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LAFCADIO    HEARN. 

Journalist  and  Writer  on  Japan. 
By  D.  H.  LANGTON. 

Nature  works  in  mysterious  ways  and  selects 
sometimes  the  most  unlikely  and  unpromising 
instruments  to  carry  out  her  aims.  Who  would  suppose 
that  she  would  ever  have  chosen  a  poor  half -blind  creature 
like  Hearn  to  teach  the  world  the  wonder  and  witchery  of 
colour?  It  is  as  if  she  had  said:  "  Now  here  is  a  man 
with  no  eyes  to  see  what  he  should  describe :  with  no 
education  to  speak  of  to  direct  his  writing  if  he  had 
something  to  say :  lonely  and  shy,  without  family  ties,  a 
sojourner  for  all  his  days,  in  foreign  lands :  a  man  with 
no  invention :  an  agnostic  and  yet  increasing  the  faith  of 
men  in  the  mystical  and  immaterial :  yet  he  shall  have  style 
and  colour  that  shall  be  a  wonder  to  the  literary  world." 
And  those  of  the  literary  world,  and  others  too,  who  have 
no  pretensions  to  literature,  can  only  wonder,  speculate 
and  admire. 

What  a  field  for  conjecture  the  parentage  of  Hearn  opens 
out;  his  father  having  been  an  Irish  Surgeon-Major,  his 
mother  a  Greek  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  a  suspicion  of 
Turk  or  Arab  origin.  To  what  ancestors  was  he  indebted  for 
his  delightful  style  ?  Was  there  more  in  the  Shinto  religion 
than  even  Hearn  suspected,  with  regard  to  his  own  family  ? 
Was  it  on  the  father's  side  to  some  long  forgotten  Irish 
minstrel  that  he  owed  the  sweet  setting  of  the  many  tales 
told  in  his  Japanese  home  ?  Through  how  many  previous 
existences,  Turkish,  Greek  or  Arab,  had  descended  to  him 
from  the  maternal  side  that  glorious  riot  of  colour  and 
phantasy  ? 

If  nature  moulded  the  man  for  the  special  work  of 
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shewing  forth  and  interpreting  the  inner  life  of  the  older 
Japan — the  shape  she  moulded  being  now  decayed  and 
returned  to  the  dust  out  of  which  it  was  made — the 
matrix  appears  to  be  for  ever  broken,  for  Japan  has 
changed.  The  feudal  life  of  the  pre-Meiji  period,  with 
its  simplicity  and  sweetness  has  given  place  to  the  hard- 
ness and  sophistication  of  modern  competitive  existence. 

Most  literary  critics  of  Hearn's  work  agree  that  his 
writing  has  a  rare  and  unique  charm :  that  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Japanese  mind  and  soul  he  has  no  equal, 
much  less  a  superior :  that  sympathy  and  exquisiteness  of 
touch  are  the  characteristics  of  his  genius :  and  although 
all  are  agreed  upon  the  points  that  he  had  no  capability 
for  construction,  no  mind  for  composing  or  building  up 
plans  or  plots,  no  talent  for  weaving  variegated  webs  or 
schemes,  and  last,  but  not  least  in  our  estimation  of 
literature,  no  humour  to  speak  of;  he  will  always  enjoy  a 
just  reputation  among  English-speaking  communities  for 
his  exact  and  harmonious  prose,  which  by  many  is  likened 
to  that  of  Euskin,  while  lovers  of  the  exotic  esteem  him 
as  equal  to  Kipling  or  Stevenson. 

Possibly  many  will  urge  that  his  taste  for  the  ghastly 
and  gruesome  has  been  pursued  too  far :  in  the  latter 
respect  his  work  often  vies  with  that  of  Zola  and  his 
power  to  make  one's  flesh  creep  by  his  lifelike  embodiment 
of  the  lifeless  is  truly  marvellous  and  uncanny. 

Hearn  seems  to  have  lacked  the  philosophic  tempera- 
ment, and  his  education  and  training,  or  the  want  of  both, 
unfitted  him  as  a  judicial  student  of  life ;  but  as  a  gifted- 
born  impressionist,  his  tales  and  descriptions  are  delicate 
and  dainty  on  the  one  hand,  as  where  he  depicts  or 
interprets  the  charming  fancies  of  poet  or  peasant  in  the 
land  of  Chrysanthemum  and  Cherry-blossom;  or,  on  the 
other  hand  gorgeous  and  glowing  word-pictures,  as  where 
he  describes  the  tropical  scenery  of  the  West  Indies ;  with 
here  and  there,  recurring  with  a  strange  insistence,  lapses 
into  the  ghostly  and  gruesome :  tales  of  horror  told  with 
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a  weird  fascination  that  holds  the  reader  enthralled, 
however  shocked  and  horrified  he  may  be. 

We  may  fairly  summarise  his  capabilities  by  saying 
that  he  had  three  gifts  in  a  high  degree :  acute  observa- 
tion, style  and  colour.  The  story  he  had  to  tell  was  almost 
always  borrowed,  or  the  result  of  his  acute  observation; 
his  method  of  telling  his  borrowed  story  or  placing  on 
record  the  result  of  his  observation  was  always  his  own, 
and  in  the  former  case  was  generally  such  a  work  of  art 
that  it  often  transfigured  the  story  and  made  the  construc- 
tion seem  his  own  too.  Just  in  the  same  way  that 
FitzGerald's  translation  of  Omar  Khayyam  has  more  of 
FitzGerald  in  it  than  the  Persian  poet,  or  that  some  of 
Robert  Burns's  poems  on  tales  and  legends  well-known  in 
Scotland  before  Burns  was  thought  of,  have  still  more 
of  Burns  in  them  than  the  older  poets  or  minstrels;  so 
Hearn's  method  seems  to  have  been  to  use  the  old  stories 
as  stocks,  well  rooted  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people, 
on  which  by  his  cunning  handiwork  he  could  graft  his 
own  produce,  tying  it  fast  with  a  generous  and  loyal 
sympathy  and  thus  firmly  uniting  the  two  beyond 
disassociation. 

Of  the  antecedents  of  Hearn  little  is  known.  He  was 
born  on  June  27th,  1850,  at  Leucadia  in  Santa  Maura, 
one  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  His  father  was  Charles  Bush 
Hearn,  Surgeon-Major  in  the  76th  English  Infantry 
Regiment.  His  mother  was  a  Greek  from  Cerigo,  another 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  if  she  were  not  of  a  fiery 
disposition  she  had  brothers  who  were,  for  the  gallant 
Surgeon-Major  was  set  upon  by  them  when  he  was  paying 
his  attentions  to  their  sister  and  left  for  dead  with  about 
a  score  of  dagger  wounds  in  his  body.  In  a  letter  the 
son  says : — 

"As  for  me,  I  have  a  good  deal  in  me  not  to  thank  my 
ancestors  for,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  that  /  cannot,  even  if  I 
would,  trace  myself  two  generations  back,  not  even  one 
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generation  on  my  mother's  side.  Half  these  Greeks  are 
mixed  with  Turks  and  Arabs — don't  know  how  much  of  an 
Oriental  mixture  I  have  or  may  have." 

About  1857,  a  divorce  of  the  parents  took  place  and 
Hearn,  after  living  for  a  time  with  an  aunt  in  Wales,  was 
left,  at  her  death  when  quite  a  youth,  almost  penniless, 
delicate  and  half-blind.  He  had  only  one  eye  and  that 
was  very  near-sighted.  The  other  had  been  destroyed  by 
a  blow. 

An  incident  of  his  boyhood  is  too  humorous  to  be  missed 
from  any  account  of  Hearn's  life.  He  had  discovered,  in 
one  unexplored  corner  of  the  library,  several  beautiful 
books  about  art, — great  folio  books  containing  figures  of 
gods,  nymphs  and  fauns  and  nereids,  and  all  the  charming 
monsters— half  man,  half  animal — of  Greek  mythology, 
but  being  placed  under  religious  tutelage,  one  day  his 
beautiful  books  disappeared,  and  when  he  saw  them  again 
they  had  all  been  unmercifully  revised.  His  censors  had 
been  offended  by  the  nakedness  of  the  gods  and  had  under- 
taken to  correct  that  impropriety.  Parts  of  many  figures, 
dryads,  naiads,  graces,  muses,  had  been  found  too  charm- 
ing and  were  erased  with  a  penknife  :  — "  I  can  still  recall 
one  beautiful  figure,  "he  says,  "whose  breasts  had  been  thus 
excised  and,  in  most  cases,  drawers  had  been  put  upon  the 
gods — even  upon  the  tiny  loves — large  baggy  bathing- 
drawers,  woven  with  cross-strokes  of  a  quill  pen,  so 
designed  to  conceal  all  curves  of  beauty." 

Little  is  known  of  the  course  and  character  of  his  educa- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  spent  two  years  in  a  Jesuit  College 
in  the  north  of  France.  He  was  also  for  a  time  at  Ushaw, 
the  Roman  Catholic  college  at  Durham,  where  the  present 
Bishop  of  Salford  (Doctor  Casartelli)  was  for  a  few  months 
a  class-mate  of  his  in  1867.  The  Bishop  says  that  Hearn 
went  by  the  name  of  "  Jack,"  or  "  Paddy,"  the  name 
Laf cadio  being  quite  unknown  to  his  schoolfellows  :  also 
that  he  was  a  small,  rather  weird-looking  and  untidy  boy, 
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decidedly  eccentric  in  his  manners,  and  continually  in 
trouble  owing  to  his  mischievous  disposition.  He  was 
warm  and  affectionate  in  his  friendships,  but  what  most 
impressed  his  school-mates  was  his  extraordinary  gift  of 
English  composition,  particularly  in  verse,  and  his  love 
of  the  gruesome  and  weird  in  his  writing.  The  accident 
to  his  eye  happened  before  the  arrival  of  young  Casartelli 
at  the  college  and  was  caused  by  one  of  the  boys  (after- 
wards a  priest  in  the  diocese  of  Salford,  now  dead)  who  in 
swinging  on  the  apparatus  known  as  the  Giant's  stride, 
let  go  one  of  the  ropes,  which  swinging  free,  struck  Hearn 
who  was  standing  by,  with  the  knotted  end,  on  the  eye  and 
blinded  him.  This  sad  affliction  seemed  to  add  a  touch 
of  moroseness  to  his  character.  He  was,  the  Bishop  adds, 
fond  of  the  weird,  fantastic  and  odd  in  many  things.  He 
remembers  him  letting  the  nail  of  the  index-finger  of  the 
right  hand  grow  to  a  great  length,  then  cutting  it  into 
the  form  of  a  quill  pen  and  trying  to  write  with  it. 

After  this  we  hear  of  him  undergoing  great  hardships 
in  London,  and  then  of  his  emigration  to  New  York  City. 
There  his  fortunes  were  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  to  economise 
in  his  menage  he  sometimes  slept  in  a  dry-goods  box  in 
the  streets  and  acted  as  a  restaurant  waiter.  From  New 
York  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  tried  his  hand  at 
journalism  and  took  some  of  his  work  as  a  sample  of  what 
he  could  do  to  Colonel  Cockerill,  the  editor  of  a  paper 
there.  The  Colonel  speaks  of  him  as  being  "  a  quaint, 
dark-skinned  little  fellow,  strangely  diffident,  wearing 
glasses  of  great  magnifying  power  and  bearing  evidence 
that  fortune  and  he  were  scarcely  on  nodding  terms." 
Having  tremblingly  submitted  his  manuscript  by  laying 
it  on  the  table  "he  stole  away  like  a  distorted  brownie, 
leaving  behind  him  an  impression  that  was  uncanny  and 
indescribable." 

The  editor  on  looking  over  the  manuscript  was  aston- 
ished to  find  it  charmingly  written  and  found  him  work 
on  the  paper.  He  was  delighted  to  work  and  his  work  was 
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appreciated,  for  his  style  was  beautiful  and  he  imparted 
considerable  tone  to  the  paper. 

He  must  have  presented  a  curious  appearance  at  the 
time,  from  all  accounts  and,  as  an  instance  of  his  total 
disregard  for  his  personal  appearance,  it  is  stated  as  a 
fact,  that  when  he  returned  from  Martinique,  his  clothes 
were  of  such  an  extraordinary  cut  that  passers-by  were 
irresistibly  compelled  to  turn  and  gaze  after  him  with  a 
smile.  Among  other  things,  he  wore  an  outrageous 
tropical  hat,  which  seems  to  have  been  altogether  too  much 
for  the  street  gamins  of  Philadelphia,  who  formed  a  queue, 
the  leader  holding  on  by  Hearn's  coat-tails,  all  marching 
in  step  and  singing  in  time  :  "  Where,  Where,  Where  did 
you  get  that  hat?" 

Soon  after  his  duties  on  the  paper  had  commenced,  a 
horrible  murder  was  perpetrated  in  Cincinnati  and  the 
communication  of  the  crime  being  made  to  the  office  of 
the  Enquirer  when  all  the  members  of  the  staff  who 
usually  dealt  with  such  emergencies  were  absent,  the 
editor  was  surprised  by  a  timid  request  from  the  shy 
cub-reporter  to  be  allowed  to  deal  with  the  tragedy.  After 
some  demur  the  editor  agreed  to  use  the  only  stop-gap 
that  presented  itself,  but  when  the  "  Copy  "  came  in  some 
few  hours  later  the  editor  was  a  very  amazed  and  aston- 
ished man.  "  Scare-heads  "  were  immediately  got  out  and 
for  nine  days  the  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati  gloated  over  a 
grim  picture  that  made  the  flesh  crawl  on  their  bones. 
Those  who  are  at  all  sensitive  will  be  well  advised  not  to 
read  the  account  of  the  famous  "  Tan-yard  Case "  as 
reported  by  Lafcadio. 

His  style  and  power  of  description  growing  rapidly 
from  this  point,  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  a  new 
paper  with  the  flaring  title  of  "  Ye  Giglampz,"  evidently 
expressive  of  his  myopic  glasses.  In  the  seventh  number 
of  the  paper  appears  an  article  written  by  him  which 
already  indicates  the  power  which  was  to  develop  later. 
It  is  called  "  The  Tale  a  Picture  Tells.  Butchered  to  make 
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a  Roman  Holiday."  It  is  the  story  that  ILearn  supposes 
to  lie  behind  the  picture  of  Gabriel  Max,  called  "  The  Last 
Farewell,"  which  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York.  After  describing  how  a  beautiful  Roman 
girl  is  exposed  in  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beasts,  and  the  conversation  and  wagers  of  the 
spectators  as  to  which  of  the  beasts  gets  her  first,  and 
how  a  rose  was  thrown  from  one  of  the  seats  above,  he  goes 
on : 

"Who  can  it  be  who  is  thus  taking  farewell  of  her? 
She  sees  only  the  cruel  and  sensual  faces  of  the  wild 
beast  populace  of  Rome.  Suddenly  a  terrible  yet  friendly  eye 
meets  and  rivets  the  gaze  of  her  own — an  eye  keen  and 
coldly-blue  as  a  blade  of  steel.  A  sternly  handsome  Northern 
face  it  is,  with  flowing  yellow  hair.  For  an  instant  the  iron 
lips  seem  to  soften  in  a  smile  of  pity  and  the  keen  blue  eyes 
become  brighter.  So  do  the  soft  dark  ones  they  meet  in  that 
piteous  farewell.  She  has  found  her  unknown  friend  .... 

A  crash — a  fierce  growl — a  faint,  helpless  cry — a  spray  of 
warm  bright  blood." 

"Ah,  Caius !  you've  lost  your  hundred  sesterces.  The 
Fates  are  against  you  to-day." 

"  Curse  the  Fates !  Did  you  see  the  fool  who  threw  her 
the  rose?  " 

"  That  great  tall  Titan  of  a  fellow,  with  the  yellow  hair?  " 

"Yes!     That's  the  Goth." 

"  What!  the  gladiator  who  killed  the  lions?  " 

"  The  same  who  won  his  freedom  this  morning.  See ! 
The  fool's  wiping  his  eyes  now.  These  Goths  can  fight  like 
Hercules,  but  they  whine  like  sick  women  when  a  girl  is 
hurt.  They  think  up  in  the  North  that  women  are  to  be 
worshipped  like  the  immortal  gods.  I  wish  they'd  make  the 
great  red-headed  brute  go  down  and  kill  that  cursed  tiger !  " 

Like  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister "  Hearn  must  go 
through  his  "  Wander jahre  "  and  ever  his  "  Wanderlust  " 
seems  to  drive  him  on  from  one  place  to  another.  From 
Cincinnati  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  worked  up 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  writer  with  a  distinct  style 
of  his  own. 
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The  First  Muezzin,  Bilal,  a  work  of  some  merit,  written 
in  1883,  refused  by  Harper's  Monthly,  The  Century  and 
some  other  periodicals,  was  followed  by  "Stray  Leaves  from 
Strange  Literature"  in  1884.  Among  these  leaves,  on  which 
are  recorded  tales  from  Indian  and  Buddhist  lore,  etc.,  will 
be  found  the  story  of  Boutimar,  the  wild  dove,  in  which 
Solomon  had  asked  Boutimar,  the  wild  dove,  whether  he 
should  drink  of  the  cup  sent  unto  him,  which  contained 
the  water  of  youth  and  life  without  end.  Boutimar,  on 
hearing  that  the  cup  held  only  enough  of  the  magic  potion 
for  one  person,  said  :  — 

"  O  prophet  of  God!  how  couldest  thou  desire  to  be  living 
alone  when  each  of  thy  friends  and  of  thy  counsellors  and 
of  thy  children  and  of  thy  servants  and  of  all  who  loved  thee 
were  counted  with  the  dead?  For  all  of  these  must  surely 
drink  the  bitter  waters  of  death,  though  thou  shouldst  drink 
the  Water  of  Life.  Wherefore  desire  everlasting  youth,  when 
the  face  of  the  world  itself  shall  be  wrinkled  with  age,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  stars  shall  be  closed  by  the  black  fingers  of 
Azrael  ?  When  the  love  thou  hast  sung  of  shall  have  passed 
away  like  a  smoke  of  frankincense,  when  the  dust  of  the 
heart  that  beat  against  thine  own  shall  have  long  been 
scattered  by  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  when  the  eyes  that 
looked  for  thy  coming  shall  have  become  a  memory,  when 
the  voices  grateful  to  thine  ear  shall  have  been  eternally 
stilled,  when  thy  life  shall  be  an  oasis  in  a  universal  waste 
of  death,  and  thine  eternal  existence  but  a  recognition  of 
eternal  absence, — wilt  thou  indeed  care  to  live,  though  the 
w'ild  dove  perish  when  its  mate  cometh  not?  " 

And  Solomon,  without  reply,  gave  back  the  cup. 

This  was  followed  by  "  Some  Chinese  Ghosts,"  six  little 
stories  which  Hearn  says  cost  him  months  of  hard  work 
and  study.  First  comes  the  beautiful  little  story  which 
tells  of  Ko-Ngai,  the  daughter  of  a  bell-founder  who  had 
been  ordered  to  make  a  tremendous  bell,  strengthened 
with  brass,  deepened  with  gold  and  sweetened  with  silver. 
On  the  first  and  second  castings  the  metals  refused  to 
mingle  and  the  daughter  hearing  that  her  father  would 
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be  executed  if  he  should  fail  a  third  time,  sold  all  her 
jewels  and  with  the  money  sought  out  an  astrologer  who 
told  her  that  gold  and  brass,  silver  and  iron  would  never 
mingle  until  the  flesh  of  a  maiden  should  be  melted  in  the 
crucible.  The  time  of  the  third  casting  arrived. 

"All  the  workmen  wrought  their  tasks  in  silence;  there 
was  no  sound  heard  but  the  muttering  of  the  fires,  and  the 
muttering  deepened  into  a  roar  of  typhoons  approaching,  and 
the  blood-red  lake  of  metal  slowly  brightened  like  the 
vermilion  of  a  sunrise,  and  the  vermilion  was  transmuted 
into  a  radiant  glow  of  gold,  and  the  gold  whitened  blindingly 
like  the  silver  face  of  a  full  moon.  Then  the  workers  ceased 
to  feed  the  raving  flames  and  all  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the 
eyes  of  Kouan-Yu ;  and  Kouan-Yu  prepared  to  give  the  signal 
to  cast.  But  ere  he  lifted  his  finger,  a  cry  caused  him  to 
turn  his  head ;  and  all  heard  the  voice  of  Ko-Ngai  sounding 
sharply  sweet  as  a  bird's  song  above  the  great  thunder  of 
the  fires, — '  For  thy  sake,  O  my  father !  *  and  even  as  she 
cried,  she  leaped  into  the  white  flood  of  metal,  and  the  lava 
of  the  furnace  roared  to  receive  her,  and  spattered  monstrous 
flakes  of  flame  to  the  roof,  and  burst  over  the  verge  of  the 
earthen  crater,  and  cast  up  a  whirling  fountain  of  many 
coloured  fires,  and  subsided  quakingly,  with  lightnings  and 
with  thunders  and  with  mutterings." 

Nothing  remained  of  the  lovely  girl  but  her  little  shoe, 
and  thereafter  could  be  heard  between  the  mighty  strokes 
of  the  great  bell,  whose  deep  tones  sounded  ever  the  name 
of  Ko-Ngai,  a  low  moaning  and  sobbing  of  "  Hiai !  " 
which  the  people  say  is  Ko-Ngai  crying  for  her  little  shoe. 

The  other  five  stories  are  equally  beautiful. 

With  the  publication  of  "  Chita "  came  Hearn's  first 
recognition,  followed  by  a  commission  from  the  Harpers  for 
further  studies  in  the  tropics,  which  brought  to  birth 
"  Two  Years  in  the  French  West  Indies." 

In  "  Chita  "  Hearn  has  tried  for  the  first  time  to  walk 
alone.  The  plot  is,  however,  very  slight,  and  it  is  the 
superb  and  artistic  work  alone  in  the  little  book  that  is 
admired. 
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A  critique  of  "  Chita  "  says  :  — "  By  right  of  this  single 
but  profoundly  remarkable  book,  Mr.  Hearn  may  lay 
good  claim  to  the  title  of  the  American  Victor  Hugo  .  .  . 
So  living  a  book  has  scarcely  been  given  to  our  genera- 
tion." 

Some  of  the  papers  of  "  Two  Years  "  appeared  first  in 
Harper's  Magazine.  They  are  full  of  marvellous  colour- 
pictures  of  the  French  West  Indies,  full  of  descriptions  of 
their  inhabitants,  life  and  customs,  alternated  with 
picturesque  legends  and  tales. 

Here  we  have  Old  Jean-Marie  who  waits  for  the  return 
of  Les  Porteuses  with  his  call :  — 

"Comment  ou  ye,  che?  Comment  ou  kalle?"  (How 
art  thou  dear?  and  how  goes  it  with  thee?) 

And  they  mostly  make  answer  "  Toutt  douce,  che, — et 
ou?  "  (all  sweetly  dear, — and  thou?),  but  some,  over  weary 
cry  to  him  "Ah !  decharge  moin  vite,  che !  Moin  lasse, 
lasse !  "  (Unload  me  quickly,  dear ;  for  I  am  very,  very 
weary.)  Then  he  takes  off  their  burdens  and  says  little 
foolish  things  to  make  them  laugh,  and  they  are  pleased 
and  laugh,  just  like  children,  as  they  sit  right  down  on 
the  road  there  to  munch  their  dry  bread. 

"  Youma  "  belongs  to  this  West  Indian  period  and  is  a 
tale  of  the  exquisite  loyalty  and  devotion,  even  unto 
martyrdom,  of  a  da,  the  foster-mother  and  nurse  of  a 
Creole  child. 

"  Karma  "  was  published  in  Lippincott's  Magazine  after 
Hearn  had  sailed  for  Japan.  It  is  a  thoughtful  and 
powerful  study  of  marvellous  self-revelation,  the  main 
feature  of  the  narrative  being  that  a  young  girl,  being 
asked  to  marry,  and  not  feeling  quite  sure  of  the  love  of 
the  youth,  asks  him  to  write  out  a  short  history  of  his 
life.  "  Just  write  down  everything  you  feel  you  would 
not  like  me  to  know."  The  young  man,  knowing  well  that 
this  would  mean  the  loss  of  all  he  held  most  dear,  disci- 
plines his  spirit  to  make  the  attempt,  and,  as  there  have 
been  certain  love-passages  with  another  lady  beforehand, 
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the  relation  of  "  What  he  would  not  like  her  to  know " 
has  the  foreseen  result  of  parting  the  two,  and  it  is  long 
years  before  the  lady  relents  and  forgives  him  sufficiently 
to  marry  him.  One  feels  that  no  resume  of  the  little 
story  can  do  justice  to  it;  no  one  can  form  an  idea,  from 
the  bald  account  here  given,  of  the  suffering  that  a  human 
soul  can  undergo  shewn  in  this  wonderful  self-revealing, 
nor  of  the  strong  and  subtle  wizardy  with  which  Hearn 
conceives  and  carries  out  his  study. 

Hearn  was  persuaded  by  a  publisher  in  1890  to  go  to 
Japan  to  write  a  book  on  that  country.  A  book  of  Percival 
Lowell's  on  the  same  subject  had  a  great  influence  in 
turning  his  thoughts  in  this  direction  for  in  sending  it 
to  his  publisher,  he  writes :  — 

"Gooley! — I  have  found  a  marvellous  book, — a  book  of 
books! — a  colossal,  splendid,  godlike  book,  you  must  read 
every  line  of  it.  Tell  me  how  I  can  send  it.  For  heaven's 
sake  don't  skip  a  word  of  it.  The  book  is  called  '  The  Soul 
of  the  Far  East,'  but  its  title  is  smaller  than  its  imprint. 
Hearneboy. 

"  P.S. — Let  something  else  go  to  H ,  and  read  this  book 

instead.  May  God  eternally  bless  and  infinitely  personalise 
the  man  who  wrote  this  book.  Please  don't  skip  one  solitary 
line  of  it,  and  don't  delay  reading  it, — because  something, 
much !  is  going  to  go  out  of  this  book  into  your  heart  and 
stay  there.  I  have  just  finished  this  book  and  feel  like  John 
in  Patmos.  He  who  shall  skip  one  word  of  this  book  let  his 
portion  be  cut  off  and  his  name  blotted  out  of  the  Book  of 
Life." 

Through  storm  and  stress  in  New  York  and  Cincinnati 
Hearn  had  finished  his  Lehrjahre  and  now,  through  New 
Orleans  and  the  West  Indies,  his  Wander jahre  too  have 
come  to  an  end  in  Japan.  Now  at  the  will  of  the  Master 
his  tools,  which  are  words,  do  his  every  bidding.  They 
fall  into  their  places  as  well-drilled  and  equipped  soldiers, 
in  clause  and  sentence  like  companies.  But  although,  to 
a  casual  glance,  in  seeming  order,  no  first  careless  arrange- 
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ment  will  suit  "  Old  Semi-colon,"  as  lie  was  disrespectfully 
called  in  his  apprentice  days.  Units  must  be  changed 
about,  companies  moved  in  echelon,  front  ranks  sent  to 
rear.  It  matters  not  to  him  a  row  of  pins  that  uniforms 
should  be  alike.  A  West  Indian  may  be  amidst  a  com- 
pany of  English  or  a  Frenchman  next  to  a  Greek.  But 
what  he  does  require  is  that  each  unit  should  stand  in  the 
very  best  place,  the  only  place  for  it,  where  every  righting 
ounce  of  weight  may  be  got  out  of  it.  One  has  only  to 
look  at  some  of  his  manuscripts  to  see  the  extraordinary 
pains  he  would  sometimes  take  over  a  couple  of  lines : 
sometimes  re-writing  them  half  a  dozen  times,  and  in  that 
re-writing  there  may  be  over  a  score  of  alterations. 

Then  came  the  Japanese  period  in  Hearn's  life,  and  he 
seems  at  last  after  his  long  apprenticeship  and  journeyman- 
wanderings  to  have  found  something  congenial  to  his 
tastes  and  feelings.  The  splendid  work  he  did  here  could 
hardly  have  been  accomplished  anywhere  else.  Time, 
place  and  circumstances  all  seemed  to  conspire  together 
to  make  the  outcome  of  his  labour  as  perfect  as  possible. 
For  one  who  went  to  Japan  simply  to  write  a  book  on  the 
country  he  seems  to  have  commenced  the  attack  in  a  very 
determined  manner,  if  not  exactly  by  burning  his  boats, 
by  something  which  had  the  same  effect,  viz.,  by  marrying 
a  Japanese  lady  of  Samurai  rank,  by  naturalizing  himself 
as  a  Japanese  subject  and  by  changing  his  name  to 
Yakomo  Koizumi. 

We  can  see  the  secret  of  his  success  when  we  read  his 
avowal  of  his  ideal  of  workmanship  in  one  of  his  letters  : 

"  What  you  want  and  what  we  all  want,  who  possess 
devotion  to  any  noble  idea,  who  hide  any  artistic  idol  in  a 
niche  of  our  heart  is  that  independence  which  gives  us  at 
least  the  time  to  worship  the  holiness  of  beauty, — be  it  in 
harmonies  of  sound,  of  form  or  of  colour.  What  you  say 
about  the  disinclination  to  work  for  years  upon  a  theme  for 
pure  love's  sake,  without  hope  of  reward,  touches  me, — 
because  I  have  felt  that  despair  so  long  and  so  often.  And 
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yet  I  believe  that  all  the  world's  art-work—all  that  which  is 
eternal — was  thus  wrought.     And  I  also  believe  that  no  work 
made  perfect  for  the  pure  love  of  art  can  perish,  save  by 
strange  and  rare  accident.    Yet  the  hardest  of  all  sacrifices 
for  the  artist  is  this  sacrifice  to  art,  this  trampling  of  self 
under  foot!     It  is  the  supreme  test  for  admittance  into  the 
ranks  of  the  eternal  priests.     It  is  the  bitter  and  fruitless 
sacrifice  which  the  artist's  soul  is  bound  to  make  .  .  .  ... 

But   without   the   sacrifice,   can    we   hope   for   the   Grace   of 

Heaven  ? So  long  as  one  can  live  and  pursue  his 

natural  vocation  in  art,  it  is  a  duty  with  him  never  to 
abandon  it  if  he  believes  that  he  has  within  him  the  elements 
of  final  success.  Every  time  he  labours  at  aught  that  is  not 
of  Art,  he  robs  the  divinity  of  what  belongs  to  her." 

On  reading  his  work  one  would  think  that  he  seemed 
ever  to  have  had  the  happy  knack  of  noting  down  things 
at  the  time  they  happened :  this  came,  no  doubt,  from  his 
training  as  a  journalist  and  was  helped  by  his  keen 
observation.  Whether  it  was  the  quiet  uneventful  life  of 
his  own  Japanese  family,  uneventful,  but  extremely 
interesting  to  Western  minds  :  descriptions  of  people  in 
the  streets  with  their  strange  footgear  and  ideographs  or 
Japanese  characters  worked  on  their  garments :  the 
manners  and  customs  and  stranger  superstitions  and 
stories  of  the  people  :  their  houses  and  temples  and  curious 
pictures :  all  are  noted  down  in  his  first  book  on  the  East, 
"  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan."  The  unfamiliar 
becomes  familiar  when  introduced  to  us  by  this  short- 
sighted little  man,  who  with  difficulty  saw  things  at  all, 
but  wrote  of  them  as  surely,  certainly  and  sympathetically 
as  if  he  had  been  gifted  with  the  eyes  of  Argus. 

This  first  book  of  Hearn's  on  Japan  is  delightful. 
Whilst  works  by  other  writers  allow  us  only  to  see  the 
people  from  the  auditorium,  performing  specially  set 
pieces  for  our  benefit,  Hearn  takes  us  behind  the  scenes 
and  introduces  us  to  all  the  characters  who  converse  with 
us  familiarly.  We  become  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
children  and  are  shewn  their  toys,  and  Japanese  toys  are 
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a  revelation  to  Western  ideas.  For  an  eighth  of  a  cent 
can  you  not  become  the  proud  possessor  of  0-Saru,  the 
"  Honourable  Monkey  "  which,  on  pressing  a  spring,  runs 
up  to  the  top  of  the  rod?  Or  for  one-tenth  of  a  cent  the 
Kitsune-Tanuki  is  your  own.  When  you  pull  the  paste- 
board slip  behind  the  funny  flat  paper  mask  with  closed 
eyes,  it  will  open  them  and  put  out  a  tongue  of  surprising 
length.  Dolls  are  so  life-like  and  natural  that  seen  from 
a  short  distance  the  best  eyes  might  be  deceived  into 
thinking  they  were  alive.  And  the  children  believe  they 
do  live,  for  a  little  Japanese  girl  on  being  asked  by  Hearn 
"  How  can  a  doll  live  ?  "  answered  "  Why,  if  you  love  it 
enough  it  will  live !  "  Then  the  shows  he  takes  us  into. 
For  the  insignificant  sum  of  one  sen  you  may  even  take  a 
return  ticket  to  Hades.  Hearn  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  nether  world  where  souls  were 
being  tortured  by  swarms  of  devils.  But  he  says  that  it 
proved  extremely  cold,  so  he  went  on  to  a  magic  lantern 
show,  where  the  dialogue  was  uttered  by  invisible  persons. 
The  following  is  an  epitome  of  one  of  the  plays :  — 

SCENE  i.  A  beautiful  peasant  girl  and  her  aged  mother, 
squatting  together  at  home.  Mother  weeps  violently,  gesticu- 
lates agonizingly.  From  her  frantic  speech,  broken  by  wild 
sobs,  we  learn  that  the  girl  must  be  sent  as  a  victim  to  the 
Kami-Sama  of  some  lonesome  temple  in  the  mountains.  That 
god  is  a  bad  god.  Once  a  year  he  shoots  an  arrow  into  the 
thatch  of  some  farmer's  house  as  a  sign  that  he  wants  a  girl — 
to  eat !  Unless  the  girl  be  sent  to  him  at  once,  he  destroys 
the  crops  and  the  cows.  Exit  mother,  weeping  and  shrieking 
and  pulling  out  her  grey  'hair.  Exit  girl,  with  downcast 
head,  and  air  of  sweet  resignation. 

SCENE  2.  Before  a  wayside  inn ;  cherry  trees  in  blossom. 
Enter  coolies,  carrying  like  a  palanquin,  a  large  box,  in 
which  the  girl  is  supposed  to  be.  Deposit  box ;  enter  to  eat ; 
tell  story  to  loquacious  landlord.  Enter  noble  samurai,  with 
two  swords.  Asks  about  box.  Hears  the  stories  of  the 
coolies  repeated  by  loquacious  landlord.  Exhibits  fierce 
indignation ;  vows  that  the  Kami-Sama  are  good,— do  not  eat 
girls.  Declares  that  so-called  Kami-Sama  to  be  a  devil. 
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Observes  that  devils  must  be  killed.  Orders  box  opened. 
vSends  girl  home.  Gets  into  box  himself,  and  commands 
coolies  under  pain  of  death  to  bear  him  right  quickly  to  that 
temple. 

SCENE  3.  Enter  coolies,  approaching  temple  through  forest 
at  night.  Coolies  afraid.  Drop  box  and  run.  Exeunt  coolies. 
Box  alone  in  the  dark.  Enter  veiled  figure,  all  white. 
Figure  moans  unpleasantly ;  utters  horrid  cries.  Box  remains 
impassive.  Figure  removes  veil,  showing  its  face, — a  skull 
with  phosphoric  eyes.  (Audience  unanimously  utter  the 
sound  'Aaaaaa!').  Figure  displays  its  hands, — monstrous 
and  apish,  with  claws.  (Audience  utter  a  second  'Aaaaaa !  '). 
Figure  approaches  the  box,  touches  the  box,  opens  the  box ! 
Up  leaps  Noble  Samurai.  A  wrestle ;  drums  sound  the  roll 
of  battle.  Noble  Samurai  practises  successfully  noble  art  of 
Jiu-Jutsu.  Casts  demon  down,  tramples  upon  him  triumph- 
antly, cuts  off  his  head.  Head  suddenly  enlarges,  grows  to 
the  size  of  a  house,  tries  to  bite  off  head  of  Samurai.  Samurai 
slashes  it  with  his  sword.  Head  rolls  backward  spitting  fire, 
and  vanishes.  Finis.  Exeunt  Omnes. 

Like  all  good  story-tellers,  Hearn,  in  the  course  of  his 
narrative,  often  hints  at  something  which  leads  us  to 
expect  some  sort  of  denouement  in  the  tale,  and  this 
expectation  of  something  weird  or  wonderful  to  come 
keeps  up  the  interest  while,  like  a  clever  artist,  he  develops 
his  work  and  leads  up  to  the  principal  event,  which  is  thus 
focussed  or  revealed  where  the  light  shall  fall  upon  it 
strongly  and  bring  it  into  prominence. 

But  hesides  entertaining  us  with  tales  and  the  lighter 
side  of  Japanese  life,  he  can  interest  us  powerfully  by  his 
mode  of  imparting  to  us  the  mystery  of  the  country,  the 
legends,  hidden  meanings,  allegories,  etc.  What  inde- 
scribable feelings  are  roused  in  us  by  his  description  of 
his  first  visit  to  a  Buddhist  temple,  where  he  looks  for  the 
image  of  the  Deity  or  presiding  spirit  between  the  altar- 
groups  of  convoluted  candelabra?  "And  I  see,"  he  goes 
on, — "only  a  mirror.  A  round,  pale  disc  of  polished  metal 
and  my  own  face  therein,  and  behind  this  mockery  of  me, 
a  phantom  of  the  far  sea." 
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"  Only  a  mirror !  Symbolizing  what  ?  Illusion  ?  or 
that  the  Universe  exists  for  us  solely  as  the  reflection  of 
our  souls?  Or  the  Chinese  teaching  that  we  must  seek 
the  Buddha  only  in  our  own  hearts?  Perhaps  I  shall 
know  some  day." 

Hearn's  second  book  on  Japan  was  named  "  Out  of  the 
East,"  and  in  reviewing  it  the  Spectator  remarks — "  The 
main  drift  of  his  books,  however,  is  to  bring  into  view  not 
so  much  the  glories  of  Japanese  sunlight  or  the  charms 
of  animate  or  inanimate  Nature,  on  which  it  falls,  as  the 
prevalence,  at  any  rate  in  extensive  sections  of  Japanese 
society,  of  modes  of  thought  and  standards  of  conduct 
which,  though  often  widely  apart  from  our  own,  demand 
the  respect  of  every  candid  Englishman."  In  this  work 
we  are  told  in  a  charming  way  of  why  "  the  mists  escaped 
from  Urashini's  box  a  thousand  years  ago,"  and  also  of  the 
very  old  woman  who  drank  too  deeply  of  the  magical 
waters  of  youth. 

"  Kokoro "  contains  fragments  from  Japanese  life, 
written  in  language  so  clear  that  the  pictures  given  are 
portrayed  with  wonderful  effect.  The  opening  story  deals 
with  the  manner  of  a  Japanese  crowd  in  dealing  with  a 
criminal ;  how  he  is  brought  to  repentance  by  the  gaze  of 
a  little  child,  the  son  of  the  man  he  had  murdered.  Here 
again  we  have  the  tale  of  0-Tayo  who  wished  to  recall 
the  voice  of  her  little  dead  child,  and  the  child  begs  her 
not  to  weep  any  more  for  when  mothers  weep,  the  flood  of 
the  River  of  Tears  rises  so  high  that  the  soul  cannot  pass, 
and  must  ever  wander.  Another  delightful  story  is  that 
of  "  Kimiki "  wha  turns  dancing  girl  out  of  filial  piety. 

"  Kokoro "  was  followed  by  "  Gleanings  in  Buddha 
Fields,"  "  Exotics  and  Retrospectives,"  and  "  In  Ghostly 
Japan,"  whose  opening  chapter  sets  forth  in  a  wonderful 
sketch,  the  sum  of  Buddhist  lore. 

Two  creatures — the  soul  and  his  guide — toiling  and 
stumbling  upwards  over  a  brittle  and  friable  chaos  of 
skulls.  Skulls  crumbled  into  powder  and  skulls  crumb- 
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ling  mark  the  way ;  "  and  every  skull,"  says  the  guide, 
"  is  yours  and  has  been  yours  in  some  past  incarnation." 

In  the  story  of  Ingwa-banashi  Hearn  shews  his  old  love 
of  the  gruesome,  and,  as  no  account  of  Hearn's  work  would 
be  complete  without  an  example  of  what  he  could  do  in 
this  respect,  here  is  a  resume  of  it. 

The  daimyo's  wife  knew  she  was  dying ;  she  thought  of 
the  Lady  Yukiko,  her  husband's  favourite,  who  was  nine- 
teen years  old.  She  sent  for  her  and  after  telling  her  that 
it  was  her  wish  that  she  should  become  the  wife  of  their 
dear  lord,  she  begged  Yukiko  to  carry  her  on  her  back  to 
see  the  cherry-bloom.  Yukiko  offered  her  shoulders  to 
the  sick  wife,  who  quickly  slipping  her  thin  hands  over 
the  shoulders  under  the  robe,  clutched  the  breasts  of  the 
girl  and  burst  into  a  wicked  laugh.  "  I  have  my  wish !  " 
she  cried — "  I  have  my  wish  for  the  cherry-bloom,  but 
not  the  cherry-bloom  of  the  garden !  I  could  not  die 
before  I  got  my  wish.  Now  I  have  it !  Oh,  what  a 
delight!" 

And  with  these  words  she  fell  forward  upon  the  crouch- 
ing girl,  and  died. 

When  the  attendants  tried  to  lift  the  body  from 
Yukiko's  shoulders  they  found  that  the  hands  of  the  dead 
had  grown  into  the  flesh  of  the  breasts  of  the  girl,  and 
they  could  not  be  removed.  A  physician  was  called  in 
and  he  decided  that  the  hands  could  only  be  amputated 
at  the  wrists  and  this  was  done,  leaving  the  hands  cling- 
ing, and  there  they  soon  darkened  and  dried  up  like  the 
hands  of  a  person  long  dead. 

"  Yet  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  horror.  Withered 
and  bloodless  though  they  seemed,  those  hands  were  not 
dead.  At  intervals  they  would  stir — stealthily,  like  great 
grey  spiders,  and  nightly  thereafter, — beginning  at  the  Hour 
of  the  Ox — they  would  clutch  and  compress  and  torture. 
Only  at  the  Hour  of  the  Tiger  the  pain  would  cease." 

In  "  Shadowings  "  we  have  a  collection  of  curious  tales 
B 
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by  native  writers,  weird,  uncanny  little  stories,  most  of 
them  of  ghouls  and  wraiths  and  vampires. 

Then  followed  "A  Japanese  Miscellany,"  "  Koth," 
"  Kwaidan  "  and  "  Japan  :  an  attempt  at  Interpretation," 
the  last  book  that  he  published.  He  was  reading  the 
proofs  at  the  time  of  his  death — 26th  September,  1904. 
His  own  words  will  best  reveal  the  import  of  this  group 
of  twenty-one  lectures,  the  summary  of  all  he  has  said 
before  on  the  subject.  He  says  :  "  They  will  form  a  book 
explaining  Japan  from  the  standpoint  of  ancestor-worship. 
They  are  suited  only  to  a  cultivated  audience.  The 
substantial  idea  of  the  lectures  is  that  Japanese  society 
represents  the  condition  of  ancient  Greek  society,  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  I  am  treating  of  religious 
Japan, — not  of  artistic  or  economical  Japan  except  by  way 
of  illustration.  The  history  of  Japan  is  really  the  history 
of  her  religion." 

Hearn's  conception  of  elaborating  an  article  seems  to  have 
been  to  focus  the  ideas  in  it  by  delicately  adjusting  the 
lens,  so  to  speak,  as  by  the  action  of  a  screw,  by  adding  or 
removing,  by  altering  or  amending  and  by  re-writing 
many  times.  And  it  does  not  become  anyone  to  find  fault 
or  scoff  at  such  a  method  of  working,  for  as  long  as  the 
article  in  the  end  turns  out  a  masterpiece,  what  does  it 
matter?  The  question  refers  equally  to  any  work  of  art. 
What  does  it  matter  whether  paint  be  added  to  a  picture 
or  marble  chipped  off  a  statue  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
or  how  slowly,  lamely  and  laboriously  the  work  proceeds 
if  the  result  be  good  in  the  end  ?  As  in  firing  a  big  piece 
of  ordnance,  if  the  screws  which  train  the  gun  on  the 
target  are  carefully  and  delicately  manipulated  and 
adjusted,  the  missile  in  the  end  hits  the  mark  and  what 
more  is  needed  ?  What  matter  if  time  and  patience  were 
taken  up  in  adjusting  the  screws?  The  power  behind  the 
shot  is  a  different  matter  altogether. 

Writing  as  he  did  always  with  the  most  conscientious 
care,  one  is  amazed  at  the  wealth  and  richness  of  his  work. 
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It  seems,  on  reading  it,  as  if  he  found  it  no  trouble  at  all 
to  express  the  finest  of  his  thoughts  in  fluent,  sonorous  and 
sinewy  English.  One  is  also  astounded  on  summing  up 
his  life  and  work,  that  starting  as  he  did  and  taking  so 
many  wrong  turnings  on  the  way,  he  was  ahle  to  keep  the 
path  of  artistic  rectitude. 

He  seems  to  have  had  the  rare  and  extraordinary  power 
of  changing  his  style  according  to  the  subject  he  was 
engaged  upon.  Chameleon-like,  in  grey  surroundings  his 
work  appears  to  take  quiet  tones.  In  brighter  circum- 
stances and  conditions  his  work  scintillates  and  glows 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

He  was  no  full-blooded  man  like  Shakespeare  or  Goethe, 
with  strong  intense  nature,  overflowing  with  humour, 
geniality  and  wit.  "  Ihm  fehlt  die  liebe  "  as  with  Heine. 
All  the  deepest  and  best  of  a  writer  is  based  on  his  own 
experience,  and  in  his  poor  drab  life,  ever  living  in  a  sort 
of  twilight,  for  he  saw  little  beyond  two  feet  away,  Hearn 
had  not  much  experience  to  draw  upon.  All  his  work 
then,  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  reflection  of  what  surrounded 
him ;  what  he  heard  and  what  he  read.  This,  helped  by 
a  vivid  imagination,  and  a  wonderful  power  of  description, 
must  serve  instead  of  experience.  If  you  add  to  a  want 
of  experience  an  almost  total  want  of  religion,  and  a  queer 
twist  at  times  in  his  morals,  one  can  understand  how  he 
just  missed  being  truly  great.  All  the  more,  however,  is 
his  merit,  that  although  unendowed  by  Fate  with  the 
great  qualities  which  make  the  greater  artist,  he  yet  wrote 
such  fascinating  poetic  prose  of  such  seductive  and 
alluring  beauty.  It  is  as  if  a  greater  power  than  he  had 
wielded  the  pen  whether  he  would  or  no. 

Each  one  judges  things  from  his  own  standpoint,  and 
there  may  be  many  who  will  rate  Hearn's  abilities  at  a 
much  higher,  or  a  much  lower,  level  than  I,  but  we  now 
come  to  a  matter  which,  as  yet,  has  hardly  been  touched 
upon,  and  that  is  his  letters.  It  seems  strange,  that  the 
things  he  thought  least  of,  sending  abroad  unstudied, 
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in  lavish  profusion,  should  be  the  very  things  to  put  the 
coping-stone  on  the  fame  he  sought  for  by  his  more  elaborate 
and  careful  studies.  Truly  Nature  works  mysteriously. 
His  loneliness,  his  shyness,  his  sojourn  in  foreign  lands, 
his  want  of  family  ties,  were  all  calculated  to  drive  him 
to  the  only  medium  through  which  he  could  find  an  outlet 
for  the  seething  and  teeming  thoughts  which  occupied 
his  brain.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  these  letters  have 
been  treasured  by  the  recipients  and  their  publication  has 
placed  their  author  at  once  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
great  letter- writers.  The  poor  lad  who  served  his  appren- 
ticeship to  the  art  of  writing  under  such  gloomy  and 
disheartening  conditions  is  acknowledged  worthy  to  be 
placed  with  Madame  de  Sevigne,  FitzGerald,  Lamb, 
Thackeray  and  Stevenson. 

From  so  much  excellency  it  is  difficult  to  select  a  few 
letters  as  examples  of  the  way  in  which  he  turned  the  many 
charming  facets  of  his  nature  to  his  correspondents :  most 
of  them  are  too  long  to  quote  in  full.  Here  is  part  of  one 
to  his  friend  Mitchell  Macdonald,  who  has  asked  him  to 
find  him  rooms  at  Yaidzu  :  — 

"  Dear  Mitchell. — Went  to  that  new  hotel  this  afternoon, 
and  discovered  that  the  people  are  all  liars  and  devils  and  .  .  . 
Therefore  it  would  never  do  for  you  to  go  there.  Then  I  went 

to  an  ice-fruit  seller  who  has  a  good  house But  there 

will  be  fleas. 

"Oh!    d n   it   all!     What   is   a   flea?    Why   should   a 

brave  man  tremble  before  a  nice  clean  shining  flea  ?  You  are 
not  afraid  of  twelve-inch  shells  or  railroad  trains  or  torpedoes 
— what,  then,  is  a  flea  ?  Of  course  by  '.  a  flea  '  I  mean  fleas 
generically.  I've  done  my  best  for  you — but  the  long  and 
short  of  it  is,  that  if  you  go  anywhere  else  outside  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  you  must  stand  fleas — piles,  multitudes,  moun- 
tains and  mountain-ranges  of  fleas.  There !  Fleas  are  a 
necessary  part  of  human  existence.  The  iceman  offers  you 
a  room  breezy,  cool, — you  eat  with  me ;  but  by  all  the  gods ! 
you've  got  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  fleas !  Just 
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think  how  many  unpleasant  acquaintances  7  run  away  from ! 
yet — I  have  Buddha's  patience  with  fleas. 

"At  this  moment  a  beautiful,  shining,  plump,  gathered-up- 
for-a-jump  flea  is  walking  over  my  hand. 

Affectionately .  Lafcadio." 

Like  the  fleas,  we  will  now  take  a  long  hop  from  the 
lowest  end  of  the  scale  of  life  in  Japan  to  the  highest  and 
have  a  letter  about  the  Emperor :  — 

"  Tokyo,  December  1896. 

Dear  old  Fellow. — The  Emperor  paid  us  a  visit  the  other  day ; 
and  I  had  to  don  a  frock-coat  and  a  thing  which  inspired  the 
Mohammedan  Curse, — '  May  God  put  a  HAT  on  you !  '  We 
stood  in  sleet  and  snow — horribly  cold  (no  overcoats  allowed) 
and  were  twice  permitted  to  bow  down  before  His  Majesty. 
I  confess  I  saw  only  les  bottes  de  Sa  Majestt.  He  has  a  deep, 
commanding  voice,  is  above  the  average  in  height.  Most  of 
us  got  cold,  I  think — nothing  more  for  the  nonce.  Lowell 
discovered  one  delicious  thing  in  the  Far  East — '  The  Gate 
of  Everlasting  Ceremony,'  but  the  ancient  ceremony  was 
beautiful.  Swallow-tails  and  plugs  are  not  beautiful.  My 
little  wife  tells  me  :  '  Don't  talk  like  that :  even  if  a  robber 
were  listening  to  you  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  he  would 
get  angry;'  So  I  am  only  saying  this  to  you  :  '  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  be  obliged  to  take  cold,  merely  for  the  privilege 
of  bowing  to  H.M.'  Of  course  this  is  half-jest,  half-earnest. 
There  is  a  reason  for  things — for  anything  except — a  plug 
hat! 

Affectionately, 

Lafcadio  Hearn." 
A  fragment  of  another :  — 

"  What  a  tremendous,  square,  heavy,  settled,  immovable, 
mountainous  thing  is  the  English  reading  public !  The  man 
who  can  bore  into  the  basalt  of  that  mass  must  have  a 
diamond-drill." 

In  a  letter  to  Chamberlain  on  Composition,  he  writes  :  — 

"  I  have  had  to  re-write  pages  fifty  times.  It  is  like 
groping  for  something  you  know  is  inside  the  stuff,  but  the 
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exact  shape  of  which  you  don't  know I  have  to  do 

much  excision  of  '  verys,'  '  thats  '  and  '  whiches,' — to  murder 
adjectives  and  adverbs, — to  modify  verbs.  Every  important 
word  seems  to  me  to  have  three  qualities  :  form,  sound  and 
colour.  After  the  first  and  last  have  been  considered,  follows 
the  question  of  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence.  This  I  think, 
may  approach  blank  verse  at  the  termination  of  paragraphs,  if 
a  strong  emotion  be  expressed.  It  may  be  smooth  as  oil  if 
the  effect  to  be  produced  is  smooth, — or  rough — or  violent  as 
may  be.  But  all  this  is  never  done  by  rule, — only  by 
instinctive  feeling,  half  unconsciously.  Full  force  is  best 
reserved  for  the  casting-throw  of  the  whole  thought  or 
emotion.  .  .  .  Print,  of  course,  is  the  great  test.  Colour  only 
comes  out  in  proof, — never  in  M.S.  I  can't  get  anything 
perfect  in  MS." 

It  is  said  that  at  times  he  wrote  to  some  one  of  his 
correspondents  almost  daily,  and  at  great  length.  After 
a  day  of  teaching,  or  of  many  hours  of  drudgery  at 
uncongenial  journalism,  he  would  turn  on  to  long  hours  of 
creative  work  and  at  the  end  of  that  throw  off  page  after 
page  to  some  friend,  of  travel,  incidents  of  the  life  about 
him,  criticism  of  books,  analysis  of  public  affairs,  etc. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  a  standard  or  test,  by 
which  to  gauge  the  worth  of  a  writer,  is  wanted — a  literary 
touchstone.  A  banker  or  goldsmith  has  tests  for  deter- 
mining whether  a  piece  of  metal  is  bad  or  not.  Why 
should  not  readers  have  tests  to  decide  whether  a  book  is 
good  or  not?  For  want  of  a  better,  in  the  present  case, 
I  have  manufactured  one  for  myself,  like  the  half-breed 
Pierre  made  his  own  commandments  in  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker's  "Adventurer  of  the  North/'  and  I  put  the  follow- 
ing queries  about  the  work  in  question,  viz :  — 

1.  Does  the  reading  of  Hearn's  work  raise  the  mind 
and  fill  one  with  noble  and  courageous  thoughts,  or  is  it 
useful  either  to  science  or  commerce? 

2.  Is  the  diction  pure  and  grammatically  correct  and  is 
there  a  perfect  suitability  of  the  words  to  the  meaning? 

3.  Have  the  lines  sinewy  strength  and  originality;  is 
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the  imagery  well  and  delicately  conceived,  and  is  there 
imagination  in  the  highest  sense? 

4.  Does  the  work  carry  out  and  fulfil  what  the  writer 
sets  out  to  do  and  show  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  he  writes  upon? 

5.  Does  the  work  contain  wit  or  humour? 
Submitting  Hearn's  life-labours  to  this  home-made  test, 

which,  no  doubt,  could  be  much  improved  upon,  the  answer 
to  all  the  questions  except  perhaps  the  last  one,  must  be 
an  emphatic  Yes ! 

I  take  off  my  hat  reverently  and  respectfully  to  the 
shade  of  a  perfect  Master  of  the  English  language — 
Lafcadio  Hearn. 


MAGIC    OF    YOUTH. 

By  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

"VTOUTH  is  the  poetry  of  life :  maturity  the  plain  prose. 
Only  when  we  are  young  is  the  mind  open  and  the 
heart  susceptible  to  the  magic  influences  that  transform 
the  common  earth  into  an  enchanted  realm — a  place  of 
dreams  and  flowers — a  mysterious  wonderland,  full  of 
sweet  airs,  and  soundless  echoes  of  the  inaudible,  and 
visions  of  the  farthest  heavens.  Only  in  youth  do  we 
feel  the  lyrical  raptures  and  emotional  exaltations  that 
make  life's  morning  so  divinely  beautiful. 

As  we  pass  from  childhood  to  manhood,  the  inevitable 
time  comes  when  the  ethereal  fancies  begin  to  droop  like 
the  wings  of  Icarus.  A  subtle  change  takes  place  within 
us :  a  glory  goes  from  the  day :  a  splendour  from  the 
night.  We  find  ourselves  pacing  the  unromantic  earth, 
seeing  all  things  through  a  different  medium :  looking 
forward  instead  of  upward;  half  ashamed  because  our 
day-dreams  are  laughed  at,  or  coldly  received  by  self- 
deceiving  utilitarians;  and  the  tragedy  of  life  begins 
when  we  awaken  as  from  a  trance,  and  slowly  realise  that 
we  have  wandered  away  from  Paradise,  and  the  gates  are 
barred  behind  us  for  ever.  We  are  like  Abou-1-IIasan, 
who  knew,  without  doubt,  that  once  he  had  been  the 
Sultan  himself,  and  tasted  all  the  delights  of  the  royal 
palace,  yet  admitted,  when  whipped  by  his  neighbours  as 
a  madman  for  telling  such  an  improbable  story,  that  he 
must  have  dreamt  it.  Compulsion,  more  than  conviction, 
is  the  cause  of  many  recantations. 

And  imaginative  Youth,  face  to  face  with  an  unrespon- 
sive world,  wonders  why  Age  is  so  blind  and  unsympa- 
thetic. "  We  have  been  wandering  in  Elysian  fields  "  : 
cries  youth;  "a  myth,"  replies  the  mentor,  "you  walked 
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in  the  public  park."  "  Let  us  give  with  both  hands,  and 
we  shall  be  happy,"  exclaim  the  generous  impulsive  young 
dreamers ;  "  a  delusion,"  is  the  practical,  worldly  com- 
ment ;  "  the  way  to  happiness  is  in  accumulating  riches, 
not  in  scattering  them."  "  We  stood  on  the  loftiest 
mountain  peak,  and  heard  the  sound  of  heavenly  har- 
monies " ;  "  you  are  mistaken,"  is  the  reply :  "  it  is 
demonstrable  that,  at  such  an  altitude,  you  could  not 
even  hear  the  rolling  thunder  of  the  nearest  star."  And 
youth,  abashed,  hides  the  sweet  secrets,  till  garrulous  old 
age  unseals  the  lips  once  more. 

All  too  soon  the  wind  of  destiny  blows  with  icy  breath 
in  the  Maytime  of  life,  but  it  is  worse  than  the  murder 
of  the  Innocents  by  Herod,  when  the  Springtide  blossoms 
of  joy  and  hope  are  untimely  crushed  in  the  human  heart. 
For  what  is  it  but  a  living  death  when  the  dewy  freshness 
of  thought  and  feeling,  the  glowing  enthusiasms,  the 
aspirations  and  desires,  and  the  passionate  adorations  of 
all  things  holy  and  pure,  are  prematurely  chilled  by  the 
withering  maxims  of  moralising  selfishness. 

One  July  night,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  was  permitted 
to  go  and  see  the  annual  fair  in  my  native  town.  It  was 
a  first  experience,  and  during  two  rapturous  transcendent 
hours  I  trod  no  solid  ground.  The  market  square  filled 
with  booths, — the  long  street  lined  on  both  sides  with 
stalls  laden  with  every  variety  of  nuts  and  sweetmeats — 
the  flaring  naphtha  lamps  swinging  in  the  wind, — the  gay 
flags  and  banners, — the  menagerie  of  wild  beasts, — the 
revolving  hobby-horses  and  swing-boats, — the  gypsy 
fortune  tellers, — the  acrobats  and  conjurers, — the  clowns 
whose  wit  convulsed  the  crowd, — the  never-to-be-forgotten 
Punch  and  Judy, — the  quack  doctors  whose  nostrums 
cured  all  human  ills, — the  large  sheet  covered  with 
fascinating  ballads  and  broadsides  adorned  with  woodcuts 
in  the  highest  style  of  art, — the  ear-ringed  Italians  rip- 
pling out  the  gayest  and  lightest  operatic  airs, — the 
gorgeous  paintings  on  the  shows  depicting  some  of  the 
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marvels  to  be  seen  within, — the  thousand  and  one  toys 
and  trinkets, — the  sprightly  sylphs  in  spangled  skirts  and 
tinsel  coronets  pirouetting  on  the  narrow  stage  in  front  of 
the  circus,  while  the  ebon  Ethiopian  and  superb  Amazon 
invited  the  onlookers  to  walk  inside, — all  combined  to 
form  a  ravishing  spectacle  which,  to  my  excited  imagina- 
tion, appeared  like  the  bazaars  of  Baghdad  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Sixpence  had  been  given  me  to  spend,  but  it 
melted  away  so  rapidly,  and  the  attractions  were  so 
irresistible  that  I  persuaded  my  escort  to  lend  me  another 
shilling,  with  the  result  that,  on  reaching  home,  I  received 
from  my  apprehensive  father  a  short  lecture  on  the 
heinousness  of  borrowing  money  for  frivolous  pleasures 
when  there  was  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  repay.  I  was 
too  intoxicated,  however,  with  all  I  had  seen  to  pay  much 
heed  to  the  paternal  warning,  and  I  could  not  understand 
why  unspeakable  delights  should  be  described  as  'frivolous 
pleasures/  Even  as  an  investment  no  capital  was  ever 
better  laid  out,  for  to  this  day  I  receive  compound  interest 
from  the  bank  of  memory;  and  how  often  since  have  I 
prayed  that  heaven  would  grant  me  only  one  half  hour 
of  such  unburdened,  unadulterated  joy  as  I  felt  on  that 
enchanted  night. 

When  do  we  know  what  is  best  for  us?  Youth  hears 
and  believes  the  tale  that  a  crock  full  of  gold  lies  buried 
at  the  rainbow's  foot,  and  straightway  flies  with  winged 
feet  over  hill  and  dale  to  find  it,  in  time  to  see  the  radiant 
arch  dissolving  like  a  many-coloured  scarf  in  the  cloud- 
wrack  of  the  evening  sky.  And  however  often  the  place 
where  the  rainbow  was  supposed  to  rest  is  found  empty 
and  bare,  like  '  the  desolate  site  of  a  camp  when  the  north 
wind  and  the  south  have  woven  the  twisted  sand,'  the 
pursuit  itself  is  a  passport  to  golden  hours  and  sunny 
heights  of  bliss. 

And  the  sages  say  :  "  what  a  foolish  quest :  as  you  grow 
older  you  will  grow  wiser."  Is  that  so  certain?  Not  if 
we  are  to  believe  history,  that  great  confessional  whisper- 
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ing  gallery,  where  successful  pursuers  of  fortune,  fame, 
or  power  have  breathed  their  secrets  of  disappointment 
to  posterity.  The  history  of  mankind  is  one  long  record 
of  fantastic  adventures  in  search  of  the  happiness  that  is 
only  possible  when  we  are  young.  There  is  ever  a  Fata 
Morgana  ready  to  lead  us  astray.  When  Ponce  de  Leon 
heard  of  the  fabled  Fountain  of  Immortal  Youth  that 
tradition  said  was  in  the  island  of  Bimini,  he  promptly 
turned  his  ships'  prows  and  sailed  to  the  Bahamas. 
Through  all  the  islands  he  wandered,  and  drank  of  every 
well  and  spring,  in  hope  to  find  the  magic  water,  one 
draught  of  which,  to  his  excited  fancy,  was  more  desirable 
than  loot  of  cities  or  conquest  of  kingdoms.  A  strange 
fantasy  for  a  Spanish  soldier  of  fortune  to  pursue,  but 
who  can  tell  what  spell  was  at  work  in  the  dreamy  tropic 
nights  to  create  a  yearning  in  his  heart  for  the  rose-tinted 
days  of  youth  in  the  romantic  land  he  was  destined  never 
again  to  see?  If  is  a  fine,  entrancing  story  still,  flaming 
across  the  shadowy  centuries,  and  it  reads  like  a  chase 
after  Nothing  to  the  shores  of  Nowhere. 

Not  so  does  the  quaint,  inimitable  narrative  of  Sir  John 
Maundeville  impress  us,  where  he  describes  the  marvellous 
well  in  the  land  of  Prester  John :  — 

A  fair  Well  and  a  great,  that  hath  Odour  and  Savour  of 
all  Spices.  And  whoso  drinketh  3  Times  fasting  of  that  Water  of 
that  Well  he  is  whole  of  all  Manner  of  Sickness  that  he  Hath. 
And  they  that  dwell  there  and  drink  often  of  that  Well  seem 
always  Young.  I  have  drunken  thereof  3  or  4  Times,  and, 
Methinketh,  I  fare  the  better  yet.  Some  Men  call  it  the  Well 
of  Youth.  And  Men  say,  that  that  Well  cometh  out  of 
Paradise,  and  therefore  it  is  so  virtuous. 

Had  the  worthy  knight  been  more  credulous,  the  plain 
unvarnished  tale  would  be  more  credible,  but  he  dispels 
the  alluring  atmosphere  of  unreality  by  his  amazing  tone 
of  veracity :  and  the  elusive  charm  of  the  legend  is  lost 
in  the  statement  of  fact.  A  modern  poet,  drawing 
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inspiration  from  the  same  theme,  gets  much  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  things  in  a  few  haunting  lines  when  he  sings  :  — 

In  yonder  forest  there's  a  little  silver  river, 
And  whosoever  drinks  of  it,  his  youth  shall  never  die ! 
The  centuries  go  by,  but  Prester  John  endures  for  ever, 
With  his  music  in  the  mountains,  and  his  magic  in  the  sky ! 

While  your  hearts  are  growing  colder, 

While  your  world  is  growing  older 
There's  a  magic  in  the  distance  where  the  sea-line  meets 
the  sky. 

If  we  really  grew  wiser  with  age,  the  annals  and  chroni- 
cles would  not  be  one  long  repetition  of  human  folly.  In 
the  picturesque  Dark  Ages  men  were  everlastingly  seeking 
the  Philosopher's  Stone,  or  making  pilgrimages  to 
miraculous  shrines  and  waters  of  Life,  in  the  desire  for 
bodily  and  spiritual  regeneration.  To-day  the  world  is 
older,  but  not  much  more  enlightened,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  melancholy  journeys  to  Lourdes,  taken  in  the  hope 
that  its  Grotto  would  prove  to  be  like  the  healing  pool  of 
Bethesda.  The  delusions  of  the  old  are  mockeries :  the 
illusions  of  the  young  are  heavenly  compensations. 

Indeed,  were  it  not  for  these  celestial  deceptions,  life  to 
many  a  child  would  be  an  unbearable  infliction.  But  the 
fairy  godmother  brings  her  magic  ointment  and  anoints 
his  eyes,  and  the  world  to  him  is  primevally  beautiful. 
She  holds  an  elixir  to  his  lips,  and  his  spirit  sings  in 
tune  with  the  song  of  the  flying  hours.  By  her  subtle 
alchemy  she  transmutes  dewdrops  into  diamonds,  and 
motes  in  the  sunbeam  to  grains  of  gold;  and  when  she 
endows  him  with  the  gift  of  make-believe  a  boy  becomes 
an  enchanter  at  will :  a  necromancer  playing  with  time 
and  space,  bringing  all  things  to  his  desire.  The  staircase 
he  climbs  to  bed  is  a  Jacob's  ladder  on  which  angels 
are  ascending  and  descending.  An  upraised  counterpane 
is  a  pavilion  more  gorgeous  than  Khubla  Khan's  :  a  sea 
cave  lovelier  than  the  Blue  Grotto  at  Capri.  It  is,  in 
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turn,  a  Bedouin  tent,  an  Indian  wigwam,  an  Eskimo  hut, 
buried  in  the  vast  silences  of  an  Arctic  winter.  A  snow- 
mound  is  a  fortress  to  be  stormed  and  won,  and  which- 
ever side  he  takes  he  is  the  conqueror  he  pretends  to  be. 
Within  earshot  of  the  locomotive's  whistle  he  listens  to 
the  bugle  horns  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Men :  and 
hears,  on  moonlit  nights,  the  hoof-beats  of  the  highway- 
man's steed  cantering  over  the  neighbouring  hill.  At 
his  pleasure  the  village  street  unrolls  itself  into  a  shining 
avenue,  stretching  far  away  into  the  romantic  Past,  and 
down  the  glittering  vista  heroes  and  paladins :  Roland 
and  Charlemagne,  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Table  Round,  ride,  ride  with  clashing  of  arms  and  pealing 
of  clarions,  to  adventures  and  battles  and  glorious  death. 

Whatever  is  knightly,  chivalrous  and  generous  strikes  a 
responsive  chord  in  a  boy's  own  nature :  and  his  instincts 
seldom  lead  him  astray  in  his  hero  worship.  He  admires 
the  Outlaw  of  Sherwood,  not  so  much  for  his  skill  as  an 
archer,  his  cleverness  in  outwitting  foes,  or  resisting 
authority,  but  because  the  hero's  whole  sentiments  chime 
with  his  own  exalted  ethical  ideas.  His  standard  is  high, 
and  primitive.  He  has  no  liking  for  low  villainy,  but  to 
courteously  compel  rich  abbots  and  wealthy  knaves  to 
feast  beneath  the  greenwood  tree  on  venison  taken  from  a 
tyrannous  king,  and  then  relieve  them  of  their  ill-gotten 
gains  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  appeals  to  him  as  a 
splendid  way  of  dispensing  eternal  justice. 

So,  too,  in  the  dramatic  episode  in  Altdorf  market- 
place, the  thing  that  captivates  him  is  not  Tell's  accurate 
shooting — which  he  tries  to  emulate — but  the  brave 
Switzer's  heroic  avowal  that  the  second  arrow  was  reserved 
for  the  tyrant  Gessler  if  the  first  one  missed  the  mark. 
Generations  of  young  patriots  have  kindled  at  the  fiery 
sentence,  and  now,  alas !  the  delvers  in  dusty  chronicles 
have  discovered  the  words  were  never  spoken;  there  was 
no  Gessler :  no  apple :  no  arrow  flight :  no  anything, 
except — let  us  be  thankful  for  it — an  ennobling  legend. 
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There  are  times  when  truth  appears  like  an  ugly  beldame, 
and  ought  to  be  immured. 

When  we  are  young  we  are  always  blending  facts  and 
fiction  to  make  beautiful  pictures  in  the  tapestry  of  life, 
as  Shakespeare  wove  the  magic  woof  in  the  tissue  of  "  The 
Tempest,"  and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  these 
pictures  remain  unfaded  and  unstained. 

One  of  my  cherished  treasures  is  an  old,  thumbed 
volume :  "  The  Boyhood  of  Extraordinary  Men,"  and 
there  I  read,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  how  Mirabeau, 
when  a  boy,  was  frequently  chastised  for  purloining  food 
and  articles  of  clothing,  to  bestow  on  starving  wretches 
driven  from  his  father's  door,  and  that,  when  he  was  about 
nine,  he  competed  for  a  new  hat  in  a  running  match  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  Due  de  Nivernois,  and  won  it  easily 
against  numerous  and  much  older  competitors.  When 
the  prize  was  handed  to  him  he  took  his  own  hat,  much  the 
best  of  the  two,  and  clapped  it  on  the  bare  head  of  an 
old  man  standing  by,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "  Here,  friend, 
do  you  take  this.  I  have  only  one  head,  and  cannot 
therefore  wear  two  hats." 

The  grip  on  the  heart  of  that  incident  still  remains : 
and  no  evil  thing  the  licentious  theatrical  orator  of  the 
Revolution  did  afterwards  in  his  stormy  career  will  ever 
efface  the  early  impression  that  in  these  examples  of 
youthful  benevolence  the  real  Mirabeau  stands  revealed. 

Equally  true  were  the  fables  and  fairy  tales  I  revelled 
in  at  the  same  period.  Let  me  be  never  so  depressed,  and 
open  W.  Hauff's  wondrous  story  book,  and  I  am  in  The 
Changeless  Land  again,  the  companion  of  Little  Muck  in 
his  marvellous  achievements  with  the  magic  stick  and  figs 
and  slippers.  I  find  myself  laughing  at  the  ludicrous 
efforts  of  the  Caliph  Stork  and  his  Grand  Yizier  to  repeat 
the  magic  formula,  and  it's  all  as  true  as  it  was  on  the 
night  I  read  it  by  candlelight  when  I  ought  to  have  been 
fast  asleep.  And  now :  I  try  to  believe  that  I  believe  in 
things  which  I  wish  to  believe,  and  the  result  is  a  dismal 
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failure,  because  I  have  lost  the  power  to  create  new  worlds 
out  of  nebulous  thoughts,  or  transform  the  mean  and 
cheap  into  shining  shapes  of  beauty. 

This  magic  power  of  transformation  is  Nature's  one 
gift  equally  bestowed  on  all  her  children.  It  is  Youth's 
most  precious  possession,  drawing  tribute  from  the  Past 
to  enrich  the  Present  for  the  endowment  of  the  Future. 
I  once  overheard  a  little  girl,  who  had  been  punished  for 
some  trifling  fault,  appealing  to  the  doll  she  was  nursing 
in  terms  that  a  grief-stricken  devotee  might  address  to 
an  idol.  Between  her  sobs  she  poured  out  her  soul  to  that 
senseless  wooden  image  as  if  it  were  the  only  source  of 
comfort  in  the  world.  Father,  mother,  and  friends  loved 
her  no  longer,  but  she  was  sure  her  doll  would  never, 
never  cease  to  love  her,  whatever  faults  she  herself  might 
commit.  And  so  communing  with  the  fetish  she  had 
imbued  with  living  attributes,  the  child  derived  a  mystic 
consolation,  as  if  the  Paraclete  had  come  down  with 
soothing  words  to  heal  her  childish  sorrow.  And  pre- 
sently, the  last  tear-drop  trembled  on  the  dimpled  cheek, 
and  the  tempest  in  the  tiny  heart  was  stilled. 

On  another  occasion,  in  a  dingy  city  street,  depressing 
to  every  inward  sense,  I  saw  a  group  of  girls  playing  at 
fine  ladies.  Each  of  them  had  a  train  that  swept  the 
dirty  pavement  like  a  peacock's  tail,  and  looked  as  if  it 
had  just  been  raked  from  the  rag-bag.  One  of  the  girls 
had  on  part  of  an  old  silk  blouse,  several  had  tattered 
shawls,  others  strips  of  faded  gowns,  but  all  contributed 
some  piece  of  worn-out  finery  to  the  motley  collection. 
The  oldest  girl,  not  very  old,  was  mistress  of  the  cere- 
monies, drilling  her  satellites  like  a  court  duenna;  and 
when  she  assumed  queenly  state  on  a  tilted  orange  box, 
with  a  spray  of  battered  artificial  leaves,  torn  from  a 
discarded  bonnet,  wound  round  her  hair  for  a  crown,  the 
impromptu  tableau  would  have  rejoiced  an  artist's  eye. 
Then,  without  a  note  of  warning,  a  barrel-organ  behind 
them  broke  into  a  quickening  waltz.  In  a  twinkling 
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courtly  trains  were  unpinned  and  untied;  thrown  here, 
there  and  everywhere  :  and  with  clapping  of  hands  and 
shouts  of  glee,  the  children  flew  together  in  pairs  like 
long-lost  lovers,  and  danced  until  their  little  legs  were 
too  tired  to  keep  in  step.  It  was  a  sight  to  move  the  most 
callous,  to  see  so  much  happiness  in  such  a  place.  And 
within  a  few  feet  of  that  whirling  circle  of  delight, 
standing  near  the  doors  of  reeking  gin  shops,  were  men 
whose  brutal  faces  hit  you  like  a  blow :  and  women  whose 
evil  eyes,  at  once  alluring  and  repelling,  made  you  shrink 
in  nameless  dread.  And  the  children  were  blissfully 
oblivious  of  everything  except  their  joyousness.  The 
horrible  street  that  to  me  was  like  a  bypath  to  the  nether 
pit,  was  to  them  the  nearest  approach  to  Eden.  As  I 
looked  back  on  their  radiant  faces,  they  appeared  like 
pretty  human  flowers  growing  in  the  midst  of  rank  and 
poisonous  weeds.  But  I  could  not  repel  the  fear  that  soon 
the  bird  of  joy  would  cease  from  singing  canticles  in  those 
virginal  hearts,  and  then  fly  away  for  ever. 

When  we  are  young  all  our  pleasures  are  superlative. 
Influences  flowing  from  who  knows  what  far  off  anamnestic 
sources  seem  to  transfigure  the  whole  visible  world,  how- 
ever small  that  world  may  be,  and  the  cloudiest  dawns 
are  suffused  with  auroral  splendours  and  fragrance.  Life 
is  a  daily  miracle,  wrought  on  our  behalf,  and  in  our 
unquestioning  faith  we  hold  the  key  that  opens  wide  the 
palace  of  eternity.  All  the  things  we  see :  sun,  moon, 
and  stars, — the  sky,  the  sea,  the  rolling  hills  are  tinged 
with  celestial  hues  that  grow  fainter  and  fainter  as  the 
processional  years  pass  by.  For  there  is  no  talisman  to 
protect  us  from  change.  Who  does  not  sigh  for  all  that 
time  takes  away,  as  he  recalls  the  high  spiritual  emotion 
that  stirred  within  him  in  the  spell-bound  night  when  he 
first  heard  the  carollers  announcing  the  wondrous  Birth 
in  Bethlehem?  and  what  joy  of  acquisition  in  after  days 
is  comparable  to  the  rapturous  delight  on  the  Christmas 
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morning  when  we  found  that  Santa  Glaus  had  been  and 
filled  our  stockings  with  spicery  from  Eastern  lands? 

When  I  pass  from  a  noisy  thoroughfare  into  the 
cloistral  stillness  of  a  great  cathedral,  and  hear  the 
cherubic  chanting  ol  the  choir  boys :  or  when  I  walk  out 
of  the  sun-glare  into  the  dim  coolness  of  a  scented  pine 
wood,  and  hearken  to  the  wind  murmuring  and  whispering 
in  the  tree-tops :  or  when  I  stand  by  the  sea  shore,  and 
watch  the  ships  sail  to  and  fro,  I  know  there  has  been  a 
change,  and  the  change  is  in  me.  I  still  feel  the  solemnity 
and  holiness  of  the  sanctuary,  but  I  am  disturbed  by 
intruding  worldly  thoughts :  a  glory  has  departed  which 
I  shall  never  recapture :  and  my  soul  is  no  longer  borne 
heavenward,  like  the  prophet  in  his  chariot  of  fire.  The 
wood  that  once  was  a  forest  in  Elfland,  stretching  to 
infinite  distances,  peopled  with  the  shy,  elusive  creatures 
of  fancy  and  imagination,  is  simply  a  shady  retreat  that 
I  can  walk  through  in  ten  minutes,  and  to-morrow  I  shall 
have  forgotten  whether  my  sensations  were  pleasant  or 
sad.  I  still  love  the  beauty,  and  mystery  and  witchery  of 
the  sea,  but  where  is  the  blue-domed  azure  expanse  I 
knew  of  yore,  and  where  the  stately  argosies  with  cloud- 
white  sails  that  carried  me  over  the  horizon's  rim  to 
palm-shaded  coral  islands  shimmering  in  the  heat  of 
tropic  suns?  Gone  with  the  flight  of  youth, — gone  with 
the  galleons  that  lie  a  thousand  fathoms  deep  in  the  ocean 
of  old  Eomance.  And  yet,  when  memory  comes  to  my 
aid  in  twilight  reveries,  the  magic  and  the  music  revive 
again.  The  air  is  fresh  with  the  sharp  salt  savour  brought 
by  inflowing  evening  tides :  the  lustral  waters  lap  and 
gurgle  round  the  weed-fringed  wooden  piles  of  an  ancient 
pier :  the  mellow  moonlight  makes  a  pathway  of  stainless 
splendour  on  the  infinite  waste  of  waves, — a  silvery  shaft 
that  follows  me  in  a  strange,  mysterious  manner,  like  the 
eye-glance  of  a  painted  portrait,  as  I  wander  in  thought 
by  the  margin  of  a  charmed  sea ;  and  the  world  and  I  are 
young  again  together. 
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In  the  continuity  of  existence,  early  experiences  are 
like  the  rivers  that  vanish  in  the  earth  at  one  spot,  to 
reappear  miles  away  at  another.  They  are  buried  under 
the  intervening  years,  when  the  mind  is  absorbed  in  the 
stress  and  struggle  of  mid  age,  but  spring  into  renewed 
activity  when  the  shadows  of  life  are  cast  by  the  setting 
sun. 

I  remember  a  supernal  night  that  to  this  hour  thrills 
me  through  and  through  whenever  I  think  of  it.  On  the 
outskirts  of  my  native  town  was  a  cindery  playground, 
uninviting  in  appearance,  and  not  improved  by  its 
surroundings,  being  bounded  by  a  tall  blank  wall,  a 
disused  workhouse,  a  stonemason's  yard,  and  an  iron 
foundry  belching  sulphurous  flames  and  smoke.  When, 
however,  the  proprietress  of  a  travelling  theatre — may 
the  earth  lie  lightly  on  her  breast — made  one  of  her 
periodic  visits,  with  two  caravans  and  ten  wagons  of 
properties,  and  erected  thereon  a  wood  and  canvas  temple 
of  Thespis,  it  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  a  wide  area. 
And  to  no  one  had  it  a  more  seductive  fascination  than 
for  me.  I  always  loitered  when  I  passed  it  on  my  way 
from  school,  and  almost  every  evening  saw  me  lingering 
near  the  stage  door  like  a  rejected  peri.  I  read  with  avid 
interest  the  playbills  in  the  shop  windows,  and  envied 
from  my  heart  the  lucky  mortals  who  had  time  and  money 
to  spare  to  see  the  entrancing  dramas  performed.  That 
the  plays  could  be  other  than  the  supremest  works  of  art 
never  entered  my  head,  but  my  share  in  them  for  some 
weeks  was  confined  to  faint  whiffs  from  the  footlights  as  I 
listened  on  Saturday  mornings  to  the  black-eyed,  dark- 
haired  daughter  of  the  owner,  aged  seventeen,  getting  up 
a  new  part,  or  conning  over  an  old  one  in  the  family 
caravan.  Her  I  worshipped  from  afar,  as  if  she  were  a 
being  from  another  planet.  The  members  of  the  stock 
company  were  all  objects  of  admiration,  and  the  principal 
tragedian,  when  he  took  his  walks  abroad,  like  one  of 
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his  favourite  characters,  Julius  Ceesar,  seemed  to  my 
enamoured  gaze,  to 

bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus. 

With  him  I  formed  a  strange  boyish  friendship.  At  one 
time  he  had  acted  with  Dion  Boucicault,  and  when  he 
showed  me  a  beautifully  bound  copy  of  the  dramatist's 
works,  presented  to  him  by  the  author,  I  was  so  proud  of 
the  confidence  that,  months  afterwards,  my  schoolmates 
detested  me  as  a  conceited,  vain-glorious  boaster.  Though 
unknown  to  fame,  I  think  of  him  as  the  finest  actor  that 
ever  trod  the  boards  in  sock  and  buskin. 

But  I  had  not  yet  seen  him  act.  His  benefit  perform- 
ance :  "  Hamlet,  or  the  Prince  of  Denmark,"  was  an- 
nounced for  an  ensuing  Friday,  and  I  was  in  despair. 
On  theatres  and  playhouses  my  parents  looked  askance, 
and  though  I  was  not  expressly  forbidden  to  enter  one, 
the  law  was  rigid  that  I  must  remain  indoors  after  dark. 
My  prospects  appeared  hopeless,  when,  at  the  last  moment, 
a  kindly  fate  spirited  my  father  and  mother  away  from 
home  until  the  following  day.  The  servant,  a  very  dragon 
of  watchfulness,  was  providentially  required  to  nurse  a 
sick  friend,  and  the  road  to  Elysium  was  free.  In  ten 
minutes  I  was  at  the  booth.  A  dazzling  creature  at  the 
pay  desk  condescendingly  took  my  two  copper  coins,  and 
I  was  soon  installed  on  a  reserved  seat  in  the  front  row  of 
carpeted  forms.  With  eager  anticipation  I  awaited  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  while  the  orchestra,  one  violin  and 
a  tinkly  piano,  played  an  appropriate  prelude. 

Of  the  play  itself  I  had  a  vague  impression  that  it  was 
the  supremest  effort  of  Shakespeare's  genius.  Of  the  plot 
I  knew  nothing.  The  soliloquies  and  several  short 
passages  I  knew  by  heart  from  school-readers  and 
anthologies. 

The  curtain  rose,  displaying  the  battlements  of  Elsinore. 
In  the  dim  light  I  watched  the  kingly  apparition  appear, 
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and  heard  the  spectral  voice  pouring  its  awful  tale  in 
Hamlet's  horror-stricken  ears.  From  that  moment  the 
poor-looking  stage  was  transfigured  into  a  scene  of  tragedy 
sublimely  grand.  The  psychological  problems  involved 
I  naturally  did  not  understand,  but  I  was  caught  in  the 
net  of  sorcery  woven  by  the  dead  enchanter :  and 
enthralled  by  the  matchless  music  of  his  verse.  As  the 
drama  proceeded,  and  act  succeeded  act,  and  scene 
followed  scene,  I  witnessed,  not  third-rate  mummers 
mouthing  in  mimicry  of  life,  but  a  real  king  and  queen : 
the  foolish-wise  Polonius  :  the  unhappy  Ophelia,  and  the 
rest  of  the  characters  at  the  Danish  court  revealing  their 
inmost  nature  under  stress  of  circumstance  and  warring 
interests.  For  three  hours  I  was  tossed  like  a  ball  in  that 
tangle  and  tumult  of  human  passions,  and  through  it  all 
Hamlet  moved  like  a  portent,  casting  spells  and  uttering 
incantations,  and  when  the  curtain  fell  it  seemed  like  the 
end  of  the  world. 

I  have  seen  many  productions  of  the  play  since,  in 
magnificent  settings,  with  costumes  and  pageantry 
archaBologically  correct,  but  never  the  sable-suited 
melancholy  Prince  I  saw  that  vivid  night, — fighting  fate 
and  himself  with  unescapable  futility  in  the  spectre- 
haunted  castle  by  the  sea.  There  has  always  been  some- 
thing lacking,  an  essential  element,  elusive  and  undefin- 
able  as  a  perfume :  and  to  recapture  it  I  must  go  back 
fifty  years,  to  a  poorly  equipped  penny  playhouse,  per- 
meated with  the  aromatic  scent  of  sawdust  and  orange 
peel,  and  be  a  boy  once  more. 

And,  taking  that  retrospective  review,  it  seems  that 
present  felicity  is  inseparable  from  the  age  of  innocence 
and  faith.  The  inspired  writer  who  pourtrayed  our  first 
parents,  wrote  his  own  personal  experience  in  describing 
the  effect  of  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  that 
experience  is  repeated  in  each  generation.  Happiness, 
that  comes  to  us  unsought  when  we  are  young,  quickly 
takes  flight  when  unwelcome  truth  shatters  our  fairest 
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ideals.  My  own  experience  was  so  disastrous  that,  if 
possible,  I  would  draw  over  it  an  impenetrable  veil. 

There  was  a  time,  as  I  recall  it  now,  when  life  to  me 
was  an  ethereal  day-dream.  My  constant  companion  was 
a  little  sister,  the  sharer  of  all  my  joys.  Together  we 
spent  our  days :  together  we  heard  in  Spring  the  cuckoo's 
haunting  voice  :  together  we  rambled  in  the  fields  and 
lanes  in  Summer,  and  sat  by  the  fireside  in  Winter  listen- 
ing to  an  adorable  mother  crooning  old  songs,  while  in 
return,  we  regaled  her  with  the  fairy  tales  we  had  been 
reading :  or  made  her  cheeks  mantle  with  pleasure  as  we 
unfolded  our  plans  for  her  welfare  when  we  should  be 
upgrown.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  beatific  look  on  that 
dear  mother's  face  as  I  proudly  told  her  that,  when  I  was 
a  man  I  would  take  care  she  should  rival  the  heroine  of 
one  of  her  favourite  songs,  and  that  daily 

She  should  walk  in  silk  attire 
And  siller  hae  to  spare? 

Not  while  memory  keeps  her  throne.  What  a  strange 
wonderland  we  dwelt  in,  my  sister  and  I !  [How  happy  we 
were  !  What  a  golden  time  it  was  !  And  then,  as  always, 
something  happened.  The  shadow  of  Death's  wings  brooded 
over  the  house  a  little  while,  and,  in  the  impressive 
phrase  of  scripture,  my  sister  was  not. 

A  sudden  silence  fell  on  our  home.  The  blinds  were 
drawn,  and  domestic  work  was  carried  on  in  semi-twilight. 
People  moved  with  noiseless  footsteps,  and  spoke  in 
hushed  whispers.  My  father,  a  busy  man,  I  seldom  saw. 
With  my  mother  I  wept  in  sympathy,  and  tried,  in  boyish 
fashion,  to  comfort  her.  Yery  strangely,  I  was  more 
bewildered  than  grieved  at  our  bereavement.  I  felt  sad 
and  lonely,  and  missed  the  bright  presence  of  my  play- 
fellow :  but  we  had  talked  so  often  of  heaven,  of  how 
desirable  a  place  it  was,  and  what  we  should  do  when  we 
got  there,  that  my  sense  of  loss  was  overcome  by  the 
feeling  that  our  separation  would  not  be  a  long  one.  But 
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when  I  looked  on  the  small  waxen  face,  framed  in  soft, 
brown  curls,  for  the  last  time,  the  mystery  of  death  over- 
whelmed me. 

Of  the  funeral  I  remember  every  incident;  the  passing 
round  of  wine  and  biscuits  :  the  quiet  bustle  of  the  under- 
taker's men :  the  slow  ride  to  the  graveyard :  the  solemn 
ceremony  at  the  graveside :  the  quicker  drive  home,  and 
the  dinner  for  invited  friends. 

With  the  removal  of  the  cloth  conversation  began,  but 
not  the  kind  I  expected  to  hear.  There  was  no  expression 
of  sympathy  for  our  loss :  no  reference  to  the  life  beyond 
the  grave,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  that  filled  my  imagina- 
tion, and  within  whose  jasper  walls  I  pictured  my 
departed  sister  to  be ;  and  no  attempt  to  explain  the  dread 
mystery  of  dissolution.  Instead,  the  discussion  circled 
round  a  question  raised  by  one  of  the  company  whether, 
in  offering  certain  shares,  he  was  justified  in  withholding 
information  which,  if  disclosed,  would  lower  their  price. 
I  was  dumfounded.  These  guests  were  elders  of  the 
church,  deacons,  local  preachers.  I  had  invested  them 
with  robes  of  sanctity.  I  thought  of  them  as  I  did  of  the 
patriarchs  of  old,  men  who  walked  with  God,  set  apart 
for  holy  offices.  They  were  connected  with  my  most 
hallowed  associations,  and  every  word  they  uttered  was  a 
blow  at  some  sacred  belief,  an  outrage  on  all  my  ideas  of 
strictest  rectitude.  I  could  not  fully  comprehend  the 
jesuistical  casuistries  of  the  argument  by  which  they  tried 
to  justify  to  themselves  the  suppression  of  truth  for 
material  gain — such  hair-splitting  was  beyond  my  mental 
powers — but  I  understood  enough  to  make  me  feel  like  a 
lost  soul  stumbling  in  the  ruins  of  a  shattered  universe. 

I  know  now  my  standard  was  uncharitably  high,  as  I 
expected  immaculate  conduct  from  those  I  reverenced, 
but,  looking  back  on  that  fateful  afternoon,  I  agree  with 
a  recent  writer  that  "it  will  be  a  very  ugly  world  when 
the  religious  sense  is  dead  in  all  children.  For  it  is  the 
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poetry  of  the  young  that  should  colour  all  after  thought— 
or  at  least  render  cosmic  emotions  possible  later  on." 

So  I  passed,  as  we  all  pass,  soon  or  late,  from  the  Golden 
Age,  through  the  prodigal,  exuberant  days  of  adolescence, 
to  the  dusty  arena  and  turmoil  of  after  life :  and  learned, 
as  most  of  us  learn,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  first  lesson 
in  the  Gospel  of  Getting  On.  And  in  that  arena  of  ruined 
hopes,  of  frustrated  aims  and  thwarted  ambitions,  are  we 
ever  really  satisfied  and  happy?  Sometimes  we  pretend 
to  be,  but  it  is  not  like  the  pretending  of  the  halcyon  days 
when  we  could  convert  a  crust  into  a  feast  of  Lucullus, 
or  a  box  of  native  blooms  into  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon.  No :  in  the  heat  and  clamour  of  the  combat 
we  cannot  repeat  the  pristine  jubilance  of  the  time  when 
mere  existence  was  a  benediction.  But  when  the  filching 
years  have  taken  all  that  makes  life  desirable  and  sweet, 
and  the  skies  have  lost  their  lustre,  and  the  earth '  its 
lovely  hues,  and  love  itself  has  grown  grey  and  pallid  as 
a  wintry  beam :  then,  if  we  open  wide  the  windows  of  the 
mind,  we  shall  see  the  limpid  streams  and  enamelled 
meadows,  and  hear  the  pipes  of  Pan  making  melody  in  the 
ancient  forest  glades  of  that  Arcadia  where,  free  from 
care  as  the  wanton  wind,  we  played  and  sported  long  ago 
in  happy  ignorance  of  all  the  future  held  in  store. 

Oh,  blessed  thought  that  in  our  inward  gaze 
We  still  retain  the  best  of  our  best  days. 


ANTONIO    STRADIVARI. 

Cremona,  A.D.  1734. 

A  SOLILOQUY. 

Stradivari  is  sitting  alone  in  his  workshop,  a  loft  on  the 
top  storey  of  his  house;  it  is  partly  open  to  air  and  light  on 
both  sides.  Violins  hang  from  the  beams  to  dry  the 
varnish,  moulds  and  patterns  cover  the  wall  spaces,  tools 
and  unfinished  parts  of  violins  lie  on  the  work  benches. 

He  is  ninety  years  old,  lean  and  grizzled,  yet  vigorous 
and  capable.  It  is  near  sunset  on  a  Summer  evening. 

OEE  how  the  sunlight  with  its  ruddy  gold 

Glows  like  a  smouldering  fire  on  these  dim  walls, 
Touching  my  dusty  patterns  and  designs 
With  its  warm  fingers,  loving,  lingering 
As  with  farewell,  before  it  fades  away 
And  darkness  softly  gathers  all  within 
Its  tender  folds— now  I  must  lay  aside 
These  precious  slips  of  wood,  these  faithful  tools 
For  my  old  eyes  demand  the  light  of  day. 
Yet  will  I  rest  awhile  in  this  dear  room 
Above  the  darkening  town.     Behold  far  off 
The  rich  expanding  plain  of  Lombardy 
Steeped  in  the  crimson  sunlight,  reaches  out — • 
Like  my  abounding  years  !     I  will  give  thanks 
For  all  the  mercies  that  have  followed  me 
From  my  first  conscious  morning  until  now. 
This  house  where  I  have  lived  these  fifty  years 
Still  shelters  me.     Here  were  my  children  born 
And  all  the  children  of  my  hand  and  brain, 
My  Violins — a  goodly  multitude 
Gone  forth — a  gift,  to  the  awakening  world 
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That  knows  not  yet  their  wonder  and  their  joy. 

My  precious  craft — so  old — yet  lovely  still, 

Even  to  me  though  worn  with  seventy  years' 

Unceasing  toil — happy  and  fruitful  years — 

All  faithful  to  the  service  of  my  craft. 

Not  turned  aside  by  any  vain  pursuit 

(Or  any  whim  of  pleasure  or  ambition) 

But  holding  fast  this  thread  of  my  existence, 

Willing  to  follow  on — to  follow  on — 

With  ceaseless  strivings  of  a  sense  unsatisfied, 

A  discontent  divine  in  mortal  vesture 

Till  fine  intention  purified  my  vision. — 

Oh  highest  excellence,  austere,  intangible, 

A  dream  within  a  dream,  a  will  of  the  wisp 

Ever  before  me,  never  in  my  grasp. 

Have  I  not  courted  thee,  these  seventy  years — 

And  won  some  favour  for  my  faithful  love? 

For  there  were  moments  too  when  like  a  climber 

On  some  immaculate  mountain  top  uplifted 

I  breathed  the  piercing  air  of  high  achievement, 

My  loftiest  inspiration  realised. 

What  poet  is  there  hath  not  put  his  life 

Into  his  book  ?     So  I,  whatever  grace 

Or  skill,  or  sense  of  touch,  God  gave  to  me, 

Of  subtlety  of  purpose  or  desire, 

Have  put  into  these  slender  bonds  of  wood 

To  speak  when  Stradivari's  lips  are  dumb. 

A  trifle  maybe  making  Violins 

And  Violins — and  yet  sufficing  me 

For  labour,  solace  and  divine  ambition. 

I  well  remember  as  if  'twere  yesterday 
When  first  I  came  into  this  radiant  room 
My  own  at  last  after  some  waiting  years. 
Then  I  was  young  and  strong — hand  firm 
And  vision  clear  and  heart  untamed. 
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Twas  then  full  fifty  years  ago  I  made 
For  Cosimo,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
A  gem  of  matchless  form  and  workmanship, 
It  should  endure  for  full  five  hundred  years, 
In  fadeless  youth  if  handled  worthily. 


And  all  those  masterpieces  of  my  prime 

Steeped  in  the  gathered  wisdom  of  long  years, 

Where  are  they  gone  ?     In  what  strange  hands  bestowed  ? 

Maybe  some  worn  with  usage  and  neglect 

Their  beauty  marred,  my  fine  work  blurred  or  hid 

Yet  conscious  of  their  being  pride  and  power 

In  every  rich  vibration  resonant  still ! 

Some  loved  and  cared  for,  touched  by  skilful  hands 

Moving  the  secret  places  of  the  soul 

To  joys  and  griefs  unutterable  else. 

Some  lost — forgotten — long  in  darkness  hid 

Voiceless  for  ages  yet — until  at  last 

They  venture  forth  still  young  and  beautiful 

To  show  the  world  how  Stradivari  wrought. 


My  pulse  is  vigorous  yet,  my  eye  is  clear, 
My  hand,  though  feeble,  is  obedient  still. 
And  this  spare  form  with  all  its  ninety  years 
Is  sound  and  sinewy  as  a  knotted  vine. 
I  will  accomplish  yet,  before  I  die, 
A  new  example  that  shall  rival  all 
The  great  achievements  of  my  finest  years. 
Within  one  Yiolin  I  will  assemble 
All  that  I  ever  knew  of  craftsmanship 
That  makes  for  beauty  and  for  witchery. 
Not  with  Amati's  honeyed  sweetness  filled, 
Though  perfect  that,  within  its  narrow  bounds 
Yet  wanting  richness  and  virility. 
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Ah,  iny  good  master,  ages  long  ago 
How  well  I  served  and  loved  and  reverenced  thee 
Yet  tried  thy  patience  oft  when  I  adventured 
Into  new  forms,  with  restless  discontent 
For  did  tradition.     Would  thy  gentle  eyes 
Might  see  my  work — this  last  so  soon  to  be, 
For  which  I  seek  the  crowning  excellence 
That  all  my  gathered  wisdom  can  achieve. 

This  latest  offspring  of  my  age  shall  be 

Full  throated,  mellow,  like  Guarneri's  best, 

Yet  with  my  own  intensity  endowed, 

The  secret  thrill  that  none  can  steal  from  me ! 

It  shall  be  softer  than  a  woman's  voice 

Crooning  a  cradle  song,  yet  clear  and  fine 

As  a  sad  lover  pleading  to  the  stars. 

Oft  in  the  sacred  service  of  the  Church 

Finding  its  delicate  path  like  sunset  fire 

Down  the  long  shaded  aisles  of  the  Duomo 

Stirring  the  echoes  of  the  fretted  roof 

With  song  Divine.     No  hand  but  mine  shall  touch 

The  smallest  part,  not  my  good  son  Francisco, 

Nor  patient  Omobono,  No,  nor  yet 

My  skilled  Bergonzi,  best  of  all  my  school, 

Yet  wanting  some  essential  points  of  craft. 

My  own  right  hand  alone  shall  fashion  thee — 

I  will  select,  approve,  assemble  every  part 

With  nicest  judgment  and  discrimination. 

This  close-grained  pine,  dried  in  Cremona's  sun 
Shall  be  the  table,  finely  fashioned 
Not  over-arched — like  the  rough  German  school 
Aping  the  faults  without  the  matchless  skill 
Of  Stainer,  once  my  friend  and  comrade  true, 
Working  with  me  at  old  Amati's  bench 
In  the  glad  youthful  days,  ere  trouble  came 
And  crushed  his  happy  spirit,  even  to  madness. 
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Alas !  in  those  old  days  he  rallied  me 

For  pressing  all  my  work  with  ceaseless  care 

Too  dull,  too  prudent  was  I  for  my  age ! 

Ah  well — how  swift  I  wander  back 

To  those  bright  years,  so  rich  in  pasturage 

For  my  old  mind  to  banquet  on  again  ! 

Now  to  my  work — This  pine,  a  treasured  piece 

That  I  shall  shape  with  gentle  modulation 

Down  to  the  perfect  form  for  resonance 

And  for  the  glint  of  beauty  in  its  veins, 

The  dull  fire,  sparkling,  smouldering,  under  all. 

This  lustrous  broad  barred  Maple  too  shall  melt 

Under  my  chisel  to  such  curve  and  slope 

I  need  for  beauty  and  for  excellence, 

Firm  in  its  place  each  perfect  corner  block, 

Shall  fit  as  tho'  it  had  been  there  for  ever, 

The  linings  too,  binding,  as  is  my  wont, 

In  one  enduring  whole,  strong  and  yet  free — 

The  rich  voluted  scroll  so  finely  turned 

Shall  breathe  with  beauty,  like  a  sentient  thing, 

The  last  fine  spiritual  touch  that  crowns  the  whole. 

And  over  all  it  shall  be  garmented 

With  those  most  rare  and  precious  gums  I  know — 

My  crimson  varnish,  flexible  and  rich 

As  royal  velvet,  shall  enclose,  protect, 

Restrain,  yet  liberate  and  glorify. 

And  my  old  tender  soul  shall  muse  on  thee 
By  day  and  night  shall  compass  thee  about 
With  patient  love  and  infinite  desire 
And  mingle  all  these  perfect  elements, 
Steeping  them  in  the  mellow  harmony 
Of  all  my  gracious  and  rejoicing  years. 
HaJ)py  the  man  who  loves  and  cares  for  thee, 
Who,  loving  much,  wins  thy  abiding  love. 
For  thou  shall  whisper  to  him  in  the  dark 
The  innermost  secrets  of  the  Universe, 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  Love  and  Destiny. 
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Perhaps  I  may  not  live  to  hear  thy  voice, 
The  best  reward  that  ever  crowns  my  work. 
Bowed  by  my  weight  of  years  I  can  go  down 
To  my  last  resting-place  serene  and  glad. 
Have  I  not  lived  to  gather  great  renown, 
And  a  rich  store  of  pistoles  for  my  heirs, 
So  that  men  doff  their  caps  as  I  pass  by 
And  whisper  of  my  riches  and  my  fame ! 
Full  well  I  know,  this  last  shall  grow  and  grow 
Through  all  the  generations  yet  to  be. 

Alas  that  I  should  boast,  knowing  full  well 
Whose  vessel  I  am  and  whose  the  gentle  hand 
Hath  led  me  all  these  years,  I  will  lie  down 
Yielding  my  patient  soul  to  the  dear  Christ 
Who  gave  me  all  the  skill  my  pride  commends. 
And  if  I  wake  again,  it  is  to  serve, 
And  if  I  wake  no  more,  may  I  arise 
In  my  true  person,  cleansed  and  sanctified, 
And  humbly  lay  my  gift  before  the  One 
Who  knoweth  all,  and  wait  the  gracious  voice 
To  welcome  and  acknowledge  even  me 
A  good  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord. 
But  now  to  rest — in  joyful  confidence 
To-morrow's  sun  shall  see  me  at  my  bench. 

FREDERIC  SMITH. 


NOTE. — In  the  year  1734,  when  Stradivari  was  ninety 
years  old,  he  made  a  fine  violin  which  was  entirely  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  It  is  considered  the  finest  specimen 
of  his  later  period.  For  many  years  it  was  in  the 
"  Fountain  "  collection,  and  later  became  the  property  of 
the  late  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney. 


ON    THE    SOURCES    OF    INTEREST     IN 
MODERN    PAINTING. 


By  E.  E.  MINTON. 


^ 


chief  difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
painting  is,  that  the  former  described  everything  in 
terms  of  one  distance,  that  is,  of  the  foreground.  The 
more  distant  figures,  the  details  of  the  landscape,  were 
painted  as  minutely  as  if  they  were  miniatures  of  the 
figures  and  objects  occupying  the  foreground.  Every- 
thing was  painted  clearly  and  sharply,  and  every  figure 
and  object  claimed  equal  attention  from  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  This  method  of  painting,  whilst  untrue  to 
actual  vision,  had  its  general  justification  in  the  fact  that 
it  suited  the  mental  attitude  of  the  time.  It  was  adapted 
to  the  expression  of  interest  in  the  subject,  which  is,  the 
particular  mark  of  ancient  painting,  the  subject  in  ancient 
painting  being  either  portraits  or  dramatic  tableaux.  For 
each  of  these,  the  right  distance  is  a  speaking  distance,  in 
other  words,  the  foreground.  What  happens  is,  that  the 
painter  naively  extends  the  same  definiteness  to  the  remote 
parts  of  the  landscape,  and  Albrecht  Dtirer  invites  us  to 
count  the  houses  of  Nuremberg  in  the  background  with  the 
same  attentive  scrutiny  as  we  bestow  upon  St.  Jerome  in 
the  foreground. 

The  term,  modern  art,  implies  a  different  method  of 
seeing,  different  kinds  of  interest,  and  a  whole  world  of 
emotion,  of  which  ancient  art  knew  nothing. 

The  system  on  which  ancient  art  is  based  is  an  analytic 
way  of  looking  at  things.  Painting  of  this  kind  looks  at  the 
world  in  three  separate  acts.  The  first  determines  the  out- 
lines of  forms,  the  second  estimates  how  much  darker  one 
part  is  than  another,  and  the  third  decides  on  the  colour 
to  be  spread  over  these  forms.  So  far  from  rendering  the 
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objects  in  a  scene  as  a  whole,  it  is  an  effort  to  explain 
their  structure  when  examined  separately. 

This  method  may  result  in  an  extremely  beautiful 
convention,  and  one  that  renders  certain  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  subject  matter  with  great  intensity.  But 
in  defining  the  sources  of  interest  in  modern  painting,  we 
rule  out  decorative  conventions  of  picture  making,  and  we 
confine  our  attention  to  pictures  as  reports  of  what 
the  eye  sees  in  the  actual  world.  This  means  looking  at 
a  picture  as  a  statement  of  facts.  Every  picture  is  that, 
although  it  may  be  a  great  deal  more.  What  are  the 
artist's  resources  in  the  terms  of  modern  painting  for 
claiming  our  attention  and  emphasizing  his  facts? 

Let  me  quote  some  words  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  in 
his  llth  Discourse  he  explains  the  logic  of  modern 
painting. 

"When  one  examines  with  a  critical  eye  the  manner  of 
those  painters  whom  we  consider  as  patterns,  we  shall  find  that 
their  great  fame  does  not  proceed  from  their  works  being  more 
highly  finished  than  those  of  other  artists,  or  from  a  more 
minute  attention  to  details,  but  from  that  enlarged  comprehen- 
sion which  sees  the  whole  object  at  once,  and  that  energy  of  art 
which  gives  its  characteristic  effect  by  adequate  expression." 
And  again,  "  The  detail  of  particulars  which  does  not  assist  the 
expression  of  the  main  characteristic,  is  worse  than  useless  ;  it 
is  mischievous,  as  it  dissipates  the  attention,  and  withdraws  it 
from  the  principal  point.  It  may  be  remarke.d  that  the  impres- 
sion which  is  left  on  our  mind,  even  of  things  that  are 
familiar  to  us,  is  seldom  more  than  their  general  effect,  beyond 

which  we  do  not  look  in  recognising  such  objects 

I  do  not  mean  to  subscribe  what  degree  of  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  minute  parts  ;  this  it  is  hard  to  settle.  We  are 
sure  that  it  is  expressing  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  which 
can  alone  give  to  objects  their  true  and  touching  character,  and 
wherever  this  is  observed,  whatever  else  may  be  neglected,  we 
acknowledge  the  hand  of  a  master.  We  may  even  go  further 
and  observe  that  when  the  general  effect  only  is  presented  to  us 
by  a  skilful  hand,  it  appears  to  express  the  object  represented 
in  a  more  lively  manner  than  the  minutest  resemblance  would 
do  ...  Excellence  in  any  one  of  those  parts  of  art  will 
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never  be  acquired  by  an  artist  unless  he  has  the  habit  of  looking 
at  objects  at  large,  and  observing  the  effect  ivhich  they  have  on  the 
eye  when  it  is  dilated  and  employed  upon  the  whole,  without 
seeing  any  one  of  the  parts  distinctly.  It  is  by  this  that  we  obtain 
the  ruling  characteristic,  and  that  we  learn  to  imitate  it  by  short 
and  dexterous  methods." 

Here  is  the  whole  case  for  modern  painting,  and  that 
procedure  against  which  the  adverse  criticism  has  been 
chiefly  directed,  to  wit,  blurred  definition,  explained  and 
justified  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  century  and  more  ago. 
The  complaint  against  much  modern  work,  of  mistiness, 
smudging,  "want  of  finish,"  may  be  included  in  this  charge 
of  "blurred  definition,"  and  the  defender  of  modern 
painting  has  to  prove  that,  so  far  from  being  a  defect  or  a 
fault,  it  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  artist. 
This  obliteration  of  details  will  be  found  to  arise  from  two 
sources,  the  first  being  the  natural  aspect  of  things  to  the 
disinterested  eye  from  a  chosen  point — in  other  words, 
the  kind  of  impression  we  have  of  objects  when  just  within 
the  range  of  vision,  though  our  eyes  are  fixed  on  a  point 
beyond  them.  The  second  is  the  degree  of  importance  given 
to  them  by  the  interested  eye,  regarding  the  various  details 
which  have  suggested  the  picture,  in  the  order  of  attention. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  degree  of  attention  and 
emphasis  of  statement,  the  question  of  impressionism  is 
raised  in  an  acute  form. 

Suppose  we  take  as  an  illustration,  the  non-pictorial 
poster,  a  form  of  art  which  has  this  much  in  common 
with  the  picture,  that  it  addresses  its  claim  to  attention 
from  beginning  to  end,  to  the  eye.  In  a  poster  we  have 
a  number  of  facts  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  claim 
our  attention  in  the  order  in  which  they  strike  the  eye. 
If  it  be  the  announcement  of  a  meeting,  there  is  the 
subject,  the  speaker,  place,  time,  prices  of  admission,  etc., 
and  a  well-planned  poster  will  give  to  each  of  these  facts 
its  proper  importance  to  the  eye,  by  the  choice  of  type 
used,  so  that  the  passer-by  will  be  caught  by  the  most 
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important  fact,  and  if  he  thinks  fit  stop  to  collect  the  less 
important  facts. 

Now  if  we  look  for  the  devices  by  which  the  chief 
matter  and  the  lesser  matters  are  graded  for  our  attention, 
we  shall  find  it  in  the  position  and  size  of  the  type  on  the 
poster.  This  is  the  device  we  find  in  an  extreme  form  in 
Egyptian  and  other  early  art,  where  the  god  is  made 
larger  than  his  worshippers.  It  is  also  one  of  the  devices 
of  caricature  in  all  times,  forms  being  exaggerated  to 
draw  attention  to  them.  Without  going  further,  then, 
we  have  scale,  a  central,  or  isolated  position  as  a  means 
of  claiming  attention  to  a  pictorial  fact. 

But  whilst  the  large  type  of  the  poster  may  be  read  at 
a  distance  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  nearer  to  make  out 
the  smaller  type.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  really  two 
posters  in  one. 

And  the  difference  between  modern  and  ancient  paint- 
ing is,  for  practical  purposes,  whether  it  should  be  possible 
to  read  the  small  type  as  clearly  as  the  large  by  going 
closer  to  the  picture.  That  is  to  say,  after  viewing  the 
picture  at  the  distance  at  which  the  eye  comfortably  sees 
it  all  at  once,  ought  we  to  expect  when  we  go  nearer,  to 
find  the  details,  minutely  made  out,  as  they  would  be  in 
Nature  when  we  walked  up  to  them?  Now  we  have  just 
seen  that  Sir  Joshua  in  his  theory,  like  the  great  modern 
painters  in  their  practice,  denies  that  a  picture  can  satisfy 
like  a  real  thing  at  both  distances. 

Modern  painting  provides  us  with  another  pleasure  when 
we  come  nearer  to  the  picture  than  the  distance  at  which 
it  is  intelligible  and  coherent.  We  then  admire  the 
strange  mechanism  and  skilful  handiwork  by  which  the 
illusion  at  the  proper  distance  has  been  created,  but  we 
do  not  expect  to  find  that  the  artist  has  combined  the 
illusion  of  the  whole  at  one  distance  with  detail  seen  at 
another. 

We  gather  then,  that  just  as  the  smaller  type  in  the 
poster  allows  the  bigger  type  to  emphasize  its  important 
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facts  over  the  less  important,  so  the  blurred  fact 
in  the  picture  allows  the  clear  fact  to  assert  itself.  We 
also  assume  that  in  looking  at  a  picture  statement,  the 
eye  should  be  informed  which  are  the  important  facts. 
We  shall  see  that  the  blurred  fact  is  not  only  useful  as  a 
repoussoir  for  the  clear  fact,  but  that  it  is  desirable  in 
itself,  because  it  has  a  significance  of  its  own :  a  special 
interest  and  emotion  belong  to  it.  For  this  reason  it  may 
sometimes  be  desirable  to  paint  a  picture  not  merely  with 
some  of  its  definitions  blurred  for  the  sake  of  others,  but 
with  all  its  definitions  blurred  for  the  sake  of  a  particular 
feeling  which  that  method  will  induce  more  effectually 
than  any  other.  And  here  we  drop  the  poster  as  an 
illustration;  a  blurred  poster  would  be  ridiculous,  but  a 
picture  entirely  blurred  would  be  perfectly  reasonable. 

The  first  source  of  blurred  definition  is  that  which 
springs  from  the  action  of  the  mind  through  the  eye, 
interesting  itself  in  one  thing  rather  than  another.  We 
assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  eye  has  chosen  a 
subject,  is  not  poking  vaguely  about,  but  is  arrested  and 
interested.  Such  a  choice  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
picture  making.  When,  then,  is  the  image,  as  we  see  it, 
blurred?  We  are  accustomed,  in  the  study  of  the  mental 
powers,  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  attention  can  only 
properly  be  given  to  "  one  thing  at  a  time."  In  common 
experience,  the  "  well-regulated  mind  "  gives  its  attention 
to  a  certain  fact,  or  group  of  related  facts,  which  duty  or 
interest  have  summoned  to  its  presence;  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  of  facts  remain  in  the  dim  ante-rooms  of  conscious- 
ness, waiting  their  turn.  But  the  mind  regarding  the 
outer  world  through  the  eye  and  confronted  by  a  thousand 
and  one  facts  of  scenery,  atmosphere,  etc.,  all  that 
fills  the  field  of  vision,  is  at  first  less  able  to  choose 
its  subject,  to  select  its  material.  So  far  from 
the  calm  attitude  of  the  thinker,  giving  audience 
to  the  creatures  of  his  own  creation  or  memory,  he  has 
become  the  politician  on  the  balcony  facing  a  crowd  of 
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clamorous  interrupters .  Against  this  battery  the  eye 
protects  itself  so  as  to  admit  but  one  or  two  facts  at  a  time. 
It  does  this  by  two  means.  Within  the  field  of  vision 
there  is  a  spot  more  select  than  the  rest,  a  more  sensitive 
part  of  the  retina.  Within  this  spot  definitions  become 
clearer,  outside  of  it  they  are  blurred.  Secondly,  the  lens 
of  the  eye,  lest  it  should  see  too  much  at  one  time,  allows 
it  to  adjust  itself  to  one  distance  only,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  rest.  It  is  a  mechanism  that  allows  it  to  attend  to 
things  only  in  this  way.  On  turning  the  shoulder  of  the 
wooded  knoll  which  hides  Conway  from  the  marsh,  you 
see,  grouped  in  perspective,  one  object  behind  another,  the 
wall  of  the  old  town,  the  quay,  the  groups  of  shipping, 
and  further  beyond,  the  grey  towers  of  the  Castle  against 
a  dark  background  of  tree-clad  hill.  Now,  if  the  eye 
fastens  on  the  shipping,  quay,  etc.,  the  near  objects  in  the 
view,  the  more  distant  castle  and  hill  fall  out  of  focus; 
if  on  the  castle,  the  shipping  and  quay  fall  out  of  focus. 
That  is  to  say,  that  object  on  which  the  eye  has  fastened 
will  be  sharply  defined,  whilst  the  other  objects  will  be 
blurred.  Blurred  definition  means  "  out  of  focus." 

But  the  aims  of  the  artist  do  not  end  here.  The  eye, 
in  designing  its  subject,  does  not  remain  absolutely  still, 
nor  does  it  keep  with  absolute  strictness  to  one  focus.  The 
mind  employs  this  optical  machinery  freely,  like  a  turnstile 
whose  keeper  has  instructions  whom  to  admit. 

These  two  faculties  of  the  eye,  the  sensitiveness  of  one 
portion  of  the  retina,  its  limitation  to  one  focus  at  a  time, 
are  means  to  aid  the  attention;  and  attention  itself  is 
governed  by  interest.  Consider  the  freedom  with  which 
interest  compels  us  to  accept  or  refuse  what  is  offered  to 
the  eye  in  a  view.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  method 
of  painting  which  does  not  take  interest  into  account,  yet 
to  listen  to  the  theories  of  some  painters  and  critics,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  first  duty  of  painting  was  to  go 
dead  against  all  the  selecting  and  subordinating  efforts  of 
the  eye. 
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The  painter  who,  in  obedience  to  a  great  authority  of 
the  Victorian  age,  goes  to  work  "  rejecting  nothing, 
scorning  nothing,"  would  appear  to  think  it  possible  to  put 
into  a  picture  everything  that  anybody  might  notice  in  a 
scene.  The  attitude  of  mind  might  range  between  that  of 
a  worshipper  in  a  church  to  that  of  a  person  looking  about 
the  floor  for  pins.  But  he  would  surely  find  out  that  this 
cataloguing  of  facts  of  no  interest  to  him,  was  equally 
impossible  and  absurd.  We  must  limit  or  define  our 
interest  in  a  scene  before  we  can  render  it.  The  idea  that 
a  picture  should  be,  like  a  chirpy  host,  primed  with  an 
appropriate  remark  for  every  one  who  comes  up ;  prepared 
to  preach  a  sermon  to  one,  and  gossip  to  another,  generally 
spoken  of  as  "  human  interest,"  backed  up  by  a  solemn 
effect  of  cloud,  may  be  a  philosophic  notion.  It  is  none 
the  less  futile. 

The  academic  mind  is  dead  against  any  interest  what- 
ever. It  is  a  school  teacher's  idea  of  a  world  seen  "for 
the  use  of  schools."  As  it  is  impossible  to  banish  all 
interest,  tne  student  of  art  has  been  taught  to  look  at  the 
world  as  if  it  were  made  of  plaster  casts.  The  eclectic 
mind  is  equally  remarkable.  This  dabbles  sympatheti- 
cally with  the  interests  of  others,  having  none  of  its  own. 
It  speaks  of  uniting  "  classic  line "  with  "  Venetian 
colour,"  as  if  we  should  say,  "Salt  and  sugar  are  good 
things,  let  us  mix  them  together,"  forgetting  that  if  colour 
is  the  theme,  definition  of  form  matters  not.  Then 
there  is  the  modern  order  of  mind  which  holds  that 
the  artist  has  no  better  business  than  the  amusement  of  the 
average  sightseer,  who  in  most  cases  is  incapable  of  being 
so  entertained.  This  may  be  a  philanthropic  notion.  It 
also  is  none  the  less  futile.  There  remain  then  the  many 
whom  it  is  worth  while  to  reason  with.  "  They  have 
merely  been  puzzled  by  a  long  course  of  bad  pictures  and 
tricked  into  believing  that  they  see  things  after  these 
foolish  fashions."  To  them  we  commend  a  studv  of  the 
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modern  pictures  which  trouble  them  so  strangely,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  interested  vision. 

So  much  then  for  "  blurred  definition "  as  springing 
from  the  action  of  the  mind  through  the  eye,  interesting 
itself  in  one  thing  rather  than  another.  Outside  this  are 
the  operations  of  light  and  darkness,  of  mist  and  smoke, 
constantly  at  work  with  a  like  result.  These  cases  of 
blurred  definition  are  offered  by  Nature  herself,  but  the 
mind  seizes  them  as  aids  to  its  own  machinery  for  selection, 
suppression  and  varied  emphasis  of  statement.  The  artist 
who  puts  these  means  together  as  they  exist  in  the  natural 
exercise  of  the  eye  has  thus  at  his  disposal  a  delicate  and 
flexible  method  of  vision.  It  is  a  sort  of  reverie-veil 
beneath  and  through  which  the  general  make  of  things  is 
intelligible,  but  from  which  only  those  features  emerge 
sharply  whose  beauty  and  interest  demand  clearer 
definition. 

The  artists  of  Japan  are  masters  in  the  art  of  selection 
and  rejection  of  the  facts  in  the  field  of  vision.  By  the 
arbitrary  use  of  clouds  they  effect  the  blotting  out  of 
insignificant  parts.  The  plan  of  the  Western  artist  is  far 
subtler — to  take  in  the  whole  field,  but  to  let  emotion  and 
interest  control  the  force  and  distinctness  with  which  its 
essential  features  are  presented.  This  is  the  principle  that 
guides  the  hand  of  an  Orchardson  in  his  selecting  and 
caressing  drawing,  and  that  taught  Whistler  to  wait  till 
twilight  had  worked  the  charm  for  him. 

We  must  pass  over  some  very  interesting  questions 
which  arise  at  this  point  of  our  enquiry,  and  just  note, 
that  at  this  stage  we  realize  what  is  meant  when  painters 
and  critics  speak  of  "  seeing  broadly,"  or  treating  objects 
with  "  breadth,"  and  what  Sir  Joshua  means  by  the 
"  dilated  eye."  An  object  is  seen  broadly  when  thrown 
out  of  focus. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  more  general  view  of  modern  as 
contrasted  with  ancient  pictorial  vision.  In  ancient 
painting  the  search  is  for  the  edges  of  each  individual 
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object,  in  modern  painting  these  outlines  are  lost  and 
found  as  the  individual  objects  take  their  part  in  the 
general  play  of  shapes,  colours  and  tones. 

In  fully  developed  modern  or  impressionistic  painting, 
then,  the  eye  is  called  to  an  infinitely  more  difficult  task 
than  that  of  surveying  and  noting  down  the  exact  outlines 
of  forms. 

Perhaps  the  distinction  between  new  and  old  is  stated 
too  absolutely  for  truth.  Things  overlap  much  more  than 
this  description  allows  for,  but  to  pass  from  Mr.  Frith  to 
Whistler,  or  from  Claude  to  Turner,  is  to  feel  that  a 
revolution  in  the  mode  of  seeing  has  been  accomplished. 
We  are  not  all  of  the  nature  of  those  whose  interest  in 
pictorial  vision  is  limited  to  knowing  where  the  edges  of 
separate  objects  come. 

We  feel  the  terms  "  ancient "  and  "  modern "  in 
painting  must  be  held  loosely,  as  in  our  wanderings 
through  the  National  Gallery  we  hap  upon  a  Rembrandt 
or  a  Velasquez  which  speak  to  us  in  a  voice  of  to-day, 
whilst  there  are  painters  living  who  speak  in  the  language 
of  the  past. 

With  the  development  of  modern  sentiment  and  feeling, 
landscape  and  the  effects  of  distance  have  emerged  from 
under  the  elbows,  and  between  the  haloes,  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  have  become  themselves  the  dominant 
interest.  We  pass  from  the  words  Prospect  or  View  to 
that  of  Effect,  as  we  pass  from  the  habit  of  portrait 
scrutiny  proper  to  topography,  to  the  pattern  of  landscape 
forms,  dressed  in  light,  or  partly  shrouded  in  mist  or 
shadow.  Personal  and  dramatic  interest  is  replaced  by 
incident  of  light  and  shadow,  and  tracts  of  land  and 
water,  trees  and  clouds,  are  "the  tender  stops  of  various 
quills  "  upon  which  the  visual  music  is  played. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  power  of  modern  art,  let 
us  take  the  impression  made  on  the  eye  by  a  crowd.  This 
the  older  art  could  not  render.  For  what  we  mean  by  a 
crowd  is  the  impression  of  the  mass,  the  vague  movement, 
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the  patch  upon  patch  of  half-revealed  faces,  the  multiform 
life.  The  older  art  treated  a  crowd  on  strictly  dramatic 
lines;  the  painter  drew  each  face  as  a  portrait.  But  the 
idea  of  a  crowd  is  different  from  a  knowledge  of  each 
person  in  it.  The  crowd  in  painting,  from  Raphael  to 
Mr.  Frith,  is  a  collection  of  portraits.  It  is  the  modern 
painter  who  gives  us  the  idea  of  the  mass  and  swarm  of 
the  crowd  by  blurred  patches  of  colour. 

Similarly  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  idea  of  a  forest  by 
a  certain  number  of  brightly  defined  trees.  Corot,  when 
he  paints  the  forest  does  not  give  us  six  trees  and  a  half, 
but  by  massing  together  trunks,  branches,  twigs  and 
leaves,  by  vapour,  or  light  and  shadow,  gives  us  the  forest. 
So  again  the  nocturnes  of  Mr.  Whistler  presented  aspects 
of  a  town  and  river  by  night,  undistracted  by  the  gossiping 
incidents  of  the  day — the  details  swamped  in  mist. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  all  this  new  method  of  seeing, 
and  therefore  of  painting  as  affected  by  it,  works  for 
poetry.  These  new  means  of  mist,  darkness,  blurring  of 
the  image,  are  apt  most  often  to  spell  out  to  the  modern 
mind  the  word  "Mystery,"  and  it  is  mystery  that  appeals 
most  to  the  modern  mind.  As  moderns,  we  are  in  love 
with  the  background.  The  eye  in  modern  literature  is 
constantly  on  the  background.  Of  more  than  one  novelist 
it  might  be  said  that  he  confuses  two  arts  and  fills  in  a 
painter's  background  of  landscape  instead  of  his  own 
proper  material. 

But  the  track  so  well-beaten  in  literature,  seems  shut  to 
many  people  in  painting;  they  read  their  Shelley  or 
Keats  with  delight,  but  have  a  suspicion  of  the  painter 
who  works  in  the  same  vein  of  poetry  when  he  gives  them 
the  romance  and  mystery  of  vision,  of  things  half  seen, 
half  veiled  in  mist,  shadow,  or  light.  The  marvellous 
drawings  by  Turner,  put  aside  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as 
"  unfinished,"  are  supreme  illustrations  of  this  inspiration. 
We  put  mystery  forward  as  a  distinct  addition  to  the 
resources  of  art. 
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In  a  word,  interested  vision,  and  the  way  it  acts,  is  the 
clue  to  modern  painting,  or  impressionism,  and  with  this 
clue  in  hand,  minor  points  like  degree  of  "  finish,"  amount 
of  detail,  etc.,  will  solve  themselves.  Finish  in  painting 
is  not  copying  the  similitude  of  things  imitatively  by 
laborious  execution,  but  accumulated  knowledge  told  in 
the  simplest  and  least  laborious  manner.  In  fact,  "finish" 
in  a  picture  is  the  completion  of  the  artist's  idea,  not  the 
supply  of  the  merely  obvious  fact,  minutely  detailed. 

Modern  art  insists  that  the  aim  of  the  artist  should 
be  single-minded.  That  it  is  undesirable  to  attempt 
to  execute  every  quality  that  we  can  perceive  in  a 
subject,  for  in  Nature  we  never  see  more  than  one  picture 
at  once.  It  is  our  task  to  find  out  what  it  is  in  a  scene 
that  is  worth  recording.  It  may  be  Colour  or  Form,  or 
Character,  or  what  not.  But  paint  the  one  impression 
that  you  feel  the  most,  whether  it  is  understood  by  the 
many  or  not.  All  cannot  be  executed  in  one  picture. 
The  choice — your  choice  of  the  part  or  quality  of  the 
subject  to  be  thus  emphasized,  is  determined  by  your  own 
personality. 


"THE   NEW   MACHIAVELLI  "  AND 
"THE   PATRICIAN." 

By  J.   J.   RICHARDSON. 

T  N  one  of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm's  delightful,  if  mordant, 
caricatures  we  are  shown  the  shade  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  revisiting  the  society  of  our  living  men  of  letters 
under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  The  writers 
caricatured  are  Kipling,  Zangwill,  Bernard  Shaw, 
Chesterton,  Cunninghame  Graham,  Belloc,  Maurice 
Hewlett,  H.  G.  Wells  and  John  Galsworthy,  and  the 
letterpress  at  the  foot  of  the  picture  runs  thus :  — 

Shadow  of  R.  L.  S.  :  "  And  now  that  you  have  shown  me 
the  new  preachers  and  politicians,  show  me  some  of  the 
new  men  of  letters." 

Mr.  Gosse :  "  But,  my  dear  Louis,  these  AliE  the  men 
of  letters." 

This  is  somewhat  merciless  on  the  part  of  Max,  but  it 
throws  a  vivid  light  upon  the  seriousness  of  living  writers, 
and  makes  us  realise  how  lacking  is  the  literature  of  to-day 
in  the  gay  and  cheerful  spirit,  in  the  sportive  and  light- 
some humour  which  could  present  life  to  us  in  its  more 
attractive  aspects,  and  make  us  feel  the  relish  of  living 
despite  all  the  drawbacks  and  difficulties  of  life. 

To-day  our  writers  who  have  any  pretensions  to  be  con- 
sidered literary  artists  seem  to  find  their  pleasure  in 
showing  up  our  faults  and  weaknesses,  in  exposing  and 
dilating  upon  the  evils  of  our  social  system,  in  trying  to 
unsettle  or  destroy  some  of  the  most  cherished  ideas  and 
beliefs,  and  all  under  the  guise  of  writing  novels  and 
plays.  When  we  think  what  a  solace  to  the  mind,  what  a 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  comes  from  literature  we  cannot 
help  feeling  sad  that  those  who  have  the  gift  of  expression, 
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the  power  to  wield  the  pen,  instead  of  being  able  to 
entertain,  delight,  and  elevate  us,  are  only  able  to  pose  us 
with  psychological  problems,  or  depress  us  by  their  con- 
tinual dwelling  upon  moral  and  social  hardships.  And 
we  have  been  recently  told  that  this  trend  of  the  novel  is 
to  become  more  and  more  accentuated  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  these  writers,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Contemporary  Novel,"  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  November,  1911,  sets  forth  his 
conviction  that  the  novel  of  the  future  must  divest  itself 
of  the  qualities  that  make  it  a  form  of  relaxation  and 
enjoyment  and  become  a  complete  commentary  upon  the 
whole  of  life  and  society.  Away  with  such  old-fashioned 
notions  as  art  and  technique,  and  form  and  construction  in 
novels,  he  practically  says,  and  let  us  be  as  discursive  as 
we  like  and  recognise  no  limitations  in  our  subject  matter. 
Away  with  pathos  and  humour,  with  tales  of  adventure, 
stories  of  romance.  Such  trivialities  are  not  for  these 
serious  times.  The  novel,  to  quote  Mr.  Well's  own  words, 
"  is  the  only  medium  through  which  we  can  discuss  the 
great  majority  of  the  problems  which  are  being  raised  in 
such  bristling  multitude  by  our  contemporary  social 
development.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  problems  has  at 
its  core  a  psychological  problem,  and  not  merely  a 
psychological  problem,  but  one  in  which  the  idea  of 
individuality  is  an  essential  factor." 

In  his  latest  novel,  "  The  New  Machiavelli,"  Mr.  Wells 
has  given  us  a  sample  of  what  we  may  expect  if  his 
forecast  of  the  future  form  of  fiction  be  correct.  In  it  we 
get  a  taste  of  that  seriousness  of  spirit  which,  dispensing 
with  the  antiquated  aids  of  plot,  humour,  character- 
drawing  and  situation  is  to  make  the  novel  of  the  future 
a  thesis  or  problem  wrapped  up,  like  unpleasantly  tasting 
pills,  in  a  sugary  coating  of  imaginary  biography.  In  it 
we  get  Mr.  Wells's  discursive  presentation  of  life,  and  a 
novel  in  which  what  might  have  been  treated  as  the 
denouement  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  first  chapter,  so  that 
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there  is  no  need  for  the  eagerly  curious  to  do,  as  I 
understand  the  fair  sex  usually  do  with  a  novel,  refer  to 
the  last  pages  to  see  how  it  ends.  A  novel,  in  fact,  which, 
might  not  unfairly  be  described  as  a  book  of  detached 
thoughts  and  impressions.  "  Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse 
remains  behind,"  for  Mr.  "Wells  goes  on  to  proclaim  his 
intention  of  making  the  novel  "  the  social  mediator,  the 
vehicle  of  understanding,  the  instrument  of  self-examina- 
tion, the  parade  of  morals  and  the  exchange  of  manners, 
the  factory  of  customs,  the  criticism  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions, and  of  social  dogmas  and  ideas.  It  is  to  be  the  home 
confessional,  the  initiator  of  knowledge,  the  seed  of  fruitful 
self  -questioning ." 

From  this  extract  you  will  readily  discern  that  the 
novel  of  the  future  promises  to  be  somewhat  portentous. 
But  the  comforting  thought  still  remains  with  us  that  even 
greater  men  than  Mr.  Wells  have  made  mistakes  when 
they  have  ventured  into  the  field  of  prophecy,  and  that 
even  if  we  do  not  live  to  see  it  perhaps  our  children,  or 
our  children's  children,  may  find  the  novel  persisting  in 
reverting  to  its  original  type  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
forms  of  literary  entertainment. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  that  I  look 
upon  "  The  New  Machiavelli "  as  a  dull  book.  Even  if  it 
be  a  strange  and  unfamiliar  form  of  fiction,  it  is  extremely 
interesting.  But  so  are  those  solid  monthlies,  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  the  Fortnightly  and  the  English  Review 
to  those  who  like  such  reading  matter.  And,  of  course,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  that  anything  written  by  a 
man  with  Mr.  Wells's  keen  and  bright  intellect  could  be 
dull  reading. 

He  is  always  so  vitally  interested  in  himself,  in  what 
he  sees  and  what  he  thinks  that  his  vivid  personality 
infects  us.  We  may  disagree  with  his  views,  resent  some 
of  his  presentations  of  life  and  the  implications  of  his 
line  of  thought,  but  we  cannot  resist  the  pulsating  energy 
of  his  writing,  we  are  carried  along  by  the  full-bosomed 
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stream  of  his  impressions,  thoughts  and  ideas.  In  this 
absence  of  restraint,  and  the  infusion  of  an  eager  and 
undisciplined  personality  into  his  work  Mr.  Wells  is 
almost  as  far  apart  as  the  poles  from  Mr.  Galsworthy. 
Their  way  of  seeing  things  is  so  different,  and  their  style 
of  writing  still  more  so.  One  of  the  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  art  is  its  restraint.  He  seems  to  stand 
aloof  from  life  with  a  detachment  that  makes  us  think  of 
him  at  times  as  only  an  ironical,  if  interested,  observer, 
as  a  mere  looker  on  at  a  game  of  cross  purposes  and 
mischances. 

Their  latest  novels— "The  New  Machiavelli "  and  "The 
Patrician," — show  this  marked  difference  very  distinctly 
Because,  by  a  coincidence,  in  itself  somewhat  curious,  both 
novels  are  studies  of  the  same  problem.  Both  deal  with 
the  struggle  in  a  man's  mind  between  adopting  a  course 
of  action  dictated  by  a  sense  of  moral  duty  and  one 
urged  by  the  imperious  demands  of  illicit  love.  In  each 
novel  the  hero  is  a  prominent  member  of  Parliament  with 
an  intense  passion  for  politics.  They  have  both  impressed 
their  personalities  upon  the  House  of  Commons,  and  risen 
to  high  positions  in  their  parties,  so  high  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  leadership  are  almost  within  their  grasp.  At 
this  point  in  their  careers  comes  the  intrusion  of  the 
irresistible  challenge  of  sex.  They  both  succumb  to  the 
fascination  of  a  woman,  and  the  passion  with  each  is, 
perhaps,  the  more  serious  because  they  have  left  behind 
them  their  youth.  Their  temptation  is  not  that  of  a  mere 
vulgar  amour  that  might  in  secret  burn  itself  out,  or  be 
known  only  to  a  few  intimate  friends,  but  a  love  that 
needs  a  complete  and  open  realisation. 

Thus  arises  in  two  intellectual  natures  the  conflict  of 
reason  and  duty  against  the  more  primitive  and  deeper 
instincts,  but  with  considerable  difference  when  judged 
from  the  conventional  moral  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Galsworthy's  hero,  Lord  Miltoun,  a  bachelor  of 
ascetic,  patrician  temperament,  who  has  hitherto  been 
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unacquainted  with  love,  only  learns,  when  in  the  full 
grip  of  his  passion,  that  the  woman  he  loves  is  the  wife  of 
another  man,  and  that  man  a  high  Church  clergyman 
with  views  entirely  opposed  to  divorce  under  any  circum- 
stances. Miltoun,  when  chance  has  made  him  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Noel,  and  this  friendship  has  developed  into 
love,  through  the  incurious  reticence  of  his  disposition, 
has  accepted  the  rumour  of  a  divorce  without  any  inquiry 
as  to  her  position,  feeling  certain  in  his  own  mind  that 
such  action  has  been  on  her  part  and  through  the  fault 
of  her  husband,  and  that  she  is  a  woman  who  has  been 
sinned  against  and  suffered.  When  too  late  he  learns 
that  tho.ugh  she  has  not  sinned  yet  neither  is  she  a  free 
woman,  and  that  all  chance  of  an  honourable  alliance  is 
impossible. 

Remington  in  "  The  New  Machiavelli "  is  a  married 
man,  one  who  in  marrying  was  perhaps  more  influenced 
by  propinquity,  or  even  a  mild  form  of  self-interest,  than 
of  love,  for  it  was  his  wife's  money  and  her  friends' 
influence  that  enabled  him  to  realise  his  ambition  of 
entering  Parliament,  and  his  marital  relations  are  such 
that,  though  devoid  of  what  might  strictly  be  called 
unhappiness,  are  yet  strained  and  ineffective.  Then  the 
passion  for  another  woman  comes  into  his  life  and,  as  he 
says,  if  he  sinned  through  it,  it  burned  itself  clear,  and 
became  love. 

One  point  of  likeness  between  the  two  novels  is  that 
both  heroines  are  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the 
altar  of  passion.  They  are  both  indifferent  to  the  moral 
code  and  are  content  to  live  in  adultery,  so  that  the 
burden,  in  each  case,  falls  on  the  man  to  decide  what 
shall  happen.  Whether  to  ignore  the  world  and  its 
opinion,  make  of  their  love  a  new  world  to  themselves, 
or,  freeing  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  passion,  find 
their  satisfaction  in  their  political  careers.  And  here  we 
meet  the  divergent  issues  of  the  two  novels. 

In    the    "New    Machiavelli,"    Remington    accepts    the 
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woman's  gift  and  endeavours  to  keep  secret  their  amour 
whilst  continuing  his  work  in  Parliament.  When,  after 
a  time,  he  finds  this  impossible,  for  the  tongue  of  rumour 
becomes  busy  and  threatens  to  make  known  what  he  had 
hoped  to  keep  secret,  he  decides,  not  on  moral  grounds 
but  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  to  break  off  his  liaison. 
But  the  passion  is  too  strong,  he  struggles  in  vain,  and 
at  last,  abandoning  his  political  career,  his  wife,  and  all 
his  intellectual  associations,  crosses  to  the  continent  to 
make  a  new  environment  with  the  woman  he  loves. 

The  patrician  Miltoun's  course  of  action  is  the  reverse 
of  this.  His  religious  nature,  his  ascetic  mode  of  thought, 
his  devotion  to  politics,  most  of  all,  restrain  him  from 
taking  the  plunge,  however  willing  the  woman.  The  idea 
of  living  with  another  man's  wife,  even  though  it  could 
be  kept  secret,  whilst  he  posed  as  a  political  leader,  and 
as  one  chiefly  responsible  for  the  government  of  his 
country,  is  so  repugnant  to  his  moral  sense  that  he  never 
for  a  moment  entertains  it.  The  struggle  with  him 
narrows  itself  down  to  whether  he  should  abandon  his 
position  in  the  political  world,  cut  himself  adrift  from 
everything  in  life  that  has  hitherto  been  of  vital  interest 
to  him  or  whether  he  should  content  himself  with  the 
solace  of  the  companionship  of  the  woman  he  loves,  and 
for  whom  he  feels  such  an  intense  passion.  The  passion 
for  politics  overcomes  the  passion  of  love.  The  struggle 
ends  in  his  recognition  that,  as  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  marry  the  woman  he  loves  it  is  equally  impossible  for 
him  to  enter  into  an  irregular  union.  And  he  takes  his 
place  again  as  a  fighter  in  the  political  arena.  The  note 
upon  which  Mr.  Galsworthy  ends  his  book  is  the  old 
Greek  saying,  "  Character  is  fate,"  and  "  the  universal 
truth  that  all  are  in  bond  to  their  own  natures,  and  what 
a  man  has  most  desired  shall  enslave  him." 

The  same  aphorism  would  apply  with  equal  justice  to 
Remington,  for  Mr.  Wells  in  his  portrayal  of  his  hero's 
character  shows  him  to  be  passionate,  emotional  and  with 
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a  latent  sensuality  in  his  disposition.  His  environment, 
his  intellectual  interests,  his  pursuit  of  politics  have  kept 
this  latter  in  check,  but  it  nevertheless  smoulders  and 
with  possibilities  of  a  flare  up.  There  is  in  Remington 
nothing  akin  to  the  ascetic,  austere,  spiritually  minded 
Miltoun,  and  so  when  the  crisis  of  his  life  comes,  passion 
asserts  its  sway  and  he  leaves  his  ambitions,  his  interests, 
his  career  for  love.  His  character  determines  his  fate. 

Whilst  it  may  be  said  of  both  these  novels  that  they  are 
in  the  main  psychological  studies  of  the  intrusion  of 
passion  into  a  man's  life  yet  in  the  "  New  Machiavelli " 
there  is  a  note  of  protest  against  the  present-day  insistence 
that  a  moral  lapse  on  the  part  of  a  public  man,  if  found 
out,  should  necessitate  his  abandonment  of  his  public 
career.  And  for  this  the  book  has  been  censored,  and 
well  advertised.  Regarded  only  as  works  of  fiction  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  is  the  more  artistic  novel.  He  seems  to  have 
acquired  a  firmer  command  over  his  art  than  he  had  in 
his  earlier  works,  though  without  showing  us  any  greater 
range  of  characters  than  we  are  already  familiar  with. 
And  he  does  not  display  any  wider  outlook,  or  more  varied 
experience. 

Mr.  Wells's  book  shows  a  distinct  departure  from  his 
earlier  method  of  telling  a  story,  as  in  "  Kipps "  for 
instance,  though  in  "  Tono-Bungay,"  there  is  a  similar 
autobiographical  discursiveness.  But  then  he  has  told  us 
what  he  intends  to  make  of  the  novel  of  the  future,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  a  means  of  recreation,  but  to  take  its  part 
in  that  "  enormous  criticism  going  on  of  the  faiths  upon 
which  men's  lives  and  associations  are  based,  and  of 
every  standard  and  rule  of  conduct.  And  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  novel,  just  in  the  measure  of  its  sincerity  and 
ability,  should  reflect  and  co-operate  in  the  atmosphere 
and  uncertainties  and  changing  variety  of  this  seething 
and  creative  time." 


ON    PATHOS. 
By  J.    D.    ANDREW. 

A  S  the  entrance  to  a  discussion  it  is  often  advisable  to 
^*  define  the  terminology  employed,  and  so,  now,  as  a 
preliminary  I  am  led  to  put  the  question — What  is 
Pathos?  Turning  to  the  dictionaries  I  find  Dr.  Murray 
describes  it  as  (a)  "  That  quality  in  speech,  writing,  music, 
or  artistic  representation  which  excites  a  feeling  of  pity 
or  sadness;  power  of  stirring  tender  or  melancholy 
emotion;  pathetic  or  affecting  character  or  influence." 
(6)  "A  pathetic  expression  or  utterance"  (rare),  (c) 
"  Suffering  (bodily  or  mental),"  (rare) — and,  generally, 
with  all  this  other  authorities  agree.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  especial  reference  to  pity  or  sadness  I  am  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  and  prefer  the  simpler  definition  in 
Chambers'  dictionary :  "  That  in  anything  (as  a  word,  a 
look,  etc.)  which  touches  the  feelings  or  raises  the  tender 
emotions;  the  expression  of  deep  feeling."  Granting  that 
the  original  Greek  word  implied  suffering,  and  even  that, 
as  Wordsworth  says,  "  the  pathetic  partakes  of  animal 
sensation,"  I  go  further.  Words,  after  all,  are  but  noses 
of  wax,  and  we  mould  them  at  will,  this  shall  be  tip- 
tilted,  this  bulbous,  this  aquiline.  And  so  I  say  that 
there  is  pathos  not  only  in  great  suffering  but  also  in 
great  joy,  indeed,  more  or  less  in  all  the  emotions  of 
humanity,  while  at  the  same  time  I  protest  against  the 
degradation  of  the  word  by  those  poisoners  of  the  wells  of 
pure  English,  newspaper  scribblers  and  careless  speakers, 
whose  only  notion  of  the  pathetic  is  of  something — such 
as  a  shocking  accident — which  makes  you  feel  sad. 
Certainly,  tears  are  often  its  concomitant,  but  then,  are 
there  not  tears  of  rapture  as  well  as  of  sorrow?  Pathos, 
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I  take  it,  is  essentially  that  which  suddenly  catches  you 
by  the  throat  and  with  its  fingers  clutches  the  strings  of 
your  heart.  It  is  not  a  commonplace  of  existence — even 
birth  and  death  are  in  themselves  but  trivialities — to  both 
it  is  the  sequence  that  matters,  the  life  that  comes  after. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  hidden  fount,. the  source  of  sorrowful 
tears  and  the  well-spring  of  rapturous  joy. 

But,  conscious  that  to  define  is  to  dare  greatly,  I  pause 
and  say  humbly  as  that  sainted  sinner,  Bishop  Cranmer, 
said  when  tackled  by  King  Henry  on  a  point  of  doctrine, 
"  This  is  mine  own  opinion  and  sentence  at  this  present, 
which  nevertheless  I  do  not  temerariously  define  but  refer 
the  judgment  thereof  to  your  majesty/' 

Pathos,  though  as  old  as  creation  and  as  wide  as  the 
world,  is  not  vouchsafed  to  all.  To  Peter  Bell 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

but  such  apathy  as  Peter's  is  not  peculiar  to  potters — all 
ranks  share  it  for,  alas !  to  the  vast  majority  true  pathos 
is  practically  a  stranger.  How  few  are  the  hearts  lifted 
up  by  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,  or  by  the  song  of  a  bird,  or 
the  pealing  of  church  bells,  or  the  pageant  of  summer,  or 
the  cadence  of  sweet  music,  the  mystery  of  the  mountains 
or  the  memories  of  what  is  past  and  gone.  But  what  a 
depth  of  pathos  lies  in  association !  How  touching  is  the 
ending  of  Newman's  "Apologia "  where,  narrating  his 
final  departure  from  Oxford — his  sad  farewells  to  old 
friends,  he  writes :  "  I  took  leave  of  my  old  college, 
Trinity,  which  was  so  dear  to  me  and  which  held  on  its 
foundation  so  many  who  had  been  kind  to  me  both  when  I 
was  a  boy  and  all  through  my  Oxford  life.  Trinity  had 
never  been  unkind  to  me.  There  used  to  be  much  snap- 
dragon growing  on  the  walls  opposite  my  freshman's  rooms 
there,  and  I  had  for  years  taken  it  as  the  emblem  of  my 
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own  perpetual  residence  even  unto  death  in  my  University. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  I  left  the  Observatory.  I 
have  never  seen  Oxford  since,  excepting  its  spires  as  they 
are  seen  from  the  railway." 

This  tender  touch  of  the  '  snapdragon  growing  on  the 
walls '  sends  me  to  Browning's  "  Bishop  Elougram's 
Apology  ":- 

There's  a  sunset  touch 

A  fancy  from  a  flower-bell,  some  one's  death, 
A  chorus  ending  from  Euripides, 
And  that's  enough  for  fifty  hopes  and  fears 
As  old  and  new  at  once  as  nature's  self. 

Seeking  flowers  of  pathos  in  the  field  of  poesy  one  is 
disappointed.  The  morose  Milton  pathetically  pens 
"Lycidas,"  but  its  emotion  is  artificial  and  studied;  his 
personality,  like  that  of  such  men  as  Shelley  and  Byron, 
is  wanting  in  the  requisite  tenderness  of  feeling.  Words- 
worth too  often  sinks  into  utter  bathos  while  but  rarely 
touching  the  heart.  Tennyson,  as  in  his  "  Break,  break, 
break  on  thy  cold  grey  stones,  0  sea  ?"  and  his  "  Grand- 
mother's Apology,"  and  Browning,  especially  in  "  Pippa 
Passes"  and  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  are  more  success- 
ful. 

It  is  in  the  drama  we  come  upon  the  finest  examples, 
particularly  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  We  see  in 
"  King  John  "  the  desolate,  ill-fated  Constance  mourning 
in  the  dust — 

Here  I  and  Sorrow  sit, 

Here  is  my  throne  bid  Kings  come  bow  to  it. 

we  hear  Prospero's  sad  ending  to  the  revels — 

We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

we  hear  Shallow's — 

Dead,  dead — and  is  old  Double  dead! 
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we  have  the  tragedies  "King  Lear,"  "Hamlet,"  "Macbeth" 
— all  full  of  pathos.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  tragedy — it 
is  also  to  be  found  even  in  comedy,  and  it  would  be  gross 
ingratitude  to  ignore  its  presence  in  modern  drama, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  pathos  on  the  stage  is  too 
often  very  *  stagey.'  You  knew  when  Toole  meant  to  be 
pathetic  by  the  falsetto  of  his  voice.  Still  I  have  a  tender 
memory  of  a  little  piece  of  his  called  "  Uncle  Dick's 
Darling,"  in  which  the  pathos  is  that  of  the  unexpected. 
And  so  again  in  that  early  Victorian  (and  victorious) 
play  of  Robertson's  "  Caste,"  comes  the  same  powerful 
elements  when  the  soldier  returns,  as  it  were,  from  the 
dead  to  his  mourning  wife.  There  is  a  knock  at  the  door — 
"  The  milk !  "  cries  sister-in-law  Polly — enter  the  hero- 
while  Polly,  in  the  secret  all  along,  jumps  to  the  piano, 
and  weeping  for  joy,  dashes  off  a  triumphal  march.  Of 
course  this  is  all  very  Victorian — our  pathos,  nowadays, 
is  not  of  the  tea  and  tea-cup  kind,  we  drink  absinthe  and 
have  delirium  tremens.  As  for  the  vulgar  pathos,  such 
as  is  provided  by  the  authors  and  actors  of  melodrama — 
the  stuff  meant  to  catch  the  groundlings — I  need  say 
nothing. 

But  it  is  in  song  we  most  surely  reach  the  depths  of 
pathos — in  the  natural  union  of  sentiment  and  music. 
What  is  more  truly  pathetic  than  "Auld  Robin  Gray"? 
with  its  stress  of  the  primitive  and  the  elemental,  the 
hopeless,  the  contrast  between  what  might  have  been  and 
what  is, — in  short,  the  pathos  of  life.  In  our  old  songs 
we  meet  with  abundant  pathos,  nor — while  setting  aside 
one's  personal  predilections  for  the  lays  of  the  Jacobites,  for 
who  is  not  touched  by  "  Lochaber  no  more,"  or  "Farewell, 
Manchester !  "  ? — can  one  ignore  the  fierce  yet  gloomy 
hymn  sung  by  the  Covenanters  on  the  hill-side.  Then 
in  later  days  Burns  has  added  to  our  store  such  gems  as 
"  Afton  Water  "  and  "  To  Mary  in  Heaven,"  while  the 
literature  of  our  old  ballads  furnishes  numberless  illus- 
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trations  of  a  sweet  and  tender  pathos  as  in  "  The  Bailiff's 
Daughter  of  Islington  "  and  "  Barbara  Allen." 

In  the  realm  of  fiction  we  reasonably  expect  pathos  and 
have  a  plentiful  provision,  although  too  often  it  is  of  a 
somewhat  sloppy  quality.  Even  Dickens  does  not  escape 
censure,  as  his  attempts  overmuch  smack  of  the  stage  and 
the  footlights,  but  the  scene  in  Peggoty's  hut  where  the 
doleful  Mrs.  Gummidge  suddenly  becomes  the  comforter 
is  well  nigh  perfect.  Thackeray,  however,  ranks  higher. 
The  picture  of  Rawdon  Crawley's  discovery  of  his  wife's 
perfidy  is  to  my  thinking  a  masterpiece,  while  of  a 
different  pathos  the  death  of  old  Colonel  Newcome  is 
inexpressibly  touching.  But  not  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw,  who 
says  "  When  your  Shakespeares  and  Thackerays  huddle 
up  the  matter  at  the  end  by  killing  somebody  and  cover- 
ing up  your  eyes  with  the  undertaker's  handkerchief,  duly 
onioned  with  some  pathetic  praise  as  '  The  flight  of  angels 
sing  thee  to  thy  rest !  '  or  'Adsum,'  or  the  like,  I  have  no 
respect  for  them  at  all,  such  maudlin  tests  may  impose  on 
tea  drinkers,  not  on  me."  To  which  tirade  one  can  only 
reply  "  No,  indeed !  Mr.  Gas-Bag  Shaw — one  does  not 
expect  pathos  in  Simon  Tappertit,  nor  does  one  greatly 
desire  to  learn  Mrs.  Todgers's  notion  of  a  wooden  leg." 

But  after  all  it  is  in  association  with  religion  that  we 
find  the  deepest  pathos.  I  pity  the  man  who  can  read 
unmoved  the  biblical  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren — 
"  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake,  is  he  yet  alive  ?  "  and 
the  wail  of  David,  "  Oh,  my  son  Absalom !  Would  God 
I  had  died  for  thee,  my  son,  my  son !  "  and  the  sad  song 
of  captive  Israel  by  the  waters  of  Babylon — the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son  whose  fond  father's  eyes  saw  him 
returning  "  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off  " — the  answer 
of  the  bereaved  Shunamitish  mother  to  Elisha's  servant's 
question:  "Is  it  well  with  the  child?"  "It  is  well." 
Mark  in  most  instances  the  pathos  is  not  of  sorrow  so  much 
as  of  joy — if  there  is  a  depressed  pathos  in  the  sunset  is 
there  not  an  exalted  pathos  in  the  dawn? 
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Here  a  warning  voice  bids  me  beware.  "  Put  oft'  thy 
shoes  from  off  thy  feet  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest 
is  holy  ground/'  Yet  with  a  scrupulous  reverence  I  will 
venture  further.  I  say  then  that  in  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary  I  find  at  once  the  deepest  and  the  highest 
pathos — a  profundity  of  sorrow  and  a  celestial  joy.  Our 
emotions  are  diverse — a  man  may  be  moved  by  the 
insidious  strains  of  the  Overture  to  "  Tannhauser  "  but  he 
is  there  altogether  on  the  lower  plane  of  sensuality,  and 
if  he  remain  is  in  peril  of  being  reduced  to  feeding  on 
swinish  husks.  Let  me  take  you  apart  for  another  and 
far  different  experience.  Suppose  that  it  is  Holy  Week 
and  in  due  course  of  the  old  church  ritual  we  attend  the 
office  of  "Tenebrae."  It  is  strange,  and  you  will  perhaps 
say,  a  wearisome  business — a  continuous  chanting  of 
psalms,  only  varied  by  intermissions  of  antiphons,  lessons, 
versicles  and  responses,  during  which  a  number  of  candles 
are  extinguished  till  finally  in  the  darkness  arises  the 
plaintive  music  of  Allegri's  Miserere.  Then  follows  a 
low  muttered  prayer,  a  confused  noise  as  of  the  rending 
of  the  temple  veil  and  in  silence  all  depart.  The  whole 
service  is  designed  to  set  forth  in  a  gathering  gloom  the 
desolation  of  the  church  at  the  tragedy  of  the  Passion, 
and  if  you  are  not  a  fool  or  a  fanatic,  whatever  may  be 
your  belief  or  unbelief,  you  will  be  impressed,  as  even 
Disraeli  was,  by  its  haunting  pathos.  Than  the  oft- 
recurring  refrain  "  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  revocare  ad 
Dominum,  Deum,"  I  know  nothing  more  musically  and 
plaintively  pathetic. 

Now,  passing  from  this  valley  of  the  shadow  to  seek  a 
pathos  which  shall  be,  not  sad  but  joyous,  my  memory 
yields  a  cameo.  I  was  living  in  the  country — many 
years  ago — hard  by  the  old  ancestral  park  of  one  whose 
forbears  were  there  in  the  time  of  King  Canute.  It  was  a 
glorious  Sunday  morning  in  midsummer — "  the  bridal  of 
the  earth  and  sky  " — and,  out  for  an  idle  stroll  around,  I 
turned  in  at  the  little  Roman  chapel  (Pugin's  work)  and 
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stood  awhile  in  the  porch  outside  the  closed  door.  Mass 
was  half  over,  for  I  heard  the  priest  sing  "  Sursum  Corda" 
— it  was  too  late  to  enter.  In  the  garden  ground  outside 
the  flowers  offered  the  tribute  of  their  odorous  incense, 
above  in  the  blue  empyrean  a  lark  at  heaven's  gate  poured 
forth  his  rapturous  song  and,  as  I  listened,  there  crawled 
across  the  flag-stone  at  my  feet  a  little  beetle — in  the 
brilliant  sunshine  a  marvel  of  colour — gleaming  irides- 
cent with  such  purple  and  gold,  such  green  and  red  as 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  could  never  boast.  As  I  gazed 
the  silence  was  broken :  from  inside  the  chapel  came  the 
tingling  of  a  bell,  then  the  throbbing  of  the  organ,  then 
the  swelling  human  chorus.  Baring  my  head,  I  saw  that 
the  beetle  had  paused  on  his  way  and  was  now  standing 
still,  turned  towards  the  altar  as  though  joining  in  the 
Trisagion.  "  Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Dominus,  Deus, 
Sabaoth,  pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  tua  gloria.  Hosanna  in 
Excelsis."  The  music  died  away  into  silence,  and  I 
stepped  forth  from  the  Chapel  precincts  bearing  with  me 
a  touching  memory,  an  abiding  pathos  which  should  be 
for  ever  impregnable  to  the  corroding  tooth  of  time. 


SELECTIONS   FROM   A   BOOK   OF 
TABLE   TALK. 

By  GEORGE  MILNER. 

Courtesy. 

It  is  painful  to  notice  how  little  regard  men  and  women 
show  for  the  feelings  of  others  in  the  common  highways  of 
life.  This  is  not  evident  so  much  in  positive  acts  of 
rudeness  as  in  the  ahsence  of  delicate  feeling ;  in  forgetful- 
ness  of  others'  presence  and  of  others'  needs,  wishes  and 
conveniences;  in  obliviousness,  in  fact,  of  others  and  of 
their  reasonable  demands  upon  us.  In  this  matter  women 
are  greater  sinners  than  men, — they  are  more  selfish  as 
regards  the  general;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  their 
affections  are  engaged,  or  aroused,  then  their  unselfishness 
is  greater  and  their  devotion  becomes  heroic. 

American  Humour. 

What  is  called  "  American  Humour "  appears  to  be 
compounded  upon  a  recipe.  It  arises  chiefly  from  the 
obvious  exaggeration  of  facts,  and  the  statement  of 
transparent  falsehoods;  and  also  upon  the  apparently 
innocent  avowal  of  current  hypocrisies.  A  new  province 
of  humour  was  wanted,  or  at  least  an  old  one  refurbished 
and  pushed  to  further  extremes,  and  this  was  sought  in 
the  cheap  device  of  treating  the  most  sacred  things  with 
daring  familiarity  and  irreverence. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  older  humour  has  always 
had  something  of  this  latter  quality.  Probably  it  has 
arisen  from  man's  wish  to  decrease  the  pressure  upon  him 
of  the  awful  mysteries  by  which  he  is  environed. 

Genius. 

Much  of  the  work  of  genius  consists  in  the  power  of 
saying  again  and  again  the  same  things  in  new  and 
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attractive  modes.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  very  few  and 
simple  are  what  may  be  called  the  root-ideas  of  many  of 
our  greatest  men.  Of  course  this  only  becomes  evident 
when  we  make  a  careful  analysis  of  their  productions. 

Sleep  and  Death. 

Even  when  rest  is  most  needed  I  have  an  instinctive 
dread  of  that  interval  which  is  given  to  sleep,  and  often 
can  only  reconcile  myself  to  it  by  thinking  of  the  awaking 
and  the  renewed  activity  of  the  morrow;  the  monotony  of 
the  first  being  only  endurable  when  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  second,  and  of  both  as  only  successive  stages 
in  an  unbroken  continuity  of  existence.  In  precisely  the 
same  way  I  look  at  the  problem  of  death,  and  the  life 
which  is  to  follow. 

Style. 

The  best  way  to  acquire  a  good  style  in  writing  is  to 
steep  yourself  from  early  youth  in  the  works  of  the 
acknowledged  masters,  not  in  those  of  one,  but  of  many; 
else  you  will  fall  into  mere  imitation.  Give  great 
prominence  to  the  Authorised  version  of  the  Bible  and  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  for  in  these  melody,  dignity 
and  a  fine  flavour  of  the  antique  are  found  without  a 
painful  archaism. 

Art. 

Art  was  formerly  a  great  teacher — it  taught  facts  and 
infused  devotion.  What  can  it  do  now?  It  is  not  needed 
to  teach  facts,  for  books  have  quite  superseded  the 
necessity.  It  may  still,  however,  teach  the  facts  of  nature 
if  not  of  history.  For  art  opens  the  vulgar  eye  to  see  that 
which,  unaided  and  undirected,  it  would  never  see.  It 
may  still  also  inspire  devotion,  when,  and  only  when, 
true  devotion  guides  the  pencil,  as  in  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  Frederick  Shields.  It  may  also  inspire  with  high 
thoughts  by  showing  man  at  his  best  and  highest.  Lastly, 
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it  may  correct  the  undue  tendency  to  hardness  and  unbelief 
which  is  the  concomitant  of  the  modern  scientific  temper. 
To  say  this  is  not  to  speak  against  science,  but  only  to  urge 
that  human  nature  is  diverse  and  that  varying  influences 
are  needed  to  make  up  the  whole  man.  Art  softens, 
humanises,  sweetens,  enlarges. 

Obscurity  in  Literature. 

Obscurity  in  literature  arises  from  four  causes,  two  of 
which  have  reference  to  the  thought  or  matter,  and  two  to 
the  style.  First,  it  may  arise  in  consequence  of  inherent 
difficulty  and  complexity  in  the  subject.  There  are 
thoughts  so  abstruse  and  emotions  so  subtle  that  language 
is  sometimes  incapable  of  expressing  them,  or  at  best  but 
imperfectly.  Such  obscurity  may  be  condoned.  Second, 
it  may  arise  from  the  writer  not  knowing  in  any  definite 
manner  what  it  is  he  has  to  say  or  wishes  to  say.  Such 
obscurity  is  never  to  be  condoned.  Third,  as  regards 
style,  it  may  arise  from  excessive  brevity  and  compression, 
and  from  the  use  of  what  may  be  called  the  "  shorthand  " 
of  speech.  This  also  may  be  condoned;  and,  fourth,  it 
may  spring,  as  it  most  frequently  does,  from  an  entirely 
opposite  cause — from  redundancy  and  verbiage — the 
accumulation  of  words  without  need  or  reason  so  that  the 
thought  is  strangled  and  overlaid  even  in  the  birth.  This, 
like  the  second  cause  of  obscurity,  is  ever  to  be  severely 
condemned. 

Public  Speaking. 

After  all,  the  hardest  thing  to  accomplish  satisfactorily 
to  oneself  is  public  speaking. 

If  cumbered  with  notes  you  are  dry  and  artificial.  If 
free  from  notes  you  are  rambling.  If  you  labour  for 
clearness  and  consecutiveness  you  are  dull.  If  impassioned 
you  are  incoherent  and  unreportable. 

Contrary  to  currently  received  opinion  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  learn  to  speak  well  than  to  write  well. 
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Habits. 

We  frequently  see  a  man  depart  from  a  course  of  recti- 
tude simply  because  he  has  broken  some  good  habit  and 
got  on  to  another  track,  as  it  were — a  track  which  does 
not  lead  to  or  make  necessary  the  right  course  of  action. 
We  dare  not  disregard  the  strength  which  comes  of  good 
habits,  but  the  perfect  man  would  be  one  who  was  not 
dependent  in  any  degree  upon  the  supports  of  habit — who 
could  walk  uprightly  in  ever-new  ways  and  new  conditions 
either  of  circumstances  or  of  creed. 

Character. 

What  may  be  called  corrosion  of  character  usually  arises 
from  increased  worldliness  as  a  man  gets  older,  or  from 
inordinate  desire  of  distinction,  or  (and  this  is  most 
frequent)  from  the  growth  of  selfishness.  The  same  evils 
exist  in  early  life,  but  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  youth 
keeps  them  in  check. 

Darkness. 

Darkness  before  me  I  do  not  dread,  but  darkness  behind 
me  is  an  invincible  terror — it  seems  to  follow  my  steps  like 
an  entity.  An  empty  chamber  I  abhor  as  Nature  is  said 
to  abhor  a  vacuum,  and  I  cannot  pass  such  a  room  or  turn 
the  look  upon  it  without  a  shudder. 

Animal  Intelligence. 

The  evolution  of  animal  intelligence  may  be  made  a 
source  of  continual  study  and  pleasure.  To  take  an 
instance — watch  a  great  horse  struggling  with  a  heavy 
burden  up  a  steep  road.  The  snorting  nostril  and  the 
straining  nerve  show  that  the  will  is  being  definitely 
exercised;  but,  more  than  this,  there  is  an  evident  enjoy- 
ment in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  when,  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  driver  pats  the  animal's  neck,  the  turn  of  the 
head  and  the  side-glance  of  the  eye  exhibit  an  unmistakable 
sense  of  triumph  and  satisfaction. 
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Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 

It  is  not  quite  critical  to  say  that  Clough  is  Homeric  or 
Chaucerian.  Homer  affected  him  and  so  did  Chaucer,  but 
he  is  too  subjective  and  self-conscious  to  be  like  either  of 
them.  He  was  influenced  by  the  new  romantic  school, 
and  especially  by  Wordsworth,  and  yet  he  shows  traces  of 
the  older  English  Augustan  period.  But  with  all  this  he 
is  the  clear  product  of  the  middle  of  this  century.  The 
calm  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  highest  verse  was 
not  his.  He  was  too  much  disturbed  by  the  aggressiveness 
of  science,  and  the  unavoidable  readjustment  of  the  out- 
works of  religion. 

Wit. 

That  kind  of  wit  which,  in  order  to  make  it  acceptable, 
requires  to  be  spiced,  either  with  blasphemy  or  obscenity, 
reminds  me  of  those  meats  which,  because  they  are  either 
vapid  or  putrescent,  are  only  made  palatable  by  being 
loaded  with  condiments. 

Emotional  Thought. 

It  seems  like  a  paradox  to  say  that  one  often  thinks 
emotionally.  Not,  therefore,  inadequately  or  inefficiently. 
The  emotion  starts  the  thought  and  gives  it  momentum. 
I  am  not  now  alluding  to  eloquence  or  oratory,  although 
with  regard  to  these  the  truth  of  the  saying  is  more  obvious. 

The  finest  eloquence  results  when  reason  rides  on  the 
wings  of  emotion — supported  by  it  and  yet  controlling  it. 

The  Epidemic  of  Pessimism. 

We  cannot  too  often  call  to  mind  Ruskin's  insistence 
that  as  there  are  three  material  things  essential  to  life — 
pure  air,  water  and  earth,  so — borrowing  from  Wordsworth 
— there  are  three  immaterial  things  equally  essential- 
Admiration,  Hope  and  Love.  Instead  of  these  last  we 
find  now  that  the  prevailing  tone  is  one  of  depreciation, 
despair — pessimism  we  call  it — and  scorn,  if  not  hate. 
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More  and  more  the  spirit  of  the  time  becomes  critical, 
censorious,  analytical — a  temper  of  disintegration  and 
destruction.  Now,  where  this  temper  rules  there  can  be 
no  noble  creative  work.  Admiration,  love  and  hope  mean 
life  and  joyousness;  the  opposites  mean  decay  and  death. 
All  great  work  is  joyous ;  there  may  be  travail,  but  in  the 
"  pains  "  of  the  true  poet  or  artist  there  is  always  pleasure. 
Until  we  have  got  through  the  analytical,  doubting, 
despairing  epidemic  we  must  not  expect  any  great  or 
healthy  product  of  genius. 

Action  and  Thought. 

We  can  all  control  our  actions.  Only  the  strongest  and 
the  noblest  have  entire  control  of  their  thoughts.  The 
mind  is  ours  and  not  ours.  It  frequently  seems  to  act  for 
good  as  well  as  for  evil  from  impulses  which  are  situate 
outside  and  beyond  the  power  of  our  direction. 


A   LANCASHIRE   IDYLL- 
PANCAKE   TUESDAY. 

By  ARTHUR    W.   Fox. 

Good  lack,  their  youthful  skins  grew  tight  as  drums, 
Such  tensile  power  have  pancakes. 

— The  Village  Poet. 

HP  HE  month  of  February  is  not  unusually  the  rawest  of 
the  year,  when  the  weather  has  by  no  means  attained 
to  any  sufficient  degree  of  maturity.  March  rejoices  in 
its  mighty  winds,  which  roar  and  bluster  and  pierce 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  humanity,  but  which  are  for 
the  most  part,  like  humanity  itself,  uncommonly  dry. 
Its  predecessor  amongst  the  months  is  alternately  frozen 
with  bitter  cold  or  chilled  by  a  moist  and  inclement 
temperature,  which  works  its  way  by  subtle  stealth  into 
the  mortal  marrow.  Overcoats  afford  no  adequate  protec- 
tion against  this  dismal  dampness ;  quick  walking  seems  to 
do  little  more  than  add  to  the  penetrating  power  of  the 
atmosphere,  while  the  early  snowdrops  have  a  pinched 
look  extending  to  the  frost-nipped  spikes  of  their  grey- 
green  leaves.  Inside  the  house  it  is  possible  to  mend  the 
fire  and  to  stretch  the  benumbed  fingers  over  its  ruddy 
blaze,  while  a  warm  glow  begins  slowly  to  pervade  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Outside  the  wind  sighs  with  a  peculiarly 
mournful  and  snuffling  tone,  as  if  it  were  suffering  from  a 
severe  cold  in  the  head,  which  makes  the  bare  trees  and 
dark  evergreens  shudder  with  rustling  sympathy. 

Now  and  then  showers  of  slushy  and  clinging  sleet 
encompass  the  worn  wayfarer,  who  is  not  so  grateful  as 
perhaps  he  might  be  for  the  interesting  vagaries  of  the 
English  climate.  Sometimes  the  snow  lies  deep  and 
shining  over  northern  England  in  honour  of  the  white 
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sway  of  King  Winter  with  his  alternating  ministers  Jack 
Frost  and  Tom  Thaw.  But  when  the  second  of  these  cool 
courtiers  begins  to  exercise  his  fluid  force,  he  produces  a 
melancholy  and  depressing  effect.  The  slow  thaw-drip 
from  the  eaves  has  a  sorrowful  sound,  and  the  down-spout 
seems  as  if  it  required  to  blow  its  nose.  The  roads  become 
sloppy  and  unpleasant  to  the  tread,  as  if  the  careless 
housemaid  of  the  year  had  left  her  floor  splashed  all  over 
with  a  soapy-looking  and  icy-feeling  fluid.  The  stoutest 
boots  need  the  resistant  powers  of  dubbing,  and  the  careless 
vagrant  for  once  finds  his  tramping  through  the  country  so 
disagreeable  that  he  compounds  for  casual  shelter  by 
wearily  breaking  stubborn  stones.  Those  who  can,  per- 
sistently remain  within  doors  and  cheer  themselves  with 
the  borrowed  sunshine  of  the  fire  and  the  misleading 
warmth  of  soothing  and  seductive  liquors. 

The  sooty  sparrows  seek  such  heat  as  may  be  found 
near  the  chimney,  or  ensconced  within  the  smoky  depths 
of  evergreen  ivy  chirp  and  twitter  and  flutter  fiercely  in 
their  perennial  wranglings.  The  dog  lies  cosily  huddled 
on  the  hearth  and  refuses  to  leave  the  cheerful  fireside. 
The  cat  resents  his  intrusion  upon  her  favourite  resting- 
place  with  angry  murmurs  varied  by  intermittent 
explosions,  until  their  muttered  quarrels  are  temporarily 
silenced  by  an  occasional  well-directed  kick,  administered 
more  in  playfulness  than  in  anger.  In  the  fitful  gleams  of 
sunlight,  pale  and  cold  as  the  gray  sky  itself,  the  canary- 
bird  has  a  vain  fancy  that  the  nesting  season  is  near,  and 
begins  to  trill  his  irritating  song.  The  cat  pricks  up 
her  ears  under  the  influence  of  an  almost  irresistible 
fascination.  He  is  dreaming  of  ancestral  or  inherited 
recollections  of  Las  Palmas,  she  of  a  dainty  feast  cruelly 
kept  out  of  her  reach.  Her  mouth  waters,  her  whiskers 
twitch,  her  tail  flaps  silently  but  swiftly  to  and  fro.  In 
fact,  she  is  only  restrained  from  an  unavailing  spring 
by  her  ignorance  of  that  chapter  in  Trigonometry  treating 
of  "  Heights  and  Distances."  In  short,  so  tempting  is  the 
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cosy  parlour  that  the  wan  weather  offers  small  inducement 
to  living  beings  to  brave  its  sloppy  rigours. 

At  a  time  of  the  year  so  chilling  and  so  uniformly 
depressing  some  harmless  diversions  and  jollifications  are 
indispensable  to  chase  away  the  dreary  darkness  of  winter. 
The  Catholic  Church,  with  commendable  care  for  the 
bodies  as  for  the  souls  of  her  children,  has  seized  upon 
many  of  the  older  heathen  festivals  and  transformed  them 
into  ecclesiastical  feasts.  Among  such  merry  and  innocent 
celebrations  are  those  of  Shrovetide,  which  brought  with 
it  in  Barnton  a  cycle  of  curious  customs,  now  fast  slipping 
away  from  the  memory  of  the  villagers.  The  recollection 
of  a  far-off  time  once  clung  to  the  village,  even  after 
civilisation  had  begun  to  wage  its  deadly  war  against  the 
poetic  fancies  of  a  slowly-vanishing  period.  There  was 
perhaps  a  greater  proportion  of  Catholics  left  in  the 
neighbourhood  than  is  to  be  found  in  many  other  places 
of  England  outside  of  Lancashire,  and  they  observed  the 
season  of  Shrovetide  as  a  religious  duty.  Doubtless  they 
were  aided  in  their  devotion  by  the  blithe  festivities  of 
the  time.  To  prepare  for  the  great  fast  of  Lent  they  were 
shrewdly  and  soundly  shriven.  They  confessed,  they  were 
rated  and  absolved,  and  they  left  the  Chapel  in  Beauchamp 
with  lighter  hearts  than  they  had  brought  with  them 
upon  their  entrance. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  itself  they  bade  a  long  farewell  to 
the  succulent  delights  of  poultry,  juicy  roast  beef  and 
kindred  species  of  flesh,  save  and  except  pleasantly 
digestible  and  brain-feeding  fish.  Hereupon  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  holding  a  simple  carnival,  in  which  they  were 
followed  by  their  less  rigorous,  if  not  less  positive, 
Protestant  brethren,  who  showed  themselves  willing 
enough  to  partake  of  an  additional  feast  without  indulging 
in  the  subsequent  fast.  Their  ancestors  had  probably 
feasted  in  a  similar  fashion  before  them  from  those  early 
times,  when  first  a  few  Saxons  had  forced  their  way  into 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  which  held  its  last 
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ground  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  riotous  and  unrestrained  merry- 
making of  Continental  towns  in  this  simpler  carnival. 
No  variegated  mumming,  no  irritating  confetti,  no  bands 
of  more  or  less  discordant  instruments,  no  eccentric  masks 
and  still  more  eccentric  tricks  celebrated  its  short  hours. 
Pancakes  were  the  delicacy  in  chief;  pancakes  were  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities  with  wonderful  perseverance,  if 
their  filling  capacity  be  taken  into  consideration ;  pancakes 
were  the  innocent,  if  indigestible  symbol  of  rejoicing, 
whether  their  devotees  had  been  shriven  or  not.  Men, 
women  and  children  met  in  one  another's  houses  to 
consume  pancakes :  nay  they  showed  a  consistency  and 
resolution  in  this  agreeable  pursuit  which  would  have 
gone  far  to  have  led  to  fortune  in  business  of  any  sterner 
kind. 

Sometimes  huge  jugs  of  milk  assisted  on  their  destined 
way  these  tasty  products  of  the  frying-pan;  sometimes 
they  were  washed  down  to  their  own  place  with  copious 
draughts  of  mighty  ale.  Sometimes  they  were  merely 
sprinkled  with  sugar  and  spotted  with  lemon-juice.  But 
in  whatever  fashion  they  were  eaten,  Protestants  and 
Catholics  alike  consumed  pancakes,  as  if  their  happiness 
in  life,  nay  their  life  itself,  depended  upon  that  satisfying 
occupation.  Sometimes  family  parties  celebrated  the 
simple  feast ;  sometimes  old  friends  graced  the  board  with 
their  cheery  presence.  But  each  member  of  the  family, 
as  well  as  each  chance  guest,  was  expected  under  pain  of 
sore  displeasure,  to  fulfil  certain  long-established  customs, 
if  Shrove  Tuesday  were  to  be  observed  worthily.  Just  as 
the  immortal  "  Mrs.  Battle,"  when  she  sat  down  to  Whist, 
insisted  upon  "  a  clean  hearth,  a  clear  fire,  and  the  rigour 
of  the  game,"  so  did  host  and  hostess  insist  upon  "  a  clean 
hearth,  a  clear  fire,  and  the  rigour  of  the  day."  No 
shillyshallying,  no  half-hearted  excuses  were  admitted ; 
all  were  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  long  prescription 
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and  of  good  manners  to  undergo  the  laughter-provoking 
ceremonies  of  the  season. 

Up  to  quite  a  recent  date  witches  were  supposed  to  exist 
with  modified  powers  usually  derived  from  a  questionable 
but  unquestioned  source.  They  were  alternately  blessed 
or  banned,  as  they  were  consulted  upon  some  secret — that 
is  to  say  matrimonial — business,  or  as  the  evil  effects  of 
their  mysterious  agency  were  supposed  to  have  been 
experienced.  To  meet  their  malign  machinations  the 
Christmas  evergreens  were  daintily  taken  down  and  as 
daintily  set  beneath  the  frying-pan.  If  these  shrivelled 
tokens  of  former  festivity  consisted  of  laurel,  their 
sovereign  virtue  was  the  more  highly  esteemed.  A  sprig 
or  two  of  mistletoe,  in  spite  of  its  baleful  influence  upon 
Balder  the  Beautiful,  was  capable  of  working  wonders 
against  the  ill-favoured  disciples  of  Hecate,  while  holly 
with  its  withered  berries  consecrated  to  Thor  served  to 
complete  the  antidote  or  charm.  No  housewife  amongst 
the  older  folk  would  dream  of  allowing  these  evergreens  to 
be  taken  down  before  Shrove  Tuesday,  though  they  formed 
a  secure  harbour  for  needless  dust.  Her  hatred  of  dust 
yielded  to  her  fear  of  vague  and  undefined  ill-luck,  if 
they  were  previously  disturbed,  and  they  had  their 
undoubted  use  in  helping  to  crisp  and  brown  the  first 
pancake.  The  aforesaid  dust  made  no  difference  to  their 
effectiveness  in  either  respect,  and  the  superstitious  belief 
in  their  magical  power  died  hard.  Long  live  at  least 
some  of  these  old-world  superstitions !  They  form  a 
poetic  link  with  past  generations,  and  lend  a  picturesque- 
ness  to  life  utterly  beyond  the  skill  of  the  colder  realities 
of  modern  education. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  in  the  year  18 —  the  parson's  fair- 
haired  sons,  two  sturdy  little  Protestants  against  what 
they  did  not  like,  received  their  annual  invitation  to  visit 
the  Miss  Greens.  They  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
missing  their  dinner,  as  of  failing  to  respond  to  a  sum- 
mons fraught  with  so  much  prospective  enjoyment.  The 
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invitation  had  as  usual  been  given  on  Sunday  morning, 
when  the  little  company  of  friends  was  returning  from 
the  old  Chapel,  and  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the  lads  betrayed 
how  thoroughly  they  appreciated  the  kindness.  There 
was  a  difference  of  little  less  than  two  years  between  their 
ages;  they  were  old-fashioned  children,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  calmly  delivering  their  opinions  upon  every 
subject  with  a  solemn  gravity  highly  disturbing  to  the 
nerves  of  their  elders,  who  for  the  most  part  united  in 
spoiling  them.  Children,  who  are  brought  up  in  the 
home  nest  without  sarcastic  companions  of  their  own  age, 
are  always  liable  to  the  failing  of  omniscience,  and  are 
commonly  desirous  of  sharing  that  dangerous  gift  with 
others.  Such  were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  two 
boys,  especially  of  the  younger  who  was  endowed  with  a 
now-long-faded  verdant  innocence,  which  made  his  con- 
versation alike  edifying  and  amusing. 

John,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  about  half  a  head  taller 
than  James,  over  whom  he  exercised  or  attempted  to 
exercise  a  stern  and  almost  parental  sway,  because  of  his 
superior  years  and  greater  strength.  On  the  morning  in 
question  they  were  for  the  nonce  good  friends,  and  they 
set  off  down  the  Roman  road  towards  Warley  at  as  early 
an  hour  of  the  morning  as  they  decently  could.  They 
had  eaten  almost  no  breakfast,  so  great  was  their  excite- 
ment, and  so  deeply  did  they  feel  the  need  of  keeping  a 
temporary  vacuum  in  its  proper  place.  They  turned  to 
the  left  near  the  Dog  and  Dutch  Oven  down  what  was 
known  as  Sougher's  Lane,  and  marched  sturdily  along 
taking  scrupulous  care  to  keep  their  boots  as  clean  as  boys 
can,  a  point  upon  which  the  Miss  Greens  were  particular. 
It  was  a  brighter  morning  than  usual  for  the  month  and 
the  place  :  the  early  throstles  were  singing  from  many  a 
leafless  tree,  while  shyer  blackbirds  were  piping  from  more 
sheltered  hiding-places.  The  grass  was  just  tinged  with 
green,  as  if  spring  had  lightly  stepped  over  it  with  glow- 
ing feet,  and  here  and  there  daisies  were  glittering 
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through  its  reviving  blades  like  silver  stars  golden-eyed. 
The  lesser  celandine  was  shining  amid  its  glossy  leaves 
under  the  branches  of  shady  thorns, 

Telling  tales  about  the  sun, 
When  we've  little  warmth  or  none. 

The  lane  was  comparatively  dry,  no  unimportant  circum- 
stance, seeing  that  it  had  to  be  traversed  by  children, 
who  have  an  unerring  instinct  for  finding  dirty  places 
and  walking  in  them. 

The  boys  had  little  time  to  spend  in  looking  at  the  rural 
beauties  around  them,  though  at  other  times  they  were 
not  insensible  to  the  charm  of  such  fascinating  occupa- 
tions as  birds'-nesting.  Their  minds  were  filled  with 
anticipations  of  pancakes.  The  throstle  seemed  to  sing  in 
their  ears,  "  The  pancakes  are  frying,  Shrove  Tuesday  is 
come ;  don't  be  too  late !  "  The  ousel-cock  seemed  to 
reply,  "  Pancakes,  pancakes !  "  drawing  out  the  last 
syllable  into  a  rich  and  mellow  warble.  The  gentle  wind 
swept  the  meadows  whispering  softly,  "  Pancakes  !  "  The 
whole  landscape  was  filled  with  suggestions  of  pancakes. 
Under  the  force  of  such  an  impulse  the  boys  hurried  along 
scarcely  finding  time  to  chat  to  one  another.  They  soon 
reached  Bugler's  Lane,  where  the  "  pier-head "  stood 
alongside  of  a  pool  covered  later  in  the  year  with  brown 
pond-weed  and  green  slush.  The  "  Pier-head "  was  so 
called  by  the  two.  ladies  to  remind  them  of  former  infre- 
quent visits  to  the  seaside,  in  the  days  when  the  nearest 
railway  station  was  more  than  three  miles  away.  It  bore 
little  resemblance  to  its  nickname,  being  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  an  inclined  plane  smoothly  covered  with  red 
gravel  or  black  cinders  and  used  for  the  commonplace 
office  of  loading  carts  with  the  products  of  the  smithies. 

Opposite  to  this  erection  stood  Bugler's  House,  bearing 
the  date  of  1676,  where  the  Miss  Greens  lived.  Its  front 
garden  was  fenced  from  the  road  by  a  thick  hedge  of 
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mingled  holly  and  thorn.  The  boys  did  not  enter  by  the 
green  front  gate,  because  they  were  accustomed  to  use  the 
back-door  on  such  occasions  and  because  a  narrow  passage 
led  thereto  between  one  of  the  smithies  and  one  of  the 
warehouses,  hard  by  the  lurking  place  of  a  fierce  dog, 
whose  chain  allowed  him  to  reach  intruders  of  every  kind. 
Mr.  Green  was  in  the  principal  warehouse,  and  he  smiled 
when  he  saw  his  youthful  guests  go  by.  Old  bachelor 
as  he  was,  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  boys,  whom 
he  encouraged  in  many  lapses  into  Original  Sin,  and  into 
whose  ready  palms  he  had  the  kindly  habit  of  slipping 
occasional  shillings  and  half-crowns.  They  did  not  see 
him,  but  hurried  along  to  the  five-barred  gate,  which  gave 
entrance  to  the  back  premises  by  a  cart-way  between  the 
old  house  and  a  barn  close  to  the  solitary  smithy  of  little 
Jimmie.  Down  this  they  almost  ran  past  the  rockery  and 
the  ash-pit  to  the  back-door.  Along  the  kitchen-wall  on 
the  outside  stood  a  solid  flag-shelf,  once  used  for  milk- 
cans,  when  the  house  was  the  abode  of  a  gentleman  farmer, 
the  ancestor  of  its  present  occupants.  A  little  path  led 
herefrom  to  the  well,  which  was  seldom  without  its  bright- 
eyed  hermit-frog,  and  in  which  grew  an  exceedingly  rare 
variety  of  the  lady-fern.  That  frog  might  indeed  have 
been  taken  for  a  frog-prince,  so  jealously  did  the  younger 
of  the  two  ladies  cherish  his  well-being,  under  the  by  no 
means  ill-grounded  impression  that  his  continual  presence 
indicated  the  purity  of  the  waters  of  his  fern-shaded 
abode.  Being  a  gentleman,  of  course  he  never  spawned, 
while  he  had  the  consideration  never  to  bring  his  lady 
with  him. 

The  little  window  of  the  large  old-fashioned  parlour 
looked  right  out  upon  the  garden-gate  and  over  the  neigh- 
bouring fields.  The  back  of  the  venerable  house  was  quite 
as  quaintly  beautiful  as  the  front.  But  the  boys  had  no 
time  to  admire  its  old-world  beauties;  they  were  by  no 
means  concerned  with  the  outside,  but  with  the  inside  of 
the  house,  where  pancakes  were  to  be  found.  The  dog, 
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which  was  a  Welsh  sheep-dog  of  forbidding  appearance 
enhanced  by  the  possession  of  one  brown  and  one  sky-blue 
eye,  saluted  the  arrival  of  the  visitors  with  fierce  but 
muffled  barking.  His  voice  had  long  grown  hoarse  from 
frequent  and  forcible  exercise,  and  he  made  rapid  but 
exact  quadrants  with  his  chain  to  express  more  fitly  his 
indignation.  He  could  not  even  take  his  duties  quietly 
that  dog,  and  for  his  size  he  was  capable  of  producing  a 
considerable  volume  of  half-suppressed  sound.  On  the 
present  occasion,  out  of  compassion  for  the  nerves  and 
trousers  of  the  boys,  his  chain  was  taken  in  by  what  a 
seamstress  would  term  "  a  tuck,"  and  he  did  not  appre- 
ciate a  joke  which  turned  against  himself.  He  strove  to 
reach  the  boys,  and  his  nose  was  within  two  inches  of  a 
bite,  when  they  turned  their  backs  upon  him.  But  rightly 
considering  that  in  such  cases  two  inches  were  as  good  or 
as  bad  as  two  miles,  in  huge  disgust  he  retired  to  the 
depths  of  his  kennel,  where  like  Achilles  of  old  he  sulked 
because  he  could  not  have  his  own  way. 

John  knocked  loudly  at  the  iron-studded  back-door,  and 
in  the  lull  which  followed  the  dog's  retirement  into 
private  life,  the  boys  heard  the  cheerful  words  "  Come 
in."  They  were  not  long  in  obeying  the  invitation,  and 
their  eyes  and  their  nostrils  drank  in  the  visible  and 
sensible  tokens  of  the  coming  feast.  They  brought  their 
own  natural  contribution  of  high  spirits  and  an  almost 
complete  vacuum,  which  was  capable  of  much  filling  from 
its  elasticity.  The  kitchen  itself  was  square  with  an 
old-fashioned  window  overlooking  the  frog-haunted  well. 
There  were  four  lights  in  it,  wherein  the  older  quarrels 
had  given  way  to  small  square  panes.  Under  the  window 
stood  a  dresser  always  spotlessly  clean,  whereon  rested  a 
big  blue-mottled  jug  filled  with  creamy  batter  to  the 
brim.  On  the  wall  opposite  to  the  fireplace  stood  a 
similar  dresser,  over  which  hung  a  variety  of  kitchen 
utensils,  such  as  candlesticks  of  shining  pewter,  snuffers 
and  the  like,  all  exquisitely  polished.  Opposite  to  the 
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window  was  set  out  the  little  rickety  Pembroke  table  with 
its  four  unequal  legs  and  its  loosely  fitting  folding  leaves. 
Its  various  deficiencies  were  fairly  covered  by  a  coarse 
white  cloth  hanging  down  almost  to  the  floor.  On  the 
wall  above  hung  a  notable  picture  entitled  "  The  ill- 
convanience  of  Single  Life,"  which  represented  an  Irish- 
man with  puzzled  face  and  awkward  knobby  fingers 
mending  his  only  pair  of  trousers. 

Above  the  chimney-piece  were  arranged  in  more  or  less 
symmetrical  disorder  pan-lids  and  similar  articles  polished 
and  unpolished.  On  the  mantle-shelf  itself  stood  scoured 
brass  candlesticks  with  a  venerable  coffee-mill  now  seldom 
used,  a  wooden  receptacle  for  salt,  a  box  or  two  of  matches, 
jars  of  spills  of  various  colours  and  kinds,  boxes  of 
culinary  spices  and  other  small  pieces  of  kitchen  furni- 
ture. Over  and  above  all  was  a  hooked  bar  to  which  a 
"  Jack  "  was  attached,  when  Christmas  turkeys  or  grosser 
and  greasier  geese  were  to  be  roasted.  Bunches  of 
savoury  herbs,  mint,  rue,  thyme,  marjoram  and  celery 
hung  from  convenient  hooks  sharing  the  nobler  company 
of  a  brass  preserving  pan,  a  flitch  of  bacon,  a  mighty  ham 
and  long  strings  of  apples  dried  after  the  Canadian 
fashion.  Between  the  two  dressers  was  a  dark  corner 
occupied  by  the  little  slopstone,  which  was  supplied  with 
dust-mantled  rain-water  from  the  butts  outside,  those 
nurseries  of  more  than  one  kind  of  gnat  and  of  the  great 
brown  water-beetle.  A  clock  of  gaudy  appearance  hung 
on  the  wall,  which  had  entered  upon  a  race  with  time  and 
beaten  him  by  quarter  of  an  hour.  Every  five  minutes 
before  the  hour  it  gave  needless  warning  that  it  was  going 
to  strike  wrong. 

The  frying-pan  of  no  mean  size  was  ready  upon  the  top 
of  the  oven  for  its  musical  cookery.  A  smaller  jug  stood 
near  it  filled  with  batter  and  covered  by  a  tea-cup,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  ladling  out  its  contents  and 
of  keeping  any  new-born  insects  from  committing  suicide 
in  its  creamy  depths.  On  the  table  were  green-handled 
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knives  with  three-pronged  forks  of  steel,  a  plate  of  care- 
fully quartered  lemons  and  a  blue  China  bowl  of  satisfy- 
ing Demerara  sugar.  A  jar  of  lard  or  some  similar 
lubricant  was  placed  upon  the  fender,  which  was  already 
weeping  to  behold  a  glorious  fire  of  that  kind,  which  will 
brown  pancakes  to  a  shadow  of  a  shade.  The  preparations 
were  most  inviting;  the  ruddy  blaze  of  the  fire  flickered 
and  danced  on  the  walls  tinting  the  whitewashed  ceiling 
and  reflecting  distorted  images  of  its  flames  in  the  bright 
bars  of  the  fender.  The  February  sun  peeped  in  through 
the  window  with  a  pale  radiance,  as  if  it  were  jealous  of 
the  ruddier  complexion  of  the  fire. 

The  two  ladies  were  without  their  caps :  for  the  kitchen 
was  hot  and  ribands  do  not  assort  with  the  essential  oils 
of  cookery.  The  elder,  though  past  middle  life,  was  of 
remarkable  beauty.  Her  fine  brunette  complexion  had 
resisted  the  changes  of  years  and  her  clear  hazel  eyes  had 
lost  little  of  their  original  brightness.  Her  younger 
sister,  Miss  Betty,  was  the  mistress  of  the  revels :  she  had 
kept  a  child's  love  of  fun,  which  never  left  her  even  in 
her  eightieth  year.  She  was  plump  and  possessed  of  a 
strong  but  kind  face,  wreathed  in  the  old-fashioned  way 
with  long  curls,  those  natural  barometers.  Like  her 
sister  she  was  girded  with  a  white  holland  housewife's 
apron  to  keep  off  any  casual  splash  of  batter  or  more 
dangerous  spot  of  molten  lard.  She  was  the  kindly  and 
smiling  cook-in-chief  for  the  occasion,  though  Miss  Green 
had  contributed  her  share  to  the  feast  by  the  artful 
composition  of  the  batter. 

In  addition  to  the  ladies  was  their  little  maid  Mary, 
whose  cheeks  were  bright  as  summer  roses,  whose  eyes 
were  beaming  with  the  prospective  pleasure  of  a 
share  in  the  feast.  On  this  day  she  was  no  longer  servant 
for  a  few  hours,  but  one  of  the  guests,  and  she  had  clearly 
made  up  her  mind  to  enjoy  herself  to  the  full.  She,  too, 
wore  a  mighty  apron,  though  she  was  not  to  aid  in  frying 
the  pancakes,  from  some  feminine  and  to  male  minds 
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inscrutable  reason  of  tidiness.  The  moment  that  John 
and  James  hung  up  their  caps,  the  first  frying  began. 
Several  preliminaries  were  solemnly  made.  First  a  sprig 
of  dry  rhododendron  or  shrivelled  holly  from  one  of  the 
pictures  was  set  beneath  the  frying-pan;  next  a  besom 
with  a  sufficiently  stout  handle  was  reared  up  in  a  corner 
in  readiness  to  help  in  conveying  a  dilatory  eater  to  the 
ash-pit.  Finally,  each  guest  was  constrained  to  toss  his 
own  pancake,  and,  what  is  more,  to  eat  it,  whatever  might 
be  its  fate  in  that  delicate  process. 

In  these  degenerate  days,  when  the  broad  blade  of  a 
table  knife  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  turning  a  pancake, 
the  difficulties,  the  dangers,  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of 
tossing  are  little  realised.  It  requires  much  judgment  to 
give  the  right  turn  to  the  wrist,  to  measure  the  needful 
velocity  and  to  collect  satisfactorily  the  flying  pancake  in 
a  flat  position  in  the  frying-pan.  Some  are  in  the  habit 
of  tossing  too  high  and  so  endanger  the  ceiling ;  others  do 
not  toss  high  enough  and  can  only  recover  the  pancake 
in  a  crumpled  heap  little  suited  for  delicate  and  even 
browning.  Others  again  may  land  the  tasty  viand  at  the 
back  of  the  chimney,  from  which  it  can  only  be  recovered 
with  much  difficulty  and  quite  in  the  condition  of  Othello, 
the  swarthy  Moor.  A  few  still  clumsier  are  apt  to  drop 
it  neatly  and  exactly  into  the  middle  of  the  fire.  In  the 
present  case  the  need  for  nicety  was  emphasised  by  the 
terrible  penalty  aforesaid.  Wherever  the  pancake  alighted 
after  its  brief  aerial  flight  it  had  to  be  eaten,  except  when 
it  fell  into  the  fire,  in  which  case  the  unlucky  frier  had  to 
forfeit  his  turn. 

John,  as  the  elder,  had  to  fry  his  pancake  first.  Miss 
Betty  poured  the  creamy  batter,  and  he  watched  with 
breathless  anxiety  while  it  was  flowing  smoothly  over  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  He  heard  it  sputtering  as  it  fried, 
and  he  waited  with  consuming  eagerness  for  the  exact 
moment  of  tossing.  But  in  this  nice  if  elementary  process 
anxiety  is  out  of  place;  cool  deliberation  and  leisurely 
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activity  are  needed.  Dan  Horace  might  have  had  the 
tossing  of  pancakes  in  mind,  when  he  advised  his  friend 
thus,  "  Festina  lente."  John,  to  do  him  justice,  at  that 
time  had  not  heard  of  Horace  or  his  advice.  When  the 
psychological  moment  had  arrived,  he  seized  the  frying- 
pan  in  his  sturdy  hands,  lifted  it  hastily  from  the  fire  and 
gave  it  a  vigorous  toss.  It  was  too  vigorous,  alas ! 

Vaulting  ambition  had  o'erleaped  itself. 

Just  as  it  was,  with  the  fried  side  downwards,  his  pancake 
flew  up  and  up  and  up,  until  it  hit  the  ceiling  full  and 
fairly  with  its  unfried  surface.  There  it  stuck,  as  if  it 
never  meant  to  come  down,  while  the  rest  shook  with 
ringing  laughter.  John's  face  was  a  study  of  half-amused, 
half-disgusted  self-consciousness,  when  Miss  Betty  ex- 
claimed, "  Well  done,  John ;  you  tossed  it  high  enough 
this  time :  you'll  have  to  get  the  step-ladder  to  fetch  it 
down !" 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  the  pancake, 
tired  of  its  precarious  eminence,  loosed  its  hold,  and  came 
down  plump  on  the  floor,  this  time  with  the  unfried  side 
downwards :  — pancakes  are  so  unreliable  that  we  never 
know  where  we  have  them  until  they  are  eaten.  Miss 
Betty  helped  John  to  pick  it  up  carefully  and  to  lay  it 
properly  in  the  frying-pan,  by  this  time  coated  with 
whitewash  and  rubbing-stone.  Neither  of  these,  though 
excellent  digestives  no  doubt,  would  seem  to  add  a  relish 
to  a  pancake :  but  boys  are  seldom  nice  in  such  trifling 
matters.  So  John's  pancake  after  its  adventurous  flight 
was  completely  fried  in  its  bed  of  savoury  lard  and 
stretched  out  on  a  large  blue  willow-patterned  plate.  It 
was  daintily  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  brown  sugar 
and  moistened  with  a  squeeze  or  two  of  lemon.  John  set 
to  work  with  a  right  good  will;  he  cared  not  where  the 
pancake  had  been,  nor  that  it  had  been  partially  white- 
washed. That  was  over  now;  he  had  to  eat  it,  and  his 
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supreme  object  was  to  achieve  that  end  before  its  successor 
had  been  fried.  The  moment  the  first  pancake  had  been 
set  out  on  the  plate,  Miss  Betty,  with  deft  haste,  poured 
out  a  second  cupful  of  batter,  and  James  in  his  turn 
stood  by  her  awaiting  his  ordeal.  He  was  more  timid  than 
his  big  brother ;  but  in  spite  of  this  defect  he  was  possessed 
with  a  profound  belief  in  his  own  superiority  of  skill  in 
such  matters.  Pride  goes  before  a  fall  in  tossing  pancakes 
as  in  other  terrestrial  things.  When  the  first  side  of  his 
pancake  was  perfectly  browned,  Miss  Betty  called  out 
cheerily,  "  Come,  look  sharp,  James.  Don't  toss  too  high. 
John  will  be  done  long  before  you're  beginning  to  shape  !" 

The  advice  was  kindly  meant,  but  it  only  served  to  make 
the  little  lad  more  nervous  than  before.  He  took  the 
frying-pan  delicately  in  his  trembling  hands  and  tossed 
in  a  hurry — a  fatal  mistake — with  the  disastrous  result 
that  his  pancake  was  indeed  turned,  but  fell  in  a  crumpled 
mass  not  unlike  a  heap  of  macaroni  and  highly  unfavour- 
able to  its  final  perfection.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  lack 
of  skill,  but  at  least  satisfied  that  he  had  not  thrown  it 
into  the  fire,  or  upon  the  floor,  or  ceiling.  As  it  was,  his 
crumpled  pancake  took  so  long  to  fry,  that  John  had  quite 
finished  some  minutes  before  it  was  done.  At  length 
what  may  fairly  be  called  "  James's  mess  "  was  finished, 
and  he  sat  down  to  eat  it  with  mingled  doubt  and  enjoy- 
ment. John  did  his  best  to  discompose  his  brother,  while 
he  was  scalding  his  throat  and  skinning  his  stomach  with 
his  smoking  viand.  He  made  wry  faces  at  him  and  tried 
to  make  him  laugh.  But  he  did  not  succeed;  James  did 
not  easily  see  a  joke  against  himself;  so  he  went  on 
stolidly  with  his  eating,  and  the  lumpy  nature  of  the 
pancake  to  a  certain  extent  assisted  him  in  its  consump- 
tion. He  used  much  lemon,  which  he  professed  to  like, 
but  did  not,  wisely  realising  that  lemon- juice  was  a 
capital  aid  in  securing  seasonable  coolness. 

In  the  meantime  Mary's  pancake  was  fried,  and  she  was 
watching  its  development  with  no  less  anxiety  than  that 
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of  the  two  boys.  She  did  not  shrink  from  the  tossing; 
she  knew  her  skill  too  well  for  that.  She  had  a  deft  hand, 
though  she  was  not  more  than  fourteen  years  old.  She 
made  no  mistake  in  wielding  the  frying-pan :  her  pancake 
rose  beautifully  and  gently  into  the  air;  it  turned  neatly 
over,  fell  perfectly  flat  into  the  proper  place  and  soon  was 
ready  for  eating.  But  here  her  superior  skill  ended :  she 
could  toss  her  pancake,  but  she  could  not  eat  it  in  time. 
Her  mouth  was  too  tender,  and  the  fourth  pancake  was 
fried  long  before  she  had  finished  three-quarters  of  her 
own.  The  boys  had  not  made  her  task  any  easier :  with 
the  wonted  ingenuity  of  their  kind  they  had  done  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  distract  her  attention  with  more  or 
less  success.  Moreover  the  parrot  had  watched  for  a 
favourable  opportunity,  and  when  Miss  Betty  was  busy 
with  the  fourth  pancake  had  opened  the  door  of  her  cage 
and  flown  off  with  the  batter-cup.  Polly  defied  Miss 
Green  in  her  attempts  to  recover  it,  and  resisted  all 
alluring  requests  to  come  down  from  her  lofty  perch. 
When  she  saw  this  episode,  Mary  gave  herself  up  to  her 
fate,  joined  in  the  general  amusement  and  forgot  all  about 
her  pancake  in  the  meantime. 

John  and  James  with  true  masculine  sympathy  rejoiced 
at  her  discomfiture.  They  mocked  her,  as  boys  will,  and 
they  laid  hold  of  the  besom  to  prepare  for  "  the  ride  to 
Banbury  Cross,"  or  in  less  poetical  language,  to  the  ash- 
pit. They  set  her  upon  the  slippery  handle,  a  most 
uncomfortable  seat :  indeed  in  their  innocence  they  would 
have  made  her  ride  in  the  fashion  of  eastern  women,  had 
not  Miss  Betty  prevented  such  a  breach  of  etiquette. 
When  she  was  raised  as  high  as  their  short  arms  would 
permit,  they  bore  her  off  in  triumph  past  the  dog-kennel, 
along  the  narrow  path  leading  to  the  old  rockery  and 
dropped  her  pitilessly  yet  neatly  in  a  particular  spot  of 
the  ash-pit,  where  many  leaves  of  winter-cabbages  had 
been  thrown.  The  dog  peeped  out  of  his  kennel  and 
stared  with  his  odd  eyes :  but  he  only  gave  vent  to  his 
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outraged  sense  of  propriety  in  deep-muttered  growls. 
Mary  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  her  pilgrimage  of  disgrace 
than  otherwise :  nay  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  her  down- 
fall so  much  as  might  have  been  expected,  though  her 
neat  plumage  was  more  than  a  little  ruffled,  and  her 
spotless  apron  got  several  marks  of  dust  and  ashes  to  say 
nothing  of  an  ugly  green  patch  highly  suggestive  of  an 
unconsciously  crushed  caterpillar.  John  and  James  bore 
her  back  on  the  broom-handle  to  the  kitchen,  where  each 
of  the  trio  found  a  pancake  waiting,  which  they  were 
privileged  to  eat  without  any  previous  tossing. 

So  the  merry  morning  passed  away  in  mingled  fun  and 
consumption  of  pancakes.  How  many  were  eaten  had 
better  not  be  told :  it  is  unkind  to  publish  abroad  the 
extent  of  youthful  appetites.  With  each  of  them  the 
same  artless  ceremonies  were  performed  with  the  same 
innocent  amusement,  until  each  of  the  youthful  con- 
sumers had  been  emptied  into  the  ash-pit.  The  old 
kitchen  rang  with  hearty  laughter :  the  cheery  fire  roared 
noisily  up  the  chimney ;  the  pewter-pots  in  the  walls 
shone  with  blushing  sympathy,  while  the  brass-ware  was 
reddened  with  a  deeper  glow.  Still  the  creamy  batter 
was  poured  into  the  frying-pan  and  still  a  serious  succes- 
sion of  pancakes  emerged  in  various  conditions.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  describe  the  mad  career  of  these  and  their 
curious  antics.  One  fell  with  a  huge  sputter  right  into 
the  hottest  blaze  of  the  fire,  where  it  was  soon  reduced 
to  a  cinder.  One  dropped  deeply  down  into  the  ash-hole, 
whence  it  was  ignominiously  drawn  forth  by  the  aid  of 
a  couple  of  forks  in  a  speckled  and  healthy  but  uninviting 
state  highly  suggestive  of  solidified  "  cinder-tea  "  :  yet 
even  this  was  eaten !  One  of  a  more  adventurous  flight 
suddenly  enveloped  the  parrot,  who  was  taking  her  "walks 
abroad  "  on  the  warm  hearth.  Though  she  soon  got  rid 
of  the  hot  encumbrance,  Pollie  did  not  take  her  sudden 
submersion  with  the  philosophy  of  a  well-bred  parrot. 
She  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  language  the  picturesque 
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fervour  of  which  shewed  that  she  had  not  loved  a  sailor- 
lad  in  vain.  Thus  the  morning  flew  along,  and  pancakes 
flat  or  crumpled,  ash-sprinkled  or  whitewashed,  dirty  or 
clean,  were  gathered  in  by  the  youthful  reapers. 

The  fun  continued  fast  and  furious,  until  it  was  time  for 
John  and  James  to  go  home  to  dinner :  — to  dinner !  ! 
"  save  the  mark!"  Reluctantly  they  left  Bugler's  House 
with  its  blazing  fire,  and  hissing  frying-pan,  and  creamy 
batter.  They  felt  a  fullness  which  was  a  burden  to  them ; 
indeed  their  waistcoats  seemed  to  have  been  measured  for 
smaller  persons,  and  their  waistbands  matched  their  waist- 
coats. They  had  to  sit  at  the  dinner-table  and  to  see 
others  eat,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
been  a  sore  trial  to  them.  But  filled  as  they  were  to  the 
top  of  their  capacity,  they  could  yet  look  forward  with 
keen  expectation  to  the  advent  of  another  "  Pancake 
Tuesday  "  next  year.  Nor  were  they  disappointed,  until 
they  reached  those  maturer  years,  when  they  were  sent  to 
Warley  Grammar  School,  where  they  learned  no  doubt 
more  noble  sports,  but  at  the  same  time  to  forget  the 
simpler  delights  of  childhood. 

The  old  customs  of  Shrovetide  have  passed  away  for  the 
most  part  in  Barnton.  Devout  Catholics  no  doubt  are  still 
shriven  at  that  time;  but  the  subsequent  festivities  of 
pancake-eating  and  the  rest  are  observed  no  longer.  Of 
the  five  who  met  that  Shrove  Tuesday  in  Bugler's  House 
forty  years  ago,  John  and  James  alone  are  left.  Little 
Mary  faded  early  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth;  while  the 
elder  ladies  passed  away  each  in  her  turn  in  the  fullness 
of  years.  Nay,  the  house  itself  in  spite  of  its  old-fashioned 
solidity,  has  entirely  disappeared.  With  the  older  and 
simpler  generation  most  of  the  quaint  and  time-honoured 
customs  are  gone— -customs  as  harmless  as  they  were 
mirthful.  To-day  it  seems  as  if  children  needed  to  be 
taught  how  to  play.  They  know  more  than  their  forbears 
doubtless ;  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves 
in  so  simple  and  effective  a  manner.  Many  of  the  old 
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games  are  forgotten,  while  the  old  superstitions  have 
become  the  laughing-stock  of  an  age  which  can  see  little 
beauty  in  them.  Newer  superstitions  have  taken  their 
place,  among  which  the  most  deadly  is  to  believe  that  it  is 
childish  to  be  childlike.  The  old  customs  are  dying, 
many  of  them  are  stone  dead ;  but  with  them  something 
has  gone  from  life  which  no  learning  can  replace,  the 
innocent  beauty  of  a  childlike  imagination. 


THREE   NAUTICAL  PHRASES. 

By  W.   D.   COBLEY. 

enquiry  into  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  many 
nautical  terms  and  phrases,  now  incorporated  into 
our  language,  would  be  of  singular  interest.  As  is  only 
to  be  expected  from  our  history  and  island  position,  these 
terms  are  very  numerous,  while  they  are  not  the  least 
useful,  beautiful  and  forceful  of  their  kind. 

Occasionally  they  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  "  land- 
lubber," and  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  one  that 
is  possibly  a  case  in  point,  by  hearing  a  man  speak  of 
something  as  being  quite  "  plain  sailing/' 

A  sailor  speaks  of  a  vessel  as  being  "under  all  plain 
sail "  when  the  weather  is  suitable  to  her  carrying  every 
available  stitch  of  canvas  of  her  particular  rig,  without 
the  wind's  being  too  strong  to  render  reduction  necessary, 
or  so  light  as  to  require  the  addition  of  sky-scrapers, 
studding  sails  and  so  on.  In  fact  the  circumstances  are 
favourable  to  the  utmost  amount  of  speed,  combined  with 
the  best  general  conditions,  and  the  least  possible  labour. 

Hence  a  sailor's  "  all  plain  sailing  "  would  be  applied 
generally,  to  the  straightforward  job,  free  from  danger 
and  excessive  labour.  And  a  beautiful  image  it  is,  as 
anyone  would  admit,  who  has  seen  a  fine  three-master 
under  such  conditions. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  landsman,  misunder- 
standing the  position,  has  taken  the  "  all "  to  refer  to  the 
job  in  hand,  not  to  the  plain  sails,  and  the  phrase  to  mean 
sailing  of  a  plain  and  easy  nature  compared  with  sailing 
of  some  weird  and  complicated  character.  It  is  near 
enough  doubtless  and  serves  its  turn,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
image  is  lost  and  the  term  "  plain  sailing  "  would  perhaps 
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not  convey  much  to  nautical  ears.  By  the  way  Nuttall's 
dictionary  further  complicates  matters  by  speaking  of 
"plane  sailing"  (plane)— a  system  of  navigation  which 
treats  the  world  as  a  plane,  and  not  as  a  sphere. 

"  To  keep  a  bright  look-out."  What  power  of  sugges- 
tion can  lie  in  a  phrase  or  a  word !  Even  as  the  actinism 
of  the  sun  can  call  up  on  the  sensitive  plate,  a  lasting 
impression,  so  these  can  instantaneously  conjure  up  before 
the  mind's  eye  more  beautiful  if  more  fleeting  visions  of 
scenes  half  forgotten.  And  these  few  simple  words  in 
particular  call  forth  many  memories  of  scenes  seen  from 
a  foc'sle  head,  above  all  of  one  most  wonderful  effect  of 
light  and  air,  the  most  strange  and  wonderful  I  have  ever 
seen  or  mayhap  ever  shall  see.  Away  on  the  port  beam 
the  sun  was  setting  in 

Crimson  and  scarlet,  purple,  green  and  gold, 
And  all  to  deck  the  dying  of  a  day. 

An  ocean  without  a  ripple,  a  sky  without  a  cloud,  and  far 
on  ahead  a  wide  expanse  of  seas  and  mountains,  isles, 
lochs  and  bays.  Imperceptibly,  as  it  were,  a  thin  veil  of 
blue  drew  slowly  across  the  scene,  increasing  in  intensity 
and  beauty  as  it  spread,  till  it  finally  enveloped  all.  Sea 
and  sky  melted  into  one,  isles  and  mountains  stood  outlined 
faint  and  far  off  in  a  deeper,  denser  shade  of  glorious  colour, 
which  ever  grew  more  and  more  vivid,  till  so  powerful 
was  the  impression  created  that  all  consciousness  was  lost 
of  mundane  things,  save  of  the  faint  whisper  of  the  stem 
below,  cutting  through  the  silent  sea  with  a  sound  as  of 
the  gentle  tearing  of  silk. 

Another  of  a  still  dark  night,  the  leaden  sea  flowing 
sluggishly  past,  a  dim  figure  by  my  side,  with  pipe  aglow, 
and  the  artless  tale  of  the  sea  flowing  monotonously  on, 
with  many  "  says  Je,"  "  says  I,"  the  smell  of  rank  tobacco, 
the  sudden  cry  of  "  Light  on  the  port  bow,  sir,"  from  the 
nautical  yarn-spinner,  and  the  answering  "  Ay,  ay,"  from 
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somewhere  above  in  the  darkness.  And  again  of  a 
threatening  sunset,  a  wildly  racing  sea,  amidst  which  the 
little  coasting  steamer  seemed  but  a  toy.  As  night  drew 
on  the  gale  increased,  and  we  helped  to  raise  a  triangular 
rag  of  brown  canvas  to  steady  her.  Away  on  the  starboard 
beam  flashed  the  South  Stacks  light,  and  now  and  again 
huge  liners  slid  by  like  "  half  a  mile  of  New  Brighton  pier 
adrift."  Rising  and  falling  some  eighteen  feet  by  the  tow 
marks,  the  gallant  little  vessel  ate  her  way  inch  by  inch, 
yard  by  yard,  into  the  howling  gale,  and  one  began  to 
realise  something  of  the  cause  of  a  sailor's  love  for  his  ship 
whatever  her  faults. 

A  bright  lookout — surely  a  man  dropping  across  such 
a  phrase  as  he  sits  with  his  book  warm  and  snug  by  his 
fireside,  with  the  equinoctial  gale  howling  without,  and 
the  rain  whipping  in  vicious  spurts  against  the  window,— 
a  man  dropping  across  such  a  phrase,  I  say,  might  well  lay 
aside  his  book  and  give  a  moment's  thought  to  the  rough 
uncouth  men  in  a  thousand  ships  who,  as  he  sits,  are 
earning  a  scanty  pittance  by  keeping  a  bright  lookout,  a 
lookout  that  will  perchance  see  some  of  them  "paid  off" 
for  ever  at  the  last  port  of  all. 

"  Three  sheets  in  the  wind."  Song  and  story,  tradition 
and  custom,  have  combined  to  cast  the  mantle  of  toleration 
over  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquor,  a  toleration  which 
this  phrase  does  nothing  to  diminish.  It  belongs  to  the  old 
days  and  old  ways,  and  conjures  up  in  our  mind's  eye  a 
picture  of  one  of  Nelson's  old  "  hearts  of  oak  "  lurching 
down  the  dock-sides  of  Portsmouth,  in  his  tarred  hat,  stiff 
pigtail,  white  trousers  and  shining  ankle-straps,  shaping 
his  course  E.S.E.  by  JE.  to  some  Sally-in-her-alley,  who 
will  perhaps,  at  the  sight  of  his  rubicund  visage,  forgive 
the  slight  stagger  with  which  he  will  lurch  alongside,  and 
the  breath  reminiscent  of  Indian  isles.  We'll  hope  so 
at  any  rate.  "  Three  sheets  in  the  wind  " ;  a  tricky  phrase 
for  a  landsman  to  tackle.  The  sheets  are  of  course  the 
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ropes  with  which  the  sails  are  eased  off  or  hauled  taut,  and 
if  the  expression  is  to  be  taken  from  the  cutter  rig  with  its 
three  sails,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  result  of  leaving  the 
three  sheets  unbelayed  and  streaming  in  the  wind.  The 
vessel  would  lurch  and  stagger  along  the  fair  way  with  a 
sufficiently  close  approximation  to  the  gait  of  a  man  in 
liquor. 


HENRY    BURNETT,     Musician. 


From  a  photograph. 
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By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

S  it  Beau  Brummell,  or  another  exquisite  of  his 
time,  who  asked  if  it  was  fitting  for  a  gentleman 
of  his  quality  to  go  to  Manchester  ?  Anyhow  the  incident 
comes  back  to  one's  mind  in  proceeding  to  consider  the 
relationships  which  existed  between  a  great  humourist  of 
the  last  century  and  this  growing  Cottonopolis  of  ours.  "  I 
never  came  to  Manchester,  "said  Charles  Dickens,  "without 
expecting  pleasure,  and  I  never  left  it  without  taking 
pleasure  away."  Such  an  avowal  of  friendliness  is  very 
gratifying.  Our  city  is  not  regarded  as  an  attractive  place 
to  the  stranger,  and  it  was  less  so  when  he  knew  it,  but  he 
never  said  anything  in  public  in  disparagement  of  the  place 
or  its  people.  It  might  be  the  Coketown  or  Dullborough  of 
fiction,  but  he  never  referred  to  it  as  "  a  blighted  cinder 
heap,"  as  one  of  its  modern  citizens  does.  On  the  other 
hand  he  was  well  affected  to  us,  despite  our  environment, 
and  even,  on  one  occasion,  went  the  length  of  saying  that 
he  believed  we  were  the  greatest  people  in  the  world ;  so 
it  is  due  to  him  that  we  should  be  as  generously  respon- 
sive. He  had  a  lengthened  acquaintance  with  us  which 
began  when  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  and  ended  not  long 
before  his  death.  He  made  many  public  appearances 
here,  on  platform  or  stage,  as  speaker,  actor,  and  reader 
of  his  own  works.  There  were  other  links  of  association 
too  of  a  private  kind  that  bound  him  to  us  rendering  the 
intimacy  closer,  and  increasing  our  interest  in  him  now 
that,  a  century  after  his  birth,  he  is  finding  "  resurrection 
in  the  minds  of  men." 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  this 
revival  should  meet  with  some  measure  of  recognition  in 
A 
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the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  It  may  be  said  that 
though  Dickens  has  not  taken  a  specially  prominent  place 
among  its  literary  gods,  he  has  not  been  without  his 
worshippers.  Among  these  one's  mind  instinctively  turns, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  that  ardent  admirer  of  him,  Robert 
Langton.  To  show,  in  some  degree,  the  extent  of  his 
regard  I  may  repeat  some  words,  of  a  memorial  kind, 
contributed  to  the  Club's  records  at  the  time  of  his  death  : 

Of  all  authors  Dickens  was  his  supreme  favourite.  That 
humourist  had  no  more  loving  or  loyal  disciple,  and  the 
ardent  attachment  of  the  reader  to  the  author  was  completely 
responsive  and  sympathetic.  In  an  examination  on  Dickens, 
Langton  would  have  come  out  easily  first.  The  study  of 
Dickens  constituted  a  sort  of  literary  passion.  He  had  not 
only  read  and  re-read  him,  and  so  committed  him  largely  to 
memory,  but  had,  in  a  sense,  absorbed  him.  The  days  and 
scenes  of  his  own  childhood  and  youth  formed  an  attractive 
link.  He  had  been  at  school  at  Rochester  and  Dickens  had 
lived  near  the  old  Cathedral  city,  and  had  made  large  use  of 
it  in  his  novels,  in  "  Pickwick,"  and  especially  in  "Edwin 
Drood,"  what  more  fitting,  therefore,  than  that  it  should 
occur  to  Langton  to  exercise  his  pen  upon  the  subject,  and 
produce  a  paper  on  "  Charles  Dickens  and  Rochester  "  ?  But 
this  alone  would  not  suffice;  the  paper  must  be  illustrated, 
and  not  only  his  pen  but  his  graver  must  do  its  share.  The 
sketches  were  not  to  be  from  his  own  hand,  for  he  had  found 
a  willing  and  sympathetic  co-worker  in  his  friend  Wm.  Hull. 
Accordingly  these  kindred  spirits,  in  loving  companionship, 
went  down  to  the  old  city,  and  the  results  of  their  labours, 
in  this  happy  pilgrimage,  make  a  delightfully  humorous 
space  in  the  Club's  printed  Transactions.  Langton  was  never 
happier  than  in  describing,  and  reproducing  pictorially,  these 
scenes  of  his  youth,  and  intertwining  among  them,  as  with 
a  thread  of  gold,  those  associations  real  and  imaginative, 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  them  through  the  medium  of 
the  great  novelist  whom  he  loved  and  worshipped.  The  illus- 
trations to  this  paper  are  numerous  and  admirable,  the 
honours  being  equally  divided  between  artist  and  engraver. 
One  sketch,  however,  among  them  remains  unfinished— a 
story  left  half-told.  Before  it  could  be  completed  William 
Hull  died,  and  as  Langton  says  in  a  postscript  to  the  paper. 
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the  drawing  of  "  Jasper's  Gatehouse,"  relating  to  "  Edwin 
Drood  "  remains  an  unfinished  illustration  of  an  unfinished 

tale As  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,  so 

this  paper  on  "  Charles  Dickens  and  Rochester  "  which  found 
favour  far  and  wide— one  edition  of  it  being  published  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall— proved  to  be  the  prelude  to  the 
magnum  opus  of  our  friend,  and  in  which  work  it  was  to  a 
large  extent  merged.  Writing  on  Dickens  was  to  Langton 
an  appetite  which  grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  and  the  success  he 
had  met  with  encouraged  him  to  further  effort,  which  resulted 
in  "  The  Childhood  and  Youth  of  Charles  Dickens." 
Before  its  publication  he  gave  the  Club,  in  a  short  paper,  a 
foretaste  of  the  coming  book,  and  showed  us  some  of  the 
illustrations,  of  which  in  the  completed  work,  there  were  no 
less  than  seventy-six  by  his  own  hand.  In  this  volume,  a 
labour  of  love,  as  he  tells  us  in  its  preface,  and  which  attained 
a  wide  popularity,  you  have  the  epitome  of  the  author  as  one 
knew  him,  his  simplicity  of  nature,  his  gentle  humour,  his 
hero-worship,  his  literary  tastes,  his  artistic  powers,  his 
indefatigable  zeal,  and  his  truthful  exactness.  The  very 
notes  of  exclamation,  scattered  among  the  pages  and  some- 
times duplicated,  when  he  announces  some  more  than  usually 
interesting  discovery  or  coincidence,  are  in  themselves 
eloquent.  As  an  evidence  of  his  minute  particularity  of 
description  take  this  example  relating  to  the  Cedars  at  Gad's 
Hill  :  "  The  girth  of  the  largest  tree  is,  at  the  present  time, 
16  feet  2  inches  below  the  branches,  and  it  is  86  feet  4  inches 
from  point  to  point  of  the  largest  branches.  Each  tree  covers 
a  circular  area  of  about  80  feet  diameter."  One  seems  to  see 
our  friend  at  work  as  he  carefully  passes  the  measuring  tape 
over  the  trunks  and  branches.  Read  in  the  light  of  its 
authorship,  and,  as  a  literary  tribute  laid  upon  a  shrine  by 
a  devout  worshipper,  Langton 's  book  must  ever  have  a  claim 
upon  the  reverential  regard  and  affection  of  those  who  knew 
him,  but,  apart  from  this,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has,  on  its 
merits,  proved  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  the 
bibliography  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Another  devotee  of  Dickens,  and  no  less  enthusiastic 
than  Langton,  was  an  old  friend  now  departed,  William 
Dinsmore.  He  helped  to  compile  the  most  comprehensive 
narrative  available  of  Dickens's  connection  with  Man- 
chester, in  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Manchester 
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Evening  Chronicle,  in  1902,  and  embellished  with  his  own 
illustrations.  To  that  source  of  information  those  who  are 
interested  may  be  safely  recommended.  It  is  matter  for 
regret  that  these  sketches  were  not  published  in  book  form 
during  the  author's  life.  In  the  Editor  of  the  paper, 
at  that  time,  Dinsmore  found  a  congenial  sympathiser. 
He  was  Mr.  J.  Cuming  Walters,  now  the  editor  of  the 
Manchester  City  News,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in 
the  field  of  literature  relating  to  Dickens  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  for  has  he  not,  with  the  perseverance  of  a  literary 
sleuth-hound  followed  on  the  track  of  "  Edwin  Drood," 
and  sought  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  his  mystery? 
Moreover  is  he  not  a  moving  and  guiding  spirit  in  the 
Dickens  Fellowship,  who  has  already  attained  the  honour 
of  being  for  one  year  president  of  the  central  body  of  that 
widely-distributed  organisation;  and  have  we  not  before 
us  his  latest  contribution,  dedicated  to  that  fellowship,  in 
the  form  of  a  comely  volume  of  penetrative  criticism, 
entitled,  "  Phases  of  Dickens  :  The  Man,  His  Message,  and 
His  Mission"? 

To  revert  to  an  earlier  time,  and  to  one  who,  though  he 
did  not  write  much  about  Dickens,  was  delighted  to  use  his 
fine  elocutionary  gifts  in  reading  choice  selections  from 
that  author's  writings,  is  to  bring  back  to  recollection 
a  former  Secretary  of  the  Club,  George  Evans,  who  was, 
perhaps,  never  happier  than  when,  on  a  public  platform 
and  before  an  appreciative  audience,  he  was  engaged  in 
reading,  say,  "  Dr.  Marigold,"  or,  choicest  of  all,  "  The 
Christmas  Carol."  What  a  charm  he  would  have  had  for 
the  miners  of  the  far  west,  whom  Bret  Harte  describes  a& 
gathered  round  the  camp-fire  listening  to  the  story  of  little 
Nell! 

Charles  Dickens  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  when  he 
first  visited  Manchester,  and  we  are  to  imagine  him  as 
wearing  the  handsome  appearance  which  Maclise  has  given 
to  him  in  the  portrait  prefixed  to  Forster's  life  of  the 
humourist,  and  where  he  is  shown  with  long  flowing  hair 
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falling  in  waves  about  a  fine  beardless  face,  eager-looking 
and  lit  up  by  large  and  lustrous  eyes.  "  Pickwick  "  had 
made  him  famous,  and  he  was  now  engaged  on  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby."  Along  with  John  Forster,  and  at  the  instance 
of  Harrison  Ainsworth,  he  had  come  to  be  introduced  to 
friends  of  art  and  letters  here,  and,  as  it  proved,  to  take 
back  with  him  something  pleasant  in  the  way  of  material 
for  two  of  his  best  characters  in  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  to 
wit,  the  Cheeryble  Brothers.  The  Grants,  William  and 
Daniel,  two  of  our  local  men  of  business,  renowned  in 
their  own  way,  apart  from  any  fictional  presentation, 
were  undoubtedly  the  models,  but  whether  studied  by 
Dickens  from  the  life,  under  conditions  of  personal  contact, 
or  from  descriptions  by  others,  has  furnished  a  subject  for 
keen  controversy.  One  of  the  early  enquirers  in  this 
direction  was  Robert  Langton,  who,  in  1886,  read  a  paper 
to  the  Club  with  a  view  to  showing  the  close  connection 
in  fact  and  fiction  between  the  brothers,  but  as  to  the  way 
in  which  this  was  accomplished  Langton  found  himself  in 
a  difficulty,  brought  about  by  the  statement  of  Dickens,  in 
one  of  his  prefaces  to  "  Nicholas  Nickleby,"  that  he  had 
never  interchanged  any  communication  with  the  Cheeryble 
Brothers  in  his  life.  Taking  Dickens  at  his  word,  and 
without  any  suspicion  of  a  possible  attempt  at  evasion,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  might  never  have  met, 
and  that  the  portraiture  was  derived  at  second-hand. 
This  is  not  a  matter  which  need  trouble  us  now;  for  my 
part,  I  am  inclined  to  follow  the  advice  of  Washington 
Irving  in  such  things  and  indulge  in  a  pious  belief  that 
they  did  meet.  And  here  to  one's  assistance,  comes  another 
member  of  the  Club,  John  Evans,  who  edited  an  edition  of 
Canon  Parkinson's  "  Old  Church  Clock,"  in  which  will  be 
found  a  footnote  to  this  effect :  — 

During  the  winter  of  1838-9  two  comparatively  young  men 
came  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Winter  and  Mr.  James 
Crossley;  the  one  was  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  other  Mr. 
John  Forster.  Mr.  Gilbert  Winter,  with  his  usual  hospitality, 
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gave  a  dinner  party  at  "  The  Stocks  "  Cheetham  Hill  Road, 
in  honour  of  the  two  visitors.  Among  the  company  were 
Messrs.  Daniel  and  William  Grant  (whom  Mr.  Dickens  then 
met  for  the  first  time,  and  afterwards  immortalised  in  the 
"  Cheeryble  Brothers  "),  Mr.  J.  C.  Harter,  Mr.  James 
Crossley,  and  Canon  Parkinson.  One  of  the  party — the  only 
one  left — informs  the  writer  there  was  quite  a  passage  of 
arms  between  Mr.  Forster  and  the  Canon,  in  which  the  some- 
what confident  cockney  wit  of  the  former  was  completely 
extinguished  by  the  strong  powers  of  repartee  exhibited  by 
his  acute  and  ready  Northern  antagonist. 

Regarding  the  Grants,  about  whose  real  life  there  was 
so  much  that  was,  in  its  way,  romantic,  it  is  not  to  the 
purpose  to  say  anything  here.  All  that  it  is  possible  to 
learn  about  them  may  be  found  in  "  The  Story  of  the 
Cheeryble  Grants,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hume  Elliott,  a 
volume  of  great  interest,  displaying  painstaking  research, 
and  dedicated  to  the  members  of  the  Dickens  Fellowship. 
That  old  warehouse  of  theirs  in  Cannon  Street  which  came 
to  be  known  as  "Cheeryble  House,"  has  been  demolished, 
but  the  house  in  Mosley  Street,  in  which  David  Grant 
lived,  still  remains,  devoted  now  to  commercial  uses. 
Daniel  was  still  living  there  when  Queen  Victoria  came  to 
visit  Manchester  in  1851,  and  he  made  a  fine  show  of 
loyalty  on  the  occasion  of  which,  in  one  expression  of  it, 
the  Manchester  Guardian  said  :  — 

The  illuminations  and  decorations  in  front  of  the  gentle- 
man's house  were  as  splendid  as  they  were  tasteful.  The 
whole  front  of  the  house  from  roof  to  basement  was  one  blaze 
of  light  from  innumerable  variegated  oil  lamps. 

Among  these  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Queen, 
which  Langton  tells  us  was  painted  by  an  old  member  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  Mr.  George  Hayes. 

Not  long  after  this  first  visit,  when  Dickens  felt  disposed 
to  come  to  Manchester  again,  no  doubt  it  would  be  as  the 
guest  of  his  sister  Fanny,  and  her  husband,  Henry 
Burnett,  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  there,  and  were 
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residing  at  3,  Elm  Terrace,  Higher  Ardwick.  To  that 
house  indeed  he  did  come  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  public 
appearance  in  Manchester,  which  was  in  October,  1843, 
when  he  gave  an  address  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  at  a 
soiree  held  there  in  support  of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum. 
His  sister  Fanny,  we  are  told,  it  was  who  induced  him  to 
come.  In  some  reminiscences  of  Richard  Cobden,  who 
was  at  the  soiree,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  tells  how,  on  the 
night  previous,  he  went,  along  with  Samuel  Giles,  and 
another  friend,  to  meet  Dickens  at  his  sister's  house,  and 
make  arrangements  for  the  opening  address.  A  youth  in 
livery  admitted  them,  and,  in  the  drawing-room  they  were 
introduced  to  Dickens,  who  was  standing  with  one  hand  on 
the  chimney-piece.  In  welcoming  them  he  offered  wine, 
and,  in  passing  the  decanter,  upset  his  own  glass  and 
deluged  a  very  pretty  book  lying  on  the  table.  The  Mr. 
Samuel  Giles  mentioned  here,  we  are  told,  was  a  brother 
of  Mr.  William  Giles,  one  of  Dickens's  early  schoolmasters, 
and  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  he  was  after- 
wards the  author  of  a  notable  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Manchester  City  News  descriptive  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  principal  home  trade  warehouses 
in  the  city. 

In  being  permitted  to  deliver  the  AthenaBum  address 
Dickens  was  pleased  to  think  that  thus  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  one  of  the  highest  honours,  and  of  the  outcome 
his  biographer  says  :  — 

Here  he  spoke  mainly  on  a  matter  nearest  his  heart,  the 
education  of  the  very  poor.  He  protested  against  the  danger 
of  calling  a  little  learning  dangerous ;  declared  his  preference 
for  the  very  least  over  none  at  all;  prepared  to  propose  to 
substitute  for  the  old  a  new  doggerel, 

Though  house  and  lands  he  never  got 

Learning  can  give  what  they  can  not ; 

told  his  listeners  of  the  real  and  permanent  danger  we  had 
lately  taken  Longfellow  to  see,  in  the  nightly  refuges  of 
London,  thousands  of  immortal  creatures  condemned,  with- 
out alteration  or  choice,  to  tread  not  what  our  great  poet 
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calls  the  primrose  path  to  the  everlasting  bonfire,  but  one  of 
jagged  flints  and  stones  laid  down  by  brutal  ignorance,  and 
contrasted  this  with  the  unspeakable  consolation  and  bles- 
sings that  a  little  knowledge  had  shed  on  men  of  the  lowliest 
estate  and  most  helpless  means,  watching  the  stars  with 
Ferguson,  the  shepherd's  boy,  walking  the  streets  with 
Crabbe,  a  poor  barber  here  in  Lancashire  with  Arkwright,  a 
tallow  chandler's  son  with  Franklin,  shoe-making  with  Blom- 
field  in  his  garret,  following  the  plough  writh  Burns,  and 
high  above  the  noise  of  looms  and  hammers,  whispering 
courage  in  the  ears  of  workers  I  could  this  day  name  in 
Sheffield  and  Manchester. 

Perhaps  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  interest  to  some  of  us,  in 
the  matter  of  this  address,  it  is  to  know  that  while  he  was 
in  Manchester  to  deliver  it  the  idea  first  occurred  to  him 
of  writing  "  The  Christmas  Carol."  Here  again  was  one 
of  the  pleasant  things  he  took  away  with  him.  Forster 
tells  us  that  though  the  idea  only  came  to  him  in  October 
the  story  was  finished  before  the  end  of  November,  and, 
says  his  biographer, 

I  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  his  own  account  of  what 
befell  him  in  its  composition ;  with  what  a  strange  mastery- 
it  seized  him  for  itself,  how  he  wept  over  it,  and  laughed  and 
wept  again,  and  excited  himself  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  how  he  walked  thinking  of  it  fifteen  and  twenty  miles 
about  the  bleak  streets  of  London  many  and  many  a  night 
after  all  sober  folks  had  gone  to  bed. 

It  would  perhaps  have  pleased  him  to  know  that,  after  he 
was  gone,  as  sure  as  ever  the  season  of  Christmas  came 
round  the  public  reading  of  his  Carol  would  be  an  essential 
part  of  it,  and  nowhere  to  be  greeted  with  more  undying 
acceptance  than  in  the  city  where  the  idea  of  it  was 
conceived.  Never,  surely,  did  there  come  from  Cockaigne 
any  carol  more  welcome  than  this. 

It  was  four  years  after  the  Athenaeum  address  before  he 
appeared  in  Manchester  again,  and  then  as  an  amateur  stage 
manager  and  actor,  and  for  a  very  worthy  and  benevolent 
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purpose,  part  of  the  proceeds  being  intended  for  the  relief 
of  Leigh  Hunt.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  production, 
in  the  Theatre  Royal,  of  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  of  "  Every 
Man  in  His  Humour";  "A  Good  Night's  Best,"  and 
"  Turning  the  Tables,"  in  all  of  which  Dickens  appeared, 
and  for  contemporary  criticisms  thereon,  I  must  again 
refer  the  enquirer  to  those  Manchester  Evening  Chronicle 
articles,  where  he  may  read  how  well,  among  other 
achievements,  Dickens  acquitted  himself  in  the  character 
of  Captain  Bobadil,  and  where  also  a  pictured  representa- 
tion of  him  as  the  fantastic  Captain,  reproduced  by 
Dinsmore,  may  be  seen.  A  nice  little  sum  of  money 
was  raised  by  this  means,  which  would  doubtless  be 
acceptable  to  the  impecunious  Hunt,  and  the  recollection 
of  the  beneficent  act  may  have  helped  to  soothe  his 
mind  in  its  soreness  when,  subsequently,  he  found 
that  Dickens  had  used  him  for  the  evolution  of  that 
undesirable  character  Harold  Skimpole.  At  subsequent 
dates  he  came  here  with  his  strolling  players,  on  charitable 
purposes  intent,  the  old  Free  Trade  Hall  and  afterwards 
the  new  one  being  brought  into  requisition  for  stage 
purposes.  It  was  on  the  day  following  one  of  these 
performances,  September  2nd,  1852,  that  he  took  part  in 
the  inaugural  ceremony  in  connection  with  the  opening 
of  the  Manchester  Free  Library  in  Campfield.  He  seemed 
always  ready  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  coming 
before  us,  and  this  is  displayed  in  his  response  to  the 
invitation.  In  an  almost  eager  way  he  says  he  has  great 
pleasure  in  accepting  it,  and  adds :  "  My  engagements 
are  very  numerous,  but  the  occasion  is  too  important 
and  the  example  too  noble  to  admit  of  hesitation."  The 
occasion,  to  some  of  us,  is  memorable  by  reason  of  the 
part  which  dear  old  Thackeray  played  in  it.  There  were 
three  distinguished  speakers,  Thackeray,  Dickens  and 
Lytton.  Thackeray  had  made  special  preparation  and 
considered  himself  quite  equal  to  the  task.  He  induced 
his  friend  Fields,  the  American  publisher,  to  go  down  with 
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him,  and  on  the  way  discoursed  confidently  on  his  coming 
triumph  as  a  speaker.  He  was  going  to  be  eloquent,  he 
was  going  to  beat  Dickens  and  the  rest,  and  he  would  have 
Fields  in  front  of  him  so  that  he  should  have  the  full  force 
of  his  magic  eloquence;  but,  alas !  for  the  sequel,  says  his 
friend, 

As  he  rose  he  gave  me  a  half  wink  under  his  spectacles  as 
if  to  say  '  Now  for  it;  the  others  have  done  well,  but  I  will 
show  'em  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  their  art.'  He  began  in 
a  clear  and  charming  manner,  and  was  absolutely  perfect  for 
three  minutes.  In  the  middle  of  a  most  earnest  and  elaborate 
sentence  he  suddenly  stopped,  gave  a  look  of  comic  despair 
at  the  ceiling,  crammed  both  hands  into  his  trousers  pockets 
and  deliberately  sat  down.  Everybody  seemed  to  understand 
that  it  was  one  of  Thackeray's  unfinished  speeches,  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  surprise  or  discontent  among  the  audience. 
He  continued  to  sit  on  the  platform  in  a  perfectly  composed 
manner,  and  when  the  meeting  was  over  he  said  to  me 
without  a  sign  of  discomfiture,  '  My  boy  you  have  my  pro- 
foundest  sympathy ;  this  day  you  have  accidentally  missed 
hearing  one  of  the  finest  speeches  ever  composed  for  delivery 
by  a  great  British  orator.'  And  I  never  heard  him  mention 
the  subject  again. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  however,  he  retrieved  the  situa- 
tion by  delivering  a  neat  and  complete  little  speech  with 
the  true  Thackeray  flavour  in  it.  One  wonders  whether 
Dickens  was  reminded  by  Thackeray's  breakdown  of  a 
similar  breakdown  by  Washington  Irving  ten  years  before. 
Dickens  was  then  in  New  York,  and  a  banquet  was  held  in 
honour  of  him,  over  which  "Geoffrey  Crayon"  presided. 
Irving,  who  was  not  a  good  or  willing  after  dinner  speaker, 
was  possessed  by  a  foreboding  that  he  would  fail  in 
proposing  the  health  of  the  distinguished  guest,  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass.  After  stammering  out  a  few 
sentences,  he  gave  it  up  and  concluded  with  the  words  of 
the  toast,  "  Charles  Dickens,  the  guest  of  the  nation." 
At  Campfield  Dickens  was  quite  at  his  ease,  and  delivered 
his  speech  with  grace  and  humour,  but  somehow  one's 
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sympathy  goes  out  to  that  other  humourist  who  could  not 
find  utterance  for  the  thoughts  within  him. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  as  the  Campfield  speech, 
Dickens  was  in  Manchester  again  to  talk  about  Mechanics' 
Institutes  with  all  the  fervour  of  one  who  had  been 
converted  from  a  prejudice  against  them  to  a  perfect  faith 
in  their  educational  virtues,  and  possibilities  for  social 
good,  and  with  effects  from  his  oratory  which  were  charm- 
ing both  to  his  audience  and  himself. 

When  Dickens  had  determined  to  try  his  fortune  as  a 
reader  of  his  own  works  he  came  in  due  season  to 
Manchester,  and  was  amazed  at  his  reception.  It  was  just 
after  his  separation  from  his  wife.  He  says  in  a  letter  :  — 

When  I  came  to  Manchester  on  Saturday,  I  found  seven 
hundred  stalls  taken !  When  I  went  into  the  room  at  night 
2,500  people  had  paid,  and  more  were  being  turned  away 
from  every  door.  The  welcome  they  gave  me  was  astounding 
in  its  affectionate  recognition  of  the  late  trouble,  and  fairly 
for  once  unmanned  me.  I  never  saw  such  a  sight,  or  heard 
such  a  sound.  When  they  had  thoroughly  done  it,  they 
settled  down  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  certainly  they  did 
enjoy  themselves  to  the  last  minute. 

Of  another  reading  he  says  :  — 

Copperfield  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  last  Saturday,  was 
really  a  grand  scene. 

And  once  again  :  — 

Such  a  prodigious  demonstration  last  night  at  Manchester, 
that  I  was  obliged  (contrary  to  my  principle  in  such  cases) 
to  go  back. 

It  was  natural  that  having  come  under  the  spell  of  this 
creative  spirit  in  literature,  considerable  curiosity  should 
be  aroused  as  to  the  bodily  form  in  which  it  was  enshrined, 
and  doubtless  the  desire  to  see  Dickens  in  the  flesh  consti- 
tuted at  least  half  the  attractive  force  which  drew  people 
to  his  entertainments.  I  know  that  it  preponderated  in 
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one's  own  case,  because  after  hearing  him,  while  retaining 
a  tolerably  clear  impression  of  the  reader,  one  has  absolutely 
no  recollection  of  what  it  was  he  read.  One  is  conscious  also 
of  having  experienced  a  sense  of  disillusionment,  such  as 
that,  say,  which  an  urchin  may  have  at  the  sight  of  the  man, 
hitherto  hidden  away,  who  has  controlled  the  characters 
and  incidents  of  a  Punch  and  Judy  show.  The  brisk  alert 
gentleman,  with  the  bright,  businesslike  face,  and  the 
moustache  and  goatee  beard  depending  therefrom,  differed 
very  disappointingly  from  the  Dickens  which  his  novels 
had  shaped  in  the  imagination.  But  here  I  prefer  to  give 
the  impression  made  upon  one  writer  in  the  Sphinx, 
who  is  dealing  with  one  of  the  humourist's  last  readings 
in  Manchester,  which  were  given  in  October,  1868.  Though 
I  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that  paper  at  the  time  I 
am  not  aware  who  was  the  writer.  In  the  course  of  his 
description  he  says  :  — 

The  Free  Trade  Hall  was  only  two-thirds  full.  But  the 
audience  atoned  for  its  numerical  deficiency  by  its  intelligence 
and  respectability  ....  Mr.  Dickens  has  a  most  disappoint- 
ing appearance.  Nearly  all  great  men  have.  Their  presence 
nearly  always  disappoints  one  ....  Mr.  Dickens 's  appear- 
ance is  not  only  not  equal  to  his  exaggerated  reputation,  it  is 
not  equal  to  the  real  reputation  which  his  genius  deserves. 
In  his  "American  Notes  "  he  himself  asserts  the  disappoint- 
ment of  a  gentleman  on  beholding  his  ideal  in  the  flesh ;  but 
he  endeavours  to  explain  it  on  the  grounds  of  holland  costume 
and  mosquito  bites.  The  cause  lies  deeper  than  mosquitoes 
can  penetrate.  It  is  not  Mr.  Dickens's  fault,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  censure  of  him  not  to  blink  the  fact  that  his  appear- 
ance is  not  equal  to  his  genius.  One  cannot  conceive  that  the 
man  at  the  red  velvet  reading  desk  is  the  author  of  the 
favourite  novels  of  the  world.  That  Dickens  the  Reader  is 
Dickens  the  Writer,  one  could  almost  disbelieve.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  it ;  it  can  only  be  thrust  upon  the  mind 
as  a  fact  ....  We  think  his  works  will  always  have  less 
influence  on  most  of  his  readers,  after  they  have  seen  him 
than  they  had  before.  To  say  that  no  one  has  any  idea  of 
the  power  of  his  writings  until  they  hear  him  read  them  is 
preposterous. 
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The  readings  on  this  occasion  were  "  Dr.  Marigold  "  and 
the  famous  trial  of  Bardell  and  Pickwick.  After  criticising 
Dickens's  rendering  of  "  Dr.  Marigold,"  which  the  writer 
does  not  like,  and  saying  that  the  trial  scene  was  capitally 
rendered,  he  sums  up  in  this  way :  — 

To  ourselves  personally,  Mr.  Dickens's  readings  are  bitter 
experiences.  We  think  they  must  be  such  to  everyone  who 
reads  his  works  with  a  genuine  and  independent  appreciation. 
There  is  about  them  such  a  grace  and  charm,  that  one's  ideal 
of  them  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things  be  realised.  Any 
attempt  to  set  them  on  any  sort  of  a  stage  must  necessarily 
end  in  disappointment.  To  us  it  is  more  than  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  positive  pain.  We  not  only  feel  that  our  ideals 
are  being  mutilated,  but  that  their  beauty  is  destroyed  to  us 
beyond  repair.  It  is  as  though  they  are  dying.  When  first 
we  beheld  Mr.  Dickens  we  were  as  rudely  shocked  as  if  a 
bucket  of  water  had  been  emptied  on  our  head.  The  spell 
was  broken;  the  charm  was  dissolved.  And  when  we  heard 
him  read,  his  works  became  to  us  lost  books.  The  delight 
of  them  was  cut  out  of  our  life.  They  have  no  magic  in  them 
now ;  and  their  pathos  is  gone  for  ever. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  conclude  on  a  personal  note,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  in  tracing  my  acquaintance  with 
Dickens  to  its  source  I  am  carried  back  to  a  Dissenting 
Chapel  in  Rusholme  Road,  and  to  a  period  in  the  declining 
forties  of  the  last  century.  I  was  then  a  Sunday  scholar 
in  the  school  attached  to  the  chapel,  and,  having  matricu- 
lated in  a  lesser  chapel  for  children  in  a  region  below,  I 
was  called  upon  to  hear  sermons  of  a  more  serious  length 
and  style,  and  to  this  end  found  myself  occupying  a  seat  in 
a  lofty  gallery,  now  demolished,  which  was  raised  above 
the  lower  one  in  the  rear  of  the  sanctuary,  and  set  apart 
for  Sunday  scholars.  To  this  high  place,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, we  youngsters  were  conducted.  The  impression  that 
remains  is  that  we  were  a  very  uneasy  and  restless  flock, 
who,  in  our  impatient  waiting  for  the  hour  of  release, 
shifted  about  in  our  seats,  and  shuffled  our  feet  to  the 
frequent  disturbance  of  the  worshippers  below,  thereby 
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bringing  upon  ourselves,  at  times,  remonstrances  of  a 
gentle  kind  from  the  genial  minister  who  occupied  the 
pulpit.  It  was  the  singing,  perhaps,  which  afforded  most 
relief  to  us,  though  that  became  questionable  when  it  was 
expressive  of  words  which  told  how  heaven  was  a  place, 

Where  congregations  ne'er  break  up, 
And  Sabbaths  have  no  end. 

There  was  no  organ ;  and  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds  that 
came  from  below  was  entirely  vocal.  Had  one  been  older 
it  would  have  been  very  interesting  to  have  known  that 
blended  therewith,  and  coming  from  the  choir  in  the 
singing  pew,  were  the  voices  of  Fanny  Burnett,  the  eldest 
sister  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  her  husband  Henry  Burnett. 
Fanny  had  gone  to  join  the  choir  invisible,  however, 
before  one  was  made  aware  of  this.  If  a  further  digression 
is  permissible,  it  would  be  to  say  that  during  the  sermon 
one  would  fain  have  slept,  but  that,  under  watchful  eyes, 
was  out  of  the  question.  More  fortunate  was  that  well- 
known  local  wit  in  after  years,  John  Fox  Turner,  who,  as 
a  youngster,  sat  in  a  more  favoured  seat  below.  He  has 
told  how,  on  a  drowsy  summer  morning  he  found  himself 
there  for  the  first  time,  and  how,  listening  to  a  sermon 
from  good  Pastor  Griffin  on  "  The  Woman  of  Samaria," 
sweet  sleep  slid  into  his  soul,  and  how  he  was  prevented 
from  taking  headers  into  space  by  the  restraining  hand  of 
pretty  Emma  Leonard.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  preco- 
cious youth,  for  he  says  that  in  his  wakeful  moments  he 
found  himself  wondering  whether  the  deacons  kept  rabbits 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  high  pulpit,  and  whether  Mrs. 
Griffin  would  be  jealous  of  the  worthy  pastor's  admiration 
for  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  No  better  portrait, 
however,  of  the  minister  of  those  days  has  been  given  than 
that  of  "  J.F.T."  in  his  recollections.  The  spare  figure 
clad  in  the  Geneva  gown,  the  tender,  almost  womanly 
face,  thin,  and  marked  with  thoughtful  lines,  the  beaming 
spectacled  eyes,  raying  off  light,  "  as  of  sunshine  on  melon 
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frames,"  the  soft  persuasive  voice,  and  sweet  reasonableness 
of  argument,  with  occasional  flashes  of  emotional  protest 
against  wrong-doing,  which  showed  that  there  was  a  strong 
soul  within  that  frail-looking  body,  are  all  happily  expres- 
sive outlines  of  one's  own  youthful  impression  of  the  pastor. 
I  have  thought  it  well  to  introduce  this  description  of 
him  inasmuch  as  he  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence 
over  those  two  notable  members  of  his  congregation,  and 
when,  in  after  years,  he  wrote  his  "  Memories  of  the  Past," 
he  had  much  to  say  about  them  that  is  of  special  interest 
now.  In  the  light  of  this  and  other  knowledge,  acquired 
in  connection  with  "The  Old  Chapel,"  it  is  curious  to  reflect 
that  while  seated  in  that  upper  gallery  one  was,  uncon- 
sciously, almost  in  touch  with  those  who  should  figure 
so  prominently,  in  ways  real  and  imaginary,  in  life  and 
literature,  and  in  some  of  these  forms  should  enter  into 
one's  own  life.  In  Fanny  Burnett  one  was  to  recognise 
the  little  sister,  two  years  his  senior,  who  trotted  with 
Dickens  about  the  little  garden  at  Portsea,  and  who 
afterwards  went  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
while  a  student  there  walked  frequently  with  her  brother 
to  visit  the  prison  where  their  father  was  confined  for  debt. 
It  was  at  the  Academy  of  Music  that  she  met  with  Henry 
Burnett,  and  Pastor  Griffin  tells  how,  after  their  marriage, 
when  they  had  come  to  Manchester  as  teachers  of  music, 
they  found  their  way,  by  accident  as  it  was,  to  his  chapel, 
and  how  they  had  become  very  deeply  interested  in  it 
and  with  what  an  amount  of  spiritual  fervour  they  entered 
into  its  religious  life.  Very  saint-like,  indeed,  does  Fanny 
appear  to  have  been,  as  she  is  revealed  to  us,  in  his  own 
delicately-appreciative  way,  by  the  worthy  pastor,  to  whom 
she  became  deeply  attached  as  her  spiritual  guide.  To 
him  they  told  the  story  of  their  lives,  and  from  this  we 
learn,  concerning  Burnett,  that  in  his  youth  he  was 
regarded  as  possessing  precocious  powers  of  voice,  and 
"  was  noticed  in  musical  parties  in  Brighton  as  a  distin- 
guished young  singer,"  and  how,  at  about  ten  years  of 
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age,  lie  was  introduced  under  the  patronage  of  the  organist 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  to  the  Pavilion,  and  remembered  well 
"  standing  on  a  table  in  the  drawing-room  at  the  Pavilion 
to  sing  a  'solo'  before  the  Court,  and  seeing  George  IY, 
who  was  suffering  with  gout,  wheeled  into  the  room, 
covered  with  flannels  and  bandages  from  head  to  foot." 
Later,  with  his  fine  voice,  he  went  upon  the  stage  in  opera, 
"  and  easily  met  with  engagements  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane."  And  we  are  told  how  Braham,  the  great 
tenor  singer,  used  to  say,  "  If  I  can't  come  send  for 
Burnett;  he  will  do  as  well."  Elsewhere  we  read  that 
before  he  settled  in  Manchester,  Mr.  Burnett  appeared 
occasionally  in  opera  at  the  old  Theatre  Royal  in  Fountain 
Street,  and  met  with  a  capital  reception.  From  the 
operatic  stage  to  a  singing  pew  in  a  Dissenting  chapel  was 
a  curious  transition  at  that  time.  But  Pastor  Griffin  tells 
how  husband  and  wife  offered  their  services  to  the  congre- 
gation without  reward,  and  these,  being  accepted,  how 
they  selected  some  six  or  eight  persons  with  capable  voices 
to  join  them,  and  with  what  success. 

"  Mrs.  Burnett's  voice,"  he  says,  "  was  one  of  great  power 
and  brilliancy.  Mr.  Burnett's  likewise,  was  a  voice  of  much 
compass  and  volume  when  exerted  in  its  strength,  and  with 
more  flexibility,  capable  of  more  variety  and  richness  of 
modulation,  than  hers ;  blended  in  unison,  whether  in  duet 
or  in  chorus,  the  effect  was  most  charming.  But  in  public 
worship  it  was  the  devotional  influence  which  it  seemed  to 
carry  along  with  it  that  rendered  it  so  peculiarly  delightful 
to  us  all;  for  it  was  truly  a  '  service  of  song  to  the  Lord.'  ' 

The  health  of  the  fair  singer  was  frail,  and  in  about  eight 
years  after  coming  to  Manchester  Fanny  Burnett  died  of 
consumption  in  London,  where  she  had  gone  to  consult  a 
physician.  Forster  tells  us  of  the  deep  grief  of  Dickens  at 
this  event,  and  of  a  letter  he  got  from  him  full  of  heart- 
break concerning  it.  In  connection  with  it  Pastor  Griffin 
says :  — 

On  the  death  of  our  beloved  friend,  I  went  up  to  London 
in  compliance  with  her  dying  request,  to  officiate  at  her 
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funeral.  Her  grave  was  selected  in  a  secluded  and  picturesque 
nook  in  Highgate  Cemetery.  All  the  male  members  of  her 
family  attended.  To  me  it  could  not  be  other  than  a  pecu- 
liarly solemn  and  affecting  occasion.  Mr.  Dickens  appeared 
to  feel  it  very  deeply.  He  spoke  to  me  in  terms  of  great 
respect  and  affection  for  his  departed  sister— he  had  always 
so  spoken  of  her — as  I  accompanied  him  in  his  brougham 
on  my  way  to  my  brother's  house.  His  behaviour  to  myself 
was  most  courteous  and  kind. 

Until  he  left  Manchester,  some  ten  or  eleven  years  later, 
Burnett  was  a  familiar  figure  about  the  old  chapel,  and 
one  remembers  him  as  a  tall,  handsome  man,  who  wore  a 
long  cloak,  and  about  whose  appearance  there  was  a  touch 
of  the  romantic.  One  remembers  also  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  singing  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  how  he  would 
compose  tunes  for  some  of  the  hymns,  the  music  of  which 
still  vibrates  in  the  memory.  Dickens  was  on  good  terms 
with  his  brother-in-law,  and  is  said  to  have  introduced 
some  features  of  him  in  creating  Nicholas  Nickleby. 
Doubtless  he  would  often  visit  the  family  in  Elm  Terrace 
and  in  Upper  Brook  Street,  where  they  afterwards  resided. 
To  stay  with  them  at  one  of  these  houses  came  the  father 
and  mother  of  Dickens,  to  remain  with  them,  as  Pastor 
Griffin  tells  us,  for  many  months.  He  says:  — 

We  had  much  intercourse  with  them.  They  constantly 
attended  our  place  of  worship ;  and  appeared  to  be  much 
interested  in  the  new  character  and  new  associations  of  their 
daughter. 

It  gave  an  added  interest  to  the  old  chapel  when  one  came 
to  know  that  the  originals  of  Mr.  Micawber  and  Mrs. 
Nickleby  had  sat  in  one  of  the  pews.  When  Fanny 
Burnett  died  she  left  behind  her  two  sons,  one  a  little 
deformed  boy,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Upper 
Brook  Street,  and  who  did  not  long  survive  her.  Of  him 
Pastor  Griffin  says  :  — 

The  little  deformed  child,  Harry,  was  a  singular  child — 
meditative  and  quaint  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  was  the 
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original,  as  Mr.  Dickens  told  his  sister,  of  little  "  Paul 
Dombey."  Harry  had  been  taken  to  Brighton,  as  "  little 
Paul  "  is  represented  to  have  been,  and  had  there,  for  hours 
lying  on  the  beach  with  his  books,  given  utterance  to  thoughts 
quite  as  remarkable  for  a  child  as  those  which  are  put  into 
the  lips  of  Paul  Dombey  ....  He  died  in  the  arms  of  a 
dear,  dear  nephew  of  mine  since  passed  away,  John  Griffin. 

In  that  dear  nephew,  in  whose  arms  the  original  of  little 
Paul  Dombey  died,  I  recognise,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken, 
one  of  those  at  whose  feet  I  sat  for  religious  instruction  in 
that  far-away  time ;  at  any  rate  it  pleases  me  to  indulge 
in  the  pious  belief  that  it  was  so. 


DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  DANTE  ALIGH1ER1. 

By  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

*~PHE  recent  exhibition  of  drawings  and  paintings  by 
Ilossetti  in  the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery, 
including  a  number  in  which  the  subjects  are  drawn  from 
the  works  of  Dante,  has  led  me  to  express  a  few  thoughts 
upon  the  influence  exercised  by  the  older  poet  upon  the 
modern  painter  and  poet. 

I  shall  make  but  brief  references  to  Rossetti's  poems 
and  will  speak  rather  of  his  pictures,  as  so  many  of  the 
originals  have  been  available  in  the  city  for  study. 

The  Eossetti  household  was  saturated  with  Dante  lore 
and  tradition.  The  father,  Gabriel,  a  patriot  and  exile, 
was  a  Dante  scholar,  the  writer  of  "  II  Coinento  Analitico 
sulla  Divina  Comedia "  and  other  works  in  which  he 
treated  Beatrice  as  an  abstraction — a  medium  for  political 
and  theological  theories.  His  house  was  the  resort  of 
writers,  patriots,  scholars  and  politicians.  The  Italian 
influence  was  very  apparent  under  these  conditions  and 
often  in  the  discussions  Dante  Alighieri  was  a  central 
figure,  made  to  suggest  many  an  ingenious  application  to 
modern  problems,  and  disquisitions  on  the  past. 

All  the  children,  Maria  Francesca,  Dante  Gabriel, 
William  Michael,  and  Christina  Georgina  were  destined 
to  make  the  great  poet  and  his  works  the  subject  of  their 
own  writings,  yet  at  first  they  were  repelled  by  one  whom 
they  regarded  as  a  dry-as-dust. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  this  in  a  passage  from  an  essay 
by  Helen  Rossetti,  the  daughter  of  William :  — 

From  their  earliest  infancy  the  Rossetti's  had  grown  up  in 
a  Dantesque  atmosphere,  one  of  the  most  familiar  spectacles 
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of  their  childhood  being  the  figure  of  their  father  poring  over 
the  works  of  the  great  Florentine,  writing  notes  and  com- 
mentaries. Indeed  so  heavy  and  musty  were  the  volumes  old 
Rossetti  delighted  in,  so  copious  and  minute  his  notes,  that 
in  early  childhood  the  name  of  Dante  Alighieri  was  rather  a 
terror  than  a  delight  to  his  children — the  "  Convito  "  being 
regarded  as  the  very  essence  of  unreadable  dulness. 

But  as  Gabriel  and  his  brother  and  sisters  grew  up,  they 
too  were  destined  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  the  divine  poet, 
and  to  Dante  Gabriel,  both  as  painter  and  as  poet,  Alighieri 
was  a  never-failing  source  of  inspiration.  He  was  but  little 
in  sympathy  with  his  father's  theories  and  elaborate  interpre- 
tations ;  the  sublime  poetry,  the  superhuman  imagination 
which  could  grasp  at  once  heaven  and  hell  and  the  whole 
universe,  appealed  to  him;  he  cared  little  about  theological 
or  astronomical  discussions  or  disputes,  nor  did  he  trouble 
himself  as  to  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  Dante's 
stationary  foot  was  always  the  lowest  when  ascending  the 
mountain  whence  Virgil  bade  him  retrace  his  steps,  nor  what 
that  much-disputed  mountain  may  have  been. 

Personally  I  cannot  trace  much  evidence  of  influence 
upon  Rossetti  from  the  sublime  side  of  Dante's  mind.  It 
is  not  very  apparent  in  his  poetry,  his  designs,  or  his 
paintings.  With  few  exceptions,  his  Dante  themes  were 
drawn  from  the  "  Yita  Nuova,"  where  love  is  the  all- 
pervading  theme,  expressed  with  the  utmost  delicacy, 
refined  and  idealized  in  an  atmosphere  of  transcenden- 
talism. 

The  two  great  men  were  wide  apart  in  nature  and 
endowments,  having  little  in  common  when  their  powers 
had  matured.  Yet  in  youth  there  was  affinity  between 
them.  Both  had  intellectual  powers  of  the  highest  order ; 
both  were  subtle  and  sensitive  in  their  speculations;  both 
had  a  superlative  capacity  for  expressing  their  concep- 
tions in  beautiful  form;  both  enriched  the  world  with 
imaginative  and  deeply  sincere  works. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  poems  of  Milton's  young 
manhood — of  an  exceeding  choiceness,  purity  and  nobility. 
His  "  Comus  "  and  the  other  early  poems  came  straight 
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from,  the  conviction  that  "  he  ought  himself  to  be  a  true 
poem  if  he  hoped  to  write  one/'  Milton,  like  Dante,  was 
to  be  vexed  and  harassed  by  the  cares  of  public  life;  but 
first  they  enjoyed  a  halcyon  period  of  youthful  fervour 
and  idealizing,  of  virginal  freshness,  when  in  their  early 
works  they  platonized  and  philosophised  with  beauty  of 
feeling  and  expression.  "  Such  poetry  carries  the  mind 
beyond  and  above  the  beaten  dusty  walks  of  ordinary  life, 
lifts  it  into  a  purer  element,  and  breathes  into  it  generous 
emotion." 

It  was  this  early  phase  of  Dante  to  which  Rossetti  felt 
naturally  drawn  and  he  was  wont  to  make  designs  from 
the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  just  as  William  Blake  delighted  to 
draw  his  conceptions  of  the  figures  in  "  Comus,"  both 
human  and  spiritual. 

As  we  might  expect,  Blake  eagerly  followed  his  own 
bent,  remote  from  the  life  of  flesh  and  blood;  Rossetti's 
constant  theme  was  love,  idealized  and  refined  in  the 
early  days,  sensuous  and  full-blooded  afterwards. 

The  allusion  to  Blake  is  only  made  because  he  was  fired 
by  the  pure  beauty  of  Milton's  early  work  as  Rossetti  was 
by  the  similar  work  (in  spirit)  of  Dante;  and  both  trans- 
lated the  themes  of  the  earlier  poets  by  means  of  the 
graphic  arts.  It  is  tempting  to  digress  at  the  thought 
that  these  two  men  of  genius,  Blake  and  Rossetti,  are  by 
far  the  highest  examples  in  our  history  of  the  possession 
of  rare  powers  in  art  and  literature;  or  as  I  would  prefer 
to  express  it — in  the  arts  of  literature  and  graphic  design. 

Probably  the  nearest  parallel  to  them  in  other  lands 
would  be  Michel  Angelo,  but  his  consummate  genius 
expressed  itself  chiefly  in  the  closely  allied  arts  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture  and  architecture,  and  though  his  poetry  is 
big  with  thought  and  rugged  force,  it  was  relatively 
slight  and  incidental. 

Both  Blake  and  Rossetti  were  in  the  fullest  sense  poets 
and  designers,  the  one  boldly  imaginative  and  visionary, 
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a  child  of  nature ;  the  other  sensuous,  sensitive,  the  product 
of  romanticism  and  mediaevalism. 

Although  Rossetti  displayed  early  promise  as  an  artist 
and  was  regarded  by  his  parents  as  destined  to  become  a 
painter,  his  earliest  works  of  importance  were  literary. 
From  seventeen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  sedulously 
translated  the  "Yita  Nuova"  along  with  Dante's  sonnets 
and  lyrics,  and  those  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
—though  they  were  not  published  until  1861.  In  these 
years  he  haunted  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum, 
hunting  up  the  poems  of  the  early  Italians,  and  tentatively 
translating  also  from  the  German  of  Hartman  von  Aue, 
the  "  Niebelungenlied,"  Burger  and  others. 

He  found  himself  exactly  suited,  at  this  time,  with  the 
"  Yita  ^uova."  As  he  himself  said,  it  is  "  a  book  which 
only  youth  could  have  produced  and  which  must  chiefly 
remain  sacred  to  the  young;  to  each  of  whom  the  figure 
of  Beatrice,  less  life-like  than  love-like,  will  seem  the 
friend  of  his  own  heart." 

Holman  Hunt,  whose  friendship  he  made  about  this 
time  describes  him  as  "  possessed,  alike  in  his  poetry  and 
painting,  with  an  appreciation  of  beauty  of  the  most 
intense  quality." 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  ardent  young  poet  should 
become  enraptured  with  the  "  Yita  Nuova," — with  Dante 
the  "  silent  and  awe-struck  lover " ;  with  Beatrice,  who 
"  lived  in  heaven  with  the  angels  and  on  earth  with  his 
soul," — who  was  "  the  enemy  of  all  disquiet,"  and  who, 
to  apply  the  words  of  Homer  "  seemed  not  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  mortal  man,  but  of  God." 

Rossetti's  translation  of  this  work  is  singularly  felici- 
tous and  could  hardly  have  emanated  from  any  other 
Englishman  or  Italian,  however  versed  in  both  tongues. 
He  was  of  Italian  blood  in  the  main,  with  some  admixture 
of  English.  He  was  born  and  bred  in  England.  He  was 
a  true  poet,  translating  poetry  of  a  very  pure  and  subtle 
kind,  which  appealed  to  him  in  the  most  poignant  sense 
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when  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.     As  Knight 

says : — 

A  man  with  a  mind  more  in  accord  with  what  is  mystic 
and  transcendental  in  these  poems  than  Rossetti  possessed, 
is  not  often  to  be  encountered.  When  to  this  requirement  are 
added  a  metrical  power  and  a  command  of  rhyme  altogether 
exceptional,  an  irrepressible  enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  and 
a  keen  sympathy  with  what  is  individual  in  many  of  the 
utterances,— gifts  all  of  which  Rossetti  possessed,  a  combina- 
tion of  essentials  not  likely  to  be  found  again  in  another  man 
is  offered. 

Italian,  moreover — even  the  Italian  of  the  iath  and  i4th 
centuries,  offered  little  difficulty  to  Rossetti,  who  also  de- 
lighted in  the  exercise  of  intellect  involved  in  the  search 
after  rhyming  equivalents  in  English  to  a  language  offering 
such  facilities  for  versification  as  the  Italian.  However,  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  any  but  a  lover  so  exceptionally 
endowed  as  Rossetti,  and  so  enamoured  of  womanhood  as  to 
be  able  to  assign  to  a  mistress,  real  or  imagined,  raptures, 
sincere  or  artificial,  with  which  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
deal,  would  have  had  the  patience  to  translate  the  whole 
work. 

Before  turning  to  Eossetti's  artistic  work  upon  Dante 
themes,  in  which  also  he  was  often  a  translator,  though 
in  the  terms  of  another  art,  I  would  again  say  that  the 
stern  and  sublime  elements  of  Dante  lay  outside  Rossetti's 
range.  Their  natures  differed  profoundly.  If  that 
"  temper  of  wonder,  reverence  and  awe "  of  which  Mr. 
Watts  Dunton  speaks,  was  common  to  both,  in  youth, — 
if  Rossetti  then  shared  the  great  Italian's  pure  idealism 
and  spiritual  voyaging,  he  diverged  and  developed  later 
in  a  manner  almost  wholly  alien  to  Dante. 

His  literary  style  also  was  never  Dantesque.  Delicate, 
searching,  close-fitting,  resourceful  in  these  translations, 
it  lacked  Dante's  terseness,  compactness,  weight  and 
clarity.  In  later  poems  it  became  exotic,  vague  and 
sometimes  obscure ;  and  even  in  the  greatest  of  the  sonnets, 
the  greatness  was  not  that  of  Dante ;  it  was  the  outcome  of 
his  deepest  feeling  and  found  its  own  expression. 
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By  the  time  lie  was  twenty-one  lie  had  accomplished 
not  only  his  translations  and  some  important  poems  such 
as  "My  Sister's  Sleep"  and  "  The  Blessed  Damozel " 
(a  subject  he  was  to  paint  long  afterwards),  but  had  also 
produced  his  "  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin." 

This  painting  appeals  to  all  by  its  lovely  simplicity  and 
homeliness  of  feeling.  His  mother  and  sister  sat  for 
St.  Anna  and  the  Virgin ;  they  are  engaged  in  a  domestic 
employment,  and  quietness  pervades  their  gestures, 
attitudes,  expression;  they  are  peaceful  as  Quakeresses. 
The  quaint  child-angel,  sheathed  in  red  wings,  is  like  a 
flower  disclosed  to  the  sunshine  as  the  leaves  unfold. 
The  lamp,  the  lily,  the  books,  the  flowers  in  a  glass,  the 
dove,  are  naively  and  primitively  introduced,  heightening 
the  feeling  of  innocence.  And  the  colours,  red,  blue, 
green,  grey,  add  yet  again  to  the  sense  of  primitive 
simplicity. 

Rossetti  used  to  make  little  jokes  about  this  early  effort, 
but  long  afterwards  he  wrote  about  it  rather  wistfully : 
"  I  assure  you,  it  quite  surprised  me  (and  shamed  me  a 
little),  to  see  what  I  did  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was 
twenty." 

When  twenty-two  he  exhibited  his  painting  "  Ecce 
Ancilla  Domini."  Here  again  his  sister  Christina  sat  for 
the  Virgin.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  angel 
or  Mary  was  the  more  pure, — in  treatment  direct  and 
untrammelled  by  any  accretion  of  tradition.  The  picture 
is  very  earnest  and  simple,  and  is  an  exquisitely  felt 
symphony  of  greys  and  whites,  with  delicate  passages  of 
deeper  colour  in  the  red  embroidery,  the  golden  haloes 
and  the  blues  of  the  sky  and  the  curtain. 

I  allude  to  these  two  paintings  because  they  were  the 
outcome  of  the  same  period  as  the  translations  from  the 
Italian, — the  time  of  youthful  ardency,  sweet  seriousness, 
of  simplicity  linked  with  high  endeavour. 

From  this  time  for  many  years  he  did  not  exhibit  his 
works  publicly.  He  was  wounded  at  being  misunderstood 
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and  in  some  degree  neglected.  But  it  was  already  evident 
to  a  few  discriminating  minds  that  he  had  marked  power 
to  quicken  his  subjects  with  spiritual  meaning  and  to  give 
an  intense  character  to  them. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  his  works  were  sur- 
charged with  poetry  and  imagination,  and  matter-of-fact 
people  turned  away  with  distaste  from  pictures  which  they 
regarded  as  fantastic,  queer  or  whimsical. 

Probably  his  shrinking  from  the  pain  of  public  exhibi- 
tion and  the  jargon  of  critics  who  were  utterly  unsym- 
pathetic increased  his  natural  tendency  to  select  mediaeval 
subjects  and  to  cultivate  a  kind  of  dreamland,  far  away 
from  actuality. 

In  any  event  there  ensued  in  his  semi-retirement  a  long 
succession  of  sketches,  studies,  portrait-heads,  drawings 
and  rich  little  water-colours,  all  proceeding  from  the 
stress  and  fervour  of  his  temperament.  Many  of  them, 
the  earliest  particularly,  are  drawn  from  the  "  Vita 
Nuova "  and  other  Dante  sources.  Others  are  from 
Arthurian  legends  and  mediaeval  traditions.  Some  of  the 
Dante  subjects  adhere  most  closely  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  of  which  at  the  time  he  was 
a  member.  They  set  a  high  intellectual  standard  in 
choice  of  subject,  are  instinct  with  lofty  feeling,  are 
filled  with  patient  significant  detail  and  are  largely 
independent  of  academic  formulae. 

I  may  mention  as  an  example  the  design  of  "  Dante 
drawing  the  Angel "  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Beatrice,  as  related  so  tenderly  in  the  "  Vita  Nuova." 
This  drawing  is  far  from  faultless  :  the  upright  man's  face 
is  like  an  artificial  mask  and  Dante's  posture  is  awkward, 
though  his  air  of  having  been  startled  from  abstraction 
back  to  mundane  things  is  well  observed.  The  curious 
and  crowded  detail  is  very  expressive  of  Rossetti's  ideas 
and  symbolism. 

Another  instance  is  "  Dante  drawing  an  Angel  in 
memory  of  Beatrice  "  (earliest  Dantesque  design,  in  pen 
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and     ink),    water-colour,     1853,     "Vita     Nuova."       The 
passage  runs  : 

On  that  day  which  fulfilled  the  year  since  my  lady  had 
been  made  of  the  citizens  of  eternal  life,  remembering  me  of 
her  as  I  sat  alone,  I  betook  myself  to  draw  the  resemblance 
of  an  angel  upon  certain  tablets.  And  while  I  did  this, 
chancing  to  turn  my  head,  I  perceived  that  some  were  stand- 
ing beside  me  to  whom  I  should  have  given  courteous 
welcome,  and  that  they  were  observing  what  I  did.  Also  I 
learned  afterwards  that  they  had  been  there  awhile  before  I 
perceived  them.  Perceiving  whom,  I  arose  for  salutation, 
and  said,  "Another  was  with  me." 

Or,  take  again  the  "  Giotto  painting  the  Portrait  of 
Dante  "  as  an  example  of  the  equipoise  in  Rossetti  of  the 
artistic  and  poetic  gifts ;  it  is  a  splendid  example  of  his 
adroit  faculty  for  illustration  and  use  of  literary  subjects. 

Giotto  is  shown  painting  the  head  of  Dante  on  the  wall 
of  the  Bargello.  It  is  the  well-known  head  discovered  in 
1839  by  Seymour  Kirkup.  Cimabue  stands  behind  Giotto 
and  Cavalcanti,  holding  a  book  by  Guinicelli,  is  behind 
Dante,  who  is  watching  Beatrice  pass  in  a  church  proces- 
sion. This  intricate  subject  is  deftly  treated  in  illustration 
of  Purgatory  XI. 

Credette  Cimabue  nella  pintura 

Tener  lo  campo ;  ed  ora  ha  Giotto  il  grido, 

SI  che  la  fama  di  colui  oscura. 

Cosi  ha  tolto  1'uno  all'altro  Guido 

La  gloria  della  lingua ;  e  forse  e  nato 

Chi  1'uno  e  1'altro  caccera  del  nido. 

A  triptych  was  to  have  been  made  of  this  drawing,  the 
side  panels  to  show  Dante  first  as  Prior,  banishing  the 
party-chiefs  from  Florence;  and  again  in  exile  at  the 
court  of  Can  Grande, — the  subject  which  Dante  treated 
in  verse  in  his  "  Dante  at  Yerona."  These  panels  were 
never  executed. 

Most  of  these  early  drawings, — whether  the  exquisitely 
pure  line  drawings  in  pencil  or  pen  and  ink,  or  the  water- 
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colours,  are  to  be  classed  with  his  best  work.  Even  the 
faulty  ones  are  often  intense,  exalted,  romantic.  His 
designs  and  pictorial  ideas  are  poetic,  as  his  poetry  is 
sensuous  and  picturesque.  Both  are  imaginative,  but 
became  in  later  work  languorous  and  cloying, — artificially 
wrought  and  lacking  in  freshness.  In  the  early  water- 
colours  their  freshness  and  frank  colour  are  delightful 
qualities,  though  sometimes  the  colours  are  applied 
arbitrarily.  The  plein-airists,  luminists,  pointillists, 
impressionists  and  futurists  of  subsequent  days  have 
pitched  their  tents  in  other  fields  and  have  had  little  or 
nought  in  common  with  him. 

Quite  a  series  of  the  drawings  illustrate  the  salutations 
of  Beatrice,  on  earth  and  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise. 

Dante  tells  of  what  surpassing  virtue  her  salutation 
was  to  him.  '  When  she  appeared  in  any  place  it  seemed 
to  me,  by  the  hope  of  her  excellent  salutation,  that  there 
was  no  man  mine  enemy  any  longer ;  and  such  warmth  of 
charity  came  upon  me  that  most  certainly  in  that  moment 
I  would  have  pardoned  whosoever  had  done  me  an  injury." 

Rossetti  often  recurred  to  this  subject,  using  it  separ- 
ately and  in  a  diptych,  and  always  with  feeling.  One  of 
the  versions  in  the  Gallery  is  that  belonging  to  our  fellow- 
townsman,  Dr.  Lloyd  Roberts.  They  are  all  emotional 
but  are  apt  to  be  sad  and  abstracted.  It  is  almost  a 
general  characteristic  of  Rossetti  that  his  women  are 
joyless,  distrait,  grave,  even  dejected. 

He  follows  Dante  in  his  frequent  introduction  of  music, 
as  in  the  drawing  just  mentioned,  where  Beatrice  is 
accompanied  by  angels  playing  musical  instruments. 

After  the  translations  of  the  "  Yita  Nuova  "  and  the 
early  Italian  poems,  Rossetti  increasingly  had  recourse  to 
the  "  Divina  Commedia "  for  subjects  to  paint.  The 
habit  became  a  fixed  one  to  the  end  of  his  life,  though 
many  of  the  later  pictures  and  their  replicas  were  single 
figures  of  women,  shewing  little  of  the  eager  enthusiasm 
and  close  study  of  early  work. 
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A  signal  exception  to  this  tendency  was  Francesca  da 
Rimini,  which  he  painted  in  water-colours  in  1861.  It 
was  natural  that  the  throbbing  love-story  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca  should  appeal  to  him.  The  passage  chosen  for 
illustration  is :  — 

One  day  we  read  for  pastime  and  sweet  cheer, 

Of  Lancelot,  how  he  found  love  tyrannous. 
We  were  alone  and  without  any  fear, 

Our  eyes  were  drawn  together  reading  thus, 
Full  oft,  and  still  our  cheeks  would  pale  and  glow ; 

But  one  sole  point  it  was  that  conquered  us. 
For  when  we  read  of  that  great  lover,  how, 

He  kissed  the  smile  which  he  had  longed  to  win — 
Then  he  who  nought  can  sever  from  me  now 

For  ever,  kissed  my  mouth,  all  quivering. 

It  is  the  loveliest  of  all  his  water-colours.  Exquisite  in 
feeling.  Pure  yet  passionate.  Fate  makes  the  instan- 
taneous movement  of  the  lovers  instinctive  and  inevitable. 
The  arts  are  wedded  in  this  small  masterpiece,  for  while 
Dante's  supreme  love-story,  or  the  culminating  moment 
of  it,  is  unmarred,  it  is  also  faultlessly  told  in  the  language 
of  colour  and  of  design.  The  reds  and  greens,  with  a 
little  yellow  and  blue  are  modulated  in  subtlest  shades, 
yet  glow  throughout.  Few  modern  pictures  sing  so 
passionately  in  the  language  of  colour. 

The  artist  made  a  triptych  of  the  Paolo  and  Francesca 
subject,  using  the  kiss  for  one  compartment,  for  another 
the  spirits  of  the  lovers  driven  by  the  whirlwind,  and  in 
the  central  space  the  poets  Yirgil  and  Dante. 

A  subject  which  recurred  often  to  Eossetti,  and  of 
which  he  made  sketches  and  drawings  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  was  Dante  at  the  bier  of  Beatrice,  or  as  it 
is  now  commonly  termed :  "  Dante's  Dream."  These 
various  studies  culminated  in  1880  in  the  large  oil- 
painting — (the  largest  he  ever  did) — which  is  now  in  the 
Liverpool  Gallery. 

The  gentleman  who  commissioned  the  work  wanted  it 
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to  occupy  a  space  over  a  fire-place.  Kossetti  forgot  to 
allow  for  the  frame  and  painted  the  canvas  too  large. 
Eventually  he  made  a  replica,  on  a  smaller  scale  and  the 
big  work  happily  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation. 

The  literary  nature  of  many  of  Rossetti's  subjects  for 
pictures  sometimes  prevents  a  full  enjoyment  or  under- 
standing of  them  until  the  passage  illustrated  has  been 
studied.  "Dante's  Dream  "  is  an  instance  of  this.  The 
subject  is  concentrated  in  the  following  lines :  — 

Then  love  spoke  thus  :  "  Now  all  shall  be  made  clear; 

Come  and  behold  our  lady  where  she  lies." 

These  idle  phantasies 

Then  carried  me  to  see  my  lady  dead, 

And  standing  at  her  head 

Her  ladies  put  a  white  veil  over  her; 

And  with  her  was  such  very  humbleness 

That  she  appeared  to  say,  "  I  am  at  peace." 

But  it  is  desirable  to  read  the  whole  of  the  very  noble 
and  almost  apocalyptic  description  of  Dante's  dream  that 
Beatrice  had  died.  It  occurs  in  the  "  Vita  Nuova  "  and 
as  is  usual  in  that  work,  is  first  told  in  prose  and  then 
wrought  into  poetry,  as  a  sculptor  carves  his  marble  into 
fairer  and  nobler  form. 

Despite  technical  faults  which  Eossetti  found  it  difficult 
to  avoid  in  his  large  paintings,  this  masterpiece  is  grand, 
solemn,  imaginative  and  deeply  felt.  The  moment  chosen 
is  that  of  which  Dante  says :  — 

Now  hearken  how  much  Love  did  honour  her, 
I  myself  saw  him  in  his  proper  form 
Bending  above  the  motionless  sweet  dead. 

The  young  Dante  is  led  by  Love  to  the  bier  on  which 
the  body  of  Beatrice  lies.  Two  maidens  hold  over  it  a 
pall,  strewn  with  flowers,  as  the  floor  is  with  poppies. 
The  feeble  flame  of  a  lamp  flickers  before  expiring. 
Through  the  windows  are  seen  buildings  of  the  city  of 
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Florence.  Scarlet  birds  wing  their  way  to  carry  the 
tidings  of  death.  The  figure  of  Love  is  clad  in  the  colour 
of  flame ;  the  poet  in  sombre  garments ;  the  maidens  in 
green.  In  colour,  in  design,  in  feeling,  in  imaginative 
insight  the  work  is  great  and  though  the  artist  damaged 
the  painting  by  retouchings  and  changes  (especially  the 
changing  of  the  colour  of  Beatrice's  hair  from  dark  to 
light),  it  has  a  message  of  intense  emotional  power. 

Eossetti  added  two  predellas  to  his  smaller  version, 
representing  Dante  lying  upon  a  couch,  first  seeing  the 
sad  vision  and  then  telling  it  to  certain  gentlewomen. 

Another  picture  suggested  by  the  same  incident  in  the 
"Vita  Nuova,"  but  more  poignantly  the  outcome  of  his 
own  personal  grief,  is  Beata  Beatrix.  There  is  a  letter 
from  Eossetti  which  describes  the  picture  with  precision  : 

The  picture  illustrates  the  "Vita  Nuova"  embodying  sym- 
bolically the  death  of  Beatrice  as  treated  in  that  work.  The 
picture  is  not  intended  at  all  to  represent  death,  but  to  render 
it  under  the  semblance  of  a  trance,  in  which  Beatrice,  seated 
at  a  balcony  overlooking  the  city,  is  suddenly  rapt  from  earth 
to  heaven. 

You  will  remember  how  Dante  dwells  on  the  desolation  of 
the  city  in  connection  with  the  incident  of  her  death,  and  for 
this  reason  I  have  introduced  it  as  my  background  and  made 
the  figures  of  Dante  and  Love  passing  through  the  street 
and  gazing  ominously  at  one  another,  conscious  of  the  event ; 
while  a  third,  a  messenger  of  death,  drops  the  poppy  between 
the  hands  of  Beatrice.  She  through  her  shut  lids,  is  conscious 
of  a  new  world. 

Eossetti  first  painted  this  picture  in  1863,  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  who  had  died  the  year  before,  and  of  whom 
Beatrice  is  the  portrait.  He  appears  to  have  blended  in 
his  thoughts  the  dear  wife  whom  he  had  lost  after  but  two 
years  of  married  life,  and  that  idealised  Beatrice  of  whom 
his  favourite  poet  said  she  was  rapt  "  to  be  glorious  under 
the  banner  of  the  blessed  Queen  Mary."  "The  new  world" 
of  which  she  is  conscious,  is  that  suggested  in  the  final 
words  of  the  "  Yita  Nuova"  :  "  That  blessed  Beatrice  who 
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now  gazeth  continually  on  His  countenance  qui  est  per 
omnia  saecula  benedictus.     Laus  Deo." 

The  work  is  harmonious  and  satisfying  at  once  to  the 
senses  and  to  the  mind.  The  artist  made  a  noble  choice 
of  subject  and  a  haunting  melancholy  pervades  it.  The 
colours  are  of  a  subdued  and  subtly  harmonised  splendour. 
Beatrice  is  clothed  in  a  green  dress,  with  purple  and  gold. 
A  crimson  dove,  with  outspread  wings,  lays  upon  her  lap 
the  grey  poppy  of  death.  The  personified  figure  of  Love  is 
also  in  crimson,  emblematic  of  the  fire  of  love.  The  boding 
glance  between  him  and  Dante  recalls  the  converse  between 
them  as  related  with  quaint  formality  in  the  "  Yita  Nuova." 
Dante  himself  explains :  "  I  have  spoken  of  love  as  though 
it  were  a  thing  outward  and  visible;  not  only  a  spiritual 
essence,  but  as  a  bodily  substance  also." 

By  good  fortune  the  original  painting  has  found  a 
permanent  home  in  our  National  Gallery.  Rossetti  refused 
for  some  years  to  paint  a  replica,  disliking  to  reproduce, 
in  this  way,  the  lineaments  of  his  dead  wife.  Subsequently 
he  made  a  number  of  copies, — not  of  the  highest  quality. 
In  Manchester  we  saw  the  original,  and  the  last  "  trade  " 
replica,  which  belongs  to  Birmingham.  Ford  Madox 
Brown  touched  in  the  background.  In  colour  and  other 
respects  it  is  obviously  inferior. 

Rossetti  painted  a  predella  for  this  picture  also,  repre- 
senting the  meeting  of  Dante  and  Beatrice  in  the  Earthly 
Paradise. 

One  other  picture  which  appeared  in  Manchester  I  will 
allude  to — "La  Donna  Delia  Finestra,"  which  embodies 
the  following  verses  from  the  "  Vita  Nuova  "  : 

Love's  pallor  and  the  semblance  of  deep  ruth 
Were  never  yet  shown  forth  so  perfectly 
In  any  Lady's  face,  chancing  to  see 
Grief's  miserable  countenance  uncouth, 
As  in  thine,  lady,  they  have  sprung  to  soothe 
When  in  mine  anguish  thou  hast  looked  on  me, 
Until  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  through  thee 
My  heart  might  almost  wander  from  its  truth. 
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Three  lines  of  Dante's  show  with  greater  conciseness 
what  it  was  that  Rossetti  set  himself  to  paint — "  A  young 
and  very  beautiful  lady,  who  was  gazing  upon  me  from  a 
window  with  a  gaze  full  of  pity,  so  that  the  very  sum  of 
pity  appeared  gathered  together  in  her." 

Dante  had  in  mediaeval  scholastic  style,  allegorised  this 
lady  as  philosophy  in  the  "  Convito."  But  we  need  not 
try  to  read  any  such  subtleties  into  Rossetti's  picture.  His 
brother,  William,  with  his  habitual  sound  sense  and  judg- 
ment, puts  the  point  plainly,  a  propos  of  this  very  picture  : 

Rossetti  had  no  sympathy  with  any  downright  allegory  of 
that  sort,  and  in  representing  the  "  Donna  Delia  Finestra  " 
he  had  no  notion  of  representing  philosophy,  or  any  abstract 
personification  of  like  kind.  He  contemplated  the  Donna  as 
a  real  woman;  but  neither  was  her  human  reality  intended 
to  be  regarded  as  the  essence  of  the  pictorial  presentment, — 
rather  her  personal  reality  subserving  the  purpose  of  poetic 
suggestion, — an  emotion  embodied  in  feminine  form, — a 
passion  of  which  beautiful  flesh-and-blood  constitutes  the 
vesture ;  humanly  she  is  the  lady  at  the  window ;  mentally 
she  is  the  Lady  of  Pity. 

This  inter-penetration  of  soul  and  body — this  sense  of  an 
equal  and  indefeasible  reality  of  the  thing  symbolized  and 
of  the  form  which  conveys  the  symbol, — this  externalism 
and  internalism, — are  constantly  to  be  understood  as  the 
key-note  of  Rossetti 's  aim  and  performance  in  Art. 

The  later  part  of  Rossetti's  life  was  much  occupied  with 
the  painting  of  such  single  figures  of  women, — types  of 
beauty  both  physical  and  spiritual.  He  aimed  at  intensity 
and  mystical  expression ;  he  had  long  left  behind  the  habit 
of  painting  direct  from  nature,  and  his  work  became  more 
and  more  subjective,  the  product  of  his  own  brooding,  as  he 
remained  closeted  in  his  studio.  After  his  wife's  death  he 
tended  to  become  morbid  and  suspicious ;  he  suffered  from 
insomnia  and  contracted  the  habit  of  taking  chloral.  His 
sense  of  colour  became  impaired,  and  failed  him  at  times, 
uncertainly.  He  had  become  famous  and  could  freely  sell 
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these  pictures  of  feminine  beauty  and  mysticism. 
Unfortunately  he  often  retouched  and  changed  his  can- 
vases, not  infrequently  for  the  worse. 

His  mind  ran  on  the  enigmatic  women  of  myth  and 
ancient  story :  Lilith,  Proserpine,  Mnemosyne,  Pandora, 
Sibyllas,  Astarte  Syriaca,  and  the  like.  Some  of  them 
are  ardent  and  intense  conceptions,  as  Proserpine  or  the 
powerful  Astarte  Syriaca;  others  show  a  sad  falling  off, 
Like  La  Pia  which  was  exhibited  in  Manchester.  It  had 
something  of  the  attractive  power  of  a  woman  of  great, 
but  faded  beauty, — its  colour  ashen  beside  the  glowing 
Francesca.  Even  the  "Donna  Delia  Finestra,"  though  finer, 
was  laboured  and  the  expression  overstrained. 

I  close  with  these  two  subjects  taken  from  Dante. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  Dantesque  in  them.  And  the 
pictures  of  legendary  women,  exotic,  intellectualized,  the 
outcome  of  dreaming  and  brooding,  make  one  wish  for 
fresh  air  and  contact  with  rude  nature.  Dante  proceeded 
from  his  early  platonising  when  he  felt,  "  Certainly  the 
lordship  of  Love  is  good,  seeing  that  it  diverts  the  mind 
from  all  mean  things," — to  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  literature.  Rossetti  was  in  deep  sympathy  with 
him  in  his  early  work,  but  his  passionate  sensuous  nature 
directed  him*  into  other  paths  and  whilst  he  produced 
works  of  great  beauty  and  power  in  two  arts,  even  to  the 
last,  yet  ill-health  in  mind  and  body  is  to  be  traced  in 
much  of  his  work. 


WILLIAM  H.  DA  VIES:   POET   AND 
SUPER-TRAMP. 

By  J.  J.  RICHARDSON. 

I. 

^HE  popularity  of  the  novel  in  the  later  half  of  the 
last  century  bids  fair  to  be  surpassed  in  the  present 
one  by  the  writing  of  biographies,  recollections,  experi- 
ences and  books  dealing  with  personalities,  so  eager  are 
we  to  know  what  other  people  have  done,  said,  or  thought. 
The  printing  press  to-day  pours  forth  a  continuous  stream 
of  books  of  travel,  adventure,  sport;  of  anecdote,  gossip, 
scandal;  of  letters,  diaries  and  reminiscences  of  living 
men  and  women,  whilst  the  love  affairs  of  dead  celebrities 
are  as  constantly  being  hashed  up  for  popular  consump- 
tion. Everyone  nowadays  who  has  got  within,  or  near, 
the  rays  of  limelight  falling  on  the  world's  stage  is 
apparently  unhappy  until  he,  or  she,  has  either  written 
his  life  or  some  recollections  of  it,  or,  in 'his  modesty, 
presumably,  found  some  admiring  friend  to  do  it  for  him. 
Yet  amidst  this  welter  of  personal  revelation,  I  can  only 
recall  one  man  who  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
thirty-five  has  had  the  audacity  to  write  and  publish  an 
account  of  his  own  life.  And  he  is  Mr.  William  H. 
Davies,  the  author  of  "  The  Autobiography  of  a  Super- 
tramp." 

In  one  who  was  then  as  unknown  to  fame  as  the  still 
unknown  youth  in  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  this  may  seem  to 
savour  of  presumption  and  egotism,  so  that  I  hasten  to 
say  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  feeling  in  his  book. 
It  is  a  most  modest  performance,  but  withal  a  most 
amazing  one.  It  is  so  unconventional  and  in  many  ways 
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so  imperturbably  outspoken  that  it  cannot  be  placed  among 
those  excellent  biographies  deemed  suitable  for  presenta- 
tion as  a  Sunday  School  class  prize,  or  one  that  a  careful 
parent  would  choose  to  give  to  his  son  in  the  hope  that 
by  the  reading  of  it  he  would  be  encouraged  in  his  efforts 
to  become  a  successful  business  man.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  of  that  praiseworthy  spirit,  and  that  strict  accordance 
with  conventional  morality,  which  pervades  the  most 
improving  story  of  Dick  Whittington,  for  instance,  who 
was  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  It  does  not  inculcate 
the  moral  of  the  industrious  apprentice  who,  by  strict 
attention  to  business,  when  he  emerges  into  manhood 
marries  his  master's  daughter,  and  later  on  is  taken  into 
partnership,  with  the  result  that  the  business  reaches 
such  heights  of  prosperity  as  to  justify  its  being  floated, 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  as  a  Company,  and  a 
confiding  public  allowed  to  share  in  its  success.  The  book 
is  astounding,  but  it  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  placed  in  the 
hands  of  young  people.  It  is  fitted  rather  for  the  reading 
of  those  middle-aged  gentlemen  who  have  already  been 
Lord  Mayors,  or  those  still  older  ones  whose  chances  of 
reaching  such  dizzy  pinnacles  of  fame  have  passed  for 
ever  beyond  their  possibilities  in  life. 

Let  me,  however,  reassure  you.  In  one  aspect,  the  one 
usually  associated  first  in  people's  minds  with  morality, 
it  is  a  highly  moral  book,  we  might  say  unreally  so  when 
we  recall  what  undisciplined  human  nature  is,  and  how 
Mr.  Davies  cast  off  the  restraints  of  social  life.  But  so 
it  is,  and  however  much  we  may  be  startled  by  the  candour 
of  some  of  his  confessions,  we  encounter  nothing  in  his 
book  that  can  be  called  '  improper.'  Though  a  great 
portion  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  towns,  and  often  in 
the  dingiest  and  most  disreputable  parts  of  them,  yet  his 
book  impresses  one  by  its  open-air  character.  If,  at  times, 
we  feel  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  casual  ward,  the  doss 
house,  and  the  between  decks  of  an  Atlantic  cattle  boat, 
there  is  soon  blowing  through  the  pages  of  his  book  the 
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wind  from  the  sweet  country  and  the  rolling  sea,  for  Mi. 
Davies  loves  the  country  above  all  things. 

It  was  this,  possibly,  more  than  indolence  that  made 
him  content  to  lead  the  vagrant  life  for  several  years, 
though  oftentimes  with  a  gnawing  desire  to  do  something 
better;  to  devote  himself  to  study  and  self-expression  in 
literature. 

This  desire  might,  perhaps,  never  have  been  realised 
but  for  an  accident  which  caused  him  to  lose  one  of  his 
legs  and  put  a  stop  for  awhile  to  his  tramping.  Then 
he  turned  his  attention  to  using  his  poetic  gifts,  but, 
finding  how  little  need  the  world  thinks  it  has  for  poetry, 
he  wrote  his  unpretending  autobiography,  a  book  which 
in  its  realism,  its  absence  of  sentimentalism,  reminds  us 
of  the  writings  of  Defoe. 

Yet  Mr.  Davies  is  a  Welshman  and  might  have  been 
expected  to  cast  some  of  the  glamour  of  the  Celtic  spirit 
over  his  vagrant  career.  The  sentimental  temperament 
of  the  Celt,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  is  "always  ready  to 
re-act  against  the  despotism  of  fact."  But  Mr.  Davies 
seems  without  this  quality  of  his  race.  He  is  apparently 
as  truthful  #nd  matter  of  fact  as  any  unimaginative 
Saxon.  He  never  attempts  to  idealise  the  life  he  has  led,, 
he  never  tells  us  anything  that  would  create  a  desire,  even 
if  we  were  as  young  as  he  was,  to  emulate  his  example. 
Rather  does  he  shatter  all  the  possibilities  of  romance  in 
the  career  of  a  tramp.  He  depicts  the  life  with  all  its 
sordid  shiftlessness,  its  rascality,  its  deceit,  its  greed,  and 
without  any  redeeming  qualities  of  kindliness,  pity  and 
helpfulness.  He  draws  no  pleasant  picture  of  his  wander- 
ings or  of  his  companions,  neither  does  he  complain  of 
his  fate  or  offer  excuses  for  his  conduct.  He  merely 
records  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  but  one  intensely 
interesting  because  of  its  strangeness  from  lives  sheltered, 
secure  and  conventional. 

He  tells  us  that  he  was  born  thirty-five  years  ago  in  a 
public-house  in  a  small  Welsh  town.  He  has  no  recollec- 
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tion  of  his  father,  and  his  mother  having  married  again, 
he  was  indebted  to  his  grandparents  for  his  upbringing. 

My  school  days  began,  he  says,  but  I  played  truant  day 
after  day,  and  the  maidservant  had  to  lead  me  to  school  as 
a  prisoner.  Although  small  of  figure  I  was  a  good  athlete, 
and  so  often  fighting  that  some  of  my  relatives  thought  that 
prize  fighting  was  of  a  certainty  to  be  my  future  vocation. 

He  became  a  ringleader  among  the  boys  and  organised 
a  band  of  robbers,  six  in  number.  Their  success  as 
thieves  was  soon  stoppe.d  by  discovery,  and  this  was 
followed  by  their  appearance  before  the  magistrates,  when 
he  and  another  boy  were  sentenced  to  twelve  strokes  each 
with  a  birch  rod. 

After  his  school  days  were  ended  he  was  apprenticed 
to  the  picture-frame  trade,  but  says  he  never  became  a 
good  workman  because  a  taste  for  reading  made  him  sit 
up  so  late  at  night  that  he  was  unfit  for  work  next  day. 
This  taste  seems  to  have  been  acquired  through  a  com- 
panionship with  a  studious  lad  about  his  own  age.  They 
read  together  Byron's  poems,  which  he  tells  us  were  the 
first  verses  he  read  with  enjoyment,  and  these  were 
followed  by  Shelley,  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare;  but 
Wordsworth,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  youth,  he  was 
indifferent  to  until  later  in  life.  When  his  apprentice- 
ship was  finished  he  was  eager  to  get  away  from  home 
and  see  the  world.  His  grandmother,  dying  about  this 
time,  left  him  a  small  allowance,  and  having  induced  the 
trustee  to  advance  him  fifteen  pounds,  he  set  off  for 
America. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  there  trade  was  depressed 
and  work  difficult  to  find,  so  that  when  chance  made  him 
acquainted  with  a  notorious  beggar  called  Brum,  he  was 
easily  persuaded  to  adopt  the  life  of  a  tramp,  and  become 
initiated  into  the  art  and  mysteries  of  that  disreputable 
calling.  It  was  summer  time,  and  his  tutor  was  an  adept 
at  supplying  all  their  needs  from  the  generosity  of 
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industrious  people,  so  an  auspicious  start  was  made,  and 
he  writes  :  — 

I  shall  never  forget  the  happy  summer  months  I  spent  with 
Brurn  at  the  seaside.  Some  of  the  rich  merchants  there  could 
not  spare  more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks  from  business,  but 
thanks  be  to  Providence  the  whole  summer  was  at  our 
disposal.  If  we  grew  tired  of  one  town,  or,  as  more  often 
happened,  the  town  grew  tired  of  us,  we  would  saunter 
leisurely  to  the  next  one  and  again  pitch  our  camp,  and  so 
on  from  place  to  place  during  the  summer  months. 

His  companion  Brum  was  full  of  worldly  wisdom  about 
his  profession,  and  quite  ready  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
his  experience.  Brum's  success  as  a  beggar  lay  chiefly 
among  the  fair  sex  and  he  had  a  great  admiration  for 
fat  women,  not  because  of  the  opulence  of  their  charms, 
but  for  the  reason  that  corpulence  usually  indicated  good 
nature  and  generosity.  He  said  :  — 

How  can  you  expect  those  skinny  creatures  to  sympathise 
with  another  when  they  half  starve  their  own  bodies? 

He  advised  our  Super-tramp  if  ever  he  begged  in  England 
to  avoid  all  fine  looking  streets, 

but  every  little  court  or  blind  alley  you  come  across  take 
possession  without  delay,  especially  if  its  entrance  is  under 
an  arch,  which  hides  the  approach  to  the  houses. 

He  must  also  avoid  old  fashioned  towns  without  working 
people,  towns  in  which  there  were  no  mills,  factories  or 
breweries. 

When  the  summer  was  over  Brum  said  they  must  find 
some  comfortable  prison  for  their  winter  residence,  and 
so  by  hiding  in  railway  waggons  they  beat  their  way 
towards  Michigan,  where  Brum  said  he  knew  of  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  jail  which  would  cater  well  for 
them.  How  they  g'ot  themselves  within  its  walls  and  of 
the,  to  him,  strange  experiences  he  met  with  there,  all 
make  curious  and  interesting  reading  to  us.  With  the 
advent  of  Spring  our  Super-tramp  was  anxious  to  get 
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back  to  the  open-air  life,  but  Brum  preferred  to  stay 
where  he  was  until  the  weather  was  warmer,  and  so  they 
parted  company.  After  loafing  about  for  some  weeks  Mr. 
Davies  engaged  himself  to  work  during  the  summer  months 
as  a  fruit  picker  with  the  idea  of  saving  sufficient  money 
to  enable  him  to  return  home.  By  the  end  of  the  season 
he  had  accumulated  a  hundred  dollars,  and  a  man  who 
had  worked  along  with  him  had  nearly  the  same  amount ; 
and  together  they  commenced  their  journey  to  England. 
When  they  reached  Chicago  the  lure  of  a  big  town  proved 
more  than  they  could  resist  after  being  estranged  for 
months  from  any  excitement;  so  in  a  short  time  their 
savings  were  squandered.  It  then  became  necessary  to 
find  a  way  of  getting  through  the  winter,  therefore  his 
companion  proposed  that  they  should  beat  their  way  to 
Baltimore,  and  then  take  a  job  to  look  after  the  cattle  on 
one  of  the  boats  running  to  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Davies  tells  us  that— 

These  cattlemen  are  recognised  as  the  scum  of  America,  a 
wild  lawless  class  of  people,  on  whom  the  scum  of  Europe 
unscrupulously  impose.  They  are  an  idle  lot,  but  coming 
from  a  land  of  plenty,  they  never  allow  themselves  to  feel 
the  pangs  of  hunger  until  they  land  on  the  shores  of  England, 
when  their  courage  for  begging  is  cooled  by  the  sight  of  a 
greater  poverty.  Having  kind  hearts  they  are  soon  rendered 
penniless  by  the  importunities  of  beggars.  Men  waylay  them 
in  the  streets  for  tobacco,  and  they  are  marked  men  in  the 
public  houses. 

He  cast  in  his  lot  with  these  rough  improvident  men  and 
gave  up  the  idea  of  returning  home. 

Three  more  years  of  roving  and  tramping,  living  among 
the  wildest  and  most  reckless  of  men  whose  means  of 
subsistence  were  supplied  by  begging  and  thieving,  and 
casual  labour  of  the  roughest  type.  Spells  of  the  hardest 
physical  labour  were  followed  by  weeks  of  idleness  and 
dissipation  when  the  money  earned  on  a  fruit  farm  or  a 
cattle  boat  was  soon  got  rid  of  in  the  drinking  saloons  of 
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the  towns.  And  these  savings  had  to  be  carefully  con- 
cealed from  his  associates,  or  neither  they,  nor  even  his 
life,  in  some  cases,  would  have  been  safe.  Then  he 
writes  :  — 

I  had  now  been  in  the  United  States  of  America  something 
like  five  years,  working  here  and  there  as  the  inclination 
seized  me,  which,  I  must  confess,  was  not  very  often.  I  was 
certainly  getting  some  enjoyment  out  of  life,  but  now  and 
then  the  waste  of  time  appalled  me,  for  I  still  had  a  conviction 
that  I  was  born  to  a  different  life. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  the  allowance  of  ten  shillings 
a  week  left  him  by  his  grandmother,  not  having  been 
drawn  upon  during  these  five  years,  must  have  accumu- 
lated to  over  a  hundred  pounds,  and  he  decided  to  return 
home  and  claim  it.  Having  no  money  to  pay  his  fare, 
he  accomplishes  the  journey  by  the  now  familiar  method 
of  beating  his  way  across  America  on  the  railroad,  and 
finding  employment  as  cattleman  on  a  Liverpool  boat, 
saving  out  of  his  wages  sufficient  to  pay  his  fare  to  South 
Wales. 

Two  months  of  idling  in  his  native  town,  spending  his 
money  unwisely,  and  the  restlessness  of  his  disposition 
asserts  itself,  and  he  makes  for  London.  Here  he  found 
his  money  go  quicker,  but  chancing  to  see  accounts  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  Klondyke,  he  determines  to  go  and 
get  his  share  of  it.  He  worked  his  passage  across  the 
Atlantic  and  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Canada, 
where  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  tramp  and  the  beggar 
fared  better  even  than  in  America.  Meeting  with  an  old 
pal  called  Three-fingered  Jack,  whom  he  told  of  the 
Klondyke  Eldorado,  they  set  off  together  beating  their 
way  westward  on  the  trains.  And  here  the  accident  befell 
him  which  put  an  end  to  his  roving  search  for  adventures. 
His  account  of  this  is  so  characteristic  of  his  style  of 
writing  that  I  give  it  in  his  own  words  :  — 

The  train  whistled  almost  before  we  were  ready,  and  pulled 
slowly  out  of  the  station.  I  allowed  my  companion  the 
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advantage  of  being  the  first  to  jump,  owing  to  his  maimed 
hand.  The  train  was  now  going  faster  and  faster,  and  we 
were  forced  to  keep  pace  with  it.  Making  a  leap  he  caught 
the  handle  bar  and  sprang  lightly  on  the  step,  after  which 
my  hand  quickly  took  possession  of  this  bar,  and  I  ran  with 
the  train,  prepared  to  follow  his  example.  To  my  surprise, 
instead  of  at  once  taking  his  place  on  the  platform,  my 
companion  stood  thoughtlessly  irresolute  on  the  step,  leaving 
me  no  room  to  make  the  attempt.  But  I  still  held  to  the 
bar,  though  the  train  was  now  going  so  fast  that  I  found  a 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  step  with  it.  I  shouted  to  him 
to  clear  the  step.  This  he  proceeded  to  do,  very  deliberately, 
I  thought.  Taking  a  firmer  grip  on  the  bar,  I  jumped,  but 
it  was  too  late,  for  the  train  was  now  going  at  a  rapid  rate. 
My  foot  came  short  of  the  step,  and  I  fell,  and,  still  clinging 
to  the  handle  bar  was  dragged  several  yards  before  I  relin- 
quished my  hold.  And  there  I  lay  for  several  minutes, 
feeling  a  little  shaken,  whilst  the  train  passed  swiftly  on  into 
the  darkness. 

Even  then  I  did  not  know  what  had  happened,  for  I 
attempted  to  stand,  but  found  that  something  had  happened 
to  prevent  me  doing  this.  Sitting  down  in  an  upright 
position,  I  then  began  to  examine  myself,  and  now  found 
that  the  right  foot  was  severed  from  the  ankle.  This 
discovery  did  not  shock  me  so  much  as  the  thoughts  which 
quickly  followed.  For  as  I  could  feel  no  pain,  I  did  not 
know  but  what  my  body  was  in  several  parts,  and  I  was  not 
satisfied  until  I  had  examined  every  portion  of  it.  Seeing 

a  man  crossing  the  track,  I  shouted  for  assistance at 

the  sound  of  my  voice  he  seemed  to  understand  at  once  what 
had  happened.  Coming  forward  quickly,  he  looked  me  over, 
went  away,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  returned  with  the 
assistance  of  several  others  to  convey  me  to  the  station.  A 
number  of  people  were  still  there,  so  that  when  I  was  placed 
in  the  waiting  room  to  bide  the  arrival  of  a  doctor,  I  could 
see  no  other  way  of  keeping  a  calm  face  before  such  a  number 
of  eyes  than  by  taking  out  my  pipe  and  smoking,  an  action 
which,  I  am  told,  caused  much  sensation  in  the  local  press. 

After  he  had  undergone  two  operations,  his  leg  being 
amputated  at  the  knee,  lie  slowly  recovered.  At  the 
kind-heartedness  of  the  Canadians  to  him  in  his  distress 
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he  was  astounded.  They  urged  him  to  stay  among  them 
and  assured  him  of  a  comfortable  living.  This  he  refused 
as  he  was  anxious  to  get  home,  and,  now  that  his  body 
was  disabled,  to  give  his  brains  the  chance  they  had 
longed  for  to  earn  him  his  living. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  made  up  his  mind  to  live 
on  his  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  prepare  himself  for 
adding  to  this  modest  allowance  by  the  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture. He  settled  down  in  London,  at  one  of  the  Rowton 
Houses,  paying  sixpence  a  night  for  his  bed,  and  using  the 
common  room  as  his  study.  He  passed  two  years  thus, 
reading  and  writing.  He  tells  us  that  he  produced  two 
tragedies,  a  comedy,  a  volume  of  humorous  essays,  and 
hundreds  of  short  poems,  but  found  no  market  for  hia 
wares.  Then  he  tried  the  publishers  with  a  small  volume 
of  short  poems,  and  their  reply  was  that  they  would 
publish  it  on  his  paying  thirty  pounds.  So  sanguine  was 
he  of  its  success  that  he  determined  to  allow  his  weekly 
income  to  accumulate  until  it  had  reached  that  amount, 
whilst  he  earned  his  living  tramping  the  country  as  a 
pedlar.  He  spent  four  shillings  on  pins,  needles,  and 
buttons  and  commenced  to  hawk  these  from  door  to  door. 
He  seems  to  have  had  neither  the  gift  of  tongue  nor  the 
perseverance  to  sell  his  wares,  and  found  that  his  wooden 
leg  was  a  much  better  stock-in-trade  with  which  to  get  a 
living.  He  gives  us  many  of  his  experiences  whilst 
tramping  England,  but  we  pass  them  by,  to  come  to  the 
time  when  he  was  able  to  send  the  publisher  his  thirty 
pounds,  and  to  find  himself  the  possessor  of  250  copies  of 
his  poems,  thirty  of  which  were  sent  to  the  newspapers  for 
review. 

But  no  success  came  his  way,  and  as  the  weeks  went 
by,  in  his  disappointment,  he  tells  us,  he  started  to 
drink.  The  idea  occurred  to  him  of  sending  copies  of 
his  poems  to  successful  literary  men,  with  the  result  that, 

after  disposing  of  sixty  copies  in  this  way,  two  well-known 

writers  corresponded  with  me,  one  of  whom  I  saw  personally, 
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and  they  both  promised  to  do  something  through  the  press. 
Relying  on  these  promises  I  sent  no  more  copies,  being 
enabled  to  wait  a  week  or  two  owing  to  the  kindness  of  a 
playwriter,  an  Irishman,  as  to  whose  mental  qualification 
the  world  is  divided,  but  whose  heart  is  unquestionably  great. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  tells  us  in  the  delightful  preface  he 
has  written  for  the  "  Autobiography,"  how  he  received 
Mr.  Davies'  little  volume  of  poems,  with 

An  accompanying  letter  asking  me  very  civilly  if  I  required 
a  half-crown  book  of  verses  :  and,  if  so,  would  I  please  send 
the  author  the  half-crown  :  if  not  would  I  return  the  book. 
This  was  attractively  simple  and  sensible.  Further,  the 
handwriting  was  remarkably  delicate  and  individual  :  the 
sort  of  handwriting  one  might  expect  from  Shelley  or  George 
Meredith.  I  opened  the  book  and  was  more  puzzled  than 
ever;  for  before  I  had  read  three  lines  I  perceived  that  the 
author  was  a  real  poet. 

Mr.  Shaw  then  sent  him  the  price  of  eight  copies,  and 
"  a  letter  telling  him  that  he  could  not  live  by  poetry." 
This  action  led  to  Mr.  Davies  showing  him  the  manuscript 
of  the  "Autobiography,"  and  he  at  once  wrote  recom- 
mending it  to  a  publisher. 

Thus  did  our  super-tramp  come  to  some  meed  of  fame 
and,  presumably,  of  some  measure  of  physical  comfort  in 
life.  And  his  first  book  of  poems  has  been  followed  at 
intervals  by  four  others  during  the  last  four  years. 

II. 

In  the  five  thin  volumes  of  Mr.  Davies'  work  there  is  no 
poem  of  any  considerable  length.  The  little  books  contain 
chiefly  short  lyrics.  He  attempts  nothing  epic  or  dramatic. 
He  is  not  descriptive  or  didactic.  His  distinctive  quality 
is  lyrical;  and  the  sincerity,  the  simplicity,  the  spon- 
taneity of  his  gift  makes  an  immediate  appeal  to  us.  At 
his  best  he  is  a  singer  of  Nature  and  the  open  air;  and 
though  he  has  touched,  both  humorously  and  pathetically, 
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certain  aspects  of  the  hard  life  he  has  known,  his  happiest 
moments  are  when  singing, 

Of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds  and  bowers, 
Of  April,  May,  of  June  and  July  flowers. 

From  his  delight  in  these  springs  a  careless,  spontaneous 
gaiety,  charming  in  its  unaffected  abandonment.  We 
might  liken  it,  not  to  the  amorous  nightingale  or  the 
blithe  skylark  but  to  his  own  favourite  among  the  birds, 
the  robin.  More  than  one  of  his  lyrics  sing  the  redbreast's 
praises,  but  none  happier  than  this  :  — 

Robin,  on  a  leafless  bough, 

Lord  in  Heaven  how  he  sings ! 
Now  cold  Winter's  cruel  wind 

Makes  playmates  of  poor,  dead  things. 

How  he  sings  for  joy  this  morn ! 

How  his  breast  doth  pant  and  glow ! 
Look  you  how  he  stands  and  sings, 

Half-way  up  his  legs  in  snow ! 

If  these  crumbs  of  bread  were  pearls, 

And  I  had  no  bread  at  home, 
He  should  have  them  for  that  song ; 

Pretty  Robin  Redbreast,  Come. 

Could  anything  be  simpler  than  this,  or  more  charming? 
Or  this,  in  a  different  key,  but  redolent  of  the  open  air  ? 

Oh,  happy  wind,  how  sweet 

Thy  life  must  be! 
The  great  proud  fields  of  gold 

Run  after  thee ; 
And  here  are  flowers,  with  heads 

To  nod  and  shake; 
And  dreaming  butterflies 

To  tease  and  wake. 
Oh,  happy  wind,  I  say, 
To  be  alive  this  day. 
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Here  is  another,  which  he  entitles,  "  A  Summer's 
Noon":- 

White  lily  clouds 
In  violet  skies ; 
The  sun  is  at 
His  highest  rise. 

The  Bee  doth  hum, 

Every  bird  sings ; 
The  Butterflies 

Full  stretch  their  wings. 

The  Brook  doth  dance 

To  his  own  song; 
The  Hawthorn  now 

Smells  sweet  and  strong. 

The  green  Leaves  clap 

Their  wings  to  fly ; 
Like  Birds  whose  feet 

Bird  lime  doth  tie. 

Sing  all  you  Birds 

Hum  all  you  Bees; 
Clap  your  green  wings, 

Leaves  on  the  trees — 

I'm  one  with  all, 

This  present  hour  : 
Things — far — away 

Have  lost  their  power. 

Though  he  frequently  strikes  a  deeper  note,  yet  these 
poems  show  his  essential  qualities  as  a  lyrist.  His  metres 
are  varied,  but  at  his  best  he  sings  with  this  easy,  simple 
gaiety  of  disposition.  Great  as  is  his  love  of  Nature,  he 
seems  able  to  sing  of  her  only  in  her  quiet  and  restful 
moods,  in  her  days  of  sunny  warmth  or  vernal  showers. 
These  are  in  harmony  with  his  disposition,  these  delight 
his  senses,  and,  like  the  birds,  he  sings  joyously  in  the 
sunshine  and  the  Spring,  but  is  silent  when  cloud  and 
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darkness  lower  upon  him.  Nature  in  her  majesty,  in  her 
wildest  scenic  grandeur,  the  forces  of  Nature  in  their 
tumultuous  restlessness  in  moments  of  storm  and  stress, 
make  no  appeal  to  him ;  and  the  aspect  of  Nature  by  night 
seems  repellent.  Though  he  sings  with  delight  of  the  sky 
by  day,  yet  of  the  glory  of  the  heavens,  when  all  the 
floor  is  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold,  I  can  only 
recall  two  couplets, 

Beneath  the  glorious  stars,  beneath  that  nest 
Of  singing  stars  men  call  the  Milky  Way. 

and  this,  suggestive  in  its  imagery,  of  a  feeling  of  horror. 

Big,  spider  stars  with  many  legs, 
Upon  Heaven's  ceiling  spin  in  sight. 

For  one  who  spent  years  in  tramping  and  sleeping  out, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  familiar  with  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens  at  night  as  no  town  dweller  can  possibly  be,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  lonesomeness  and  stillness  of  the 
night  there  was  something  strangely  averse  to  his  spirit 
which  prevented  him  feeling  the  solemn  beauty  of  the 
ever-circling  constellations.  We  know  that  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Nature  in  her  most  awe-inspiring  scenes,  and  her 
fiercest  tumults,  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth. 
Perhaps  Coleridge  and  Byron  were  the  earliest  to  give  it 
expression  in  our  literature.  Mr.  Davies  has  told  us  that 
Byron  was  the  first  poet  he  ever  read  with  pleasure,  but 
we  see  no  traces  of  Byron's  influence  upon  his  work.  That 
he  owes  something  to  Wordsworth  may  be  conjectured,  but 
not,  apparently,  to  any  later  poet.  Of  poets  whose 
distinctive  styles,  both  of  thought  and  versification,  one 
might  have  expected  Mr.  Davies  to  have  been  influenced 
by,  if  he  had  read  their  works — Tennyson,  Swinburne, 
Henley,  Kipling,  for  instance — one  can  detect  nothing. 
He  might  be  a  poet  of  a  century  or  more  ago  were  it  not 
for  the  scenes  he  depicts  of  life  in  the  doss  house,  and  for 
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one  passage  in  which  he  images  the  motor  car.  This 
occurs  in  some  lines  reminiscent  of  Wordsworth,  in  a 
despondent  mood :  — 

Few  are  thy  friends,  sweet  Nature,  in  these  days, 
But  thou  art  still  the  Solitary's  love. 
The  glory  of  the  river's  long  since  gone, 
The  land  is  sped  and  beauty  unrevealed. 
The  motor  car  goes  humming  down  the  road, 
Like  some  huge  bee  that  warns  us  from  its  way. 

This  intrusion  of  the  motor-car  stamps  Mr.  Davies' 
poem  as  one  of  the  century.  It  is  perhaps  the  only 
imagery  of  "  hurry  "  in  his  work.  Without  it  there  would 
be  nothing  to  make  us  say  decisively  that  the  poem  was  by 
a  living  writer.  But  the  dislike  of  hustling  is  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Davies'  attitude  of  mind.  He  is  entirely  out  of 
touch  with  our  busy,  money-making  material  age.  For 
such  things  he  cares  nothing.  He  calls  it 

A  poor  life  this  if,  full  of  care, 
We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

He  is  an  onlooker  at  the  game  of  life,  and  has  no  desire 
to  take  a  hand  in  what  he  sees  being  played  around  him. 
His  mind  looks  back  with  a  longing  to  the  past,  to  what  is 
fixed  and  unalterable.  It  is  not  filled  with  anxiety  as  to 
what  future  is  in  store  for  our  restless,  seething,  impatient 
and  changing  era.  In  a  poem  "  To  the  New  Year,"  he 
sings :  — 

Give  me  New  Year, 

Tobacco,  bread  and  meat,  and  beer. 

Also  a  few  old  books,  so  I 

Can  read  about  an  age  gone  by ; 

But  as  for  how  the  present  goes — 

I'll  thank  the  Lord  the  Devil  knows. 

And  the  narrow  simplicity  of  this  finds  an  echo  in  his 
"  Songs  of  Joy,"  which  we  may  regard  as  expressing  his 
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"  criticism  of  life,"  in  so  far  as  purely  lyrical  poetry  may 
have  any  claim  to  such  consideration  :  — 

Sing  out,  my  Soul,  thy  songs  of  joy ; 

Such  as  a  happy  bird  will  sing 
Beneath  a  rainbow's  lovely  arch 

In  early  Spring. 

Think  not  of  death  in  thy  young  days ; 

Why  shouldst  thou  that  grim  tyrant  fear, 
And  fear  him  not  when  thou  art  old, 

And  he  is  near. 

Strive  not  for    gold,  for  greedy  fools 
Measure  themselves  by  poor  men  never ; 

Their  standard  still  being  richer  men, 
Makes  them  poor  ever. 

Train  up  thy  mind  to  feel  content, 
What  matters  then  how  low  thy  store ; 

What  we  enjoy,  and  not  possess, 
Makes  rich  or  poor. 

Filled  with  sweet  thought,  then  happy  I 
Take  not  my  state  from  other's  eyes ; 

WThat's  in  my  mind — not  on  my  flesh 
Or  theirs — I  prize. 

Sing  happy  Soul,  thy  songs  of  joy; 

Such  as  a  brook  sings  in  the  wood, 
That  all  night  has  been  strengthened  by 

Heaven's   purer  flood. 

Whilst  there  is  110  denying  Mr.  Davies'  inspiration  and 
his  individuality  as  a  singer,  there  are  yet  echoes,  as  it 
were,  in  his  work  which  tell  us  who  have  been  his  poetical 
forbears,  and  from  whom  he  derives  his  style,  his  metrical 
equipment,  his  literary  diction.  We  cannot  think  of  him 
as  familiar  with  modern  or  living  poets,  so  absent  from  all 
his  work  is  their  trend  of  thought,  and  their  variety  and 
distinction  of  metrical  forms.  He  has,  surely,  sat  at  the 
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feet  of  the  Elizabethan  lyrists,  and  the  poets  who  sang  at 
the  Court  of  the  first  Charles.  Perhaps,  most  of  all,  he  is 
indebted  to  that  lyrical  master  in  the  skilful  handling  of 
varied  metres,  that  gayest  and  most  spontaneous  of  singers, 
Herrick.  If  we  are  reminded  of  the  Elizabethans  in  lines 
like  these : 

As  daffodils,  that  plead  with  their  sweet  smiles 
Our  charity  for  their  rude  father  March. 

Of  peaceful  rivers  not  yet  fretful  grown 

As  when  their  mouths  have  tasted  Ocean's  salt. 

Has  sent  forth  one  white  hair  to  draw  the  black 
Into  that  treason  which  dethrones  my  youth. 

so  in  many  of  his  shorter  poems  our  ear  catches  something 
of  the  quaint  simplicity  of  Herrick,  and  the  verses  are  not 
unworthy  of  the  older  and  greater  poet.  It  is  in  this 
homely  way  he  thinks  of  his  muse : 

I  have  no  ale, 

No  wine  I  want; 
No  ornaments, 

My  meat  is  scant. 

No  maid  is  near, 

I  have  no  wife; 
But  here's  my  pipe 

And,  on  my  life, 

With  it  to  smoke, 

And  woo  the  Muse, 
To  be  a  king 

I  would  not  choose. 

But  I  crave  all, 

When  she  does  fail — 
Wife,,  ornaments, 

Meat,  wine  and  ale. 
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and  this,  with  its  faint  touch  of  sadness,  how  he  addresses 
"  The  Moth":  — 

Say,  silent  Moth, 

Why  hast  thou  let 
The  midnight  come, 

And  no  dance  yet. 

Man's  life  is  years, 

Thy  life  a  day; 
Is  thine  too  long 

To  be  all  play? 

Man's  life  is  long, 

He  lives  for  years; 
So  long  a  time 

Breeds  many  fears. 

Thy  life  is  short ; 

Whate'er  its  span, 
Life's  worth  seems  small 

Be't  Moth  or  Man. 

In  a  more  cynical  spirit,  as  if  he  might  have  been  a 
disappointed  and  disillusioned  Court  hanger  on,  is  "  The 
Prover,"  which  commences  :-— 

If  Life  gives  friends, 

'Tis  Death  that  keeps  them  true  : 

When  living  long 

Time  proves  them  false  or  few ; 

So  Life's  a  boon 

When  Death  is  coming  soon. 

But  this  does  not  express  his  settled  outlook  upon  life.  It 
is  only  a  passing  phase.  His  truer  feelings  are  found  in 
the  dainty  verses  he  entitles  "  An  Example  "  :  — 

Here's   an  example  from 

A  Butterfly; 
That  on  a  rough  hard  rock 

Happy  can  lie; 
Friendless  and  all  alone 
On  this  unsweetened  stone. 
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Now  let  my  bed  be  hard, 

No  care  take  I ; 
I'll  make  my  joy  like  this 

vSmall  Butterfly; 
Whose  happy  heart  has  power 
To  make  a  stone  a  flower. 

When  Herrick  gave  up  his  London  life,  his  life  of 
tavern  and  Court  to  become  a  village  priest,  he  wrote  his 
"Farewell  to  Poetry,"  and  at  about  the  same  age  Mr.  Davies 
published  his  "  Farewell  to  Poesy,"  in  which  he  expresses 
the  fear  that  his  singing  days  are  done,  "  The  poet  in  my 
soul  is  dying."  Herrick  had  many  years  yet  to  live,  and 
his  finest  body  of  poems,  "  The  Hesperides,"  to  write. 
And  similarly  Mr.  Davies  has  come  before  us  again  in 
his  later  volume  of  "  Songs  of  Joy,"  full  of  his  bird-like 
quality,  but  with  one  poem,  "  A  Dream/'  which  we  could 
have  wished  he  had  never  written,  or  if  written  that  he 
had  burnt  it  afterwards.  It  has  the  taint  of  the  morbid 
eroticism  much  too  prevalent  in  present-day  fiction  and 
poetry. 

In  his  longer  poems  the  note  of  ecstasy  is  gone,  the 
spontaneity  of  the  joyous  singer  disappears.  He  has  become 
serious,  and  in  his  two  longest  poems  has  chosen  a  serious 
theme  around  which  to  weave  his  thoughts — that  of  a  life 
ruined  through  the  enslavement  to  drink.  Yet  he  can 
write  with  a  fine  abandon  about  alcohol,  and  has  given  us 
two  most  spirited  drinking  songs.  One  commences  :  — 

A  Bee  goes  mumbling  homeward  pleased, 

He  hath  not  slaved  away  his  hours ; 
He's  drunken  with  a  thousand  healths 
Of  love  and  kind  regard  for  flowers. 
Pour  out  the  wine, 
His  joy  be  mine. 

and  the  last  two  verses  are  :  — 

Is  Bacchus  not  the  god  of  gods, 
Who  gives  to  Beauty's  cheeks  their  shine? 
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O  Love,  thou  art  a  wingless  worm ; 
Wouldst  thou  be  winged,  fill  thee  with  wine ; 
Fill  thee  with  wine, 
And  wings  be  thine. 

Then  Bacchus,  rule  thy  merry  race, 

And  laws  like  thine  who  would  not  keep  ? 
And  when  fools  weep  to  hear  us  laugh, 
We'll  laugh,  ha !  ha !  to  see  them  weep. 
O  god  of  wine, 
My  soul  be  thine. 

The  other  is  upon  a  more  homely  nectar ;  the  ambrosia  of 
Democracy — Ale — and  begins  :  — 

O  what  a  merry  world  I  see 
Before  me  through  a  quart  of  ale  : 

and  the  concluding  verses  are  :  — 

One  quart  of  good  old  ale,  and  I 

Feel  then  what  life  immortal  is  : 
The  brain  is  empty  of  all  thought, 

The  heart  is  brimming  o'er  with  bliss ; 
Time's  first  child,  Life,  doth  live ;  but  Death, 
The  second,  hath  not  yet  its  breath. 

Give  me  a  quart  of  good  old  ale, 

Am  I  a  homeless  man  on  earth  ? 
Nay,  I  want  not  your  roof  or  quilt, 

I'll  lie  warm  at  the  moon's  cold  hearth ; 
No  grumbling  ghost  to  grudge  my  bed, 
His  grave,  ha !  ha !  holds  up  my  head. 

A  few  of  his  poems  treat  of  the  town  life  with  which 
he  was  so  familiar — the  life  of  the  street,  the  dosshouse, 
the  casual  ward,  and  he  touches  it  with  a  grim  humour, 
in  most  cases,  that  enlivens  its  underlying  unpleasantness. 
But  one  poem  from  out  his  strange  life  stands  forth  by  a 
certain  sad  austerity.  It  is  born  of  a  bitter  experience, 
and  we  feel  this  throbbing  through  the  simple,  restrained 
melody  of  the  verses.  The  accomplishment  of  it  is  the- 
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more  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember  that  his  subject 
is  the  uninspiring  one  of  a  lodging-house  fire.     It  begins  : 

My  birthday — yesterday, 

Its  hours  were  twenty-four; 
Four  hours  I  lived  lukewarm, 

And  killed  a  score. 

I  woke  eight  chimes  and  rose, 

Came  to  our  fire  below, 
Then  sat  four  hours  and  watched 

Its  sullen  glow. 

Then  out  four  hours  I  walked, 

The  lukewarm  four  I  live, 
And  felt  no  other  joy 

Than  air  can  give. 

My  mind  durst  know  no  thought, 

It  knew  my  life  too  well  : 
'Twas  hell  before,  behind, 

And  round  me  hell. 

It  is  too  lengthy  to  quote  in  full,  but  the  last  three  verses 
run :  — 

No  man  lives  life  so  wise 

But  unto  time  he  throws 
Morsels  to  hunger  for 
At  his  life's  close. 

Were  all  such  morsels  heaped — 

Time  greedily  devours, 
When  man  sits  still — he'd  mourn 

So  few  wise  hours. 

But  all  my  day  is  waste, 

I  live  a  lukewarm  four 
And  make  a  red  coke  fire 

Poison  the  score. 

The  poignancy  of  all  that  this  implies  must  give  ns 
feelings  of  thankfulness  that  this  truly  joyous,  childlike, 
spontaneous  singer  has  escaped  from  his  prison  house,  and 
found  recognition,  whilst  living,  of  his  genius  as  a  lyrical 
poet  of  delicate  and  distinct  quality. 


THE   ANONYMOUS  IN  MUSIC. 

By  ROBERT  PEEL. 

All  great  song  has  been  sincere  song. — Ruskin. 

PHE  art  of  music  is  allied  with  another  art  in  a  manner 
which  no  two  other  arts  ever  can  be.  That  other 
art  is,  of  course,  literature.  The  word  literature  is  here 
used  in  preference  to  poetry,  although  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  latter  is  nearly  always  the  chosen  vessel  of  the  fleet  in 
which  music  delights  to  sail.  All  poetry  must  be 
literature,  but  all  literature  is  not  of  necessity  poetry. 
When  the  union  does  take  place  it  is  more  often  out  of 
literature  that  a  partner  is  created  than  it  is  that  out  of 
music  literature  springs. 

One  may  not  know  very  many  pieces  of  literature  that 
are  the  outcome  of  special  pieces  of  music,  but  we  know 
that  many  settings  of  music  have  arisen  out  of  special 
pieces  of  literature.  Of  course,  to  this,  as  to  every  other 
rule,  there  are  exceptions.  Burns,  at  times,  wrote  verses 
in  keeping  with  what  the  lilt  or  rhythm  of  a  tune  suggested 
to  him. 

Not  infrequently  has  it  happened  that  a  piece  of  literature 
has  been  produced,  then  some  existing  piece  of  music  has 
been  connected  with  it  and  the  result  has  been — immor- 
tality ! 

It  is  quite  possible  to  say  that  in  some  cases,  strong 
though  may  have  been  the  words,  yet  the  music  has  proved 
stronger,  and  in  a  few  instances  partly  submerged  the 
words.  Take,  for  instance,  "Home,  Sweet  Home  "  ;  every- 
one knows  the  music,  but  how  many  can  recite  all  Howard 
Payne's  lines?  Again,  how  many  can  get  beyond  the 
first,  or  at  any  rate  two  verses  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  ? 
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That  particular  portion  or  aspect  which  I  here  desire  to 
consider  is  the  "  anonymous  in  music."  Speaking  generally, 
the  creator  or  producer  of  a  work  of  art  is  known,  but  it  is  a 
startling  fact  that  some,  nay  many,  of  the  greatest  artistic 
productions  or  monuments  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  or 
known  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  particular  individual. 
Many  of  the  marvellous  sculptures  of  ancient  Greece,  not  a 
few  cathedrals  of  entrancing  beauty,  and  paintings  by  old 
masters  are  the  work  of  men  whose  names  are  unhonoured 
and  unsung. 

Then  in  literature.  From  the  very  beginning  we  seem 
to  be  in  doubt.  Go  as  far  back  as  the  Bible;  whatever 
certainty  there  may  be  with  respect  to  some  portions,  there 
is  doubt  in  connection  with  others.  We  may  go  further  in 
one  or  two  cases  and  say  absolutely  that  the  writer  is 
unknown.  Is  the  Iliad  the  product  of  one  or  more  than 
one  man  ?  Who  was  Homer  ?  Who  wrote  those  tales,  still 
fascinating,  known  colloquially  as  "The  Arabian  Nights"  ? 
And  so  on  all  down  the  ages. 

It  is  the  same  in  music.  Much  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  that  is  with  us  constantly,  and  which  in  our 
social  life  has  become  indispensable,  cannot  now  be 
accorded  to  any  particular  composer. 

Many  are  inclined  to  think  that  music  is  the  earliest, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  arts.  Man  would  sing  or  hum 
before  he  would  either  write,  build,  carve  or  paint.  And 
yet  it  is  the  last  of  all  arts  to  come  to  perfection.  Some 
will  have  it  that  it  is  in  a  crude  condition  to-day  and  a 
long  way  short  of  its  full  development.  Music,  apart  from 
words,  cannot,  like  literature,  be  made  a  vehicle  for 
personalities  or  party  spite.  When  it  does  speak  it  tells 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
As  Hadow  says,  "  It  teaches  nothing,  it  enforces  nothing 
and  prescribes  no  system  of  conduct." 

The  art  of  music  is  unique  in  this  respect,  it  requires 
two  quite  distinct  kinds  of  artists — the  composer  and  the 
performer.  Either  of  them  may  be  utterly  unable  to  take 
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the  place  of  the  other,  but  without  the  combination  of 
these  two  music  cannot  be.  To  the  multitude,  the  dots, 
dashes  and  lines  on  paper  are  110  more  intelligible  than 
were  the  characters  on  Cleopatra's  needle  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

One  idea  more  :  the  production  or  addition  must  be  new, 
not  a  copy.  It  must  give  you  what  has  never  been  heard 
before,  what  no  previous  brain  has  ever  imagined. 

We  all  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  is  anonymous.  We 
know  what  the  word  means  and  what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed. 
But  what  is  music  ?  That  is  a  question  easier  asked  than 
answered,  for  the  art  of  music  is  the  most  elusive  of  all  the 
arts.  A  piece  of  sculpture  is  unmistakable,  and  it  would 
strike  one  as  its  strength  or  beauty  is  true  to  its  original  or 
ideal.  So  a  painting;  it  may  fascinate  you  and  almost 
make  you  believe  that  what  you  know  is  on  a  flat  piece  of 
canvas  is  a  real  living  thing,  or  it  may  be  miles  of  country 
stretched  out  before  your  eyes.  Burke  once  said  :  — 

No  work  of  art  can  be  great  but  as  it  deceives. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  we  have  more  than  once 
looked  at  a  portrait  until  we  have  almost  fancied  that  the 
subject  would  step  right  out  of  the  frame  and  walk  and 
talk  like  ourselves . 

As  to  what  is  music,  men  differ,  differ  very  much,  one 
may  almost  say  must  of  necessity  differ.  I  suggest  that  a 
continuation  of  certain  sounds  causing  emotion  is  the  root 
principle  of  music.  The  more  the  emotions  are  worked 
upon  the  truer  will  be  the  music,  and  proportionately  as  a 
man's  emotions  are  stirred,  pleasurably  or  otherwise,  so 
should  be  his  appreciation  of  it.  To  quote  Herbert  Spencer  : 

It  may  be  shown  that  music  is  but  an  idealisation  of  the 
natural  language  of  emotion  and  that  music  must  be  good  or 
bad  as  it  conforms  to  the  laws  of  this  natural  language. 

Further,  it  has  been  said :  — 

Music  has  no  chance  of  surviving  unless  it  arises  sponta- 
neously from  a  healthy  state  of  emotion. 
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Then  what  branch  or  section  of  the  art  is  it  that  carries  the 
spark  and  lights  up  this  latent  fire  of  emotion  ?  That  stirs 
us  and  makes  us  feel  that  which  we  cannot  express  in 
words?  In  my  humble  opinion  there  is  only  one  answer, 
namely,  melody.  Helmholtz  tells  us  that  "  melody  is  the 
essential  basis  of  music."  Gore-Ouseley  writes  :  — 

The   origination    of   melody    is    after   all   the    true   act    of 
composition. 

Patti  singing  "Home,  Sweet  Home  " ;  Patey-Whytock 
singing  "  On  the  Banks  of  Allan  Water  " ;  Sims  Reeves 
singing  "  Deeper  and  Deeper  Still,"  followed  by  "  Waft 
her  Angels  " ;  and  Santley  singing  "  Revenge,  Timotheus 
cries."  That  is  music. 

By  melody  is  here  meant  simple  melody — melody 
harmonised  and  melody  supported,  elaborated  and 
heightened.  That  is,  to  simple  melody  may  be  added  the 
sensuous  appeal  caused  by  harmony,  colouring,  time  and 
splendid  orchestration;  and  the  intellectual  appeal  result- 
ing from  perfect  structure  of  design,  balance  and  finish. 
As  for  example,  Schubert's  "  Erl  King,"  Mendelssohn's 
"  0 !  Rest  in  the  Lord,"  Gounod's  "  Lend  Me  Your  Aid," 
Wagner's  "  Star  of  Eve."  It  need  not  even  be  wedded  to 
words.  When  one  hears  the  seductive  strains  of  a  waltz, 
the  lively  hornpipe  or  jig,  or  the  impelling  call  of  a  march 
no  words  are  necessary.  No  words  are  needed  to  explain, 
say,  the  overture  to  "  Figaro."  It  is  simply  a  joyous 
telling  of  coming  nuptials  or  some  other  such  happy  event. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  words  can  express  one's  feelings 
when  listening  to  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  C  minor? 
Of  course,  these  examples  can  be  easily  multiplied,  but  I 
think  these  are  enough  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 

Now,  until  very  recently,  say  the  last  half  century  or  so, 
all,  or  practically  all,  the  music  we  have  and  to  which  we 
delight  to  listen  is  based  upon  melody.  Certainly  all  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  old  and  remote  times  is  so  based. 
True  it  is  that  when  the  oldest  melodies  were  written  there 
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were  no  orchestras  and  no  scorings  possible  like  unto  what 
we  have  to-day,  but  they  have  come  down  and  live,  not 
because  they  were  all  that  could  come  down,  but  because 
they  possess  the  root,  the  soul  and  the  life  of  music. 

Of  late  a  new  school  has  been  struggling  fiercely  for  the 
public  ear.  One  hardly  knows  how  to  name  it.  I  can 
imagine  some  people  calling  it  the  school  of  cacophony. 
The  best  that  can  be  and  has  been  said  for  it  is  to  call  it 
the  impressionist  school;  the  impressions  being,  as  a  rule, 
clever,  vague,  intricate,  involved  and  ugly.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  canon  of  that  school  that  the  more  difficult 
the  piece  the  finer  it  must  necessarily  be,  and  the  more  it 
makes  your  head  ache  to  find  the  meaning  or  any  meaning 
at  all  the  nearer  to  perfection  the  composer  has  attained. 

The  tendency  is  largely  to  abolish  melody  and  treat  it  as 
lumber,  or  at  any  rate  as  a  negligible  quantity.  Sir 
Frederick  Gore-Ouseley  writes  :  — 

There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  among  modern  composers 
to  make  melody  and  regularity  of  design  altogether  subsidiary 
to  instrumental  effect.  Such  a  method  of  proceeding  is 
greatly  to  be  deprecated  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  complete  inver- 
sion of  the  true  order  of  things.  The  better  way  is  always 
to  begin  with  the  melody  then  harmonise,  then  extend  it. 

If  the  modernists,  as  they  love  to  call  themselves,  are 
right  in  their  attitude  of  abandoning  melody,  a  new 
meaning  will  have  to  be  found  for  the  word  music. 
When  one  sees  criticisms  on  music  describing,  say, 
Mendelssohn  as  "  empty  ";  Bach,  "mechanical";  Gounod, 
"  stale  pastry  " ;  Handel,  "  worn  out  "  ;  Mozart,  "  pretty 
and  tuney  " ;  Beethoven,  "  a  master,  but  an  old  one  and 
ready  for  the  shelf" — one  exclaims,  "Where  are  we  to 
turn  for  music?" 

When  listening  to  some  of  the  new  school  productions 
one  must  be  prepared  to  solve  a  problem  in  comparison 
with  which  Home  Rule,  Tariff  Reform  and  Bimetallism 
are  transparent  simplicities.  Farewell  to  the — 
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Music  that  gentler  on  the  spirit  lies 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes. 

As  for  enjoying  a  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds  "  or  listening 
to  strains  of  delight,  heaven  help  those  who  expect  such  a 
pleasure.  I  saw  a  criticism  the  other  day  of  one  of  the 
new  school  pieces.  It  is  as  follows:  — 

The  work  is  now  being  published  as  a  piano  solo  which  is 
not  merely  difficult  but  in  parts  practically  unplayable.  The 
pianist  who  could  give  any  true  impression  of  the  work 
would  appear  to  need  at  least  three  hands. 

It  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  find  out  what  the  composer 
wants  to  tell  you  as  it  is  to  say  exactly  what  are  meta- 
physics. How  often  have  we  asked  friends  what  they 
thought  of  some  new  work?  One  knew  well  what  they 
really  thought,  but  as  a  rule  a  non-committal  answer  came. 
They  must  be  abreast  of  the  times.  They  dare  not  be  as 
honest  as  Charles  Lamb,  who,  on  one  occasion,  said  he 
rushed  from  the  opera  house  to  solace  his  sufferings  by  the 
rattle  of  cab- wheels.  There  is  a  good  story  about 
Swinburne.  A  lady,  knowing  his  musical  poverty,  having 
taken  the  rest  of  the  company  into  her  confidence,  told 
Swinburne  she  would  render  on  the  piano  a  very  ancient 
Florentine  ritornello  which  had  just  been  discovered.  She 
then  played  "  Three  blind  mice,"  and  Swinburne  was 
enchanted.  He  found  that  it  reflected  to  perfection  the 
cruel  beauty  of  the  Medicis. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  we  are  advancing,  new  ideas  will 
come  to  the  front,  will  supersede  and  take  the  place 
of  the  old  ones.  It  all  depends  upon  what  those  new  ideas 
are.  It  is  said  Wagner  was  spoken  of  for  a  time  just  as 
the  modernist  is  now.  But  Wagner  recognised  the  claims 
of  melody.  Composing  music  and  discarding  melody  is 
similar  to  an  architect  taking  the  leaning  tower  at  Pisa  as 
his  model.  He  can  erect  such  a  building  and  at  such  an 
angle,  but  it  will  not  be  as  beautiful  and  as  stable  as  a 
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Greek  temple.  Besides  being  the  basis,  beautiful  melody 
is  to  music  what  the  cathedrals,  abbeys  and  Greek  temples 
are  to  architecture.  Writing  for  virtuosity,  intricate 
phrasing  and  elaborate  scoring  seem  now  the  be  all  and 
end  all  of  the  new  school :  and  it  is  easier  to  do  that  than 
to  create  a  fine  melody,  one  that  will  live.  Gore-Ouseley 
says : — 

Any  man  may  learn  how  to  harmonise  correctly  by  a 
diligent  study  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  art  by  the 
aid  of  qualified  instructors.  But  in  the  case  of  melody  no 
amount  of  study  can  teach  an  unmusical  person  to  invent  a 
new  tune.  The  faculty  of  inventing  a  new  melody  is  a  gift. 

If  all  that  has  been  written  by  the  new  school,  say,  of 
Debussy,  Delius,  Reger,  Strauss  and  others,  could  be 
distilled  it  is  questionable  whether  or  no  there  would  be 
as  much  music  left  as  lives  in  Beethoven's  "No.  5  "  or 
"No.  7,"  "Don  Giovanni"  or  "  Tannhauser."  The 
further  a  composer  gets  from  melody  as  a  basis  the  greater 
is  the  danger  of  forcing  music  into  unsuitable  and 
illegitimate  channels.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  all 
melody  should  be  of  a  cloying,  sugary,  sickly,  sentimental 
kind.  We  are  not  like  the  boy  who  wanted  his  claret 
sweetening.  For  my  own  part,  I  view  this  abandoning  of 
melody  not  so  much  as  an  enlargement  of  the  borders  of  the 
scope  of  music  but  as  an  actual  shifting  or  sapping  of  the 
foundations  of  the  art.  Does  it  follow,  in  order  to  enlarge 
the  field  for  composers  that  melody  should  be  considered  as 
quite  unnecessary? 

Master  after  master  from  Palestrina  downwards  has 
uplifted  the  art  to  the  pinnacle  of  perfection  in  his  period ; 
master  after  master  has  added  new  fields  in  which  to  work. 
Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Wagner  (for 
a  time)  and  others  have  improved  upon  and  widely 
extended  the  bounds  within  which  music  could  be 
legitimately  exercised  but  each  one  of  them  so  wrote  that 
melody  was  the  foundation  stone  of  his  work.  At  the  same 
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time,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  music  has  reached  its 
bounds  or  perfection.  The  man  may  come  some  day  who 
will  combine  the  extraordinary  skill  exhibited,  say,  by 
Elgar,  with  the  wonderful  flow  of  melody  that  came  from,, 
say,  Mozart  and  Schubert. 

Is  this  last  school,  sometimes  called  the  athletic  musical 
school,  a  sign  of  decadence?  It  may  so  turn  out.  But  it 
may  only  be  a  phase,  a  reaction  or  protest  against  the 
modern  Italian  school  which  was  pushed  to  such 
unwarrantable  lengths  by  men  such  as  Rossini,  Donizetti, 
Bellini  and  others.  One  thing  is  intolerable,  and  that  is 
the  relegation,  as  it  were,  to  a  back  seat,  of  the  finest 
musical  instrument  on  earth,  viz.,  the  human  voice. 

To-day  is  the  day  of  the  instrumentalist — virtuosity  in 
excelsis — and  the  singer  seems  to  be  somewhat  on  the 
wane,  but  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  both  melodist  and 
vocalist  will  come  again  to  their  own  and  the  crash,  bang 
and  smash  school  will  be  placed  on  a  suitable  pedestal :  — 

When  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day, 
Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 

And  silently  steal  away. 

If  a  piece  of  music  be  marked  "  anonymous  "  never  fail 
to  examine  it,  for  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  something 
which  has  made  it  live,  unaided  and  unknown.  Anonymous 
music,  generally  speaking,  is  not  modern.  Much  has  come 
down  to  us  from  times  when  publishers  were  either  scarce 
or  non-existent  and  royalties  could  hardly  be  enforced. 
In  fact,  many  of  our  oldest  melodies  have  been  handed 
down  by  master  to  pupil  when  minstrels  were  attached  to 
the  retinue  of  great  nobles  or  went  about  from  castle  to 
castle  singing  and  harping  to  lords  and  ladies,  largesse 
being  liberal,  and  honourable  treatment  accorded  to  them. 
William  the  Conqueror  appropriated  three  parishes  in 
Gloucestershire  to  the  support  of  his  minstrel.  Printing 
and  education,  however,  caused  a  change,  and  the  decay 
of  the  minstrels  began.  , 
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Prior  to  Elizabeth's  time  their  condition  had  changed 
and  changed  rapidly,  for  the  worse,  until  in  1597  an  Act 
was  passed  declaring  minstrels  wandering  abroad  to  be 
rogues,  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars. 

That  was  the  knell  for  their  extinction  as  honoured 
minstrels  and  keepers  of  the  nation's  songs  and  traditional 
music.  Scott  gives  us  a  picture  of  such  an  one  in  "  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  Of  course,  he  took  a  poet's 
licence  and  the  old  minstrel  is  supposed  to  have  survived 
the  revolution  of  1688. 

The  question  has  been  raised  before,  why  is  so  much  of 
this  ancient  music  anonymous?  It  is  difficult  to  say 
definitely.  Some  writers  have  suggested  that  the  gift  of 
composition  may  have  been  more  common  in  those  far-off 
times  than  it  is  to-day,  and  that  being  so,  it  was  not 
appreciated  so  highly;  that  therefore  the  names  of  the 
composers,  not  being  carefully  preserved,  soon  became 
forgotten,  and  in  time  quite  lost. 

There  would  be,  there  was,  music  in  the  composition  of 
men  in  those  days.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  it  was 
absent?  But  whether  or  no  it  predominated  to  the  extent 
suggested  I  would  not  like  to  say.  Certain  monarchs, 
we  are  told,  were  skilled  in  minstrelsy,  as  if  that  were  a 
fact  to  be  noticed  specially  as  being  somewhat  uncommon. 

The  difficulties  of  preserving  the  names  of  composers 
were  certainly  greater  then  than  now.  What  these 
minstrels  played  and  sang  was  known  only  to  themselves, 
copies  rarely  being  kept ;  and  if  they  did  not  know  or  care 
to  tell  who  composed  such  and  such  air  or  forgot  the  name, 
all  trace  was  at  once  lost.  They  passed  on  that  which 
had 'been  handed  down  to  them,  and  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  tunes  played  and  songs  sung  were  in  existence 
centuries  before  they  came  to  be  written  down.  That 
writing  down,  or,  in  a  word,  printing,  was  not  universal 
until  late  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  in  the  sixteenth 
centuries. 

The  advent  of  the  printing  press  almost  synchronised 
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with  the  passing  of  the  minstrel,  and  very  soon  what  had 
been  the  possession  of  the  minstrel  alone  became  the 
property  of  every  one  who  could  read,  and  was  recognised 
as  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  lady  or  gentleman. 
Once  written  down  or  printed,  the  chances  of  life  for  these 
grand  old  strains  and  ballads  were  immeasurably  increased. 
But  if  the  minstrel  had  not  known  or  told  the  name  of  the 
composer  or  author,  in  nearly  every  case  all  trace  of  such 
was  lost. 

Even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  towards  the  close  of  it, 
old  harpers  went  about  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  playing  to  all  who  cared  to  listen,  airs,  some  of 
which  were  known  to  few  besides  themselves,  many  having 
come  down  from  a  remote  antiquity. 

Neither  must  one  forget  the  social  change,  the  great 
upheaval  which  took  place  at  that  period — the  fifteenth 
century.  The  feudal  system  was  at  the  last  gasp;  a 
system  which,  if  it  had  not  actually  fostered  the  art  of 
minstrelsy,  had  certainly  been  a  support,  refuge  and  source 
of  reward  to  the  bards  who  exhibited  their  skill  in  camp 
and  court. 

All  this  was  detrimental  to  the  class  or  caste  of  minstrels 
and  instead  of  continuing,  as  it  were,  on  a  pedestal  high 
above  their  hearers,  they  were  compelled — such  was  the 
spread  of  knowledge  and  skill — to  appear  at  times  almost 
on  a  level  with  their  listeners. 

It  was  in  Elizabeth's  time  that  printed  music  first 
became  universal,  but  of  that  which  was  then  printed 
much  had  come  down  from  a  past  period.  Collections  of 
hymns,  etc.,  first  made  their  appearance  here  and  on  the 
Continent  about  this  date,  being  largely  made  up  of  what 
had  been  previously  in  use  for  some  time. 

Taking  the  sacred  side  first,  the  following  selection  will 
show  the  quality  of  some  of  the  hymns  that  have  come 
down  to  us  :  — 

Dundee  or  French :    from  Scotch  Psalter,  1560—1600. 
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This  is  the  tune  mentioned  by  Burns  in   "  The   Cotter's 
Saturday  Night  "  :  - 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 
They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim ; 
Perhaps  "  Dundee's  "  wild  warbling  measures  rise. 

Kingston  or  Dismissal :  a  Cornish  melody,  sung  by 
Cornish  fishermen. 

Winchester  (new) :  from  Hamburg  Musikalisches  Hand- 
buch.  Attributed  by  some  to  B.  Crasselius. 

Winchester  (old)  :  Este's  Psalter :  London  1592.  The 
first  psalter  in  which  the  tunes  were  named. 

London  (new)  :    Scotch  Psalter. 

Narenza :  Kolner  Cfesangbuch. 

Hursley  or  Stillorgan  :  German;  may  be  by  Peter  Bitter, 
or  is  it  a  Huguenot  tune  ?  It  may  safely  be  said  that  no 
tune  is  better  known  or  more  widely  sung  than  this,  and 
when  it  is  wedded  to  Keble's  words,  "  Sun  of  my  soul, 
Thou  Saviour  dear,"  it  is  matchless  as  an  evening  hymn. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  country  in  which  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken  where  this  tune  is  not  constantly  used  in 
Christian  worship.  The  words  and  the  air,  together,  are 
immortal. 

St.  Hilary :  Anonymous. 

Sicilian  Mariners  :  Anonymous. 

St.  Michael:  Daye's  Psalter,  London,  1588. 

Helmsley  :  Mention  is  here  made  of  this  famous  tune  to 
the  Advent  hymn,  "  Lo !  He  comes  with  clouds  descend- 
ing," because  it  is  an  adaptation  (possibly  by  Olivers)  of  a 
song  from  a  burletta  sung  by  Miss  Catley  in  1773. 

Old  Hundredth :  Geneva  Psalter ;  by,  or  adapted  by, 
Franc  about  1550.  Known  in  England  (Daye's  Metrical 
Psalter),  1563. 

The  First  Nowell :  Traditional;  one  of  the  many 
ancient  Christmas  carols. 

All  the  above  hymn  tunes  are  be  found  in  the  Church 
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Hymnal  (edited  by  Sir  R.  P.  Stewart),  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern,  or  the  Bristol  Tune  Book.  Many  of  them  are 
in  all  three.  The  tune  St.  Hilary  is  the  one  in  the 
Church  Hymnal. 

Turning  to  the  Secular  side,  the  quantity  of  anonymous 
music  to  choose  from  is  simply  appalling,  a  veritable 
"  embarras  de  richesses."  Only  a  very  limited  selection  can 
be  made,  and  space  forbids  anything  but  the  scantiest 
reference  to  their  history  or  evolution.  Further,  with  two 
exceptions,  the  choice  has  been  confined  to  British 
examples,  and  of  those  chiefly  English.  A  few  are  here 
given :  — 

"  Chanson  de  Roland " :  Said  to  have  been  sung  at 
Senlac  by  Taillefer,  a  Norman  minstrel,  rushing  into  the 
fight.  Dr.  Crotch  printed  this  tune  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

"  Sumer  is  icumen  in  "  :  Believed  to  be  about  1250. 
Claimed  to  be  the  earliest  secular  composition  in  parts 
known  to  exist  in  any  country;  originally  written  for  six 
male  voices.  Remarkable  for  its  suitability  to  the  words, 
beautiful  melody  and  perfect  rhythm. 

"  The  Bailiff's  daughter  of  Islington  "  :  The  origin  of 
this  fine  ballad  is  lost  in  antiquity. 

"  Down  among  the  dead  men  "  :  Nothing  appears  to  be 
known  about  the  composer  of  this  tune.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  first  appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
"  Dancing  Master,"  printed  by  Playford's  successors : 
end  of  the  17th  century. 

"  There  was  a  Jolly  Miller  "  :  The  tune  is  traditional, 
ancient.  It  is  understood  that  it  was  at  the  old  Dee  Mill 
at  Chester  where  the  man  lived  who  stirred  the  envy  of 
Bluff  King  Hal. 

"  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  "  :  This  is  a  hornpipe,  and  a 
Lancashire  hornpipe.  The  Roger  mentioned  was  a 
Calverley,  of  Calverley,  in  Yorkshire.  Writing  of  this 
Roger,  Thoresby,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century, 
says :  — 
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He  was  a  person  of  renowned  hospitality,  since  at  this  day, 
the  obsolete  known  tune  of  Roger  a  Calverly  is  referred  to 
him  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  kept  his 
minstrels,  etc. 

Lancashire  was  famous  for  hornpipes.  Michael  Drayton 
in  his  "  Polyolbion  "  writes :  — 

The  neat  Lancastrian  nymphs,  for  beauty  that  excel, 
That  for  the  Hornpipe  round,  do  bear  away  the  bell. 

The  hornpipe  in  those  days  was  danced  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  we  know  it  to-day;  it  was  then  a 
country  dance,  and  the  Lancashire  hornpipe  again  in 
some  way  differed  from  other  hornpipes.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  tune  has  no  proper  ending  or  finish  :  it  is 
a  never-ending  round. 

"  Robin  Adair  "  :  An  old  Irish  air  "  Eileen-a-roon." 
When  and  by  whom  it  was  written  no  one  can  tell.  In 
the  original  Celtic  are  the  words,  "  Cead  mille  failte,"  the 
famous  Irish  welcome.  The  English  words  were  written 
by  Lady  Caroline  Keppel,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  at  Bath  about  1750.  She  and  Robert  Adair,  a 
young,  fascinating,  but  penniless,  Irish  doctor,  were 
deeply  in  love.  Their  union  was  prohibited.  Pining 
away  through  ill-health,  the  doctors,  as  a  last  resource, 
suggested  their  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1758.  The 
words  written  to  the  tune  have  unfortunately  been  altered 
by  someone,  destroying  the  unwavering  and  hopeful 
affection  of  the  lady  in  her  deepest  trouble. 

"  The  Leather  Bottel  "  :  This  is  a  very  ancient  tune ; 
the  words  and  their  pronunciation  savour  of  the  period 
of  Chaucer  and  Piers  Plowman. 

"  Malbrough  or  Marlbruck  s'en  va-t-en  guerre  "  :  These 
lines  may  not  sound  familiar,  but  the  tune  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  frequently  heard.  It  may  be 
an  old  French  air,  the  oldest  words  are  French  and  point 
to  a  period  of  the  Crusades.  It  is  said  to  be  known  to  the 
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Arabs  who  have  their  own  words  to  it.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  tune  in  the  guise  of  "  We  won't  go  home  till 
morning,"  and  also  in  the  appreciative  chorus,  "  For  he's 
a  jolly  good  fellow."  I  append  one  verse  (in  French)  and 
a  free  English  translation  which  may  suggest  how  the 
"  morning  "  of  txhe  roystering  song  comes  in :  — 

Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine; 
Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 
Ne  salt  quand  reviendra, 
Ne  sait  quand  reviendra, 
Ne  sait  quand  reviendra. 

CHORUS. 

Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine  : 
Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 
Ne  sait  quand  reviendra. 

English  translation :  — 

Marlbrook  the  prince  of  commanders, 
Has  gone  to  the  war  in  Flanders  : 
His  fame  is  like  Alexander's, 
But  when  will  he  come  home? 
But  when  will  he  come  home? 
But  when  will  he  come  home  ? 

CHORUS. 

He  won't  come  home  till  morning, 

He  won't  come  home  till  morning, 

He  won't  come  home  till  morning, 
Till  daylight  doth  appear. 

In  this  version,  a  late  one,  Marlborough  and  Flanders 
come  in,  but  he  was  not  the  original  hero  of  the  song. 
How  come  we  to  use  the  words,  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good 
fellow"?  I  simply  do  not  know. 
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"  Yankee  Doodle  "  :  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  tune  was 
known  here  and  in  America  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  no  one  can  say  who  composed  it.  It  is  a  complete 
mystery.  As  a  national  air  it  approaches  the  ridiculous, 
and  the  original  words  are  absolutely  the  "  reductio  ad 
absurdum."  The  Hon.  S.  Salisbury  says  :  — 

Yankee  Doodle  is  national  property,  but  it  is  not  a  treasure 
of  the  highest  value.  It  has  antiquarian  claims  for  which 
its  friends  do  not  care.  It  cannot  be  disowned  and  will  not 
be  disused. 

It  is  a  quick,  rollicking  air  and  no  more. 

"  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  "  :  One  of  the  most  delicious 
and  haunting  of  melodies;  one  of  the  tunes  of  the  world. 
Who  composed  it?  Again  we  are  baffled.  The  only 
thing  certain  about  it  is  that  Tom  Moore  did  not.  He 
wrote  the  words  of  the  song  and  wedded  them  to  a  tune 
(which  he  altered  a  little)  called  the  "  Groves  of  Blarney." 
This  tune  was  known  and  popular  before  Moore  was  born. 
Is  it  Irish?  Very  unlikely  since  Bunting  does  not  claim 
it  as  such. 

"  The  Vicar  of  Bray  "  :  The  words  as  we  have  them 
probably  were  written  by  a  soldier  in  the  time  of  George  I. 
The  tune,  a  very  old  one,  called  the  "  Country  Garden," 
was  made  use  of.  With  regret  it  must  be  said  the  current 
story  about  the  Yicar  of  Bray  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
No  one  Vicar  of  Bray  held  that  living  from  Henry  YIII's 
time  to  Elizabeth.  It  is  distasteful  to  relegate  pleasant 
history  to  the  level  of  the  story  of  Dorothy  Yernon  and 
Haddon  Hall  Terrace.  Anyhow  the  tune  is  ancient  and 
the  story  edifying. 

"  Come  Lasses  and  Lads  "  :  The  earliest  copy  of  this 
ballad  is  called,  "  The  rural  dance  about  the  May-pole." 
But  who  composed  the  music  ?  Mystery !  It  is  old- 
traditional,  and  that  is  all  that  can  with  certainty  be  said 
about  it.  Both  words  and  music  are  redolent  of  Old 
England — Merrie  England  ! 
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Ye  anonymous  singers  !  We  hear  your  voices,  but  know 
not  your  names.  But  so  long  as  music  holds  humanity  so 
long  will  your  strains  compel  our  homage  and  be  like :  — 

The  pleasant  books,  that  silently  among 
Our  household  treasures  take  familiar  places, 

And  are  to  us  as  if  a  living  tongue 
Spake  from  the  printed  leaves  or  pictured  faces  1 


PUFFS   FROM   MY  PIPE. 
By  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

IT  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  defend  the 
soothing  practice  of  "  meditating  upon  the  slender 
pipe,"  as  Dan  Horace  hath  it ;  nor  do  I  intend  to  expatiate 
upon  the  manifold  virtues  of  tobacco.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  summoning  from  the  Yalhalla  of  the  mighty 
three  sufficient  witnesses  to  speak  for  themselves.  Huxley 
whose  eminence  in  the  triple  world  of  science,  criticism 
and  literature  few  will  lightly  question,  smoked  because 
to  use  his  own  words  "  it  equalised  the  system."  Byron 
the  haughty  patrician  praised  the  "  Indian  weed  "  with 
more  strenuous  enthusiasm.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  sing 
or  say:  — 

Sublime  tobacco!  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar's  labour  or  the  Turkman's  rest; 
Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 
His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides ; 
Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand, 
Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand ; 
Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe, 
When  tipped  with  amber,  mellow,  rich  and  ripe ; 

Yet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 
Thy  naked  beauties. — Give  me  a  cigar. 

Charles  Kingsley  reaches  a  loftier  pitch  of  exaltation  in 
his  eulogy  of  the  fragrant  herb,  which  had  breathed  forth 
its  aroma  so  often  from  his  elegant  "  churchwarden."  He 
represents  that  old  sea-dog  Salvation  Yeo  as  saying  with 
profound  conviction :  — 

When  all  things  were  made  none  was  made  better  than 
this ;  to  be  a  lone  man's  companion,  a  bachelor's  friend,  a 
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hungry  man's  food,  a  sad  man's  cordial,  a  wakeful  man's 
sleep,  and  a  chilly  man's  fire ;  while  for  staunching  of  wounds, 
purging  of  rheum,  and  settling  of  the  stomach,  there  is  no 
herb  like  unto  it  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

Where  the  distinguished  scientist,  the  divine  poet  and  the 
poetic  divine  are  in  accord,  lesser  souls  may  well  consent 
to  follow  their  united  example. 

Tobacco  is  the  literary  man's  usual  and  most  useful 
companion,  which  has  the  power  of  soothing  his  too 
irritable  nerves.  What  Thomas  Carlyle  would  have  been 
without  it,  words  cannot  express;  while  Tennyson  em- 
ployed it  as  the  promoter  of  silent  quietude  and  the 
unfailing  provocative  of  the  poetic  afflatus.  I  could  call 
a  host  of  others  in  every  rank  and  profession  in  life  to 
support  me  in  my  true-hearted  affection  for  the  curling 
wreaths  ascending  from  my  pipe.  It  is  my  constant 
comrade  alike  when  I  am  merged  in  the  perplexed  argu- 
ments of  deep  philosophy,  and  when  during  the  digestive 
interval  after  dinner  I  recreate  myself  with  reading  the 
lighter  verse  of  our  less  known  humourists  and  poets.  To 
one  of  these  I  would  fain  introduce  new  friends,  and  puff 
his  wares,  while  I  puff  my  "  Luntin'  Mixture."  The 
weed  may  prove  to  be  somewhat  mild  in  texture  and 
character :  but  after  all  it  may  be  none  the  worse  for  its 
"  ethereal  mildness."  Cholmondley  Pennell  is  my  theme, 
a  man  once  of  some  note  amongst  the  veracious  company 
of  anglers.  Two  volumes  from  his  pen  on  "  Fishing " 
are  swimming,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  in  the  famous  "  Bad- 
minton Library,"  and  seventeen  years  ago  he  was  a 
Commissioner  in  the  great  "  Fisheries'  Exhibition."  But 
I  do  not  intend  to  quote  either  from  the  foregoing  volumes, 
or  from  the  Report  of  that  excellent  Exhibition.  Such 
citations  would  have  a  fishy  fragrance,  which  at  the  best 
of  times  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  when  not  fresh 
exhales  an  unspeakable  aroma. 

Many  years  ago  this  piscatorial  author  committed  to 
the  press  two  charming  little  books  of  verse  bearing  the 
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suitable  titles  of  "  Puck  on  Pegasus "  and  "  Pegasus 
Re-saddled,"  which  are  out  of  print  and  nearly  forgotten 
by  the  hasty  readers  of  a  "  hustling  "  time.  "  Puck  "  in 
either  volume  has  always  been  a  favourite  obligato  to  my 
post-prandial  pipe.  The  first  of  his  appearances  consists 
of  a  collection  of  lively  verse,  always  witty,  sometimes 
beautiful,  and  gleaming  with  humour  now  and  then. 
Almost  all  of  the  poems  are  presented  with  an  admirably 
solemn  air  of  mocking  mischief,  as  befits  the  tricksy  sprite, 
who  is  their  godfather;  yet  they  are  not  usually  so  well 
known  as  their  undoubted  merit  warrants.  It  is  always 
a  cheerful  task  to  summon  from  "  the  fields  of  sleep  "  the 
works  of  an  author,  who  has  not  deserved  to  be  forgotten 
entirely.  Whether  or  no  one  of  my  lighter  favourites 
will  commend  himself  to  the  reader  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  any  case  his  books  shall  be  taken  down  from  the  shelf, 
dusted  and  set  before  you. 

The  title — "  Puck  on  Pegasus  " — is  very  aptly  chosen, 
as  it  explains  accurately  though  under  the  guise  of 
metaphor  the  contents  of  the  volume.  As  Shakespeare's 
true  lovers  know,  Robin  Goodfellow  is  ever  full  of  wanton 
mischief :  he  has  the  reprehensible  habit  of  leading  his 
victims  a  pretty  dance,  to  leave  them  cooling  their  heels 
and  some  portion  of  their  persons  in  a  quagmire,  while  he 
himself  vanishes  with  the  ripple  of  mocking  laughter. 
Such  is  the  method  of  most  of  our  author's  pieces  :  he 
begins  with  an  affectation  of  solemn  seriousness  to  lead 
the  way,  and  his  reader  follows  him  at  first  with  equal 
seriousness.  The  author  and  the  reader  go  birds'-nesting 
together,  he  himself  guiding  the  other  to  a  notable  nest, 
whereof  he  knows.  On  the  road  he  beguiles  the  time  with 
serious  chat  in  musical  verse,  then  he  suddenly  disappears 
in  a  peal  of  irrepressible  laughter,  while  his  companion 
is  left  with  a  genuine  and  undoubted  "mare's  nest."  Yet 
his  mischief  is  so  harmless,  that  its  dupe  can  only  laugh 
in  company. 

Listen  to  the  song  of  "  In-the-Water,"  which  is  delight- 
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fully  reminiscent  of  a  certain  American  poet  known  as 
Longfellow,  and  which  recalls  an  obsolete  garment  of  a 
foolish  and  inflated  fashion.  Puck  says  :  — 

When  the  summer  night  descended 
Sleepy,  on  the  White-Witch  water, 
Came  a  lithe  and  lovely  maiden, 
Gazing  on  the  silent  water — 
Gazing  on  the  gleaming  river — 
With  her  azure  eyes  and  tender — 
On  the  river  glancing  forward, 
Till  the  laughing  wave  sprang  upward, 
Upward  from  his  reedy  hollow, 
WTith  the  lily  on  his  bosom, 
With  his  crown  of  water-lilies — 
Curling  every  dimpled  ripple, 
As  he  sprang  into  the  starlight, 
As  he  clasped  her  charmed  reflection 
Glowing  to  his  crystal  bosom — 
As  he  whispered,  "  Fairest,  fairest, 
Rest  upon  this  crystal  bosom !  " 

And  she  straightway  did  according  :  — 

Down  into  the  water  stept  she, 
Down  into  the  wandering  river, 
Like  a  red-deer  in  the  sunset — 
Like  a  ripe  leaf  in  the  autumn  : 
From  her  lips,  as  rose-buds  snow-filled, 
Came  a  soft  and  dreamy  murmur, 
Softer  than  the  breath  of  summer, 
Softer  than  the  murm'ring  river, 
Than  the  cooing  of  Cushawa, — 
Sighs  that  melted  as  the  snows  melt, 
Silently  and  sweetly  melted ; 
Sounds  that  mingled  with  the  crisping 
Foam  upon  the  billow  resting; 

Yet  she  spoke  not,  only  murmured. 

From  the  forest  shade  primeval, 
looked  out  at  her; 
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He,  the  very  Youthful  Porker,— 
He,  the  Everlasting  Grunter, — 
Gazed  upon  her  there  and  wondered ! 
With  his  nose  out,  Rokey-Pokey — 
And  his  tail  up,  Curly- Wurly — 
Wondered  what  on  earth  the  joke  was, 
Wondered  what  the  girl  was  up  to — 
What  the  deuce  her  little  game  was — 
Why  she  didn't  squeak  and  grunt  more ! 
And  she  floated  down  the  river, 
Like  a  water-proof  Ophelia — 

FOR  HER  CRINOLINE  SUSTAINED  HER. 


These  lines  afford  an  excellent  instance  of  anti-climax. 
Longfellow  himself  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  the  first 
part  of  the  poem.  Most  readers  would  naturally  expect 
the  tragedy  of  a  love-lorn  maiden  seeking  repose  in  a 
watery  grave.  Instead  of  such  a  dire  event  Puck 
simply  tells  us  of  a  new  use  for  that  exploded  garment  the 
crinoline  as  a  water-carriage,  rather  cool  and  dewy 
perhaps,  but  in  its  own  way  and  within  its  own  limits  not 
entirely  unsatisfactory. 

Cholmondley  Pennell  is  extremely  skilful  in  this  peculiar 
art  of  leading  up  to  the  sweet  unexpected.  With  a  certain 
class  of  reader  the  plunge  into  the  headlong  abyss  of 
bathos  produces  an  unnecessary  effusion  of  bile.  It  acts 
upon  his  nerves  with  a  stinging  vigour  like  that  of 
Ammonium  forte  upon  the  olfactory  organs  of  the  unwary. 
Unlike  tobacco  to  its  familiars,  it  is  a  nerve-irritant  to  him 
and  with  a  lofty  sniff  he  would  consign  to  limbo  "  Puck 
upon  Pegasus  "  with  all  its  kind.  To  me  the  gymnastics 
of  wit  are  always  interesting  and  often  mirth-provoking : 
indeed  only  unintentional  bathos,  that  common  fault  of 
greater  poets,  changes  its  initial  consonant  and  affords  an 
illustration  of  unconscious  pathos.  Our  poet  has  many 
pieces  of  this  character  and  each  endowed  with  an 
excellence  of  its  own.  For  example,  he  treats  us  to  a 
heartrending  "  Petition,"  which  gradually  increases  in 
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intensity,  as  its  verses  glide  along  and  which  keeps  up  the 
illusion  of  solemnity  until  the  last  line.     It  runs  :  — 

Ah  !  pause  awhile,  kind  gentleman, 

Nor  turn  thy  face  away, 
There  is  a  boon  that  I  must  ask, 

A  prayer  that  I  would  pray. 

Thou  hast  a  gentle  wife  at  home? 

A  son — perchance  like  me — 
And  children  fair  with  golden  hair 

To  cling  around  thy  knee? 

Then  by  their  love  I  pray  thee, 

And  by  their  merry  tone; 
By  home,  and  all  its  tender  joys, 

Which  I  have  never  known; — 

By  all  the  smiles  that  hail  thee  now; 

By  every  former  sigh ; 
By  every  pang  that  thou  hast  felt, 

When  alone,  perchance,  as  I, — 

By  youth  and  all  its  blossoms  bright, 

By  manhood's  ripened  fruits, 
By  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity — 

Yer'll  let  me  clean  yer  boots ! 

Here  once  more  the  poet  leads  his  reader  carefully  on 
until  the  inevitable  plunge  is  to  be  taken,  which  is  the 
more  refreshing  from  its  entirely  unforeseen  nature.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  disagreeable  negro-boy,  who  once  at 
least  said  to  his  innocent  sister,  "  Open  your  mouf,  and 
shut  yar  eyes,  and  see  what  heaben  will  send  you."  She 
was  unwary  enough  to  comply  with  his  request  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  insertion  of  a  cool,  lively,  and  refreshing 
little  frog! 

Doubtless  verse  of  this  style  is  reprehensible  in  the 
extreme  to  all  of  the  nine  Muses,  save  indeed  Thalia ;  but 
usually  it  is  uncommonly  amusing.  There  is  a  quaint 
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simplicity  and  a  beautiful  freshness  about  it  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  glorious  Apollo. 
Cod  liver  oil  as  a  remedy  is  good  and  invigorating ;  but  it 
needs  to  be  floated  upon  brandy  if  it  is  to  sink  into  its 
proper  place.  "  Puck  on  Pegasus  "  is  delightful,  not  so 
much  from  the  "  cod-liver-oil  "  portion  of  his  lucubrations, 
as  from  the  excellent  spirit  at  the  bottom  thereof.  He  has 
a  charming  rural — truly  rural — piece  entitled  "  Not 
Exactly!"  which  introduces  a  pale  young  curate  endowed 
with  a  flowery  imagination  and  a  verdant  intellectual 
capacity,  who  addresses  a  village-boy  of  vacuous  expres- 
sion and  prosaic  clod-hoppery.  The  curate  begins  the 
dialogue  and  proceeds  blandly  and  sweetly,  until  he  wins 
his  answer :  — 

Oh !  whose  yon  cottage  by  the  brook, 

Yon  cottage  white  and  clean; 
Canst  tell  me,  little  village-boy, 

For  'tis  a  pleasant  scene? 

A  pleasant  and  a  lovely  scene, 

Where   innocence  must  dwell ; 
Where  gentle-hearted  peasants  learn 

To  love  the  Sabbath-bell. 

Not  theirs  the  strife  for  vulgar  wealth, 

For  sordid  gain  unblest ; 
Their  simple  wants  are  well  supplied 

From  Nature's  bounteous  breast. 

In  peaceful  labour  flows  their  life 

Amid  such  scenes  as  these; 
And  ah !  methinks  I  spy  a  friend 

Beneath  the  chestnut  trees, — 

A  friend  of  men !  that  faithful  friend, 

Whose  patience  ne'er  doth  fail, — 
Who  lets  the  little  clodhoppers 

Play  mildly  with  his  tail. 

It  is,  it  is !     Behold  the  beast 
So  rudely  termed  an  ass ! 
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Behold  the  beast  who  doth  rejoice 
In  thistles  more  than  grass ! 

Then  tell  me  whose  these  rural  sweets  ? 

These  joys  that  toil  reward; 
The  purling  brook — the  whisp'ring  trees — 

The  Edward  on  the  sward — 

"  The  cottage  with  the  rustic  thatch  ?  " 

At  length  the  urchin  spoke — 
"  That  ere's  where  Fayther  kills  the  pigs, 

And  yon's  his  Cat's  Meat  Moke!  " 

A  serene  Lacustrine  atmosphere  pervades  the  foregoing* 
lines;  an  air  of  holy  calm  breathes  over  the  scene  pre- 
sented :  yet  our  friend  Puck  is  once  more  laughing  in  his 
sleeve.  He  is  perfectly  conscious  of  his  own  mischievous 
object,  while  the  exalted  description  of  the  lowly  ass  is 
highly  diverting.  That  patient  exile  from  Jerusalem  is 
variously  styled  donkey,  Jackass,  John-donkey,  Cuddie 
(after  St.  Cuthbert),  Dickey  (after  Eichard  Coeur-de- 
Lion),  Moke,  Neddy,  and  now  our  spirit  or  poet  has 
elongated  the  diminutive  into  the  prouder  fullness  of 
"  Edward."  A  more  touching  portrayal  of  the  aforesaid 
"  Edward "  will  not  easily  be  found :  yet  an  uneasy 
suspicion  haunts  our  mind,  while  the  curate  is  addressing 
the  rustic,  that  there  is  more  than  one  "  Edward  "  to  adorn 
the  rural  landscape.  These  verses  give  us  a  capital  taste 
of  our  author's  quality :  through  the  mask  of  good- 
humoured  dullness  the  keen  eyes  of  good-natured  humour 
peep  forth ;  though  the  style  is  solemn  as  that  of  Dr.  Watts 
when  writing  for  children,  the  smile  is  as  wide  as  the  lips 
which  it  enwreathes.  Grave,  humourless  people  will  lift 
up  the  sanctified  whites  of  their  mournful  eyes  and 
denounce  such  efforts  as  nonsense.  They  are  nonsense; 
but  there  is  more  real  sense  in  some  nonsense  than  in  all 
the  affected  seriousness  in  the  world.  Funereal  epitaphs 
are  infinitely  duller  than  mischievous  parody ;  yet  they  are 
frequently  nonsense,  and  solemn  nonsense  is  far  more 
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nonsensical  than  sportive  nonsense.  Let  venerable 
Sober-sides  learn  to  snake  loose  his  stiff  joints  with  whole- 
some laughter  and  sense  may  perchance  follow  where  it 
has  seldom  been  known  before. 

Many  more  selections  might  be  made  similar  to  the 
foregoing ;  but  they  would  only  serve  to  show  one  side  of 
Puck's  whimsical  humour.  Hence  we  shall  do  well  to  take 
our  steps  to  another  booth  in  the  fair,  to  "  pay  our  shot," 
to  enter  and  be  amused.  The  title  of  one  particular  show 
is  "  Comic  Miseries,"  which  exhibits  two  persons  perfectly 
harmless  and  not  a  little  amusing.  A  confirmed  dyspeptic, 
whose  clamorous  appetite  cries  aloud  for  the  food  of  other 
days,  discourses  savagely  with  a  much  enduring  waiter  in 
,a  well-furnished  restaurant :  — 

"  Lunch,  sir?     Yes,  sir,  pickled  salmon, 

Cutlets,  kidneys,  greens  and —      '    "Gammon! 

Have  you  got  no  wholesome  meat,  sir  ?  " 

Flesh  or  fowl  that  one  can  eat,  sir?  " 

"  Eat,  sir?  yes,  sir,  on  the  dresser 

Pork,  sir  "—"  Pork,  sir,  I  detest,  sir  "— 

"  Lobsters?  "     "Are  to  me  unblest,  sir,"— 

"  Duck  and  peas?  "     "  I  can't  digest,  sir  "— 

"  Puff,  sir?  "     "  Stuff,  sir!  "     "Fish,  sir?     "Pish,  sir!" 

"  Sausage?  "    "  Sooner  eat  the  dish,  sir  "— 

"Shrimps,  sir?  prawns,  sir?  craw-fish?  winkle? 

Scallops  ready  in  a  twinkle. 

Wilks  and  cockles,  crabs  to  follow !  " 

"  Heavens,  nothing  I  can  swallow!  " 

"  WAITAR  !  !  " 

"  Yes— sar." 
"  Bread  for  twenty — 

I  shall  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty !  " 

What  a  lurid  lustre  does  the  backward  light  of  memory 
shed  over  the  dyspeptic's  past  in  the  majestic  realms  of  the 
commissariat !  He  had  evidently  lived  "  not  wisely  but 
too  well,"  and  he  sighed  for 

A  vanished  digestive  power 
Un vexed  by  a  doctor's  bill ! 
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On  perusing  these  artless  lines  the  thoughtful  mind  is 
penetrated  with  surprise  at  the  grave  problem  of  what  we 
eat  thoughtlessly.  For  myself,  I  must  confess  that  at 
present,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  minor  shell-fish, 
I  enjoy  all  of  the  gastronomic  objects  so  touchingly  set 
forth  by  the  waiter.  What  the  future  will  bring  in  its 
train  of  advancing  years  I  know  not ;  I  am  prepared  with 
Herrick  to  gather  rose-buds  while  I  may,  though  in  a 
somewhat  different  sphere  from  the  one  which  he  had  in 
view  when  he  offered  his  perhaps  sound  but  still  Epicurean 
advice. 

But  to  return  to  our  poet.  Most  human  creatures  with 
some  of  the  lower  animals  have  suffered  and  will  continue 
to  suffer  from  the  stuffy  martyrdom  of  a  cold  in  the  head. 
As  far  as  I  know,  Thomas  Ingoldsby  is  the  only  one  who 
has  immortalised  that  "  Nasty  Tom-cat  with  a  cold  in  his 
head,"  while  Puck  alone  has  attempted  to  do  the  like  for 
suffering  humanity.  He  essays  his  lofty  theme  with  much 
success :  with  his  feet  in  mustard  and  water,  a  candle 
intermittently  applied  to  his  proboscis  and  a  basin  of 
odorous  and  odious  gruel,  he  teaches  the  lesson  "  How  you 
speak  through  your  dose."  He  says  with  a  faulty  intona- 
tion wholly  beyond  his  power  to  correct :  — 

O  doe,  doe! 

I  shall  dever  see  her  bore ! 
Deverbore  our  feet  shall  rove 

The  beadows  as  of  yore ! 
Deverbore  with   byrtle  boughs 

Her  tresses  I  shall  twide — 
Deverbore  her  bellow  voice 

Bake  bellody  with  bide! 
Dever  shall  we  lidger  bore 
Abid  the  flowers  at  dood, 
Dever  shall  we  gaze  at  dight 
Upod  the  tedter  bood ! 

Ho,  doe,  doe ! 

Those  berry  tibes  have  flowd, 
Ad  I  shall  dever  see  her  bore, 
By  beautiful !   by  owd  ! 
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Ho,  doe,  doe ! 

I  shall  dever  see  her  bore ! 
She  will  forget  be  id  a  bonth 

Bost  probably  before). 
She  will  forget  the  byrtle  boughs, 

The  flowers  we  plucked  at  dood, 
Our  beetigs  by  the  tedter  stars, 

Our  gazigs  od  the  bood. 
Ad  I  shall  dever  see  agaid 

The  lily  ad  the   rose ; 
The  dabask  cheek  !   the  sdowy  brow  ! 

The  perfect  bouth  ad  dose ! 
Ho,  doe,  doe ! 

Those  berry  tibes  have  flowd— 
Ad  I  shall  dever  see  her  bore, 

By  beautiful !  !    by  owd  !  ! 

Herein  is  a  truthful  picture  of  the  results  of  wandering 
"  bedeath  the  bood  "  with  faithless  fair  ones,  but  without 
an  overcoat.  The  fair  one  might  well  be  excused  from 
wandering  with  a  swain  suffering  from  a  cold  in  the  head, 
the  most  inconvenient  of  ailments  under  such  circum- 
stances. As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other  poet  has  turned 
his  nasal  agonies  into  English  verse.  Those  who  have 
suffered  either  from  that  unpleasant  sickness  or  from  the 
severer  chill  of  rejection,  will  admit  that  both  the  sub- 
stance and  style  of  the  lover's  complaints  are  equally 
suitable  to  either.  These  and  the  foregoing  lines  on  the 
dyspeptic  contain  an  abundance  of  blithe  mischief,  but  no 
drop  of  ill-nature.  The  happy  sprite's  laughter  is  sym- 
pathetic and  such  as  can  be  enjoyed  without  any  qualm. 
Many  more  of  Puck's  songs  are  worth  singing  once  at 
least,  while  some  deserve  an  encore :  but  I  must  resist 
the  temptation  to  cull  more  flowers  of  artless  fun  from 
the  first  volume  and  proceed  to  bind  a  little  garland  of 
occasional  verse  from  the  second.  It  is  entitled  "Pegasus 
Re-saddled " :  less  witty  than  its  predecessor,  its  lines 
run  as  smoothly,  while  its  subjects  are  all  charming.  I 
have  used  this  hackneyed  epithet  already,  because  it  was 
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strictly  applicable,  as  it  is  to  the  verses  of  the  sequel. 
Some  of  these  are  touched  with  the  tenderness  of  deep 
feeling,  while  the  rest  form  one  of  the  happiest  collections 
of  "  occasional  verse "  in  our  literature.  If  there  be 
nothing  deep  in  the  lines,  there  is  a  light  and  refreshing 
ripple  running  through  them  with  a  sparkle  as  piquant 
as  it  is  pretty. 

The  varieties  of  what  the  author  designates  "  casus 
spooni  "  are  infinite ;  there  is  indeed  a  marked  similarity 
in  all  of  them ;  for  the  vocabulary  of  love-making  is 
tautological  and  delights  like  the  heathen  "  in  vain 
repetitions."  Still  its  ever- vary  ing  similarity  is  inter- 
esting, as  are  all  the  vagaries  of  young  engaged  couples, 
or  couples  shortly  to  be  engaged.  It  seems  natural  for 
them  to  be  fondly  foolish,  though  they  excite  a  wondering 
curiosity  in  those  who  have  passed  through  that  season  of 
sapient  silliness,  no  less  than  in  those  whose  pleasure  of 
this  species  is  still  to  come.  However  that  may  be,  all 
who  have  any  loving  memories  of  those  dear,  old,  foolish 
times  and  all  who  have  aspirations  in  that  direction,  can 
hardly  choose  but  smile  at  our  poet's  portrayal  of  one  such 
"  Case  of  Spoons." 

(He).     I  wonder  why  to  sit  I  find  it  sweet, 

As  if  you  were  Gamaliel,  at  your  feet  ? 
They're  quite  too  small  to  be  of  any  use ! 
(She).    Because  you  are  a  goose. 

(He).    I  wonder,  when  your  glances  downward  stray, 
Why  mine  look  up  until  you  turn  away — 
You  hate  the  sight  of  me,  I  dare  assert ! 
(She).    Because  I  hate  a  flirt. 

(He).    Then  tell  me  why,  when  you  attempt  to  speak, 
I  find  my  ear  gets  closer  to  your  cheek, 
Until  it  almost  touches  someone's  locks — 
(She) .     Because  it  wants  a  box ! 

Along  with  the  amorous  swain  a  sense  of  wonder  steals 
upon  me :  why,  0  why,  do  gentle  maidens  when  they  are 
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suffering  from  "  love's  pretty  fever,"  so  frequently  say 
what  they  do  not  mean?  But  to  leave  that  problem 
unsolved,  the  little  poem  is  dainty  and  delicate  :  whether 
it  reminds  us  of  the  past  or  suggests  the  immediate  future, 
it  is  altogether  very  guileless  and  what  is  more  it  is  true 
to  the  life. 

Another  piece  treats  of  "  Rinking  Reminiscences," 
which  was  penned  at  the  height  of  the  Rinkomania  of  a 
former  generation  and  is  not  inappropriate  now,  when  that 
madness  of  our  forbears  has  experienced  a  temporary 
resuscitation.  Then  as  now  the  dangerous  diversion  was 
a  well-known  means  of  bringing  together  eligible  couples, 
while  even  the  stern  "  masculine  parent,"  intent  on  sentry- 
duty,  deigned  to  uplift  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  the  ceiling 
on  many  an  evening  with  this  desirable  object  before  his 
mind.  Our  poet  with  much  insight  sets  forth  a  young 
lady's  initiation,  perseverance,  tumbles  usually  upon 
gentlemen,  and  final  success.  She  says:  — 

Yes,  it's  awfully  nice,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 

But  please  take  me  back  to  a  seat, — 
Your  intentions  are  excellent,  Guy,  I  am  sure, 
But  oh  !  may  you  never  be  forced  to  endure 

The  anguish  I  feel  in  my  feet ! 

These  straps  are  too  tight— or  the  wheels  don't  go  right,— 

And  my  ankles  have  taken  a  twist, — 
I've  tumbled  at  least  twenty  times  on  my  arm, 
And  Bella  just  gave  me  a  terrible  qualm — 

She  fancies  I've  broken  my  wrist. 

Old  Buffers  has  knocked  me  down  flat  on  my  face 

And  poked  in  my  eye  his  cigar, — 
Young  Perkins  pursues  me  wherever  I  go, 
And  '  cannons  '—he  does  it  on  purpose  I  know, 

For  he  never  '  collides  '  with  Papa. 

Bumped,  battered  and  bruised,  kicked,  cuffed  and  ill-used, 
I'm  a  '  figure  for  Fun/  or  for  Punch, — 
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So  now  that  you've  taken  my  skates  off,  dear  Guy, 
And  I  feel  less  immediately  likely  to  die, 
We'll  adjourn — au  revoir,  after  lunch. 

Truly  the  foregoing  is  a  happy  description  of  an  unhappy 
sufferer,  who  in  spite  of  her  tumbles  is  ready  like  Bruce's 
spider  and  like  Bruce  himself  to  try  again.  Such  have 
always  been  the  appearances,  disappearances  and  experi- 
ences of  a  young  lady  during  her  first  days  of  "  roller- 
skating."  Many  downfalls,  more  collisions  must  she 
endure  with  such  philosophy  as  she  can  muster.  But 
when  rink  may  be  changed  into  ring  there  is  a  possible 
consolation,  which  outweighs  the  bumps  and  bangs  and 
involuntary  embraces  so  bravely  borne  on  unyielding 
concrete  floors. 

From  concrete  and  rollers  to  steel  slides  and  ice  is  a 
natural  and  easy  transition  dependent  chiefly  upon 
climatic  changes.  Few  more  exact  or  lively  descriptions 
of  the  difficulties  of  wooing  Jack  Frost  have  been  penned 
than  "  May-fair  upon  Skates."  Our  chronicler  is  not 
conventional  in  his  rhythm,  any  more  than  inexperienced 
skaters  are  conventional  in  their  attitudes  and  their  move- 
ments. But  if  some  of  his  lines  have  more  feet  than  legs, 
they  at  least  represent  faithfully  a  young  lady's  language 
under  those  trying  circumstances,  when  feet,  legs  and 
bodies  appear  to  move  in  different  orbits.  At  the  risk  of 
being  thought  tedious  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the 
verses  in  full,  in  spite  of  their  Whitmanesque  character. 
The  dainty  damosel  begins  thus  :  — 

(Recitative.    Allegro}. 
"  Do  you  think  the  ice  is  safe,  Mr.  Beard?    I'm  sure  I  shall 

never  be  able  to  stand — 
A  chair?  (he  wants  to  put  me  off  with  a  chair!)  thank  you, 

but  I  think  I  should  prefer  a  hand  .... 
Oh,  please  don't  let  me  go !     I  shall  fall— I  know  I  shall — I 

feel  I  must — O  dear! 

I  told  you  so !  and,  Mr.  Beard,  I'm  so  ashamed,  I  really  didn't 
mean  to  pull  your  hair !  " 
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CHORUS. 

For  here  we  fall 

And  there  we  sprawl,— 
This  bumping  is  pernicious ; 

Yet  Charley  swears 

And  Blanche  declares, 
That  skating  is  delicious ! 

"  Thank  you  so  much — I  hope  I've  not  tired  you  .  .  .  light,  am 

I  ?     I'm  sure  I  feel  like  lead ; 
(It's  very  kind  of  him  to  say  he's  not  a  bit  tired,  but  he  looks 

half -dead)— 
Getting  on  awfully  fast  ?     Yes,  dreadfully  !     I  feel  I  couldn't 

stop  to  save  my  life — 
And   here's   Lord   Dash   towing   Lady   D.   backwards  like   a 

lightning  conductor,  or  a  pilot-engine  with  a  wife — 
He'll  be  over  us  in  half  a  minute !     Can't  somebody  manage 

to  catch  me  ?     Ada,  elf  ! 
Was  there  ever?  ,  .  .  hurt  myself,   did  you  say,   sir?     No, 

sir,  I  did  not  hurt  myself !   .  .  . 
He'll   scatter  someone   else   directly — look,    I   told   you   so — 

there's  Constance  down  and  there  goes  Fanny  Flop, 
And  Katy,  and  Ada  with  her  '  ice  wings,'  and  the  three  Miss 

Maypoles,  and  huge  Mrs.  MacAnak  at  the  top  : 
Why   can't   the   man   look    where   he's    going   to,    or   skate 

forwards  like  other  people,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
He's  bowling  them  over  like  ninepins,  and  oh,  hurrah !     I 

declare  he's  bowled  himself  over  at  last  into  a  great  heap 

of  snow ! 

CHORUS. 

For  here  we  slip 

And  there  we  trip 
In  moments  too  ambitious ; 

Yet  Blanche  declares 

And  Charley  swears 
That  skating's  quite  delicious ! 

"  The  Lancers?     What  on  skates?     Of  all  things!  wouldn't  it 

be  jolly? 

Richard  can  dance  with  me,  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  my 
country  Cousin  Polly; — 
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Rather  have  me?  No,  would  you?  I  thought  you'd  like 
better  to  have  danced  with  her; 

Only  Polly  always  goes  wrong  in  the  Grand  Chain  and  Dick 
systematically  refuses  to  stir  .... 

Can't  somebody  whistle  ?  They'll  never  get  on  like  this — 
but  we'll  finish  it  in  spite  of  spites, — 

What's  stopping  us  now?  Oh  it's  the  girl  with  the  pretty 
feet  wanting  her  skate-straps  put  to  rights  ? 

And  pray  what  are  you  about,  sir  ?  New  Lancer-step  ?  Non- 
sense, it's  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  know, 

It's  spread  '  addle,'  or  '  eagle,'  or  something,  but  you've 
fairly  settled  the  '  set,'  and  I  believe  it's  what  you  wanted 
to  do, 

So  we'll  go  back  and  cut  some  '  eights,'  shall  we?  or  'threes 
back  '  ?  (Yes  I  know  your  stupid  joke  about  my  '  back- 
ward roll  '), 

Or  make  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  furthest  ice,  like 
Captain  Cook  or  Frankly n,  when  they  got  to  the  top  of 
the  North  Pole!  " 

CHORUS. 

For  here  we  slide 

And  there  we  glide, 
Though  Ma  may  look  suspicious ; 

A  fall  or  two 

Don't  matter  a  sou, 
And  skating  is  delicious !  " 

I  have  quoted  this  poetic  sketch  in  full,  because  I  know 
of  no  more  telling  description  of  skating  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  dainty  damosel.  Though  it  is  a  recitative  in 
monologue,  the  attentive  reader  can  catch  the  fatuous 
remarks  politely  whispered  by  the  attendant  swain  from 
the  sparkling  answers  given  to  them.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  author  desired  his  lines  to  be  chanted  allegro. 
Such  a  time  suits  alike  their  theme  and  their  character. 
The  pleasures  of  skating  are  manifold  to  the  experienced, 
less  positive  to  the  learner  who  soon  finds  with  Mr.  Winkle 
that  "  ice  is  very  slippery  "  and  equilibrium  upon  skates  is 
a  fine  art  not  acquired  in  a  moment.  We  can  but  admire 
the  persistence  of  the  fair  one,  which  perhaps  is  not 
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wholly  unintelligible,  when  we  remember  that  she  had  a 
suitable  partner  to  fall  back  upon  and  to  assist  her  when 
she  fell.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  firm  and  solid 
ice,  cold  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  marvellously  effective  in 
thawing  the  less  real  ice  of  bashfulness,  which  strives  to 
part  the  sexes,  when  they  have  reached  a  marriageable  age. 
Hence,  though  "  Ma  may  look  suspicious,"  as  our  heroine 
admits,  she  is  inwardly  blessing  the  matrimonial  ministra- 
tions of  ice-crowned  King  Winter. 

"  Pegasus  Re-saddled "  takes  Puck  through  varying 
episodes  of  human  life,  showing  for  the  most  part  a 
marked  preference  for  the  lighter  kind.  His  rider  has  a 
nice  skill  in  parody,  an  excellent  ear  for  rhythm,  a 
judicious  sense  of  humour  and  a  neat  wit.  Some  of  his 
verses  betray  considerable  powers  of  observation  of  the 
superficial  sort  and  a  guileless  mock-innocent  manner  of 
recording  their  results.  In  the  midst  of  his  humorous 
pieces  are  lines  and  stanzas  of  much  poetic  beauty  and 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  Thackeray's  efforts  in  this 
order.  He  is  not  simply  a  caricaturist,  certainly  not  a 
caricaturist  of  the  Max  Beerbohm  type,  much  of  the 
humour  of  whose  pictures  seems  to  me  to  consist  in 
unpicturesque  though  very  funny  exaggeration.  Our 
author  has  always  a  tone  of  delicate  refinement  in  his 
songs,  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  more  fastidious 
of  his  readers.  He  is  seldom  content  with  the  merely 
obvious,  but  revels  in  the  unforeseen.  I  am  not  contend- 
ing that  he  is  an  example  of  poetic  profundity.  But  surely 
it  is  pleasant  sometimes  to  paddle  in  the  surf  of  the  sea  of 
literature  without  always  longing  to  dive  into  its  "  vasty 
deeps  "  with  a  not  unreasonable  doubt  as  to  the  possibility 
of  coming  up  alive.  For  myself  I  have  "  a  liking  old  " 
for  these  lighter  singers  of  an  idle  hour,  in  whose  merry 
company  it  is  my  delight  to  spend  some  of  life's  fast-flying 
moments. 

Cholmondley  Pennell  is  not  merely  skilful  in  verse  of 
this  kind,  not  merely  the  clever  exponent  of  the  "  fluid 
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patter"  of  young  ladies  just  come  out,  not  merely  the 
author  of  two  stately  tomes  on  "  Fishes  and  Fishing."  At 
times  he  is  something  more  than  the  waggish  weaver  of 
witty  trifles.  Like  most  of  such  jovial  spirits  he  has  an 
artless  pathos  of  his  own,  which  appeals  straight  to  the 
heart.  He  has  no  gall  in  his  composition :  from  his  own 
good-humoured  laughing  eyes  he  looks  out  upon  the  world, 
as  he  pours  out  his  gentle  ridicule  upon  its  follies,  while 
the  world  cannot  choose  but  smile  back  at  him  with  a 
cheerful  and  kindly  glance.  He  can  see  the  foolishness  of 
other  people ;  but  knowing  well  that  he  himself  has  his 
touch  of  kindred  foolishness,  he  laughs  lovingly  at  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  What  is  more,  his  laughter  is  so 
genial,  so  heart-whole,  that  it  can  wound  none  save  the 
purblind  victims  of  supercilious  self-conceit.  On  all 
occasions  a  friend  to  domestic  animals,  he  has  expressed 
the  feelings  of  many  a  true  sportsman  in  his  touching  little 
epitaph  on  "  Pincher,"  a  dog,  who  had  accompanied  him 
on  many  of  his  rambles  in  search  of  game.  He  says  :  — 

Farewell— sleep  soft !  whilst  over  mosses  grow, 

Kindest  of  all  thy  race  was  ever  seen ! 
Some  tears  are  thine,  some  drops  of  long  adieu 

From  hearts  where  still  thy  memory  shall  be  green. 

Farewell !  but  oh !  how  often  didst  thou  lay 
A  soft  head  and  brown  eyes  upon  my  breast 

Nestling,  and  sighing  deep,  as  if  to  say, 

'  I  love  you,  love  you,  master,  think  the  rest !  ' 

Companion  both  and  terror  of  my  gun, 

Who  all  inapt,  yet  ardent  for  the  chase, 
Plunged  in  the  crackling  marsh  when  snipe  was  down, 

Spurred  by  ambitions  alien  to  thy  race ; 

Or  else,  when  bluebells  rang  through  woods  of  May, 
Girt  by  the  winding  stream  where  alders  nod, 

How  wouldst  thou  drive  the  amphibious  foe  to  bay 
Dripping  and  panting  like  a  river-god. 
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Farewell !  farewell !  and  yet  one  last  caress, 
Old  comrade,  friend,  for  truer  ne'er  can  be ; 

Whose  faults  were  only  virtues  in  excess, 
Whose  virtues  faultless — there's  a  star  for  thee. 

Here  a  true  poet  peeps  forth  from  behind  the  comedian's 
mask,  showing  how  closely  akin  are  laughter  and  tears. 
Cholmondley  Pennell  has  a  dainty  sweetness  of  thought 
and  a  loyal  tenderness  of  heart,  a  simplicity  of  humour 
and  a  keenly  perceptive  wit,  which  make  me  for  one  regret 
that  he  has  written  so  little  in  this  vein.  But  the  two  little 
volumes,  of  which  I  have  treated,  are  among  the  treasured 
companions  of  my  specially  Nicotian  hours,  when  my  brain 
is  weary  of  profounder  literature.  It  seems  a  pity  that  they 
should  have  passed  so  completely  from  the  minds  of  this 
fussy  generation  of  ours,  which  is  busied  perhaps  with  less 
simple  problems,  which  certainly  revels  in  wit  of  a  less 
harmless  kind.  Physical  science  has  invaded  the  sacred 
realm  of  literature;  social  economics,  which  are  best 
studied  in  text-books,  have  become  the  unsuitable  theme  of 
our  fiction  and  our  drama.  If  for  no  other  reason  save  to 
refresh  the  problem- jaded  mind,  the  lighter  verse  once 
well  known  and  highly  appreciated  should  not  be  suffered 
to  sink  into  the  eternal  bathos  of  oblivion. 

I  began  with  a  prologue  and  must  needs  end  with  an 
epilogue.  Taking  two  worn  little  volumes  from  my 
shelves  I  have  ventured  to  introduce  new  friends  to  some, 
to  recall  forgotten  friends  to  others.  Bright,  cheerful  and 
happy  comrades  are  they,  who  can  smoke  a  pipe  and  sing 
their  song.  If  they  do  not  soar  aloft  to  empyrean  heights, 
what  then  ?  Icarus  strove  to  reach  heaven  "  on  pinions 
not  given  to  man,"  and  sank  into  the  sea,  which  was  long 
called  by  his  unhappy  name.  Browning  in  "  Sordello," 
Goethe  in  the  "  Second  Part  of  Faust,"  and  Jean  Paul 
Bichter  almost  always,  achieved  a  flight  so  adventurous, 
that  they  took  up  their  meaning  with  them  into  the 
clouds  of  unintelligibility.  It  is  wise  to  keep  our  feet 
firmly  planted  on  the  earth  sometimes  and  to  look  round 
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about  us  with  cheerful  eyes.  Upon  occasion  no  doubt  we 
shall  do  well  to  partake  of  the  heavenly  banquet  of  nectar 
and  ambrosia.  Still  a  mortal  dinner  in  suitable  company 
is  not  to  be  despised.  It  may  seem  that  I  have  had  nought 
to  offer  save  veiy  small  beer.  But  even  small  beer  has 
its  uses :  it  foams  and  twinkles  in  the  glass  with  an 
inviting  amber,  and  it  is  uncommonly  acceptable  after 
the  intellectual  intoxication  which  follows  the  study  of  the 
works  of  the  giants  and  gods  of  literature.  Nor  indeed  is 
there  anything  else  which  can  exactly  fill  its  place,  when 
we  are  overcome  with  thirst.  Amid  the  noise  of  a  panting, 
breathless  and  speed-loving  generation  it  is  good  to  turn 
aside  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  robin's  song. 

"  Puck "  is  always  tuneful,  always  pleasant,  and 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  been  his  lot  to  win 
amongst  the  jostling  crowd  of  more  pretentious  and  less 
agreeable  performers.  It  is  healthful  and  helpful  to 
listen  to  the  robins  of  our  choir  of  poets,  to  pause  in 
wonder  at  the  variety  and  range  of  our  English  literature. 
The  blithe,  gay,  mirthful  verse,  of  which  I  have  culled 
a  few  examples  from  rarely  read  books,  is  one  of  the 
surest  antidotes  to  melancholy  and  a  mortal  foe  to  worry. 
With  one  final  remark  I  lay  down  my  pipe  and  my  sub- 
ject :  he  who  is  free  from  melancholy  and  does  not  waste 
his  life  in  worry,  has  found  the  four-leaved  clover,  which 
will  open  to  him  the  fairy  palace  of  happiness. 


"COSAS   DE   ESPANA." 

By  GEORGE  S.   LANCASHIRE. 

T^O  those  who  have  succumbed  to  the  spell  of  Spain  and 
Spanish  life  the  words  "  Cosas  de  Espana,"  the 
Things  of  Spain,  conjure  up  a  wealth  of  memories  which 
stir  at  the  very  sound  and  then  dissolve  into  the  mists  of 
recollection.  The  click  of  the  castanet,  the  strumming  of 
the  guitar  and  that  rough  sweep  of  the  hard  brown  fingers 
over  the  jarring  strings,  once  heard,  accompanied  by 
an  Andalusian  dancer,  remains  a  persistent  and  delightful 
memory — a  memory  as  pleasurable  and  exciting  as  the 
dancing  of  a  Pavlova.  It  recalls  the  Coplas  yet  sung  at 
the  village  feasts  in  the  cool  of  a  summer's  evening — those 
verses  whose  theme  is  principally  love,  though  they  reflect 
also  the  varying  moods  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  bring 
with  them  as  it  were  an  echo  from  the  sunlit  plains  and 
mountain  villages  of  Espaiia.  It  recaptures  a  mood  of 
oblivion,  of  infinite  content,  filling  long  hours  of  treasured 
experience. 

"  Things  of  Spain  "  is  a  phrase  which  expresses  any- 
thing thoroughly  national,  contradictory  or  paradoxical, 
in  short  it  is  a  characteristic  of  Spain,  it  explains  every- 
thing inexplicable.  It  may  be  too  comprehensive,  but  it 
is  not  for  a  stranger  to  say. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  regard  the  Spaniards 
as  one  people,  only  in  a  political  sense  can  they  be  so 
regarded,  for  the  inhabitants  vary  as  much  as  the  land 
in  which  they  live,  from  the  brave,  sober,  industrious 
Asturian  to  the  passionate,  gay  and  idle  Andalusian. 
But  it  is  the  latter  who  captures  our  hearts,  for  the  spirit 
of  poetry  has  not  yet  departed  from  him,  he  is  the  brightest 
figure  of  the  nation,  he  leads  an  almost  butterfly  existence, 
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he  gives  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  pleasure  thereof.  So  to  Andalusia  will  we  go 
for  our  Cosas  de  Espaiia. 

The  diligence  was  due  to  leave  at  four  in  the  morning 
and  we  made  our  way  through  the  narrow  streets.  With 
unusual  promptness  we  left  Granada  at  4.30,  the  stage 
rattling  through  the  deserted  streets  with  a  noise  that 
might  wake  every  sleeper  near  by.  We  were  a  silent 
company  in  the  coach  for  a  few  miles. 

Our  companions  were  polluting  the  air  with  breath- 
laden  garlic,  which  to  our  unaccustomed  olfactory  senses 
was  almost  overpowering.  We  were  fortunately  next  the 
door  and  thus  could  revive  ourselves  from  time  to  time 
with  draughts  of  fresh  air.  With  the  approach  of  day 
we  were  all  more  communicative,  and  after  discovering  our 
nationality  one  passenger  said  to  me,  "  Is  England  to  the 
East  or  West  of  here  ?"  They  had  the  vaguest  ideas  in  what 
portion  of  the  globe  England  was  situated .  "To  the  North ." 
"  London  is  a  big  town,  three  or  four  times  bigger  than 
Granada?  "  "  Si,  Senor,  fifty  times  bigger."  "  You  are 
pulling  my  leg."  This  was  his  meaning,  but  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  fashion  piquant  and  racy  of  the  soil.  One 
of  the  company  had  worked  in  Glasgow  for  a  few  months 
on  the  strength  of  which  he  posed  as  an  authority  on  our 
country. 

"  The  English  gentleman  was  certainly  exaggerating, 
it  might  be  ten  times  larger." 

I  was  humiliated,  I  had  damaged  England's  reputation 
for  truthfulness,  for  my  word  was  as  nothing  against  that 
of  a  countryman  of  their  own.  For  some  time  he  held  the 
conversation,  relating  Munchausen-like  experiences  of  life 
here.  When  his  imaginative  vein  was  exhausted,  I  again 
became  the  object  of  attention.  I  was  cross-examined  as  to 
my  business.  I  admitted  to  being  interested  in  fruit.  Their 
interest  was  now  actively  aroused.  Here  was  a  pigeon 
ready  at  hand  to  be  plucked. 

It  is  of  no  moment  here  to  relate  the  excitement  that 
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reigned,  the  questions  thrown  at  me,  the  alluring  pros- 
pects of  untold  wealth  that  lay  before  me  did  I  but  accept 
their  ideas  and  proposals. 

I  explained  the  difference  between  my  position  and  that 
of  a  Fruit  Broker,  which  was  further  amplified  by  the 
native  man  of  travel  in  such  a  way  that  I  at  once  became 
a  person  of  no  importance  to  them.  I  was  so  ignored 
that  at  the  first  stop  I  suggested  to  my  companion  that  we 
should  join  the  driver  on  the  box-seat. 

It  was  an  interesting  change.  The  driving  of  the 
mules  must  be  quite  a  science  of  itself,  not  in  the  handling 
of  the  reins  one  would  gather,  but  rather  in  the  tones 
and  modulations  of  the  voice  in  addressing  the  animals. 
There  were  nine  of  them  and  to  reach  the  foremost  the 
"  mayoral "  or  driver,  flung  stones  at  it  to  urge  it  on. 
Each  mule  had  its  name,  a  good  long  sounding  one,  and 
was  addressed  as  "  'Arre,'  Gee  up,  Mariquita-a,  Generala-a," 
and  if  the  pace  was  not  quickened  the  "  zagal,"  the  man 
who  runs  alongside  them  almost  the  whole  time,  uses  his 
stick  vigorously,  at  the  same  time  shouting  unhandsome 
allusions  to  their  mothers.  All  the  mules  seemed  to  know 
their  names;  after  one  is  addressed  the  next  one  to  it  is 
"  a  la  otra  "  the  other  one,  which  was  a  recognisable  sign. 
Then  his  language  is  so  racy,  for  none  can  compare  with 
a  Spanish  diligence  driver  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
vituperative  words.  It  is  not  a  mere  reiteration  of  one  or 
two  ugly  sounding  words  but  a  steady,  copious  flow  of 
oaths  which,  however  they  may  offend  the  ears  of  the 
sensitive  native,  to  a  stranger  seem  a  phrase  of  musical 
sound. 

It  was  the  rainy  season,  roads  were  bad  and  rivers 
swollen ;  once  we  were  stuck  in  a  river  bed  and  the  animals 
were  beaten  unmercifully,  for  there  is  no  reason  like  that 
of  the  stick,  they  say,  for  children  or  for  mules.  The 
scenery  was  magnificent,  disclosing  constantly  new  snow- 
fields  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  We  reached  our  first  halting 
place  in  fine  style,  descending  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of 
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which  we  rushed  across  a  wide  but  shallow  river,  to  stop 
at  the  opposite  bank  at  a  huge  barn-like  structure.  Inside 
this  barn  was  a  scene  which  must-  have  been  common  when 
the  sturdy  knight,  Don  Quixote,  and  his  squire  roamed  in 
search  of  adventures.  The  room,  or  rather  great  stable, 
was  imperfectly  lighted  to  keep  it  cool,  so  that  even  by  day 
the  eye  had  some  difficulty  at  first  in  making  out  the  details. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  common  room  for  beasts  and  men. 
In  the  centre  was  a  fire  the  smoke  from  which  ascended 
to  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  over  the  fire  was  a  huge  cauldron, 
whilst  squatted  round  it  were  from  ten  to  a  dozen  mule- 
teers. It  was  a  picturesque  group,  the  men  with  their  waists 
girt  with  red  sashes,  gay-coloured  silk  handkerchiefs  on 
their  heads,  and  some  with  their  cigarettes  burnt  out  in 
their  lips  as  if  they  had  been  part  of  their  system  at  birth. 
We  enter  the  room  with  a  "  Buenos  Bias,  Caballeros," 
and  are  made  welcome  with  that  good  breeding  inherent 
in  the  Spanish  peasant,  and  the  best  place  by  the  fire  is 
offered  to  us. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  courtesy  and  a  few  cigars, 
especially  in  these  country  districts  where  every  man  is 
considered  equal,  and  where  the  native  does  not  accept 
the  delusion  that  a  man's  wealth  consists  in  the  abundance 
of  his  possessions.  Of  all  men  these  peasants  show  they 
are  entitled  to  courtesy  for  they  know  how  to  return  it. 
Round  the  room  stretched  on  stone  slabs  lay  men  fast 
asleep,  their  pillows  being  composed  of  the  saddle-bags 
and  their  cloaks  round  them  as  a  covering.  They  were 
undisturbed  by  the  occasional  loud  and  animated  conver- 
sation of  their  comrades  round  the  fire,  who  were  discus- 
sing a  political  crisis  of  the  moment.  They  slept  soundly 
through  it  all,  spite  of  their  hard  pallet;  fresh  air  and 
hard  work  had  given  a  zest  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

"  Blessings,"  said  Sancho,  "  on  the  man  who  invented 
sleep,"  besides  is  it  not  well  known  that  "  he  who  sleeps 
well  will  not  be  bitten  by  fleas  ?  " 

The  smack  of  antiquity  gave  such  a  relish  to  this  scene, 
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a  scene  so  mediaeval  that  if  Don  Quixote  had  come  along 
he  would  hardly  have  caused  surprise,  that  I  was  quite 
heedless  of  the  conversation  till  I  was  awakened  from  my 
reverie  by  the  usual  question  being  put  to  me  concerning 
my  nationality.  "  Gracias  a  Dios,  I  am  an  Englishman." 
Why  I  thanked  the  Lord  for  this  accident  of  birth  I  know 
not,  for  at  that  moment  I  was  saturated  with  Spain  and 
Spanish  life;  perhaps  it  was  that  unconscious  pride  we 
have  in  inherent  gifts  unacquired  by  effort  or  thought. 
With  a  candour  unusual  in  our  city  life  came  the  remark 
that  "  all  the  English  are  big  tall  men." 

There  was  a  laugh  as  I  explained  there  were  a  few 
exceptions,  but  the  laughter  made  us  comrades  for  the 
too  brief  minutes  of  my  stay,  especially  after  I  had 
related  the  old  story  of  the  angel  granting  the  visitor 
from  Spain  all  he  desired  for  his  country  except  good 
government.  I  was  besieged  with  questions  about  my 
opinion  of  their  country,  and  I  answered  them  as  they 
wished.  I  was  sincere  in  my  flattery.  Spain  as  a  second- 
hand copy  of  English  bustle  and  progress  is  not  an  attrac- 
tive subject. 

With  a  "  God  go  with  you "  ringing  in  my  ears  I 
mounted  the  diligence  and  set  off  again  on  the  journey. 
We  were  going  through  a  weird  and  wild  part  of  Spain. 
The  hills  were  bare  of  vegetation,  and  the  swollen  rivers 
in  the  centuries  past  had  washed  out  the  yellow  soil  into 
canons  and  strikingly  peculiar  formations.  The  hill- 
sides were  densely  covered  with  cheerless  mud  homes. 
Many  of  them  were  mere  caves  dug  in  the  mud-coloured 
cliffs,  some  being  on  a  level  with  the  ground  and  some 
further  up  the  almost  perpendicular  hillside. 

The  formation  of  the  ground  permitted  some  of  them 
to  dig  rooms  of  two  stories  and  with  a  chimney  on  the  top. 
I  remember  on  the  return  journey  we  stopped  at  one 
of  these  caves  and  the  company,  about  eight  of  us,  had 
each  a  glass  of  wine,  for  which  in  payment  one  handed 
the  woman  a  peseta. 
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We  noticed  her  looking  at  the  coin  very  intently,  after 
which  she  handed  it  back  stating  she  desired  coppers,  for 
she  had  not  seen  before  a  silver  coin  and  did  not  know 
its  value.  Poverty  is  but  of  relative  significance.  This 
woman  was  not  aware  of  the  value  of  silver,  she  was 
satisfied  with  a  few  coppers  for  her  wine.  She  had  a 
comfortable  little  cave  and  was  apparently  well  nour- 
ished, yet  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  wretchedness  in 
our  midst  we  talk  of  the  poverty  of  Spain. 

We  reached  our  destination  in  the  late  afternoon,  a 
nine  hours'  journey  full  of  interest,  not  by  reason  of  scenic 
beauty,  but  by  the  intercourse  with  a  peasantry  who  have 
much  to  teach  us  in  the  art  of  living.  The  peasant's 
childlike  simplicity,  his  seiitentiousness,  his  belief  in  the 
greatness  of  his  country,  which  means  his  own  province,  is 
a  never  ending  delight.  He  still  remains  uncivilised  and 
unspoiled,  a  child  in  things  we  think  all  important,  for  in 
these  mountain  villages  he  has  changed  but  little  his 
ancient  manner  of  life. 

A  railway  now  connects  these  two  towns  and  the 
distinctive  traits  of  the  peasants  will  doubtless  be  moulded 
into  the  one  commonplace  type  which  pseudo-progress 
seems  to  carry  with  it.  Ay  de  mi,  Espana ! 

For  months  it  had  not  rained  in  Ronda.  Day  after  day 
the  pitiless  sun  had  poured  down  its  unappreciated  rays 
from  the  steely  cloudless  sky.  The  river  that  flowed  at 
the  bottom  of  that  awe-inspiring  cleft  in  the  earth  on 
both  sides  of  which  stands  the  old  semi-moorish  town, 
had  dwindled  to  a  trickling  streamlet.  The  earth  was 
parched  and  the  hard  soil  was  cracking  for  lack  of 
moisture.  Our  feet  made  music  as  we  walked  along  in  the 
dust  and  leaves  that  had  fallen  ere  they  had  scarce  reached 
maturity.  Life  animate  and  inanimate  seemed  exhausted. 
The  church  was  crowded  with  a  devout  peasantry  silently 
offering  up  their  prayers  to  the  All-powerful  who  chastens 
whom  He  cares  for,  and  to  appease  His  wrath  they  had 
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brought  their  offerings  of  flowers  and  fruit  which  were 
placed  on  the  altar,  and  the  pictures  and  the  effigies  of 
their  saints. 

For  the  first  time  for  thirty  years  the  image  of  their 
patron  saint  had  been  carried  aloft  on  men's  shoulders 
through  the  streets,  and  as  the  procession  passed  some  of 
the  people  crossed  themselves  and  fell  upon  their  knees. 
Thus  did  they  testify  to  their  belief,  for  with  these 
villagers  religion  seemed  a  human  passion. 

The  next  day,  whilst  I  was  waiting  at  the  station,  the 
air  became  close,  heavy  clouds  massed  themselves  from 
the  west,  a  slight  wind  rustled  and  stirred  the  parched 
and  thirsty  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  the  burnt  brown  soil 
received  the  blessings  of  heaven  from  those  refreshing 
clouds.  The  joy  of  the  people  was  manifest  both  at  the 
sight  of  the  rain  and  at  the  successful  intercession  of  their 
saint.  There  was  a  worldly  touch  of  local  pride  in  the 
native's  voice  when  he  indicated  to  me  later,  in  the  train, 
that  it  was  in  the  Honda  district  alone  that  the  rain  had 
fallen. 


The  railway  station  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  olive- 
coloured  men  in  tight-fitting  trousers,  low  broad-brimmed 
hats,  and  nearly  all  with  red  sashes  round  their  waists. 

They  were  occupying  their  time  whilst  waiting  for  the 
train  in  chattering  and  strolling  up  and  down,  with 
interludes  of  gazing  openly  at  the  passing  women  who 
apparently  did  not  resent  the  stare,  but  returned  it  with 
full  interest  after  the  manner  of  the  sex  here,  who  take 
such  notice  as  a  compliment. 

The  ladies  were  not  dressed  like  Sevillanas  on  feast  days 
(with  bright  coloured  shawls,  mantillas  and  red  roses  in 
the  hair,  which  the  artists  would  make  us  believe  is  their 
everyday  attire)  but  in  dresses  of  sombre  hues  and  hats 
of  familiar  style  and  shape  though  somewhat  belated  in 
fashion,  for  the  arms  of  the  Paris  fashion  maker  stretch 
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even  to  these  out  of  the  way  places  to  tear  out  the  ancient 
taste  and  make  all  of  one  monotonous  type.  The  platform 
was  strewn  untidily  with  bundles  of  all  kinds,  wooden 
trunks  with  wall  paper  coverings,  well  corded,  for  you 
must  cord  the  luggage  as  the  devil  is  always  spying,  hairy 
cowskin  portmanteaus  and  cotton  umbrellas,  a  visible 
result  as  it  were  of  a  hasty  village  eviction. 

In  the  countries  of  the  sun  life  at  a  railway  station  is 
ever  interesting.  The  waiting  for  an  unpunctual  train  is 
an  interval  of  rest  and  recreation,  and  however  long  may 
be  the  delay  signs  of  impatience  are  rarely  seen.  The 
railway  system  is  not  part  of  their  life  as  it  is  of  ours,  it  is 
a  thing  apart,  a  convenience  not  for  saving  time  but  for 
ease  in  reaching  the  destination.  Besides  the  railway 
station  fulfils  other  functions.  It  serves  as  a  waiting  room 
for  patients  to  meet  their  doctor.  I  once  had  as  a 
companion  on  a  journey  a  Spanish  doctor,  and  at  almost 
every  station  his  patients  were  there  to  meet  him.  He 
gave  them  a  cursory  examination,  a  few  words  of  advice, 
sometimes  a  bottle. 

As  the  train  passed  through  village  and  town  the  names 
of  which  were  redolent  of  heroism  and  deeds  of  chivalry 
in  the  long  protracted  struggle  of  Moor  and  Christian  in 
this  land  of  all  lands,  maybe  the  most  romantic,  I  would 
now  and  then  take  up  my  book  to  refresh  my  memory. 
"  Tenga  la  bondad,  Senor,"  "  Have  the  kindness  Sir  to 
read  what  your  book  says  of  my  native  town,  Konda,"  and 
as  I  read  the  glowing  description  of  the  grandeur  of  its 
position,  the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  historic 
associations  the  naive  delight  of  the  doctor  was  almost  a 
compensation  in  itself  for  the  hours  spent  in  the  study  of 
the  language. 

The  charm  of  these  railway  stations  is  to  notice  that  the 
Southerner  can  occupy  his  idleness,  an  art  we  have  lost. 
And  what  better  chance  to  observe  the  ways  of  the  people 
than  a  busy  meeting  place,  such  as  is  the  station,  and  to 
•enjoy  it  to  the  full  is  to  fall  in  with  their  view  that  nothing 
is  interesting  but  life  itself. 
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At  length  clanging  and  rattling  the  train  came  in, 
there  was  bustle  for  a  few  minutes,  the  men  clambering 
first  the  steep  steps  from  the  ground  platform,  helping  up 
the  women  afterwards.  The  last  to  enter  were  the  two 
Civil  Guards  without  whom  no  train  leaves. 

Urchins  climb  to  the  windows  and  whine  for  coppers, 
curse  if  you  refuse  them,  women  offer  their  fruit  for  sale, 
while  the  station  master  having  got  his  flock  safe  in  the 
carriages  occupies  his  well-earned  rest  by  gossiping  with 
the  driver.  There  is  no  hurry,  tyrant  Time  has  not  yet 
made  the  Spaniard  his  slave.  Having  brought  with  us 
false  ideas  of  comfort  and  class  distinction  we  sat  alone 
in  a  becushioned  carriage  forgetful  that  the  charm  of 
travelling  in  this  wild  land  is  cheaply  purchased  by 
trifling  inconveniences,  and  it  was  a  poor  compensation 
for  the  hard  seats  of  a  third-class  compartment  where  the 
company  usually  is  excellent  and  manners  free  and 
delightful,  and  where  a  constant  series  of  novel  pictures 
of  manners  and  customs  is  presented  to  the  traveller. 
At  last  the  two  officials  have  settled  the  affairs  of  state  to 
their  satisfaction,  and  so  the  train  with  a  puffing,  a 
jangling  and  banging  of  doors  slowly  leaves  the  station. 

It  is  an  express  train ;  we  travel  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour  to  the  accompaniment  of  creaking  wheels  and 
jarring  sounds.  As  we  pass  a  village  and  draw  up  at  a 
little  wayside  station  a  sound  of  lamentation  rose  and 
filled  the  air.  It  was  an  almost  Arab  wail.  A  crowd 
blocked  all  the  place  and  it  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
segments  as  if  composed  of  followers  of  rival  political 
chiefs.  Old  men  and  old  women,  youths  and  children  were 
embracing  and  weeping  upon  each  other's  breasts  after  the 
fashion  of  their  Eastern  forbears,  and  quite  as  naturally 
keeping  up  the  while  this  weird  sounding  wail.  It  was  a 
sight  that  could  only  be  found  amongst  a  peasantry  un- 
sullied by  the  touch  of  so-called  education  and  progress, 
and  a  people  of  simplicity  and  intensity  of  feeling. 

Some  years  before  I  had  witnessed  at  a  little  station  in 
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the  cork  district  of  Andalusia  a  similar  outburst  of 
emotion  on  the  occasion  of  an  English  manager  leaving 
a  village.  His  friends  were  as  boisterous  as  a  body  of 
wild  schoolboys,  but  with  it  all  there  was  a  certain  innate 
dignity;  it  seemed  a  natural  expression  of  their  affection 
for  him  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to  manifest  it. 

The  humanity  of  the  Spaniard  towards  his  own  friends 
or  to  his  own  village  has  been  noted  by  many,  but  at  his 
village  his  humanity  ends,  for  none  is  so  insular  as  the 
Spaniard,  his  love  is  entirely  parochial. 

But  to  return  to  the  semi-Oriental  scene  that  was  being 
enacted  before  our  eyes. 

As  the  train  stopped  a  few  youths  dragged  themselves 
from  their  distracted  relatives  who  held  them,  some  their 
hands,  some  the  lappels  of  their  coats,  and  they  entered 
the  carriages.  They  were  going  to  the  unexplored  world 
some  forty  or  fifty  miles  away,  but  it  seemed  to  us  sophisti- 
cated Northerners  as  if  they  were  taking  a  lasting  farewell. 
They  were  the  luckless  ones  who  had  drawn  the  fated 
numbers  of  the  conscripts'  roll.  The  hand-shaking  and 
the  embracing  were  so  great  that  the  train  was  delayed. 
A  universal  sob  shook  the  whole  crowd  as  the  porter 
clanged  upon  the  bell.  The  feeble  horn  was  blown,  the 
engine  began  to  puff  and  snort  and  with  a  rattling  of  the 
couplings  the  train  slowly  moved  out  of  the  station. 

We  noticed  one  youth  on  the  step  still  clinging  and 
talking  to  his  brother  in  the  carriage  in  spite  of  warning 
cries.  The  speed  became  greater  and  still  greater,  yet  the 
lad  seemed  oblivious  of  the  moving  train ;  towards  the  end 
of  three  to  four  minutes  the  guard  walked  along  the  step 
and  at  his  angry  call  the  lad  calmly  dropped  off  only  to  fall 
down  a  steep  and  rocky  ravine.  It  seemed  to  us  helpless 
onlookers  of  this  pitiful  tragedy  that  his  neck  was  broken 
at  the  first  fall  and  as  the  body  rolled  down  from  rock  to 
rock  its  movements  confirmed  this  fear.  The  Civil  Guards 
immediately  fired  their  revolvers  as  a  signal  to  stop  the 
train.  This  peremptory  signal  was  reluctantly  obeyed,  and 
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when  at  length  the  train  came  to  a  standstill  there  was  a 
leisurely  consultation. 

Surely  it  needed  not  all  these  words;  feelings  of 
humanity  urged  but  one  course,  the  railway  line  would  be 
clear  for  some  hours,  they  would  return  and  render  any 
help  necessary,  but  no,  they  proceeded  on  their  way  as  if 
nought  had  happened. 

Into  every  door  sorrow  and  death  must  enter,  but  this 
attitude  of  the  Spaniard,  his  hardness  and  indifference  to 
death  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tender  feelings  of  human 
relationship  witnessed  at  the  station,  seemed  so  contra- 
dictory that  one  almost  wondered  afterwards  whether  the 
scene  had  been  real  or  but  an  emanation  of  the  mind. 

But  it  remains  a  disconcerting  and  sad  recollection,  and 
the  most  persistent  and  permanent  of  my  memories  is  that 
of  those  primitive  peasants  in  the  sun-dried  village  whence 
the  tide  of  life  had  receded,  bidding  farewell  to  their  sons 
who  were  going  to  be  taught  to  fight  for  their  country 
which  to  them  was  but  a  name — and  the  parting  that  was 
turned  into  a  tragedy. 


SELECTIONS   FROM  A  BOOK   OF 
TABLE    TALK. 

By  GEORGE  MILNER. 

The  Nature  of  the  Ballad. 

The  true  lyric  is  the  expression  of  individual  sentiment, 
or  at  most  the  allusive  treatment  of  personal  experience. 
The  ballad  always  involves  an  objective  story.  It  runs  on 
the  side  of  the  epic  and  the  dramatic,  though  taking  lyrical 
form.  Above  all  it  keeps  wide  of  the  didactic.  The 
introduction  of  this  latter  element  always  indicates 
decadence  or  spurious  imitation. 

The  ballad  has  been  popular  in  England  by  reason  of 
two  things — our  love  of  freedom  and  of  the  open  air.  The 
Robin  Hood  Ballads,  especially,  lend  themselves  to  these 
two  characteristics. 

The  Englishman  combines  in  a  singular  degree  the 
aspiration  after  personal  freedom  with  a  respect  for  law. 
He  hates  all  tyranny,  but  in  the  last  resort  he  will  submit 
to  lawful  and  reasonable  authority.  As  to  the  open-air, 
the  more  you  impound  him  in  cities  the  more  he  yearns 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  country  and  the  solace  of  the 
garden. 

Amateur  and  Artist. 

The  work  of  the  amateur  is  a  more  obvious  self -revelation 
than  that  of  the  artist.  It  is  also  usually  a  clearer 
indication  of  the  aspiration  and  effort  after  the  delineation 
of  beauty  for  its  own  sake. 

This  is  so  because  what  are  called  technique  and  the 
methods  of  the  schools  tend  to  obscure  these  things.  The 
worst  work  is  always  produced  when  the  amateur,  lacking 
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the  thorough  training  of  the  artist,  endeavours  to  emulate 
the  methods  and  to  reproduce  the  effects  of  the  latter.  The 
fine  amateur  work  of  John  Ruskin,  in  its  excellencies  and 
in  its  shortcomings,  illustrates  this  contention. 

The  Idylls  of  the  King. 

In  the  "  Idylls  "  there  is  the  material  for  an  epic ;  and 
that  material  might  have  been  so  arranged.  Tennyson 
chose  to  cast  it  in  the  form  which  he  calls  an  idyll  because 
he  saw  that  the  men  and  women  for  whom  he  wrote  were 
out  of  harmony  with  the  epic  form.  The  idyll  gave  him 
greater  freedom  of  language  and  illustration.  The 
"  Idylls  "  are  not  in  the  foremost  rank  of  poetry,  neither 
are  they  in  the  third  rank,  as  has  been  said.  They  contain 
much  pure  poetry  and  pure  morality, — teaching  of  the 
most  noble  and  manly  kind.  Too  much  stress  should  not 
be  laid  on  the  allegory  in  the  "  Idylls," — Tennyson  himself 
has  only  alluded  to  it  in  the  slightest  manner.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  in  his  mind  at  first .  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  germ  of  the  series,  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur."  But 
probably  he  saw  afterwards  how  the  legend  would  suit 
the  allegorical  meaning,  and  it  does  certainly  fall  into 
such  a  meaning  with  wonderful  facility.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  death  of  Arthur  and  his  expected  reappear- 
ance as  allegorical  of  the  soul's  failure  here,  but  final 
triumph  hereafter. 

There  are  passages  in  the  "  Idylls,"  for  instance,  the 
Death  of  Guinevere,  which  as  poetry,  are  in  the  very 
foremost  rank. 

Poetical  narrative  may  be  treated  in  three  ways, — the 
epic  manner,  the  romance  manner,  and  the  manner  of  the 
idyll.  Milton  used  the  first,  Byron  and  Scott  the  second, 
Tennyson  and  William  Morris  the  third. 

It  helps  us  to  get  at  the  position  of  the  "  Idylls  "  if  we 
ask — What  narrative  poems  stand  higher  than  they  do, 
and  what  poems,  after  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  come  so  near 
to  being  national  epics  ? 
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Imagination. 

Imagination  is  the  power  to  shape  an  image  or  whole 
thing  out  of  many  parts  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a 
harmonious  power  of  life.  It  is  presentation  of  coherent 
and  harmonious,  though  complex  ideas.  It  is  the  highest 
of  all  mental  power.  Being  synthetic,  it  includes  the 
analytic,  because  you  cannot  combine  that  which  you  have 
not  the  power  to  conceive  separately  or  analytically. 

Walt  Whitman. 

These  are  not  poems  in  any  true  sense,  but  only  material 
—  albeit  material  of  the  finest  kind  —  out  of  which  poems 
might  be  made  ;  lumps  of  clay,  so  to  speak,  unf  ashioned 
on  the  wheel,  without  form  and  void. 

Precipices  of  Thought. 

I  have  shuddered  on  many  a  precipice  among  the 
mountains,  looking  down  into  some  vast  hollow  filled  with 
surging  mist  and  falling  streams,  but  have  never  on  such 
occasions  experienced  so  acute  a  sensation  of  terror  as 
when  pursuing  some  of  those  ways  which  lead  to  the 
dizzy  precipices  of  thought  from  which  we  look  down  on 
the  "  abysmal  depths  of  personality,"  or  upward  into  the 
seeming  void  which  we  know  involves  or  embraces  the  idea 
of  God. 

The  Infinite. 

Some  philosophers  put  the  infinite  and  unknowable  in 
antagonism  to  the  visible  world.  I  find  that  only  through 
and  by  the  help  of  the  visible  creation  can  I  reach  the 
Infinite,  or  approach  the  Infinite,  or  preserve  my  faith  in 
the  Infinite. 


Journal. 

I  have  been  reading  again  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's 
translation  of  Amiel's  Journal.  The  book  abounds  in 
noble  thoughts  and  in  intellectual  entertainment,  but  the 
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total  effect  is  morbid  and  unhealthy.  Torturing  self- 
consciousness,  restless  self -investigation,  want  of  purpose, 
instability  of  will,  an  overstrained  sentimentality,  a  desire 
to  become  universal,  which  results  in  painful  feebleness 
and  indecision,  are  its  characteristics.  It  is  the  spectacle 
of  a  puny  creature  trying  to  emulate  the  nature  of  a  God. 

Golden  Rules. 

Those  who  would  keep  their  lives  sweet  and  healthy, 
and  preserve  in  advancing  age  any  youthfulness  of  spirit 
must  observe  three  golden  rules — Grasp  the  Present 
decisively;  Brood  not  on  the  Past,  for  all  reverie  should 
have  its  severe  limitations ;  and,  Be  ever  hopefully  looking 
forward  to  some  kind  of  Future.  Without  this  last 
putrescence  is  inevitable. 

Work. 

To  many  men  an  ideal  condition  is  this — a  good  moun- 
tain of  work  before  them,  work  which  they  feel  able  to  do, 
which  is  worth  doing,  which  must  be  done ;  but  which  need 
not  be  done  in  a  hurry.  The  absence  of  the  last  provision 
will  spoil  all. 

Contentment. 

The  pressure  of  the  world's  trouble  may  be  minimised, 
and  peace  of  mind  increased,  by  certain  simple  considera- 
tions. For  instance,  you  say  to  yourself — "  Regard  the 
working-day  as  a  time  fore-ordained  to  unceasing  labour, 
to  harassing  worry,  even  to  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment. Expect  nothing  more  from  it.  Be  thankful  if  it 
be  not  so  bad,  and  look  forward  to  the  evening  when 
escape  will  come  with  rest,  with  recreation,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  with  change  to  some  form  of  employment  which 
is  not  accompanied  by  the  distressing  conditions  of  the 
day's  labour. 

And  this  may  be  done  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month 
to  month,  looking  forward  in  the  same  spirit  from  one 
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holiday  to  another,  and  saying — "  Now  you  have  had  your 
holiday  be  content  to  endure  until  your  next  holiday 
comes,  and  make  yourself  contented  and  happy  in  waiting 
for  the  emancipation."  Taking  life  in  this  way  by  stages 
and  giving  to  each  its  proper  share  of  toil  or  refreshment, 
it  becomes  much  more  endurable. 

The  same  line  of  argument  or  reasoning,  and  the  same 
system  of  treatment,  will  apply  to  the  greater  spaces  of 
life  which  we  indicate  as  the  temporal  and  the  eternal. 

Lewis  Morris. 

The  publication  of  a  new  and  collected  edition  of  the 
Poems  of  Lewis  Morris — which,  contrary  to  the  generally 
received  opinion,  is  said  to  sell  in  considerable  numbers — 
is  leading  people  to  ask  why  his  position  in  the  world  of 
letters  is  still  an  ambiguous  one.  Lewis  Morris  and 
Alfred  Austin  appear  to  have  got  into  the  same  disrepute. 
It  has  become  fashionable  for  the  critics  to  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  them — slightingly  and  with  banter.  The 
joke  about  "  the  other  Morris  "  is  always  ready,  and  it  is 
easy  to  chaff  Austin  about  the  Laureateship.  The  truth 
is  they  have  both  taken  themselves  too  seriously.  Lewis 
Morris  has  written  a  great  deal  and  it  ought  to  have  made 
him  famous.  What  then  is  wanting?  More  grip,  more 
force,  a  personal  note,  some  sentiment  which  is  not 
common  to  other  poets.  Instead  of  this  it  is  always  just 
something  which  some  other  poet  has  done,  and  often  done 
better.  His  work  is  like  wine  and  water.  You  can  taste 
the  wine,  it  is  there,  and  it  is  good  wine,  but  the  water  is 
in  too  large  a  quantity  and  the  result  is  insipidity.  His 
metre  is  generally  correct,  but  it  is  not  subtle.  In  read- 
ing his  works  a  suspicion  arises  that  he  has  been,  as  we 
say,  on  the  look  out  for  subjects,  and  that  he  has  taken 
this  or  that  theme  not  because  it  had  any  special  hold 
upon  him  or  that  he  had  any  special  affinity  for  it  but 
simply  because  he  wanted  to  turn  out  some  verse  and 
must  take  up  that  which  came  to  hand, 
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Patience. 

The  heroic  virtues  are  attractive  both  to  the  possessor 
and  the  observer.  But  patience  is  not  in  the  heroic 
category.  It  means  passive  and  uncomplaining  endurance, 
not  militant  activity.  It  is  the  service  which  they  render 
who  "  only  stand  and  wait."  And  yet  if  we  desire  our  own 
peace,  and  happiness  of  those  about  us,  there  is  no  virtue 
that  we  should  more  assiduously  cultivate.  Suffering  and 
misfortune  are  made  doubly  intolerable  by  the  resistance 
and  restlessness  of  the  mind,  but  the  submission  of  patience 
always  reduces  their  poignancy  and  will  often  entirely 
remove  their  sting. 

James  Smetham. 

Smetham  was  not  a  great  man,  but  he  was  original. 
There  have  only  been  two  known  men  in  this  century  of 
exactly  the  same  sort — F.  J.  Shields  and  James  Smetham, 
— men  who  combine  in  perfect  harmony  and  without  any 
hint  of  incongruity  or  struggle,  art  in  theory  and 
practice,  and  both  at  a  high  and  ideal  pitch;  literature 
with  fullest  assimilation  and  knowledge,  if  not  practice; 
and  religion  (also  in  theory  and  practice)  of  tha  most 
fervent  type. 

Dreaming. 

Is  not  much  of  our  dreaming  only  a  kind  of  other- 
madness  ?  I  cannot  distinguish  many  of  my  dreams  from 
what  would  be  madness  were  I  awake.  Do  both  arise  from 
the  same  thing — the  withdrawal  of  the  controlling  power, 
whatever  that  is?  When  we  are  awake  there  is  the 
outside  world  to  check  phantasy,  and  also  this  said 
controlling-power  which  forbids  us  to  entertain  or  to 
believe  in  the  delusions  which  are  patent  during  sleep  and 
under  insanity. 

Composition. 

In  composition  avoid  as  much  as  possible  such  connect- 
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ing  links  as  "  namely "  and  "  thereby."  Under  no 
circumstances  can  a  "  viz  "  be  tolerated.  "  So  to  speak," 
"  and  so  forth,"  and  "  as  much  as  to  say,"  should  also  be 
very  charily  used.  "  Etc.,"  notwithstanding  Carlyle's 
salient  example,  is  barbarous  and  should  be  confined  to 
documents  of  a  commercial  or  formal  character. 

The  Light  of  the  Universe. 

One  of  the  most  awful  and  mysterious  things  to  me  is 
the  illumination  which  we  are  conscious  of  in  the  "dead 
middle  "  of  clear,  moonless,  winter  nights  after  all  terres- 
trial lights  have  been  extinguished.  It  is  the  light  of  the 
unfathomable  universe  which  lies  beyond  our  own  system. 
I  like  to  walk  alone  in  such  a  light  and  to  gauge  its 
quantity  and  quality. 

Phrases. 

It  is  fashionable  to  deprecate  what  is  called  phrase- 
making — fine  phrases  we  generally  call  them.  Now  a 
phrase,  like  any  other  arrangement  of  syllables,  may  be 
mere  verbiage,  but  it  may  also  be  the  happy  embodiment 
of  a  pregnant  idea,  as  a  proverb  is  that  of  an  experience. 

That  the  idea  should  be  aptly,  or  tersely,  or  pithily  put, 
is  no  worse  for  the  phrase.  What  we  have  to  ask  is  this — 
is  there  an  idea  of  value  in  the  phrase,  or  is  it  only  a 
striking  collocation  of  words? 


A  FRIENDLY  APOSTROPHE  TO  WINTER 
By  CHAS.  T.  TALLENT-BATEMAX. 

I. 

1_J  OW  oft,  0  WINTER,  to  relentless  DEATH  thou  likened 
art! 

Unjust  this  is  to  God ;  unfair  to  thee ! 
For,  in  Creation's  plan  and  Nature's  ordered  rule,  thy  part 

Is  higher,  kindlier  than  mortality. 

The  rather  would  I  thee  compare  to  gentle  SLEEP — 
On  whom  the  burdened  frame  and  wearied  limb, 
The  toiling  hand  :  the  head  and  heart  that  ache  :  the  eyes 

that  weep, 
May   find   sweet   rest   through   peaceful   Night's   quiet 

interim ; 

And  thus,  refreshed  and  eased,  may  be, 
'Neath  early  Morning  Sun's  exacting  rays, 
The  better  fitted  for  a  new  Day's  needed  energy, 
And  the  CREATOR'S  praise ! 

II. 

The  growthful  Force  of  Nature  doth  not  die;  when,  from 

their  stems, 

The  fading  leaves  and  bleaching  petals  fall; 
And  forest-monarchs  lose  their  Autumn-gilded  diadems; 

And  lands  lie  buried  'neath  thy  snowy  pall !  * 
Each  tree  and  plant  is  but  asleep;  and,  when  thou  dar'st 

Relax  thy  friendly  hold,  and  yield  to  SPRING 
Possession,  that  same  Force  is  but  revealed  afresh,  as  erst 
It  lived :   not  new-created,  but  new-blossoming. 
And  then  we  see  that  Beauty's  sheen, 
And  Nature's  life,  and  Earth's  fertility, 
Thou  hast,  in  loving  arms,  conserving  and  safe-guarding 
been ! 

And  we  must  honour  thee  ! 

*  The  "  pall  "  is  the  (white  woollen  or  ermine)  mantle 
ceremonially  worn  by  the  Roman  and  Frank  Emperors,  and 
the  Eastern  and  Roman  high  ecclesiastics. 


SVENINGDAL. 

By  ABEL  HEYWOOD. 

E  were  three  old  men,  of  whom  I  was  the  youngest, 
and  I  was  hence  called  the  infant.  One  of  us  for 
shortness  I  shall  speak  of  as  Walter,  he  is  the  eldest,  the 
other  I  shall  call  George.  Walter  and  I  met  in  Norway  a 
fortnight  before  George  was  on  the  ground. 

It  is  rather  a  far  cry  to  Sveningdal;  you  go  first  to 
Bergen,  which  you  reach  say  on  Thursday  morning,  then 
on  Thursday  night  at  about  11  o'clock  you  go  on  board 
the  Trondhjem  steamer,  which  on  Saturday  afternoon 
leaves  you  at  a  little  place  at  the  mouth  of  Trondhjem 
Fjord  called  Selven.  You  do  not  go  up  the  fjord  as  you 
would  lose  two  days  by  doing  so.  Our  steamer  is  timed 
to  call  at  Selven  at  the  time  one  from  Trondhjem  arrives, 
and  we  have  to  change  into  the  latter;  if  they  are  not 
together,  the  one  waits  for  the  other.  My  steamer  was 
there  first  and  a  barge  took  me  to  the  land,  at  a  place  that 
looked  like  the  end  of  the  world,  but  which  proved  to  be  a 
little  fjord.  There  was  a  salmon  trap  in  it,  with  a  look- 
out from  which  any  unwary  salmon  that  might  be  unlucky 
enough  to  enter  the  toils,  could  be  seen.  A  lot  of  eider 
ducks  were  swimming  about,  and  at  the  end  of  the  creek 
a  rough  shed  was  built  at  the  water's  edge.  Beyond  that 
I  found  meadows  full  of  flowers,  and  a  road  leading 
through  the  meadows.  I  enquired  from  the  boatman  as 
to  how  long  the  Mosjoen  boat,  which  I  wanted,  would  be, 
but  he  said  he  did  not  know  and  looked  as  though  he  did 
not  care ;  after  reaching  land  I  sat  down  on  the  rocks  to 
wait.  In  about  half  an  hour  I  saw  the  steamer  coming 
round  the  rocky  corner  of  the  bay;  I  got  into  the  barge 
again,  and  by  the  time  I  reached  the  side  of  the  steamer 
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saw  Walter  waving  his  hand  to  me  from  the  deck.  He 
had  come  from  Trondhjein  where  he  had  been  staying 
with  friends. 

The  new  steamer  made  many  calls  at  unknown  places, 
delivering  and  receiving  goods  and  passengers,  and  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  that  is,  on  the  third  day  after  leaving 
Bergen,  we  saw  the  chain  of  hills  called  "The  Seven 
Sisters,"  which  is  one  of  the  objects  of  interest  that  North 
Cape  voyagers  have  their  attention  directed  to.  Mosjoen 
lies  in  a  fjord  behind  the  Seven  Sisters,  and  an  hour  or 
two  later  we  were  anchored  there.  We  landed  in  small 
boats,  and  on  the  quay  which  has  many  wooden  ware- 
houses around  it,  a  man  spoke  to  us  and  informed  us  that 
he  came  from  Mr.  Paulsen  of  Fellingfors,  and  could 
take  us  on  to  that  place  which  is  about  half  way  to 
Sveningdal,  that  evening  if  we  wished.  The  whole 
journey  inland  that  we  are  about  to  take  is  40  miles,  and 
as  we  should  be  able  to  manage  that  in  one  day  well 
enough,  we  preferred  to  stay  the  night  at  Mosjoen, 
especially  as  we  wanted  to  purchase  some  stores  there. 
So  we  were  conducted  to  the  little  hotel,  and  entertained 
there  as  comfortably  as  need  be. 

Sveningdal  House,  where  we  are  going  to  live,  is  a  large 
wooden  house  situated  on  a  great  estate  of  2,000  square 
miles'  extent,  which  lies,  the  greater  part  of  it,  about  one 
degree  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  syndicate  or 
company  that  obtained  the  estate  intended  it  to  be  devoted 
to  sporting  and  also  trading  (timber)  purposes,  and  the 
house  was  to  be  an  hotel.  The  scheme  as  a  whole  failed, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  estate  is  now  let  for 
angling  and  shooting  by  a  Norwegian  gentleman  who 
either  owns  or  is  the  agent  for  it.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  fishing  water,  including  some  of  the  salmon  fishing  in 
the  Yefsen  River,  and  in  addition  to  the  trout-fishing  in 
numerous  lakes,  there  is  elk-shooting,  ptarmigan,  willow- 
grouse,  and  water-fowl  shooting,  and  there  are  a  few 
woodcock  and  snipe  to  be  got.  The  great  northern  diver 
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builds  in  several  places  on  the  estate,  and  we  saw  many 
of  the  birds,  "  Lorn  "  as  they  are  called,  flying  and  calling, 
high  up  in  the  sky ;  shooters  seem  to  kill  one  now  and  then, 
as  a  specimen  I  presume,  for  they  are  said  to  be  useless 
for  food. 

Sveningdal  House  or  Villa  as  they  foolishly  call  it,  was 
let  to  us  furnished,  including  bedding,  table-linen,  cutlery 
and  so  forth,  but  almost  every  scrap  of  food  we  should 
require  had  to  be  taken  there.  The  agent  informed  us 
that  we  could  get  bread  at  Fellingfors,  twenty  miles 
away  from  the  house,  and  that  the  postman  could  bring 
it  for  us  at  the  time  of  his  weekly  delivery  of  letters,  that 
we  could  get  some  flesh-meat  in  the  same  way,  and  that 
there  were  two  farms  not  over  a  mile  away  from  our  house, 
where  we  could  get  milk,  and  perhaps  eggs,  certainly 
nothing  more.  We  were  told  too  that  two  boatmen  had 
been  engaged  for  us,  who  would  live  in  a  house  adjoining 
ours,  and  find  themselves. 

The  provisioning  of  the  expedition  was  mainly  left  in 
the  hands  of  Walter,  and  he  provided  a  cook  and  house- 
keeper from  Trondhjem  whom  he  and  George  had  em- 
ployed before  in  a  similar  capacity.  This  person  Grete 
by  name  (short  for  Margrete),  we  shall  hear  more  about, 
for  she  was  the  most  important  member  of  our  company. 
She  helped  Walter  with  the  stores,  getting  all  sorts  of 
things  that  men  would  have  forgotten,  and  she  went  a 
couple  of  days  ahead  of  us,  in  order  to  have  everything 
in  ship-shape  by  the  time  we  should  arrive.  I  added  to 
the  stores  by  a  supply  of  tinned  things  for  lunch,  etc.,  and 
.a  boiled  ham,  and  George,  when  he  came,  brought  more 
"liermetik"  as  the  Norwegians  call  tinned  food. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  as  you  reach  the  polar 
circle  the  temperature,  even  in  the  summer,  must  be  very 
low.  That  is  not  the  case.  At  Sveningdal  the  average 
temperature  in  the  shade  was  from  50°  to  60°,  and  at 
Yesteraalen,  about  200  miles  further  north,  where  I  spent 
.some  weeks  during  the  present  summer,  the  temperature 
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was  often  above  60,  though  it  was  at  times  as  low  as  42. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Arctic  regions  at  Spitsbergen,  where  I 
was  in  August  a  few  years  ago,  we  had  sometimes  brilliant 
sunny  weather,  with  the  thermometer  at  55,  though  it 
was  often  down  to  32,  but  I  think  never  lower.  On  this 
voyage  I  reached  83°  north  latitude,  which  is  only  500 
miles  from  the  pole,  and  during  the  brief  time  that  we 
stayed  there  we  had  the  same  temperature  of  32.  Once 
at  Sveningdal,  on  July  26th,  we  had  the  thermometer  at 
90  in  the  sun,  and  on  that  and  some  subsequent  days  we 
had  a  terrible  plague  of  klegs  and  horse  flies,  so  much  so 
that  on  two  days  we  scarcely  dare  go  out  of  the  house,  but 
mosquitoes  scarcely  troubled  us,  though  in  many  parts  of 
the  arctic  regions  they  are  almost  unbearable. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Mosjoen  (Monday)  we 
left  (after  making  our  purchases)  in  a  light  two-horse 
carriage,  to  drive  the  25  miles  or  so  to  Fellingfors.  There 
would  be  no  possibility  of  a  change  of  horses  on  the  way,  so 
at  nine  o'clock  we  set  off,  taking  only  our  sleeping  clothes 
with  us,  the  rest  of  our  luggage  following  by  cart.  We 
had  a  fine  warm  day,  and  the  drive  was  for  a  good  part  of 
the  way  through  thick  woods  of  pine  and  birch  trees,  part 
of  it,  too,  though  not  the  greater  part,  by  the  side  of  the 
beautiful  stream  the  Yefsen,  when  we  had  fine  grassy 
banks  and  large  prosperous  looking  farms. 

At  about  one  o'clock,  when  we  were  still  some  distance 
from  Fellingfors,  we  saw  a  gentleman  coming  up  from  the 
river  with  a  salmon  rod,  and  we  enquired  of  him  as  to  the 
sport.  After  a  little  conversation  with  him  he  invited  us 
to  lunch  with  him,  his  lodge  being  close  by.  We  accepted, 
and  were  received  by  the  gentleman's  wife  with  great 
kindness.  She  gave  us  an  excellent  lunch,  and  I  was  able, 
as  the  only  return,  to  give  the  lady  some  information, 
which  she  very  much  wanted,  as  to  the  names  of  the  wild 
flowers  growing  about  the  house. 

An  hour  or  so  after  leaving  this  pleasant  place  we 
reached  Fellingfors,  where  the  country  is  open  and 
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beautiful,  and  a  couple  of  miles  further  on  reached  the 
wide  river  which  flows  into  the  Vefsen  and  comes  from  the 
wild  Hatfjeldal.  Over  this  river  there  was  formerly  a 
floating  bridge,  but  it  was  washed  away  by  flood,  and  the 
crossing  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  had  to  be  by  a  small 
boat. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Paulsen  for  a 
horse  and  stol-kjoerre  to  meet  us  on  the  other  side,  and  to 
take  us  onward,  and  by  the  time  we  were  rowed  across  by  a 
girl,  and  our  luggage  (which  had  by  this  time  arrived)  was 
over  too,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  had  been  spent. 
However,  we  went  on  in  our  stol-kjoerre,  leaving  the 
luggage  to  follow. 

The  road  was  all  the  way  through  forest,  and  was 
awfully  bad.  We  were  jolted  to  pieces,  the  wheels  now 
rising  over  stones,  now  sinking  in  bog,  streams  now  crossed 
by  means  of  trees  laid  across  other  logs,  or  sometimes  we 
went  through  them  when  they  were  shallow  enough. 
There  were  one  or  two  distance  posts,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  distance  from  Mosjoen,  informed  us  that  the  road  was 
a  "  Privat  vei,"  but  we  heard  that  a  government  road  was 
being  surveyed  for,  and  would  shortly  be  commenced.  By 
this  time  it  is  probably  completed. 

At  8.30  in  the  evening  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  road, 
which  appeared  to  commit  suicide  by  running  into  a  lake. 
There  is  what  is  called  a  ferry  there,  and  except  a  boggy, 
bad,  Indian-trail  sort  of  narrow  track,  there  is  no  way,  but 
the  waterway,  to  Sveningdal  House.  The  ferryman  lives 
in  a  little  shanty  on  a  clearing  close  by  the  lake,  and  from 
him  we  enquired  if  this  was  the  Sveningdal  Lake,  but  he 
said  "  No,"  it  was  only  a  tarn.  He  had  a  small  boat,  so  he 
could  not  take  any  luggage,  but  as  that  was  some  little 
distance  behind  us,  he  said  he  would  return  for  it  after 
taking  us,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  house  as  soon  as  it  arrived. 
The  tarn  is  only  about  a  mile  long,  and  at  the  top  end  of  it 
is  a  short  and  narrow  river  which  the  boat  cannot  ascend, 
but  a  small  channel,  just  wide  enough  to  take  a  boat,  and 
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which  reminded  me  of  the  magic  river  at  the  White  City, 
has  been  cut  near  the  river,  and  up  this  in  which  the  water 
was  running  swiftly,  our  man  towed  the  boat  for  about 
sixty  yards,  until  we  reached  the  lower  Sveningdal  Lake. 
This  lake  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  long ;  at  the  far  or 
upper  end  we  saw  our  tall  house  standing  out  like  a  border 
castle,  on  a  tree-covered  hill,  some  height  above  the  lake, 
and  removed  some  little  distance  from  the  thick  forest 
which  everywhere  came  right  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  the  house  looked  more  imposing  still  when  we  reached 
the  landing-place;  but  the  ascent  from  the  lake  is  rough 
and  steep  and  overgrown  with  heather,  wimberry,  cloud- 
berry and  dog-berry,  all  growing  in  untrimmed  profusion. 
Near  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  a  little  mound,  a  flagstaff  was 
planted,  and  in  our  honour  a  Union  Jack  floated  from  it, 
and  was  not  taken  down  until  our  departure.  We  reached 
the  house  at  half-past  ten,  and  of  course  it  was  still 
broad  daylight ;  we  had  had  no  food  since  lunch,  so  were 
very  glad  to  think  of  the  meal  Grete  would  have  ready  for 
us  on  our  taking  possession  of  the  house.  But  disappoint- 
ment was  in  store ;  she  met  us  at  the  door  with  a  pleasant 
smile  and  with  "  velkommen,"  and  she  had  got,  she  said, 
something  for  us  to  eat,  but  she  gave  us  the  unpleasant 
news  that  her  chest  containing  all  the  provisions  purchased 
in  Trondhjem  had  been  lost  on  the  way  !  Moreover,  there 
was  scarcely  anything  in  the  house,  and  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  This  staggered  us,  for  it  was  clear  that  until 
my  luggage  arrived  with  the  provisions  I  had  brought,  we 
should  have  to  fast,  or  something  like  it.  She  boiled  us 
some  eggs,  however,  made  some  toast  and  coffee,  and  very 
thankful  we  were  to  her  for  that. 

We  found  the  house  to  be  plain  and  comfortable,  with 
everything  clean  and  in  order,  thanks  to  Grete.  There 
were  good  beds,  clean  sheets  and  blankets,  and  mosquito 
net  curtains.  There  were  also  long  tin  baths  in  some 
of  the  bedrooms.  The  principal  living  room  is  a  large  one 
about  27  by  18  feet,  with  a  German  billiard  table  in  it, 
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and  a  large  stove,  in  which  Grete  had  made  us  a  comfort- 
able fire.  There  were  also  some  tracings  on  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  horns  of  elk  that  had  fallen  to  the  guns  of 
visitors.  Leading  out  of  the  room  is  one  we  called  the 
work-room,  and  another  which  we  called  the  dining-room. 
The  back  hall  from  which  the  stairs  spring  leads  out  of 
the  same  room. 

At  about  one  o'clock,  still  daylight,  just  as  we  were 
giving  up  the  baggage  as  a  bad  job,  Grete  came  in  to  say 
that  the  boat  was  coming.  Shortly  afterwards  the  things 
were  carried  up,  and  Grete's  lost  chest  with  them,  so  we 
are  saved  from  starvation  now;  and  let  me  say  here  and 
then  dismiss  the  subject,  that  Grete  henceforth  provided 
us,  we  know  not  how,  with  excellent  breakfasts  and  dinners, 
did  everything  without  any  hitch,  never  forgot  anything, 
and  was,  as  Walter  remarked,  a  "  nailer  "  at  puddings  and 
pancakes.  As  for  fish,  she  could  make  it  into  more  things 
than  I  can  remember,  so  that  trout  scarcely  palled  upon 
us,  as  it  generally  does  on  these  fishing  expeditions.  She 
also  kept  the  place  beautifully  clean,  and  even  washed 
some  of  our  linen ;  indeed,  she  was  such  a  treasure  as  is  not 
often  met  with.  She  was  also  good-tempered  and  pleasant, 
and  always  ready  to  laugh  and  joke.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  one  of  us  should  break  into  poetry  like  Mr.  Wegg, 
and  on  a  well-known  model  concoct  an  ode  of  which  a 
single  specimen  verse  will  suffice  here  :  — • 

Who  fries,  roasts,  stews,  cuts  up  and  boils  ? 

Who  morning,  noon,  and  night-time  toils? 

And  all  three  selfish  men  who  spoils  ?    Why  Grete. 

There  are  two  lakes  called  Sveningdal,  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower,  which  are  united  by  a  very  short  river  on  which 
is  a  dam  constructed  some  time  ago  for  raising  the  level  of 
the  upper  lake,  and  which  is  now  in  very  bad  repair.  We 
were  told  by  our  boatmen  Karl  and  Elias  that  the  upper 
was  the  best  one  for  our  purposes,  and  in  it  we  generally 
fished.  It  is  about  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  long  and 
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near  the  centre  the  sides  approach  pretty  closely  together ; 
this  place  we  used  to  call  the  waist,  and  both  above  and 
below  it  the  shape  is  a  very  wide  bulbous  one.  The  feeding 
river  is  at  the  end  furthest  away  from  the  house  (the 
south),  and  a  few  yards  from  the  lake  is  a  very  large  foss. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  Karl  and  Elias. 
Karl  knew  a  word  or  two  of  English,  Elias  not  a  single 
one;  both  were  strong,  willing,  tireless  men,  who  during 
our  long  stay  in  their  country  constantly  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  add  to  our  success  amongst  the  trout,  and 
to  promote  our  enjoyment. 

Although  our  expedition  was  undertaken  witk  angling  as 
its  principal  end,  I  am  not  about  to  describe  either  angling 
methods  or  angling  triumphs.  We  got  what  we  went  for 
abundantly,  sometimes  in  fine  weather,  sometimes  in  wet, 
for  you  must  have  wet  weather  if  you  go  a-fishing. 
"  Punch's  "  verse  is  not  far  wrong  :  — 

I'm  a  fisherman  bold,  and  I  don't  mind  a  cold, 

Nor  care  about  getting  wet  through, 
I  don't  mind  the  rain  or  rheumatical  pain, 

Or  even  the  tic-doloreux ! 

Sveningdal  House  is  most  beautifully  situated,  and  from 
our  windows  on  every  side,  views  which  never  failed  to 
excite  our  admiration  were  always  before  us.  The  views, 
however,  are  all  through  trees,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  towards 
the  lakes;  and  though  these  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
scene,  they  do  not  make  beautiful  pictures  for  the  artist, 
or  even  for  the  photographer.  We  can  to  some  extent 
forget  the  trees  when  we  gaze  on  the  resplendent  waters, 
the  painter  can  leave  out  as  many  as  he  chooses,  but  the 
photograph  cannot,  the  trees  are  more  obvious  there  than 
the  picture  and  the  result  is  always  a  disappointment. 

The  banks  of  the  lakes  are,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
clothed  with  birch  and  pine  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
beyond  the  first  line  of  hills,  called  by  Norwegians 
"  aasen."  rises  a  second,  on  which  we  see  the  trees 
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diminishing  in  size  both  from  distance  and  from  growth 
until  the  region  of  trees  is  passed,  and  we  have  grassy 
slopes  and  bare  rocks,  the  latter  sometimes  rounded  by 
long  past  ice,  sometimes  broken  and  precipitous,  and 
generally  with  huge  patches  of  snow  upon  them.  This 
second  line  of  mountains,  which  rises  to  two  or  three 
thousand  feet,  has  occasionally  a  distant  white  peak  rising 
above  it,  which,  in  the  clear  atmosphere  seems  as  near  as 
the  closer  hills,  though  it  may  be  some  miles  beyond,  and 
may  be  four  or  five  thousand  feet  high. 

From  the  north  end  of  our  house  we  see  rising  from  near 
the  end  of  the  lower  lake,  a  mountain  which  we  call  "  our  " 
mountain,  but  which  the  map  calls  Breiskarf  jeld,  which  is 
a  never-ending  source  to  us  of  admiration  and  delight ;  it 
is  not  a  high  one,  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet, 
but  we  see  on  its  side  all  the  effects  of  changing  climate 
that  varying  altitudes  produce,  and  all  the  colours  that 
bog  and  morass  and  grassy  plain  cause.  This  colour  may 
be  at  one  time  green  of  every  shade,  at  another  purple, 
another  golden,  at  another  it  is  hidden  in  clouds,  but  it  is 
always  beautiful.  During  our  last  days  at  Sveningdal 
when  the  autumn  was  coming  on,  all  the  greens  were 
becoming  gold  and  red,  and  the  hillside  was  like  a  glorious 
turkey  carpet,  that  was  a  miracle  to  look  upon. 

As  we  make  the  circuit  of  the  upper  lake  (the  one  on 
which  we  reside)  we  are  struck  by  the  number  of  skeletons 
of  defunct  trees  and  of  roots  tossed  up  into  the  air  like 
branches ;  it  is  quite  a  phenomenon  and  one  we  could  not 
understand.  It  brought  to  mind  the  lines  of  Shakespeare  : 

The  strong  based  promontory 

Have  I  made  shake,  and  by  the  spurs  plucked  up 

The  pine  and  cedar. 

Anyone  wishing  to  study  the  various  forms  of  tree  roots 
should  go  to  Sveningdal.  Karl  explained  it  to  us.  He 
said  that  twenty  years  ago  the  dam  was  in  use  to  raise  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  in  order  to  make  the  floating  of  logs 
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down  to  the  Yefsen  river  easier.  The  height  of  the  water 
was  raised  about  six  feet ;  the  scheme  failed,  but  the  water 
remained  long  enough  to  kill  the  trees  it  reached.  The 
dead  trees  loosed  their  grip  on  the  soil  and  rock,  and  the 
storms  of  autumn  and  winter  turned  them  all  over.  These 
storms  are  sometimes  deadly  enough  to  instantly  kill  the 
trees  they  sweep  through,  and  in  several  places  we  saw 
lanes  cut  through  the  forest,  which  had  been  made,  Karl 
assured  us,  by  a  stream  of  bitter  wind.  In  these  cases  the 
trees  were  not  overturned,  they  were  killed  as  they  stood. 
Along  the  waterside  it  is  the  skeletons  of  the  poor  over- 
turned things  that  we  see  holding  out  their  gaunt  hands 
and  feet  in  every  possible  position  of  agony  and  grief, 
spoiling  the  beauty  to  a  great  extent  of  this  charming  lake. 

I  have  spoken  of  one  of  the  birds  seen;  there  are  not  a 
great  many  small  birds  at  Sveningdal,  nor  are  they 
numerous  in  southern  Norway  generally.  The  fieldfare  is 
common;  he  is  one  of  the  thrush  tribe,  and  is  called 
"  trost,"  and  the  birds  breed  in  Norway.  In  my  wander- 
ings along  water-sides  I  have  often  been  noisily  threatened 
by  them  in  the  nesting  time.  The  song  thrush  is  heard 
rarely,  but  I  once  heard  one  near  Sveningdal,  singing 
most  gloriously  at  midnight.  The  wheatear  is  among  the 
commonest  of  the  smaller  birds ;  it  can  find  no  rabbit  holes 
as  in  England  to  build  in,  but  I  found  a  nest  last  summer, 
a  good  way  north  of  Sveningdal,  in  a  hole  in  a  peaty  bank. 
The  small  birds  are  kept  down  by  hooded  crows  and 
magpies,  both  of  which  have  a  taste  for  eggs  and  young 
birds,  and  both  of  which  are  very  common.  The  cuckoo  is 
heard  here  less  frequently  than  with  us.  A  little  further 
north  than  Sveningdal  I  have  seen  scores  of  ravens  and  a 
few  eagles,  and  on  fine  days  the  ravens  hover  in  flocks, 
high  up  in  the  sky,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  flying,  as  it 
would  appear,  for  they  occasionally  turn  over  in  their 
flight  as  tumbler  pigeons  do  under  similar  circumstances. 

Of  ground  animals  there  are  few.  There  are  no  rabbits, 
and  though  there  are  some  hares  I  have  never  seen  one. 
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Lemmings  are  sometimes  seen,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  I  have  seen  hundreds,  and  have  twice  caught 
trout  with  half -digested  lemmings  in  their  gullets.  The 
lemming  is  a  pretty  little  parti-coloured  animal,  not  unlike 
a  guinea-pig,  but  much  smaller,  being  in  size  something 
between  a  rat  and  a  mouse.  Lemmings  come  so  suddenly 
over  a  district  at  times  that  they  are  said  by  the  country 
people  to  come  down  with  the  rain  from  the  clouds.  I 
have  also  seen  in  the  high  lands  many  ermine  called 
"  rosekat,"  which  will  sometimes  play  about  boldly  even 
after  they  have  caught  sight  of  you. 

The  sunsets  on  fine  evenings  seen  from  our  mansion  at 
Sveningdal  were  most  magnificent,  the  sky  being  in  the 
north-west,  between  the  hills,  lighted  up  in  the  glorious 
manner  that  is  only  seen  in  high  northern  latitudes,  and 
which  lasted  with  us  until  midnight,  very  soon  after  which 
came  the  glow  of  the  rising  sun.  At  sunset  the  wind 
generally  fell,  and  the  lakes  below  us  became  quite  still, 
broken  only  by  the  rising  of  trout  in  the  golden  water. 

Notwithstanding  the  distance  we  are  from  civilisation 
we  can  telephone  from  Peter's  farm,  which  is  the  nearest 
building  to  us,  and  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  and  we 
can  get  our  telephone  messages  telegraphed  if  we  wish,  and 
we  did  once  telegraph  to  Manchester  for  some  "  sprats  and 
crocodiles."  I  wonder  what  the  telegraph  clerks  thought 
of  the  demand. 

After  a  fortnight,  George,  our  third  old  man,  arrived. 
We  knew  when  to  expect  him,  and  kept  the  lower  lake 
swept  by  our  glasses  so  that  we  might  catch  the  first 
possible  view  of  his  boat.  It  came  in  the  glowing  evening, 
a  tiny  speck  first  made  visible  by  the  glint  of  the  sun 
on  the  oars,  and  long  before  its  arrival  we  had  descended 
to  the  little  landing-place  to  signal  our  whereabout  by  a 
towel  used  as  a  flag.  He  had  no  mishaps,  and  such 
provisions  as  he  had  to  bring  were  with  him.  How  we 
rejoiced  to  have  our  party  complete  at  last ! 

After  George  had  been  with  us  about  a  week,  namely, 
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on  August  16th,  we  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
more  distant  lakes,  Maivand,  where  there  is  a  "  hut "  in 
which  we  could  stay.  It  is  not  altogether  a  simple  matter 
to  go  to  Maivand,  for  provisions  of  every  kind  required 
have  to  be  taken  with  us,  carried  over  the  intervening 
ground,  and  boated  over  intervening  water.  The  river  at 
the  head  of  Sveningdal  Lake,  three  miles  away,  flows  from 
a  lake  called  Kjffirring  (old  woman) ;  it  is  over  a  mile 
distant  from  Sveningdal,  and  a  very  hard  mile  too. 
Kjrerring  Yand  receives  the  waters  of  another  lake,  Sefri 
Vand,  a  stream  of  another  mile  in  length  uniting  them. 
Then  one  hundred  yards  higher  up  the  series  is  a  third 
lake,  the  Lower  Maivand,  from  which  Stor  (i.e.,  great) 
Maivand  is  separated  by  a  neck  of  land  another  one 
hundred  yards  or  so  across. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  by  Elias  for  men  or  horses 
to  carry  the  things,  and  for  boats  to  take  us  over  the  lake. 
Our  own  boats  took  us  to  the  head  of  our  lake,  where  an 
old  man,  father  of  our  Elias,  met  us.  He  was  to  have 
brought  a  horse,  but  did  not,  and  the  three  men  had  to 
bind  up  the  luggage  and  walk  off  with  it.  They  set  off 
very  fast  up  the  hill,  following  a  narrow  track  through  the 
forest,  which  soon  lost  itself  in  bog  and  morass.  Kjrerring 
Yand  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  higher  up  than 
Sveningdal.  The  way  is  terribly  rough  and  boggy,  but  it 
is  not  long,  and  in  half  an  hour  or  so  we  reached  the  lake, 
where  we  found  the  old  man's  boat  on  the  shingle  ready  for 
us.  Elias's  father  has  a  farm  near  the  head  of  this  lake, 
which  we  reached  after  forty  minutes'  pulling.  Then  came 
another  scramble  up  a  similar  track  to  this  last,  through 
forest  and  bog. 

The  walks  through  the  forest  were  most  interesting,  and 
remarkable  not  only  from  the  thickness  of  the  pine  and 
birch  trees,  but  on  account  of  the  density  and  variety  of 
the  undergrowth,  none  of  it  very  high  but  about  that  of 
ordinary  heather.  The  principal  plant  is  dogberry  (cornel), 
now  in  flower,  an  irregularly-shaped  white  corolla  with  a 
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bunch  of  black  stamens.  It  grows  in  immense  quantities, 
and  before  we  left  the  neighbourhood  it  was  crowned  with 
vivid  scarlet  berries.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  a 
beautiful  fresh  green,  which  as  autumn  advances  becomes 
golden  yellow.  Mixed  with  the  cornel  are  great  patches 
of  beech  fern,  with  heather  and  crowberry,  the  latter 
called  in  Norway  "  krekling  beer."  Then  there  are  wim- 
berries  in  great  profusion,  some  of  the  leaves  of  which 
have  already  become  bright  scarlet  in  colour.  In  boggy 
places  there  are  plenty  of  cloudberries  (multe  boar),  not 
yet  ripe;  there  are  bright  yellow  patches  of  bog  asphodel 
and  snowy  patches  of  cotton  grass.  Then  of  woody  plants 
there  are  quantities  of  dwarf  willow  and  birch,  and  of  the 
lower  order  of  plants  there  are  mosses  in  great  abundance, 
red,  white,  green  and  yellow.  Lichens  great  and  small, 
grey,  brown  or  golden,  cling  to  rocks  and  stones,  and  fungi 
of  all  sizes  and  all  colours  lift  up  their  rounded  heads 
wherever  they  can  find  space.  Some  of  the  trees  grow  in 
apparently  impossibly  stony  or  rocky  spots,  and  fallen  dead 
trees  lie  prone  here  and  there  across  the  path,  or  lean 
against  their  fellows  whom  they  have  fallen  upon ;  many 
of  them  are  now  merely  bleached  skeletons.  Along  part  of 
this  wondrous  track  there  are  telegraph  posts  and  wires, 
for  we  are  on  the  highway  to  Namsos. 

By  such  a  track  through  such  a  forest  we  reach  Sefri 
Vand  in  about  forty-five  minutes,  and  here  find  one  of  the 
Maivand  boats  ready  for  us. 

Sefri  Yand  is  separated  from  Lower  Maivand  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  over  which  flows  a  little  river  far  too  shallow 
and  steep  for  a  boat  to  pass,  and  our  men  had  to  drag  the 
boat  over  one  hundred  yards  of  stony  land.  Thick 
branches  of  trees  at  every  six  or  nine  feet  distance  had 
already  been  roughly  laid  down  by  the  providence  of  Elias, 
and  over  these  the  boat  was  quite  easily  dragged,  we 
pushing  unnecessarily  behind.  Little  Maivand  takes  fully 
an  hour  to  row  over,  and  then  we  are  put  out  on  a  boggy 
hillside,  the  last  one,  and  have  to  walk  through  a  swampy 
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strip  of  land  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  hut,  the 
object  of  our  journey.  It  is  a  wooden  shanty  on  the  top  of 
a  tree-covered  hill,  but  not  nearly  so  high  as  the  one  at 
Sveningdal. 

It  was  now  about  five  o'clock.  On  entering  the  house 
we  found  it  consisted  of  a  kitchen,  in  which  there  was  a 
stove,  a  bare  sitting-room,  which  we  never  used,  for  there 
was  no  fireplace  in  it,  and  two  very  simply  furnished 
bedrooms  with  two  beds  in  each.  There  was  also  a  sort  of 
pantry  leading  out  of  the  kitchen,  in  which  there  was  one 
bed.  Our  two  men  at  once  made  a  fire — there  was  any 
quantity  of  wood  about — and  we  soon  had  some  good  coffee. 
We  then  carried  down  the  mattresses  and  blankets  from 
our  beds  to  air  them,  and  having  arranged  them  round  the 
stove,  and  put  our  things  in  order,  we  then,  as  there  was  a 
little  time  before  us,  decided  to  try  the  fishing.  So  two 
rods  were  put  together  and  we  took  out  the  one  boat  we  had. 
We  were  out  about  two  hours,  and  got  seven  fish,  weighing 
9 1  Ibs.,  so  we  are  safe  from  starvation  once  more. 

Maivand  is  a  large  lake  1,040  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
beautifully  situated.  It  has  many  islands,  some  of  them 
large,  the  hills  around  it  are  not  so  high  as  at  Sveningdal, 
but  there  are  some  fine  ones  in  the  distance.  The  evening 
was  very  cold,  and  when  we  returned  to  our  quarters  we 
remained  in  the  kitchen  on  account  of  the  stove.  We 
made  a  pleasant  meal  on  the  provisions  we  had  brought, 
and  then  to  bed. 

By  next  morning  our  boat  had  been  carried  across  the 
land  so  that  we  had  our  usual  two,  and  our  time  was  thence 
given  up  to  fishing  with  considerable  success. 

Our  men  cooked  the  fish  for  us,  cleaned  up  the  place  and 
the  knives  and  forks;  they  were  very  willing  and  as  handy 
as  sailor  boys.  Our  roof  was  not  quite  watertight,  and  as 
I  lay  in  bed  I  could  see  bits  of  the  sky  through  it.  The 
house,  too,  was  much  colder  than  at  Sveningdal,  but  we 
did  very  well,  although  the  place,  like  everything  on  the 
estate,  is  going  to  rack  and  ruin. 
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The  number  of  plants  to  be  seen,  though  there  is  the 
usual  variety  of  berries,  is  very  much  less  than  at 
Sveningdal,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  small  birds,  though 
our  men  assured  us  that  on  the  mountains  there  are  plenty 
of  ptarmigan,  and  we  saw  and  heard  "  lorn  "  occasionally 
calling  from  the  skies. 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong 
As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky, 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 

The  second  night  was  very  cold  again,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  all  the  blankets  we  had.  Elias  had  slept  in 
the  little  room  I  have  called  the  pantry  last  night,  but 
would  not  do  so  again  it  was  so  cold  and  let  in  rain  so 
badly ;  so  he  and  Karl  took  the  boat,  as  the  latter  had  done 
on  the  first  night,  to  the  farm  on  the  side  of  Little  Maivand 
and  slept  there. 

On  the  return  to  Sveningdal,  while  we  walked  over  the 
bog  again,  one  of  the  boats  was  carried  over  to  the  lower 
lake,  and  the  weather  being  beautifully  fine,  we  made  more 
rapid  progress  than  we  expected  to  have  been  possible,  and 
in  consequence  were  not  met  by  Elias's  father,  for  we 
walked  into  the  old  man's  farm  on  Kjoerring  Yand  just  as 
he  was  about  to  set  out  to  meet  us.  From  there  he  did  his 
share  of  the  rowing  and  the  carrying.  Sveningdal  when 
we  reached  it  looked  very  pleasant,  and  we  were  glad  to  be 
landed  at  the  boathouse  near  our  castle  again.  Crete,  too, 
was  pleased  to  have  us  at  home,  and  gave  us  a  kindly 
welcome,  and  what  was  almost  as  pleasant  an  excellent 
dinner. 

Whether  we  were  out  of  humour  with  our  own  lake  after 
the  larger  fish  of  the  last  few  days,  or  whether  the  season 
was  rapidly  changing,  I  do  not  know,  but  we  did  badly  in 
it,  and  four  days  later  we  set  off  to  visit  Kvanli  on  Fipling 
Vand,  this  time  taking  Grete  with  us,  who  walked  in  a 
pair  of  Walter's  boots,  which  were  the  nearest  to  a  fit  for 
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her  that  we  could  find.  This  was  Thursday,  August  22nd. 
The  day  was  fine,  but  we  had  a  very  high  wind  from  the 
south,  a  head  wind  for  us,  so  that  it  was  hard  work  to 
reach  the  head  of  the  lake.  It  was  11.30  when  we  came  to 
the  river.  Here  we  found  a  strong  young  man,  Elias's 
brother,  with  a  horse  and  sledge,  the  latter  made  entirely 
of  wood.  This  clumsy-looking  contrivance  went  over 
rocks,  stones,  tree  roots  and  even  bogs  with  extraordinary 
success.  Of  course,  everything  had  to  be  tightly  bound 
on  the  sledge,  and  our  men  accomplished  this  with  great 
skill,  with  the  aid  of  pieces  of  reindeer  horn,  which  they 
commonly  use  here  to  finish  off  with. 

Our  route  for  some  distance  was  the  same  as  on  the 
former  excursion,  and  we  made  such  excellent  progress 
with  the  sledge  that  by  half-past  twelve  we  had  reached 
Elias's  father's,  going  round  Kjrerrings  Yand  on  account 
of  the  sledge,  instead  of  crossing  it  as  on  the  first  occasion. 
Here  the  same  horse  continued  with  the  sledge,  while 
another  was  loaded  as  a  pack-horse,  the  luggage  being 
bound  on  the  animal  with  the  assistance  of  the  pieces  of 
horn,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sledge.  We  took  our  lunch  here 
whilst  the  arrangements  were  being  made,  and  at  1.30  set 
off,  at  once  commencing  the  steep  ascent  of  a  boggy  hill  in 
which  tree  trunks  had  been  occasionally  put  down  for  us 
as  resting  places.  The  way  was  terrible  for  roughness,  but 
much  worse  for  wetness,  and  over  much  of  the  way  we  had 
to  jump  from  tuft  to  tuft  in  the  bogs.  Had  the  day  not 
been  fine  the  journey  would  have  been  almost  impossible. 
The  woods,  where  they  occurred  were  very  thick,  and  it  was 
quite  wonderful  to  see  how  the  horse  made  his  way  through 
with  the  sledge  jumping  and  plunging  and  scraping,  and 
he  often  enough  sinking  almost  to  his  knees.  At  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  reached  at  last,  is  a  tarn,  which  is 
1,600  or  1,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  our  course  was 
some  200  feet  higher.  The  tarn  drains  to  Kjoerrings  Vand 
from  whence  we  had  come,  but  another  smaller  tarn  close 
by  drains  in  an  opposite  direction,  namely,  to  Fipling 
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Yand.  The  latter  water  is  about  1,100  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  stream  from  the  latter  of  the  two  tarns  was  in  the 
main  the  course  we  had  to  follow.  It  was  a  steep  descent, 
and  quite  as  wet  as  the  ascent.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  we 
came  across  the  track  that  leads  to  Kvanli,  now  only  two 
miles  away,  and  soon  after  we  found  ourselves  in  ahayfield, 
where  the  two  or  three  haymakers  abandoned  their  labours 
and  accompanied  us  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  in  a  sort  of 
triumph.  Our  destination  was  reached  at  about  five 
o'clock. 

Kvanli  is  the  name  of  the  farm  that  is  close  by  the  house 
which  is  ours  for  the  time  being.  The  farm  is  only  a  poor 
wretched  place,  and  our  house,  which  is  as  plain  and  ugly 
as  a  house  can  be,  is  a  palace  compared  with  it.  When  we 
entered  we  found  a  large  sitting-room,  almost  destitute  of 
furniture,  with  a  "  peisen  "  as  the  fireplace,  which  is  like 
a  blacksmith's  stithy,  is  called.  Leading  from  this  room 
is  a  smaller  one  which  we  used  to  keep  our  stores  in.  To 
the  left  of  our  fireplace  is  a  door  leading  to  the  kitchen, 
where  there  is  another  peisen.  The  entrance  hall — if  so  I 
may  call  it — is  really  part  of  the  kitchen.  Upstairs  there 
is  one  large  bedroom  with  two  beds,  in  which  Walter  and 
I  slept;  a  small  room  leads  out  of  the  large  one,  and 
George  slept  in  it ;  and  there  is  a  small  room  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  or  ladder,  which  Grete  occupied.  Our  men 
slept  at  the  farm,  or,  I  think,  in  the  barn. 

Grete  soon  got  things  in  order,  and  gave  us  "aftensmad" 
consisting  of  a  tin  of  beef,  tea,  bread  and  butter  and 
marmalade.  We  ate  tremendously,  and  then  turned  out 
for  a  short  time  to  look  around.  A  large  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake  is  exactly  opposite  our  door.  The  lake 
here  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  across;  to  the  south,  i.e., 
to  our  right  it  stretches  about  two  miles,  and  in  a  northerly 
direction  about  four  or  five  miles.  It  is  a  large  sheet  of 
water,  but  the  bank  we  are  upon  bends  over  towards  the 
east  and  seems  to  enclose  the  water  much  earlier  than  is 
the  case. 
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Next  morning  was  fine  but  cold,  and  we,  of  course,  went 
out  fishing,  and  at  one  o'clock  met  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  for  lunch  and  rest;  and  while  the  others 
smoked  I  gathered  a  good  many  multe  berries,  which  grow 
here  in  great  quantities,  though  there  were  not  a  great 
many  ripe,  and  one  had  to  walk  about  a  bit  to  get  a 
handful;  still  while  we  stayed  at  Kvanli  a  fresh  crop 
ripened  daily,  and  I  was  never  short. 

Kvanli,  as  I  have  stated,  is  only  scantily  furnished,  and 
is  so  short  of  chairs  that  we  had  to  carry  bedroom  chairs 
into  our  sitting-room  and  take  them  back  at  night. 
Crockery  and  glass  is  short  too;  so  we  took  our  soup  in 
breakfast  cups ;  those  who  took  whisky  had  to  drink  it  from 
the  same  humble  crockery,  and  we  had  to  dispense  with 
eggcups.  We  ran  short  of  bread  too  here,  and  a  fresh 
supply  being  a  day's  march  distant,  we  had  to  buy  flad 
brod  from  the  farm. 

Monday,  August  26th,  was  our  last  fishing  day,  and  was 
wet  more  or  less  all  day.  During  the  night  a  very  large 
herd  of  cattle  had  been  driven  here  on  their  way  from 
Mosjoen  to  the  nearest  railway,  whence  they  were  to  be 
taken  south.  It  must  have  been  a  most  arduous  task  to 
keep  them  together  on  such  a  way,  and  indeed  we  heard 
that  four  of  them  had  been  lost.  The  ground  looked  quite 
strange  and  much  improved  by  the  presence  of  the  cattle, 
and  they  on  their  part  seemed  to  be  happy  enough  in  the 
rich  pasture  they  found  themselves  in. 

Our  total  catch  of  trout  at  Kvanli  was  found  to  be 
113  trout,  weighing  151  Ibs. 

Notwithstanding  the  barn-like  character  of  our  house 
and  our  shortness  of  crockery,  etc.,  we  were  very  happy  at 
Kvanli.  Our  fine,  big  fireplace,  was  a  grand  place  to  sit 
round  in  the  evenings ;  we  had  plenty  of  firewood,  plenty  of 
books,  plenty  of  spirits — animals  spirits  I  mean,  of  course — 
plenty  of  appetite  for  our  food,  plenty  of  good  stories  to 
relate  or  to  listen  to,  and  plenty  of  thankfulness  for  our 
good  fortune.  And  we  must  not  forget,  and  did  not  forget. 
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Grete,  our  provident  and  diligent  servant;  our  joy  would 
have  been  less  glowing  but  for  her.  She  actually  gave 
us  that  night  at  dinner  a  dish  of  prunes  and  cream,  and 
where  she  procured  them  we  have  never  discovered.  She 
gave  us  some  stewed  meat  too  one  night. 

To  remind  us  that  our  time  was  nearly  up  we  saw,  as 
we  sat  at  dinner  that  night,  Elias's  father  arrive  with  the 
horse  that  to-morrow  was  to  drag  our  sledge  with  our 
belongings  back  to  Sveningdal.  We  were  all  packed  up 
and  off  next  day  by  ten  o'clock :  a  fine,  bright,  beautiful 
morning.  Karl  tried  to  lock  up  the  premises,  but  the 
front  door  would  not  close,  and  really  it  was  not  of  the 
least  importance,  for  the  glass  panel  was  out,  and  anyone 
who  wished  could  have  got  into  the  house  through  the 
aperture. 

Our  route  home  was  not  the  one  by  which  we  came ;  the 
two  together  would  almost  describe  a  circle.  Our  first 
hour  and  a  half  was  through  a  birch  forest,  very  beautiful 
indeed  in  its  charming  colour,  with  an  undergrowth  as 
thick  as  ever,  and  even  more  brilliant  than  before,  the  reds 
and  yellows  having  become  more  and  more  marked.  Then 
we  reached  the  open  and  passed  many  rocky  tarns.  Near- 
ing  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Karl,  looking  back  towards  the 
east,  told  us  that  in  that  direction  we  might  walk  twelve 
Norwegian  miles,  that  is  about  eighty-four  English  miles, 
without  seeing  house  or  man.  Whilst  staying  here 
examining  the  wondrous  landscape  through  our  glasses  we 
saw  two  or  three  men  in  the  distance  driving  three  out  of 
the  four  cows  that  had  been  lost  on  the  journey  to  Kvanli. 

By  12.45  we  reached  a  Lap  encampment  which  we  had 
been  told  we  should  come  across.  There  were  two  or  three 
tents,  one  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  we  saw  four 
men  and  three  women,  who  were  all  quite  friendly,  and 
could  speak  Norwegian.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
distinctly  of  the  Lapp  character,  the  men  indeed  were 
rather  like  Irishmen.  The  elder  man  was  more  eastern 
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looking  than  the  others,  and  one  of  the  girls  had  very 
distinctly  oblique  eyes.  Most  of  them  were  of  olive 
complexion,  but  one  girl  had  light  hair,  blue  eyes  and  a 
fair  complexion.  They  had  a  flock  of  800  reindeer  with 
them,  and  though  the  latter  were  about  a  mile  distant  from 
where  we  were,  we  could  see  them  quite  plainly  through 
our  glass.  The  elder  man  of  the  Laps  had  a  binocular 
himself.  Karl  told  the  women  that  we  should  like  to 
photograph  them,  so  they  changed  their  clothes  and 
smartened  themselves  up,  as  women  will  always  insist 
upon  doing.  Then  they  invited  us  into  the  large  tent  and 
gave  us  coffee,  into  which  they  put  a  slice  of  reindeer 
cheese,  and  it  was  not  bad  coffee,  notwithstanding  the 
cheese.  The  tent  was  quite  roomy,  and  we  sat  comfortably 
round  it  on  reindeer  skins.  The  cooking  utensils  were 
hung  around,  and  there  was  a  hanging  shelf  on  which  were 
a  number  of  reindeer  cheeses.  These  are  made  in  a  sort  of 
basket,  round  in  shape  and  very  beautifully  plaited  from 
birch  bark  I  think.  I  wished  to  buy  one,  but  they  would 
not  sell ;  they  did  sell  us  a  cheese,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
a  success. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Laps  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
hills  and  came  in  sight  of  our  lake,  which  looked  to  be 
very  near,  though  it  took  a  couple  of  hours  to  reach  it. 
We  could  see  our  castle,  and  with  the  glass,  our  Union 
Jack  braving  the  breeze.  The  way  down  was  very  sloppy, 
but  we  reached  home  by  three  o'clock,  and  were  welcomed 
again  by  Karl  and  Grete,  who  had  hastened  on  in  front 
while  we  were  busy  in  the  tent.  Grete  had  already  made 
lunch  ready,  and  after  taking  it  we  changed  every  stitch  of 
clothing,  had  a  bath  apiece,  and  were  comfortable. 

I  need  not  say  much  more.  Our  time,  though  it  was  a 
long  one,  was  soon  up,  and  we  bade  farewell  to  our  faithful 
men  and  took  Grete  home  to  Trondhjem.  After  a  pleasant 
time  with  Walter's  friends  and  relations,  George  and  I 
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took   steamer   to   Bergen,   arriving   there   only  one   hour 
before  the  Eldorado  sailed  for  Hull. 

Whether  an  expedition  such  as  this  is  enjoyable  is  a 
matter  of  taste;  I  may  leave  each  one  to  decide.  For 
myself  I  can  only  say  in  the  words  of  the  book  of 
Similitude,  "  as  I  sit  at  home,  I  praise  God  for  all  the 
things  which  I  have  seen." 


A    VISIT   TO   RODIN. 

By  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

\\T  E  had  been  told  by  those  who  had  met  Auguste 
*  *  Kodin  that  he  was  surly  and  irascible ;  impatient 
with  those  who  interrupted  his  work  and  disconcerting 
to  visitors. 

Happily  we  experienced  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  were 
received  by  him  with  the  cordial  hospitality  which  I  have 
almost  always  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  French  people;  his 
geniality  led  him  to  place  the  day  at  our  disposal,  to  show 
us  his  work  in  all  stages,  to  conduct  us  over  his  house 
and  to  drive  us  himself  to  Meudon  station,  where  we  saw 
him  as  our  train  glided  out,  waving  us  adieu,  and  calling 
out  good  wishes. 

This  last  glimpse  recalls  vividly  the  fact  that  although 
Rodin  is  seventy-one  years  of  age,  he  retains  much  of  the 
lustiness  of  youth.  He  ran  quickly  down  the  station 
steps — hastily  requested  the  guard  of  the  train  to  wait  a 
few  moments — helped  to  thrust  us  into  a  carriage,  and 
ran  a  little  to  call  and  wave  farewell,  alongside  the 
moving  train.  It  was  delightful  to  see  such  evidence  of 
health,  energy  and  enthusiasm  after  a  long  career  of  hard 
work  and  no  small  share  of  trials  and  tribulations. 

The  portraits  and  photographs  of  Eodin  all  suggest  a 
big  man.  He  is,  in  fact,  very  short, — probably  five  feet, 
three  inches.  Thick-set,  even  massive — with  a  great  head 
set  firmly  on  broad  shoulders.  Eyes  clear,  quick, 
observant;  a  long  and  ample  beard;  big  hands,  restless, 
ever  seeking  to  do  something  as  he  talks.  Otherwise  he 
is,  to  the  outward  eye,  placid,  deliberate,  self-contained, 
betraying  little  of  the  visionary,  introspective  and 
passionate  spirit  so  evident  in  his  sculpture. 
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In  these  days  of  his  pre-eminence  and  prosperity  he 
has  houses  and  workrooms  to  spare.  An  appreciative 
Government — ever  ready,  in  contrast  with  England,  to 
encourage  the  art  of  sculpture, — provides  him  with  a 
studio  in  the  Rue  de  TUniversite.  He  also  occupies 
THotel  de  Biron,  a  fine  old  historic  house ;  it  was  formerly 
the  Convent  du  Sacre  Coeur  and  is  separated  from  the 
Rue  de  Yarenne  by  a  courtyard;  it  serves  his  special 
needs  admirably,  for  its  suite  of  large,  lofty  rooms  is  a 
series  of  workshops  and  at  the  same  time  dignified,  appro- 
priate exhibition  rooms.  The  house  is  near  to  a  busy 
quarter — yet  quiet  and  retired,  overlooking  a  pleasant 
garden.* 

For  over  twenty  years  Rodin  has  lived  at  Meudon, 
where  he  has  built  additions  to  his  house  and  formed  a 
remarkable  museum — chiefly  of  Greek  sculpture  and  vases. 
His  collection  has  overflowed  from  the  house  to  the 
adjoining  museum  and  thence  to  his  great  studio,  a  lofty 
structure  of  glass  which  was  first  built  to  exhibit  his  work 
at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  1900.  It  is 
adorned  with  a  colonnaded  front,  containing  antique 
sculptures. 

We  first  called  upon  the  Sculptor  at  the  Rue  de 
Yarenne,  where  we  found  him  busy  with  assistants  who 
now,  I  understand,  do  practically  all  the  work  in  marble — 
Rodin  restricting  himself  to  modelling  in  clay. 

Two  young  men  received  us,  who  were  got  up  in  careful 
style,  with  a  touch  of  premeditated  Bohemianism,  and 
hardly  prepared  us  for  the  genial,  unpretentious  and 
frankly  simple  Rodin  himself,  with  whom  we  at  once  felt 
at  home.  His  bonhomie  placed  us  at  our  ease. 

He  was  greatly  interested  in  our  descriptions  of  Man- 

*  It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  the  Hotel  de  Biron  is  to  be 
acquired  for  Paris  as  a  permanent  public  treasure-house ;  to  be 
used  by  Rodin  until  his  death  and  to  serve  afterwards  as  a 
Gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  his  works. 
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Chester  and  the  populous  industrial  parts  of  Lancashire, 
apparently  having  had  no  adequate  idea  of  the  teeming 
multitudes  in  the  thickly-set  towns.  Although  he  referred 
with  pleasure  to  his  visits  to  London,  it  seemed  that  his 
time  had  been  largely  occupied  with  ceremonial  functions, 
the  meetings  with  notabilities,  and  the  companionship  of 
a  few  friends  like  Legros.  He  thought  he  had  become 
too  old  to  revisit  England.  I  imagine  that  his  ideas  of 
English  conditions  are  very  vague,  and  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  with  thoroughness  the  English  sculptors  or  their 
work.  Watts,  Gilbert  and  Leighton  he  knew,  but  not  his 
admirer  Hicketts,  nor  Havard  Thomas,  nor  younger  men 
such  as  Epstein  and  Gill. 

As  we  passed  from  bronze  to  clay,  from  clay  to  marble, 
he  freely  commented  upon  his  own  works,  sometimes  with 
simplicity  so  natural  and  unaffected  as  to  seem  the 
expression  of  a  child-mind.  His  hand  caressed  the  lines 
and  contours ;  his  face  lighted  with  a  smile  of  pleasure ; 
he  passed  before  a  small  marble  group  embodying  the 
immortal  instinct  of  love,  and  said, — touching  the  shining 
curves  and  undulations  very  delicately, — "  see  how  the 
little  fingers  and  toes  embrace,  echoing  the  idea  of  love." 
This  naive  enjoyment  of  his  own  creations  made  us  warm 
to  him.  It  was  unaffectedly  human.  There  was  no 
pretence  or  pose.  We  felt  we  were  in  touch  with  the 
inner  man. 

At  times  he  became  a  little  abstracted — stood  for  a  few 
moments — took  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  with  a  few  rapid 
strokes  on  the  marble  indicated  to  an  assistant  where  a 
little  further  carving  was  desirable.  The  next  moment 
he  was  asking  us  a  question  about  England,  or  laughing 
over  a  joke,  for  his  disposition  that  day  was  sunny  and 
apt  to  ripple  into  smiles. 

The  very  noble  life-size  bronze  of  Eve  stood  in  the 
centre  of  a  room,  representing  Eodin's  art  at  its  high- 
water  mark.  I  remarked  that  I  had  seen  a  version  of  it 
in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Art  Gallery  at  The  Hague. 
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He  nodded  and  informed  us  that  the  version  before  us 
had  been  commissioned  par  Vetat  and  was  ready  for 
delivery.  Before  a  work  of  this  character  he  was  usually 
silent — pondering  and  gravely  considering  any  comments 
made.  He  expressed  in  a  quiet,  grave  way,  his  satisfac- 
tion that  such  examples  of  his  work  had  been  acquired 
by  other  countries. 

A  bronze  of  this  serious  and  profoundly  felt  work  is 
now  in  preparation  for  the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery, 
where  it  will  be  exhibited  with  three  other  bronzes  by 
Rodin: — "L'Age  d'airain,"  the  busts  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
of  his  friend  Legros.  The  Age  of  Bronze,  first  called 
"  L'homme  qui  s'eveille  a  la  Nature"  was  exhibited 
thirty-five  years  ago  and  is  a  splendid  example  of  his 
early  prime.  The  Eve  followed  in  some  seven  or  eight 
years'  time  and  is  more  emotional  and  introspective, 
showing  the  sculptor  in  his  ripest  and  most  characteristic 
powers.  The  Victor  Hugo  is  a  colossal  bust  very  boldly 
modelled,  big  with  feeling  and  conceived  without  regard 
to  trivial  or  accidental  things.  The  Alphonse  Legros  is 
vigorously  yet  subtly  characterised.  When  Manchester's 
permanent  collection  is  enriched  with  these  works,  a  good 
start  will  have  been  made  towards  a  collection  of  modern 
sculpture. 

Rodin  showed  us  a  collection  of  his  drawings  and 
studies,  which  he  said,  included  designs  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg extension  frescoes.  They  were  studies  in  pure  line, 
rapidly  sketched,  without  any  elaboration,  but  giving 
essentials;  the  function  and  action  of  bones,  muscles, 
tendons  shewn  expressively  under  the  covering  of  flesh 
and  skin. 

After  spending  the  morning  at  the  Rue  de  Yarenne, 
"the  master,"  as  the  assistants  termed  him,  invited  us  to 
rejoin  him  in  an  hour  and  visit  his  house  at  Meudon. 
We  drove  thither  with  him,  talking  of  various  things,  so 
far  as  the  noises  incidental  to  motoring  through  busy 
traffic  permitted. 
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I  alluded  to  his  early  Belgian  days  and  particularly  to 
the  sculpture  of  Meunier,  of  which  he  spoke  sympatheti- 
cally, agreeing  that  this  artist's  passionate  sympathy  for 
the  toilers  in  modern  industrial  life  was  a  significant 
phase  in  the  art  of  our  time.  "Ah  oui,  Monsieur,  c'est 
bon,"  said  he  about  Meunier's  work,  showing  by  emphasis 
and  expression  rather  than  by  phrases,  his  appreciation. 
His  own  projected  monument  to  "  Work,"  is,  of  course,  in 
close  relationship  with  Meunier's  works,  as  regards  sym- 
pathy and  fellowship  with  those  who  sweat  and  toil. 

His  house  is  pleasantly  situated  near  Meudon  not  far 
from  the  Seine;  St.  Cloud  is  a  little  way  off,  and  Sevres, 
where  in  early  days  he  decorated  pottery  in  the  manufac- 
tory. There  is  a  charming  view  of  hills  and  river  valley, 
of  woods  and  cultivated  fields,  and  of  the  distant  city. 
Rodin  remarked  that  it  often  reminded  him  of  the  Tuscan 
hills.  Here  he  has  lived  contentedly  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  here  he  has  formed  his  large  collection  of 
Greek,  Roman,  Gothic  and  Renaissance  sculpture.  Large, 
that  is,  for  a  private  individual.  He  explained  to  us  that 
many  people  came  to  him  when  they  became  possessors  of 
fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  or  when  they  heard  of  such  works 
in  other  hands.  The  result  was  that  year  after  year  finely 
conceived  or  finely  modelled  torsoes,  busts,  heads,  limbs, 
figurines  and  full  length  statues  came  into  his  possession. 
He  became  a  collector  on  a  small  scale;  as  he  throve  his 
collection  grew  rapidly;  for  each  work  that  showed 
"  quality," — or  modelling  which  was  evidence  of  know- 
ledge and  feeling — proved  irresistible.  Gradually  as  his 
house  became  filled,  then  his  studio,  then  additional 
buildings,  the  collections  contained  not  simply  sculpture, 
but  also  many  details  of  architecture  of  different  periods, 
small  bronzes  for  decorative,  household  and  industrial 
uses,  Greek  vases,  urns,  etc.  My  companion,  a  scholar 
versed  in  archaeology,  found  the  collection  of  deep  interest, 
chosen  by  a  connoisseur. 

The  vast  studio,  adjoining  the  house,   serving  both  as 
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museum  and  atelier,  contained  so  many  of  his  works, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  clay  models  and  plaster  casts,  as  to 
form  almost  a  compendium  of  his  life's  work.  There  stood 
the  great  portal  (in  plaster)  which  has  been  the  object  of 
his  most  ambitious  aspirations.  Destined  probably  never  to 
come  to  complete  maturity,  it  has  yet  been  the  source  of  a 
number  of  his  principal  creations.  The  Penseur,  now 
placed  in  the  square  before  the  Pantheon,  was  first  planned 
as  a  part  of  this  immense  gateway.  So  was  the  Paolo  and 
Francesca.  So  were  the  three  figures  of  men  or  phantoms 
posed  so  rhythmically  and  so  dramatically,  upon  which  he 
is  working  at  the  present  time.  Other  great  works  which 
germinated  in  his  fertile  brain  in  association  with  this 
"  Hell  Gateway  "  are  the  Adam,  struggling  painfully  from 
earth,  the  shrinking  Eve,  the  two  Ugoliiio  groups,  and 
several  of  his  writhing  contorted  figures,  through  which  he 
expresses  the  heat  of  human  passion. 

Rodin  told  us  that  in  his  youth  he  was  enamoured  of  the 
"Divina  Commedia,"  and  used  for  many  years  to  carry  a 
French  translation  of  it  in  his  pocket.  From  this  assiduous 
study  came  many  of  the  ideas  which  ultimately  found  ex- 
pression in  the  Gateway,  and  in  detached  figures  and  groups. 
Le  Penseur  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  Minos,  he  said ;  not  in 
any  systematic  way,  but  as  he  remarked  of  this  and  other 
works,  "  they  came."  He  considered  that  Dante's  ideas 
were  often  sculpturesque  and  assented  with  animation 
when  I  referred  to  the  poet's  interest  in  sculpture  and  his 
use  of  it  in  the  "  Purgatorio." 

When  it  was  suggested  that  perhaps  he  had  intended 
certain  specific  ideas ;  for  instance,  in  the  group  of  Calais 
Citizens,  the  idea  of  manhood  at  all  stages  from  eager 
youth  to  patient,  time-worn  old  age,  he  consented;  but 
concluded  again  :  "  it  came."  We  told  him  we  had  visited 
Calais  the  previous  day,  to  study  this  profound  and  noble 
work.  When  we  mentioned  the  mean  and  ugly  railing 
with  which  the  town  authorities  have  surrounded  it,  he 
smiled  indulgently  and  refrained  from  comment. 
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Among  a  hundred  works  we  saw  the  model  of  the  Balzac 
statue,  of  eventful  history :  commissioned,  rejected,  sub- 
scribed for,  solicited  by  admirers,  withheld  in  patient 
pride  by  the  wounded  sculptor.  It  is  a  strange  conception, 
extremely  original,  the  very  work  to  clash  with  conven- 
tional ideas.  Yet  to  see  the  model  is  to  find  it  less  bizarre 
and  much  more  impressive  than  could  be  anticipated  from 
photographs. 

We  ventured  a  speculation  as  to  its  final  acceptance  by 
the  French  people,  but  Rodin  smiled  thoughtfully  and 
said  :  "  I  wonder  "  ! 

He  lighted  up  when  he  came  to  speak  of  certain  new 
creations  with  which  his  fertile  mind  is  now  busy  :  figures 
or  monuments  to  great  men  which  shall  be  interpretations 
or  shall  at  least  reveal  the  sculptors  conception  of  them : 
Alfred  de  Musset  and  Beethoven.  The  last-named  was 
evidently  filling  his  thoughts.  He  spoke  of  it  with 
enthusiasm,  and  it  appeared  that  he  desired  to  give  his 
impression,  plastically,  of  Beethoven's  sublime  personality, 
as  he  had  done  long  ago,  with  the  much-discussed  Balzac. 
He  showed  us  two  striking  and  original  heads  or  masks  of 
Beethoven — ebauches — tentative  steps  towards  the  full 
expression  of  his  ideas  and  feeling. 

I  must  refrain  from  dilating  upon  the  many  works  in 
this  most  interesting  workshop.  There  was  a  dramatic 
Prodigal  Son ;  a  strangely  touching  feminine  treatment  of 
the  Centaur  idea, — the  human  seeming  to  strain  passion- 
ately from  the  animal, — a  very  pure  and  tender  Ffere  et 
Soeur;  a  female  torso,  placed  apart,  of  which  Rodin  said  : 
"  C'est  indecent  mais  bien  modele."  His  final  test  of  a 
work  of  sculpture  is  the  modelling,  as  he  informs  us  in  his 
stimulating  conversations,  published  by  Monsieur  Gsell. 

In  the  house  he  showed  us  things  of  absorbing  interest ; 
gifts  of  pictures  from  painter-friends  such  as  Legros, 
Carriere,  Monet,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Fantin  Latour,  Tan 
Gogh,  Cezanne,  Lavery;  sculptures  from  his  sculptor- 
friends  Dalou,  Barve;  books  from  literary  friends  such  as 
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Henley;  portraits  of  himself  by  Carriere  and  Sargent. 
Finally,  he  took  us  into  his  bedroom  and  there  the  only 
work  of  art  was  a  most  sad  and  searching  Crucifixion,  a 
grave  Gothic  sculpture  in  painted  wood,  finely  composed — 
probably  Spanish.  I  wondered  if  this  poignant  and 
beautiful  work  revealed  most  subtly  of  all  the  inner  nature 
of  Auguste  Rodin. 


THE    NEW    POET. 

By  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

TT  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  beyond  doubt  a  new 
A  poet  has  swuni  into  our  ken — quite  as  bright  as,  and 
of  more  import  to  us  mortals  than,  a  new  planet.  It  is  a 
great  event  from  whatever  standpoint  it  may  be  viewed. 
If  we  perceive  the  fact  and  give  him  a  welcome,  good. 
If  we  are  dubious  or  indifferent,  we  shall  still  enjoy  the 
benison  which  he  brings. 

Lascelles  Abercrombie  is  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
was  born  at  Ashton-on-Mersey,  near  Manchester,  educated 
at  a  private  school  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  near  London, 
and  afterwards  at  Malvern  College.  He  became  a 
specialist  in  chemistry,  winning  a  prize,  open  to  the  whole 
school,  when  quite  a  junior.  His  last  few  terms  were 
devoted  entirely  to  chemistry,  and  he  continued  his  studies 
for  some  time  in  the  laboratories  at  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  He  has,  I  understand,  written  poetry,  more 
or  less  continuously  from  early  youth. 

His  published  writings,  so  far,  consist  of  two  volumes 
and  two  booklets  of  poems,  entitled  "  Interludes  and 
Poems  "  (1908)  and  "Emblems  of  Love"  (1912).  These  are 
the  volumes.  The  booklets  are,  "  Mary  and  the  Bramble  " 
(1910),  and  "  The  Sale  of  Saint  Thomas  "  (1911). 

The  contents  of  each  of  these  books  are  remarkable  in 
subject  matter,  in  treatment,  in  sustained  power  of 
thought,  in  analysis  of  human  will  and  conduct,  and 'in 
the  deeper  longings  of  the  soul.  The  poems  are  largely 
in  blank  verse.  They  display  on  the  part  of  the  author 
an  extraordinary  command  of  language ;  a  power,  also,  of 
inventing  words,  or  rather  variants  of  words  in  ordinary 
use,  to  express  his  thought.  A  powerful  imagination 
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well  under  control,  and,  as  naturally  follows,  great 
originality.  I  had  almost  said  a  straining  after  origin- 
ality; but  that  can  hardly  be,  in  witness  of  the  fact  that 
it  follows  from  his  themes  which  are  mostly  original  in 
themselves;  and,  in  his  handling  of  those  that  have  a 
historic  basis.  But  originality  in  any  art  is  not  an  every- 
day gift,  and  to  strive,  or  appear  to  strive,  for  it,  if  it  be 
a  fault,  is  one  that  leans  to  the  side  of  virtue. 

This  poet  exhibits  much  boldness  in  dealing  with 
woman ;  the  weak  and  failing  as  well  as  the  strong  among 
the  sex ;  but  mainly  with  the  female  mind  at  its  worthiest ; 
its  power  and  charm — modest,  restrained,  yet  irresistible, 
far  removed  from  some  present  day  models  that  show  the 
sex  unsexed,  producing  an  effeminate  masculinity  which 
means  degradation,  with  its  outcome  red  ruin  and  the 
breaking  up  of  laws. 

His  first  published  volume,  "  Interludes  and  Poems," 
contains  five  pieces  in  dramatic  form,  and  nine  short 
poems.  The  "  Interludes  "  are  unusual  in  their  choice  of 
subject — altogether  outside  the  conventional  poetic  themes 
— and  virile  in  their  strength  and  grip.  Passages  in  the 
various  poems,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  obscure  even  to  the 
practised  and  carefullest  reader,  but  they  well  repay  the 
effort  to  grasp  their  meaning.  Obscurity,  however,  under 
any  circumstances,  must  be  set  down  as  a  defect.  The 
involving,  too,  or  inverting,  of  some  of  his  lines — often 
quite  uncalled  for — is  a  mannerism  which  our  poet  should 
avoid.  The  Interludes  are  :  "  The  New  God  :  a  Miracle," 
"Blind,"  "The  Fool's  Adventure,"  "An  Escape,"  and 
"  Peregrinus."  The  short  poems  in  the  same  volume, 
some  of  them  in  lyric  form,  are  noticeable,  and  the  series 
concludes  with  an  Ode :  "  Indignation,"  of  much  power 
and  compass. 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  allotted  to  me  to 
deal  at  length  with  the  different  subjects  and  the  treat- 
ment of  them.  Let  it  suffice,  for  the  present  at  least,  to 
say  that  they  are  of  fine  quality,  and,  sufficiently  surpris- 
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ing  in  a  young  poet's  initial  volume.  I  will  not  discuss 
the  motif  of  the  various  Interludes.  The  pieces  must  be 
read  at  length  if  their  full  significance  is  to  be  grasped. 
Besides,  to  anticipate  a  climax  is  to  detract  from  the 
interest.  I  will  content  myself  with  a  few  extracts,  taken 
at  random  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  that 
will  in  some  measure  indicate  the  quality  of  the  poet's 
work.  To  give  extracts,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  quite  satisfac- 
tory method  of  showing  an  author  at  his  best.  A  dozen 
different  readers  would  probably  find  as  many  different 
passages  which  they  would  prefer  to  quote. 
The  advent  of  Spring  is  thus  pictured  :  — 

This  very  morning,  as  I  left  the  house, 

I  lookt  up  through  the  woods  that  hang  behind, — 

(For  nowhere  in  the  world  surely  is  blue 

So  good  for  the  heart  as  that  of  the  early  year 

Between  black  leafless  trunks  at  a  slope's  top) — 

And  looking  up,  lo,  green  against  the  blue ! 

Spring  in  her  first  glad  hurry  through  the  land 

Had  left  on  thorn  and  branch  tatters  and  light 

Prayings  of  her  green  careless  robe.     I  thought, 

Here  is  the  Spring.  From  "An  Escape." 

And  Summer  at  sea  :  — 

When  with  a  golden  footing  on  the  seas 

Summer  goes  forth,  and  tranced  waves  follow  her, 

Talking  their  wide  blue  meanings  at  her  heels 

Murmurous,  or  lift  white  kisses  to  her  ankles, 

Now  for  the  morning  fisher-fleet  that  rows 

To  take  the  freak-backt  mackerel,  an  acre 

Threshing  with  plenty,  silver'cl  with  playing  sides, 

It  shall  not  be  for  ease  amid  the  toil 

Of  oars  and  seine  to  join  in  the  old  catch 

Lifting  their  thoughts  to  the  unlabour'd  ones  :  — 

"  Sing,  brothers,  sing  :   for  in  the  middle  bay 

The  gannet  stoop  upon  the  silly  crew; 
Behind  the  shoal  the  leaping  porpoise  prey, 
And  we  shall  haul  a  many  fish  to-day; 
But  this  large  weather  the  Gods  share  with  you  : 
Be  happy,  for  the  good  Gods  are  happy  too." 

From  "  The  New  God  :  A  Miracle." 
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On  the  Uplands  :  — 

Get  you  among  the  upland  health  of  our  hills, 

That  lift  above  the  surface  of  earth's  sound, 

Where  the  stream's  trouble  seems  a  kind  of  quiet, 

And  news  of  lowland  life  break  upon  the  cliffs, 

Sheer  rampired  down  to  the  meads,  to  nothing  more 

Than  spray  of  noise,  so  thin, — the  valley's  mowing, 

Sheep-washing,  a  white  stir,  sound  weaker  there 

Than  when  a  breeze,  like  a  spent  bird,  his  wings 

Shuts,  and  settles  upon  the  whinberries 

And  ligs  there.  Ibid. 

A  blind  man's  mew  of  the  beauty  of  a  girl's  hair:  — 

You  know 

She  let  me  put  my  hands  upon  her  head  : 
What  a  wonderful  loveliness  that  is  of  hair, — 
Soft,  smooth,  delicious  as  the  smell  of  gorse 
In  sunlight,  and  for  slipping  through  your  fingers 
Better  than  water.    Hair — yes,  it  would  be 
A  nature,  I  suppose,  between  sunshine 
And  water,  and  yet  neither. — There  must  be 
Words  equal  to  the  loveliness  of  hair; 
If  I  could  find  them !     Golden,  do  they  say  ? 
I  wish  the  words  for  beauty  had  been  made 
By  men  who  knew  with  hands,  and  not  with  eyes. 

From  "  Blind." 

And  the  same  blind  man's  view  of  Evening :  — 

I  like  this  hour  best  of  all  the  day  : 

The  evening  cool  upon  my  skin,  the  dark 

And  stillness,  like  a  wing's  shelter  bending  down. 

I've  often  thought,  if  I  were  tall  enough 

And  reacht  my  hand  up,  I  should  touch  the  soft 

Spread  feathers  of  the  resting  flight  of  him 

Who  covers  us  with  night,  so  near  he  seems 

Stooping  and  holding  shadow  over  us, 

Roofing  the  air  with  wings.     It's  plain  to  feel 

Some  large  thing's  near  and  being  good  to  us. 

Ibid. 

There  is  truth  in  the  following  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  rapscallion  who  gave  expression  to  it :  — 

C 
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They  affront  defeat 

Who  go  against  the  seated  force  of  the  world 
That  names  itself  eternal  good  and  justice, 
And  gets  belief,  since  it  knows  how  to  punish. 

Ibid. 

Small-minded  travellers  are  thus  described  :  — 
I  think,  better  I  know  the  world  than  those 
Who  take  abroad,  into  strange  lands,  small  minds, 

And  choke  their  wonder 

As  farmers  put  heapt  trash  in  an  empty  barn 
They  store  in  corners  of  their  memories 
Lumber  from  all  the  climes. 

From  "  The  Fool's  Adventure." 

And  here,  surely,  the  poet's  soul  is  kindred  to  the  soul 
of  Ruskin  in  its  denunciation  of  the  modern  conditions 
of  labour  and  the  blighting  of  wholesome  life.  However 
apparently  impracticable  the  Ruskin  spirit  in  these  days, 
the  facts  must  not  be  ignored  but  recognised  more  and 
more.  The  lines  are  from  "  Indignation,"  a  powerful 
Ode,  that  merits  thoughtful  consideration,  though  the 
remedy  for  the  evils  it  denounces  is  far  to  seek :  — 

But  how  long  shall  the  Spirit  see 
The  Life  of  Man,  wherein  with  such  delight 
He  walkt  his  glebe,  and  in  his  ways  would  sing 
To  do  his  pleasant  gardening. 

Shall  still  our  ravenous  and  unhandsome  mood 
Make  men  poor  and  keep  them  poor?— 
Either  to  starve  or  work  in  deadly  shops 

Where  the  damn'd  wisdom  of  the  wheels 
Fearfully  fascinates  men's  wit  and  steals, 
With  privy  embezzlement  that  never  stops, 
The  worker's  conscience  into  their  spinning  roar, — 

Until  men  are  the  dead  stuff  there, 

And  the  engines  are  aware  ? 
Shall  we  not  think  of  Beauty  any  more 

In  our  activities  ? 

Or  do  no  better  than  to  God  complain  ? 
I  would  that  to  the  world  would  come  again 
That  indignation,  that  anger  of  the  Lord, 

Which  once  was  known  among  men. 
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The  two  booklets,  containing  each  a  single  poem,  are 
equally  noteworthy,  and  in  "  The  Sale  of  Saint  Thomas  " 
there  are  touches  of  dry  humour  mostly  absent  from  the 
other  poems  (though,  grimly  in  "  Peregrinus  "),  which  we 
are  glad  to  recognise  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
author. 

The  further  volume,  "  Emblems  of  Love/'  is  a  marked 
advance  on  the  earlier  one  (good  as  that  is)  both  in  verse- 
construction  and  in  the  wider  outlook  of  the  poet.  Though 
varied  in  its  contents  it  is  virtually  one  coherent  poem  on 
the  one  subject  "  Love " :  true  love  and  pseudo  love, 
namely  lust,  which  some  natures  interpret  as  Love.  It 
glows  with  high  poetic  feeling  and  strong  moral  purpose. 
The  obscurity,  too,  is  less  pronounced  than  in  the  other 
volume,  and  it  can  be  read  with  more  pleasure  on  that 
account.  Its  contents  are,  first,  a  "Hymn  to  Love":  — 

We  are  thine,  O  Love,  in  thee  and  made  of  thee, 

As  thou,  Love,  were  the  deep  thought 
And  we  the  speech  of  the  thought ;  yea,  spoken  are  we, 

Thy  fires  of  thought  out-spoken  : 

But  burn'd  not  through  us  thy  imagining 

Life  fierce  mood  in  a  song  caught, 
We  are  as  clamour'd  words  a  fool  may  fling, 

Loose  words,  of  meaning  broken. 

For  Love  doth  use  us  for  a  sound  of  song, 

And  Love's  meaning  our  life  wields, 
Making  our  souls  like  syllables  to  throng 

His  tunes  of  exultation. 

Down  the  blind  speed  of  a  fatal  world  we  fly, 

As  rain  blown  along  earth's  fields; 
Yet  are  we  God-desiring  liturgy, 
Sung  joys  of  adoration. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  verses.  The  whole  Hymn  is  a 
fitting  introduction  to  what  follows.  Then  come  what 
the  poet  styles  "  Discovery  and  Prophecy/'  including  a 
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"  Prelude,"  recounting  an  episode  in  the  Stone  Age,  in 
which  two  warriors,  "  Brys  "  and  "  Gast,"  hold  converse 
whilst  they  wait  the  appearance  of  the  wolves  at  night  on 
the  bleak  downs.  Strangely  enough,  their  talk  is  of 
women.  By  companionship  with  "  a  man  from  whom  he 
had  learnt  marvels,"  the  eyes  of  "  Brys'  "  mind  had  been 
opened :  — 

Yea,  for  he  gave  me 

A  wit  to  see  in  our  earth  more  than  fear. 
Brother,  how  shall  I  tell  thee,  who  hast  still 
Fear-poisoned  nerves,  that  like  a  priest  he  brewed 
My  heart  keen  drink  from  out  the  look  of  earth  ? — 
Gast,  is  it  nothing  to  thee  that  all  in  green 
The  wolds  go  heaping  up  against  the  blue? 
And  is  it  only  fear  to  thee  that  night 
Is  thatched  with  stars  ?     Ah,  but  I  took  his  wit 
Further  than  he  e'er  did ;  in  women  I  found 
The  same  amazement  for  my  wakened  eyes 
As  in  the  hills  and  waters. 

And  so  he  recounts  to  his  amazed  and  more  ignorant 
brother  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  womankind.  The 
theme  is  admirably  worked  out  and  redolent  of  poetry. 
Take  this  as  an  example  of  the  latter,  Brys  is  speaking :  — 

When  I  was  wanderer, 
I  came  upon  a  lake,  set  in  a  land 
Which  has  no  fear  of  wolves.     A  fisher  folk 
Live  there  in  houses  stilted  over  the  water, 
And  the  stars  walk  like  spectres  of  white  fire 
Upon  the  misty  waters  of  the  mere. 
Ay,  if  they  have  no  wolves,  they  have  the  fear 
All  as  thou  hast;  the  sedges  in  the  night 
Shudder,  and  out  of  the  reeds  there  comes  a  cry 
Half  chuckling,  half  bewailing ;  but,  as  I  think, 
It  is  the  mallard  calling. 

"  Yashti "  (derived  from  the  Book  of  Esther)  is  the 
next  poem  in  the  book.  This  is  a  wonderfully  fine  poem 
and  must  yet  be  wonder-working;  a  soul-purging  poem 
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that  will  live  and  fructify.  Ahasuerus,  though  "  King  of 
all  the  Kings  "  and  blown  of  his  own  importance,  for  says 
he:- 

Every  man 

Is  mine,  and  every  soil  is  mine,  from  here 
Round  to  the  furthest  cliffs  that  steadfast  are 
To  keep  the  hoofs  of  the  sea  from  murdering 
The  tilled  leagues  of  the  land.     And  by  the  coasts 
I  am  not  kept.     Far  into  the  room  of  waters, 
Into  the  blue  middle  of  ocean's  summer, 
The  white  gait  of  my  sea-going  war  invades. 

I  say  that  in  spite  of  all  this  boasting,  Ahasuerus  the 
King  is  held  of  small  account  in  the  mind  of  our  poet. 
The  story  as  here  told  may  well  be  read  by  way  of  supple- 
ment to  that  given  in  Holy  Writ. 

The  next  division  of  the  volume  deals  with  "  Imperfec- 
tion," relating  the  story  of  "  Three  Girls  in  Love," 
namely,  "Mary:  A  Legend  of  the  '45,"  "Jean"  and 
"  Katrina."  They  go  to  view  the  heads  of  the  poor 
Jacobite  rebels,  "a  devil's  dozen  of  them  at  the  least," 
spiked  over  the  Scottish  Gate  in  Carlisle  Castle,  and  Mary 
falls  in  love  with  one  of  them — the  topmost  boy  with  the 
flaxen  poll — with  the  result  which  the  story  tells.  Jean 
and  Katrina,  light-headed  and  light-skirted,  prefer  livelier 
mates  and  are  not  fastidious  in  their  liking.  It  is  a  queer 
story,  and  a  venturesome,  in  drama  form,  and  well  serves 
the  poet's  object. 

Finally,  we  have  "  Virginity  and  Perfection,"  including 
"Judith"  and  "The  Eternal  Wedding,"  the  book  con- 
cluding with  a  "  Marriage  Song "  and  an  Epilogue. 
"Judith" — its  source  being  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha, 
recounting  the  death  of  Holofernes,  the  general  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  army — is,  equally  with  "  Vashti," 
striking  in  its  appeal  to  the  nobler  instincts.  The 
"Marriage  Song,"  an  Epithalamium  worthy  of  the  book 
and  its  theme,  Love,  beginning :  — 
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Come  up,  dear  chosen  morning,  come, 

Blessing  the  air  with  light, 

And  bid  the  sky  repent  of  being  dark  : 

Let  all  the  spaces  round  the  world  be  white, 

And  give  the  earth  her  green  again. 

Into  new  hours  of  beautiful  delight, 

Out  of  the  shadow  where  she  has  lain, 

Bring  the  earth  awake  for  glee, 

Shining  with  dews  as  fresh  and  clear 

As  my  beloved's  voice  upon  the  air. 

And  ending  in  a  fine  strain  of  poetic  enthusiasm  :  — 

For  henceforth,  from  to-night, 

I  am  wholly  gone  into  the  bright 

Safety  of  the  beauty  of  love  : 

Not  only  all  my  waking  vigours  plied 

Under  the  searching  glory  of  love, 

But  knowing  myself  with  love  all  satisfied 

Even  when  my  life  is  hidden  in  sleep ; 

As  high  clouds,  to  themselves  that  keep 

The  moon's  white  company,  are  all  possest 

Silverly  with  the  presence  of  their  guest; 

Or  as  a  darken 'd  room 

That  hath  within  it  roses,  whence  the  air 

And  quietness  are  taken  everywhere 

Deliciously  by  sweet  perfume. 

The  booklets,  containing  each  a  single  poem,  "  Mary 
and  the  Bramble,"  and  "  The  Sale  of  Saint  Thomas,"  are 
characteristic  examples  of  the  poet's  work.  The  latter 
poem,  which  I  may  deal  with  at  some  length,  as  the 
booklet  is  not  now  readily  accessible,  is  founded  on  the 
following  tradition :  "  When,  for  the  gospelling  of  the 
world,  the  Apostles  sorted  the  countries  among  themselves, 
the  lot  of  India  fell  to  Saint  Thomas.  After  some  hesita- 
tions, he  obeyed  the  lot,  being  shamed  thereto  by  his 
Master." 

There  are  touches  of  dry  humour  in  the  description  of 
the  doubting  Saint  in  his  hesitancy  to  undertake  the  task 
after  hearing  the  Indian  ship's  Captain,  who  has  "  a  loose 
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tongue,"  describe  what  he  might  have  to  encounter  in  that 
strange  land.  Amongst  other  harrowing  things  the 
Captain  told  him  how  a  stranger  fared  there. 

Captain.  A  stranger 

Who  swore  he  knew  of  better  gods  than  ours, 
Seemed  to  the  King  troubled  with  fleas,  and  slaves 
Were  told  to  groom  him  smartly,  which  they  did 
Thoroughly  with  steel  combs,  until  at  last 
They  curried  the  living  flesh  from  off  his  bones 
And  stript  his  face  of  gristle,  till  he  was 
Skull  and  half  skeleton  and  yet  alive. 
You're  not  for  dealing  in  new  gods  ? 

Thomas.  Not  I, 

Was  the  man   killed? 

Captain.  He  lived  a  little  while; 

But  the  flies  killed  him. 

Thomas.  Flies  ?     I  hope  India 

Is  not  a  fly-plagued  land  ?     I  abhor  flies. 

Captain.  You  will  see  strange  ones,  for  our  Indian  life 

Hath  wonderful  fierce  breeding.     Common  earth 
With  us  quickens  to  buzzing  flights  of  wings 
As  ready  as  a  week-old  carcase  here 
Thrown  in  a  sunny  marsh.     Why,  we  have  wasps 
That  make  your  hornets  seem    like  pretty  midges ; 
And  there  be  flies  in  India  will  drink 
Not  only  blood  of  bulls,  tigers,  and  bears, 
But  pierce  the  river-horses'  creasy  leather, 
Ay,  worry  crocodiles  through  their  cuirasses 
And  prick  the  metal  fishes  when  they  bask. 
You'll  feel  them  soon,  with  beaks  like  sturdy  pins, 
Treating  their  stinging  thirsts  with  your  best  blood. 
A  man  can't  walk  a  mile  in  India 
Without  being  the  business  of  a  throng 'd 
And  moving  town  of  flies ;  they  hawk  at  a  man 
As  bold  as  little  eagles,  and  as  wild. 
And,  I  suppose,  only  a  fool  will  blame  them. 
Flies  have  the  right  to  sink  wells  in  our  skin 
All  as  men  to  bore  parcht  earth  for  water. 
But  I  must  do  a  job  on  board,  and  then 
Search  the  town  afresh  for  a  carpenter. 
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The  Captain,  it  would  appear,  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  King  of  India  to  bring  out  a  carpenter,  and  he 
dared  not  set  sail  until  he  had  secured  such  an  artizan 
whom  the  King  needed  to  build  his  new  palace  "  made 
of  souls  " ;  and  artificers  of  that  quality  were  hard  to  find. 

Eventually,  Saint  Thomas,  having  considered  all  the 
risks,  called  to  the  Captain :  — 

Thomas.  Master  of  the  ship ! 

I  have  thought  better  of  the  journey;  now 

I  find  I  am  not  meant  to  go. 

Captain.  Not  meant  ? 

Thomas.  I  would  say,  I  had  forgotten  Indian  air 

Is  full  of  fevers ;  and  my  health  is  bad 

For  holding  out  against  fever. 
Captain.  As  you  please. 

I  keep  your  fare,  though. 
Thomas.     O,    'tis  yours — Good   sailing! 


At  this  juncture  " A  Noble  Stranger"  is  seen  approach- 
ing along  the  quay,  who,  speaking  to  the  Captain,  claims 
Thomas  as  a  slave  escaped  from  his  service. 

Stranger.  And  was  the  slave 

For  putting  out  with  you  ?    Where  are  you  bound  ? 
Captain.  To  India.    First  he  would  sail,  and  then 

Again  he  would  not.    But,  my  Lord,  I  swear 
I  never  guesst  he  was  a  runaway. 

Stranger.  Well,  he  shall  have  his  mind  and  go  with  you 

To  India ;  a  good  slave  he  is,  but  bears 
A  restless  thought.     He  has  slipt  off  before, 
And  vexes  me  still  to  be  watching  him. 
We'll  make  a  bargain  of  him. 

Captain.  I,  my  Lord? 

I  have  no  need  of  slaves;  I  am  too  poor. 
Stranger.  For  twenty  silver  pieces  he  is  yours. 

Captain.    That's  cheap,  if  he  has  skill.    Yes,  there  might  be 

Profit  in  him  at  that.    Has  he  a  trade  ? 
Stranger.    He  is  a  carpenter. 
Captain.  A  carpenter ! 

Why,  for  a  good  one  I'd  give  all  my  purse. 
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Stranger.  No,  twenty  silver  pieces  is  the  price; 

Though  'tis  a  slave  a  King  might  joy  to  own. 

I've  taught  him  to  imagine  palaces 

So  high,  and  tower'd  so  nobly,  they  might  seem 

The  marvelling  of  a  God-delighted  heart 

Escaping  into  ecstasy;  he  knows, 

Moreover,  of  a  stuff  so  rare  it  makes 

Smaragdus  and  the  dragon-stone  despised ; 

And  yet  the  quarries  whereof  he  is  wise 

Would   yield   enough   to   house   the   tribes   of   the 

world 
In  palaces  of  beautiful  shining  work. 

Captain.  Lo  there !  why,  that  is  it ;  the  carpenter 

I  am  to  bring  is  needed  for  to  build 
The  King's  new  palace. 
Stranger.  Yea  ?     He  is  your  man. 

Captain.  Come  on,  my  man 

(To  the  Stranger.)     Here's  your  sum. 

And  now  the  Lord  (the  "  Noble  Stranger ")  gently 
chides  the  erring  and  now  humbled  and  willing  Apostle. 
A  very  curious  narrative  truly;  original  beyond  the 
common  run,  and  dramatically  told  in  excellent  verse. 

From  all  the  foregoing  it  will  be  gathered  that  the 
poet's  themes  are  not  of  an  everyday  kind.  Albeit,  they 
have  a  present  and  everyday  significance. 

I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Abercrombie's  command  of 
language.  A  word  of  caution  I  would  add.  To  a  young 
poet  so  gifted  there  is  just  the  danger  that  he  may  allow 
his  facility  in  this  direction  to  carry  him  beyond  the 
limits  of  true  art.  Tennyson,  in  a  reported  conversation, 
puts  the  point  thus :  — "An  artist  is  one  who  recognises 
bounds  to  his  work  as  a  necessity,  and  does  not  overflow 
illimitably  to  all  extent  about  a  matter.  I  soon  found 
that  if  I  meant  to  make  any  mark  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
shortness,  for  all  the  men  before  me  had  been  so  diffuse 
(he  was  alluding  more  particularly  to  Wordsworth),  and 
all  the  big  things  had  been  done.  To  get  the  workman- 
ship as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  is  the  best  chance  for 
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going  down  the  stream  of  time.  A  small  vessel  on  fine 
lines  is  likely  to  float  further  than  a  great  raft."  *  With- 
out greatly  admiring  his  attitude  and  the  reasons  he  gives 
for  it,  it  may  be  said  that  Tennyson  was  wise  in  his 
generation.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  agree  with 
him  when  he  says  that  "  all  the  big  things  have  been 
done."  He  meant,  I  suppose,  that  the  day  for  Epics  was 
past.  There  he  was  surely  wrong;  we  have  room  for  a 
Milton  to-day — nay,  there  is  a  call  for  him. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  imply  that  in  the 
volume  before  me  the  limits  of  art  have  been  trans- 
gressed,— far  from  it — but  the  danger  is  there,  and  so  I 
hoist  the  signal.  The  poet,  I  feel  sure,  will  take  the  hint 
as  kindly  as  it  is  given. 

This  whole  book,  "  Emblems  of  Love,"  is  as  the  dawn 
of  a  new  epoch  in  poetry :  a  noble  prelude  to  our  century's 
contribution  to  the  issues  of  life.  Mr.  Abercrombie's 
wealth  of  ideas  and  vividness  of  imagination  have  not 
come  of  mere  reading,  hardly  even  of  observation,  but  of 
intuition,  of,  in  short,  a  rare  genius.  The  rich  promise 
of  what  he  has  already  achieved  justifies  the  forecast  that 
he  will  take  rank  amongst  the  worthiest  on  Parnassus. 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  January,  1893. 


TOLD   IN   THE   "DUKYERNUT." 

By  WALTER  EMSLEY. 

(Being  an  account  of  a  garden,  together  with  an  old  man's 

story.) 

TT  OW  I  became  possessed  of  the  garden  was  rather  funny. 
^  **•  Feeling  a  trifle  grumpy  one  Saturday  evening,  I  lit 
my  pipe  and  went  for  a  stroll  around  the  neighbouring 
roads  to  look  for  something  to  interest  and  amuse  me.  I 
thought  I  might  possibly  drop  in  at  my  tobacconist's  and 
purchase  an  ounce  of  my  favourite  brand.  That  was 
probably  the  only  idea  in  my  head.  Half  an  hour  later,  I 
returned  home  the  nominal  owner  of  a  garden  and  inci- 
dentally a  house — and  no  tobacco.  I  had  no  more  idea 
when  I  went  out  for  that  stroll  of  buying  a  house  than  I 
had  of  marching  as  far  as  Mercury  or  Mars.  I  believe  it 
was  the  garden  that  did  it,  for  there  it  lay,  nicely  levelled 
and  all  in  order,  ready  to  put  in  the  plants ;  nothing  to  do 
but  just  sit  on  a  deck  chair  and  listen  to  the  singing  of  the 
birds.  And  so  'twas  settled,  and  we  moved  into  the  new 
house.  While  things  were  being  put  straight  inside  I 
bought  a  few  seeds  and  plants,  and  some  garden  tools, 
intending  to  spend  half  an  hour  or  so  in  the  garden,  and 
make  things  beautiful  and  tidy.  I  arranged  my  plants  in 
some  kind  of  order,  got  the  trowel  ready  to  put  them  in 
the  ground,  and  actually  placed  a  plant  in.  It  looked 
quite  natural,  as  if  it  had  been  born  and  bred  there — as  it 
were.  On  trying  to  place  the  second  plant,  however,  I 
made  a  momentous  discovery.  The  trowel  struck  some- 
thing hard,  which  proved  to  be  a  half-brick,  the  forerunner 
of  thousands  of  half -bricks.  No  matter  where  I  put  the 
spade  into  the  ground — for  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
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that  a  spade  was  necessary — I  struck  either  a  brick  or  a 
portion  of  a  brick,  a  tile,  a  piece  of  drain-pipe,  an  old 
bucket,  a  slate,  a  basket,  a  dead  dog  or  cat,  old  boots ;  in 
fact,  to  enumerate  all  the  things  that  were  covered  up  in 
that  seductive-looking  garden  would  require  a  half-hour's 
solid  writing. 

After  perspiring  freely  for  many  evenings  and  gradually 
raising  a  mound  of  rubbish  that  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  house,  I  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  called  in  the  aid  of 
a  day  gardener.  He,  after  prodding  the  ground  in  many 
places,  and  discovering  a  brick  constructed  lime  pit  a  foot 
or  two  below  the  surface,  agreed,  for  what  appeared  to  be 
an  enormous  sum  of  money,  to  make  a  garden  that  would 
be,  as  he  said,  "  the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood."  There 
should  be  a  lawn,  a  red  path,  flower  beds  and  a  rockery; 
altogether  the  thing  appeared  very  attractive. 

A  little  difficulty  presented  itself  when  we  came  to  settle 
where  the  path  was  to  lead  to.  At  the  end  of  the  garden 
there  was  a  small  piece  of  land  that  seemed  as  though  it 
might  be  a  bit  of  "  make-weight "  to  the  garden  proper. 
It  appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the 
garden ;  it  was  oblong  in  shape,  and  about  ten  feet  long  by 
four  feet  wide,  and  looked  like  a  baby  garden  that  might 
possibly  be  the  offspring  of  the  large  plot.  The  gardener 
suggested  that  this  baby  garden  would  make  a  fine  place  to 
keep  manure;  it  would  be  out  of  the  way  and  we  could 
have  the  red  path  to  lead  up  to  it.  This  idea  did  not 
appeal  strongly  to  me.  That  the  beautiful  red  winding 
path  should  lead  up  to  a  manure  heap  did  not  seem  ideal 
or  indeed  fitting.  It  must  lead  to  something  more  im- 
portant. 

Eventually  the  idea  of  the  "  Dukyernut "  slowly  evolved 
in  my  mind,  and  so  I  engaged  a  man,  by  contract,  to  put  it 
together  in  my  presence  so  that  I  could  design  it  during 
the  process  of  the  building.  This  is  a  rather  new  idea  in 
architectural  methods,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it 
turned  out  very  satisfactory.  Because  everybody  says, 
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when  viewing  it,  that  they  "  never  saw  anything  like  it," 
which  may  mean  approval  or  may  mean  something  else. 
Here  I  can  imagine  you  inquiring  mentally,  "  But  what  is 
a  Dukyernut?"  This  is  where  I  come  in.  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  a  story  and  I  had  it  at  the  back  of  my  head,  but  I 
could  not  find  a  title. 

At  the  end  of  my  garden  there  is  a  summer  house  built 
on  the  baby  garden  site,  and  attached  in  front  of  it  is 
the  word  u  Dukyernut."  The  word  "  Dukyernut "  had 
been  printed  on  a  piece  of  linoleum  by  some  means  and  by 
someone  unknown  to  remind  the  occupants  of  the  house 
who  are  very  tall,  that  it  was  necessary  to  lower  their 
heads  when  entering.  This  notice  is  placed  on  the  front 
of  the  erection,  and  the  summer  house  is  always  referred  to 
as  the  "  Dukyernut." 

The  carpenter  who  put  up  the  structure  was  an  Irishman, 
and  truly  I  have  never  seen  a  human  being  work  so  hard 
in  my  life.  Of  course,  it  was  a  contract  job,  and  we  all 
know  that  things  do  get  along  quicker  under  contract  than 
when  done  by  day  work,  but  the  carpenter  was  working  for 
a  master,  another  Irishman,  and  the  master  being  absent 
all  the  time,  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  man 
worked  so  hard.  I  place  it  on  record  that  he  worked 
harder  than  I  have  ever  seen  a  man  work  in  my  life. 
To  cut  the  matter  short,  I  had  expected  the  job  would  take 
a  week,  instead  of  which  it  lasted  about  seven  hours.  I 
paid  for  a  week's  work  notwithstanding.  I  don't  regret 
the  expense,  not  a  scrap,  because,  although  the  builder 
must  have  made  four  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  transaction, 
I  have  received  pleasure  in  the  use  of  it  that  has  repaid  me 
a  thousandfold  for  the  outlay.  For  here  I  sit  and,  some- 
times, think. 

The  garden  did  well,  thanks  to  my  perspiration  and,  I 
must  confess  it,  my  fool's  luck.  I  sit  in  the  Dukyernut 
when  the  toil  of  the  day  is  o'er  and  the  garden  tools  are 
gathered  together  and  placed  in  the  toolshed,  the  path 
nicely  swept,  the  lawn  neatly  trimmed,  and  I  am  bound  to 
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say  that  a  garden  does  make  a  man  think — he  must  think 
if  he  is  the  possessor  of  any  feeling  or  sentiment. 

To  the  townsman  a  garden  is  an  astonishing  kind  of 
miracle,  that  is  to  the  great  majority  of  townsmen,  who, 
like  myself,  know  very  little  about  the  matter.  In  fact, 
when  the  average  townsman  is  let  loose  in  a  garden  and 
makes  up  his  mind  to  undertake  the  raising  of  the  plants 
himself  he  feels  extremely  foolish  and  ignorant.  Before 
long  he  is  quite  convinced  that  plant  life  has  a  great  deal 
more,  shall  I  say,  intellect,  than  he  had  hitherto  given  it 
credit  for.  He  will  ask  himself  all  kinds  of  seemingly 
foolish  questions.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  plot  was 
a  strong  healthy  nasturtium;  it  had  grown  to  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  was,  as  the  police  would  say, 
"  without  visible  means  of  support."  It  had  nothing  to 
cling  to  and  seemed  very  worried  about  it ;  the  top  spray 
had  commenced  to  twist  spirally.  I  had  not  noticed  the 
plant  for  a  few  days,  so  that  on  again  looking  at  it  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  that  the  principal  branch  was  bent 
at  a  right  angle  about  three  inches  from  the  ground ;  it  had 
made  a  beeline  for  the  nearest  support — a  fence,  some 
three  feet  away,  not  touching  the  ground  in  its  progress 
towards  the  desired  goal,  and  seeming  to  defy  the  law  of 
gravity.  This  may  be  a  commonplace  to  experienced 
gardeners,  but  to  me  it  was  a  revelation.  How  did  the 
nasturtium  know  that  support  was  to  be  had  at  the  fence  ? 
Do  plants  possess  eyes  or  a  sense  of  sight  in  ways  that  we 
have  no  knowledge  of?  Or  is  there  some  other  as  yet 
undiscovered  sense  ?  That  the  plant  displayed  intelligence 
I  am  certain,  because  I  found  a  neighbouring  nasturtium 
travelling  in  quite  a  different  direction  in  the  same  manner 
for  support  to  another — the  nearest — object. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  my  gardening  was,  to  me,  very 
satisfactory,  and,  unlike  the  medical  man  I  heard  of 
recently,  who  said  that  no  matter  what  kind  of  seeds  he 
put  into  the  ground  they  all  came  up  turnips ;  if  I  put  in, 
say,  wallflower  seeds,  they  came  up  wallflowers  and  filled 
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the  place  with  delightful  perfume.  Still  I  did  catch 
myself  wondering  one  day  how  a  rose  knows  it  is  a  rose  and 
not  a  radish  or  any  other  plant.  They  never  seem  to  make 
any  foolish  mistakes  of  that  kind. 

If  we  could  only  rely  upon  human  beings  to  the  same 
extent  what  a  different  world  it  would  be.  We  put  a 
human  plant  into  the  well-prepared  soil  of  life,  with  the 
intention  of  growing  him  into,  let  us  say,  a  poet.  We 
name  him  "  Homo  Poeticus  "  or  something  similar.  We 
water  him  from  the  well  of  affection.  We  see  that  he  has 
more  than  his  share  of  sunshine  in  the  shape  of  hard  cash. 
We  shield  him  from  the  winds  of  criticism.  We  protect 
him  from  the  blight  of  intemperance.  We  wire  him 
round  with  parental  care.  We  support  him  with  every- 
thing needful,  and  many  things  not  needful.  We  expect 
him  to  flower  into  a  perfect  poet,  and  instead  he  turns  out 
a  successful  soap  boiler.  Instead  of  peregrinating  on 
Pegasus,  he  moves  magnificent  in  a  motor,  instead  of 
perishing  by  adversity  he  prospers  by  advertisement. 

At  first,  when  the  garden  was  a  novelty,  the  members  of 
my  family  proved  somewhat  of  a  trial ;  they  were  all  very 
keen  about  gardening,  and  they  all  had  an  idea  that  having 
a  garden  meant  putting  in  seeds.  Each  member  of  the 
family  had,  unknown  to  the  others,  and  what  was  of  more 
importance  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  unknown  to  me, 
purchased  packets  of  seeds  and  surreptitiously  laid  them 
away  in  a  little  bed  of  their  own.  No  one  but  the  planter 
knew  where  these  beds  were,  and  the  result  was  that  packet 
after  packet  of  seeds  were  sown,  mostly  one  on  top  of  the 
other. 

In  turning  over  the  ground  in  the  early  summer  I 
had  come  across  several  heaps  of  nasturtium  seeds  that  I 
could  not  account  for,  and  promptly  threw  them  out. 
Later  on  I  found  that  one  member  of  the  family  had  sown 
a  quart  basin  full  of  these  seeds  that  she  had  diligently 
collected  from  a  neighbour's  garden,  and  it  cost  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  pick  them  out  later  on  from  my  seedlings. 
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All  through  the  early  summer  I  spent  an  appreciable 
portion  of  my  time  in  picking  out  these  little  strangers 
from  their  beds.  There  was  trouble  over  this  matter,  and 
now  I  am  allowed  to  do  all  the  hard  work  myself. 

I  must  now  return  to  the  "  Dukyernut."  Within  this 
curiously-shaped  semi-oriental-looking  structure  many 
strange  and  weird  tales  are  told,  many  grotesque  theories 
are  put  forward  on  all  manner  of  subjects — from  the  latest 
fashion  in  women's  wear  to  the  newest  developments  of 
Christianity  combined  with  science.  Here  you  may  hear 
strange  and  true  stories,  told  on  high  authority,  of  the 
inmates  of  a  great  prison,  stories  that  are  unthinkable, 
nay,  unmentionable,  stories  of  prisoners  waiting  to  be 
hanged  and  of  things  that  led  up  to  it  told  by  the  convict 
on  the  threshold  of  death,  things  which  of  necessity  cannot 
be  printed  in  the  newspapers.  They  are  so  unlike  the 
published  account  that  it  makes  you  rub  your  eyes.  Once 
in  a  way  you  may  hear  of  the  inside  working  of  a  great 
newspaper,  again  on  high  authority,  and  this  also  makes 
you  furiously  to  think.  It  is  so  unlike  what  you  have  read. 
You  will  get  the  story  of  a  small  shopkeeper  who  wants  to 
be  an  artist ;  you  will  hear  how  he  has  fought  and  struggled 
for  thirty  years  against  bad  luck  and  misfortune.  How, 
just  when  he  is  at  the  point  of  achievement  something 
dreadful  always  happens — a  business  loss,  a  relative 
becomes  insane,  a  tenant  runs  away  and  leaves  him  badly 
in  the  lurch,  the  sanitary  authorities  make  him  pull  half 
of  his  small  property  down.  Still  he  bobs  up  serenely  and 
keeps  pegging  away.  More  luck  to  him !  The  story  of 
the  art  student  who  for  fourteen  years  has  been  painting 
one  picture — the  picture  of  a  dog — and  has  got  it  all  right 
but  the  creature's  eyes,  which  will  not  come  right,  though 
he  has  done  them  scores  of  times.  Or  you  will  hear — I 
confess  it  with  a  half-droop  of  the  head — when  there  are 
ladies  present,  the  latest  scandal  connected  with  the 
handsome  curate. 

I  said  something  a  little  while  ago  about  fool's  luck  in  a 
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garden.  To  show  you  that  I  had  fool's  luck  I  will  give  you 
an  instance.  My  neighbour  over  the  fence  had  taken,  and 
had  been  living  on,  a  farm  for  four  years  before  he  started 
work  upon  his  garden  and  was*  full  of  ripe  experience. 
The  money  he  paid  for  plant  nourishment,  in  cartloads, 
was  enormous.  Load  after  load  was  worked  into  the  soil 
and  then  named  and  expensive  varieties  of  many  flowering 
plants  and  seeds  were  most  carefully  put  in.  They  came 
up — some  of  them — very  well,  but  after  they  had  grown  to 
a  respectable  size  they  either  all  died  off  or  were  covered 
with  green  fly  and  did  not  prosper.  He  couldn't  under- 
stand why  his  plants  should  die  in  the  way  they  did.  Had 
he  known  what  I  knew  he  would  have  understood.  For  he 
had  a  little  boy  who  was  just  as  fond  of  gardening  as  his 
father,  and  this  little  chap  and  his  companions  used  to  go 
round  when  no  one  was  about  and,  pulling  up  the  plants, 
carefully  examine  the  roots,  after  which  they  would  put 
the  plants  in  the  ground  again  and  leave  them  apparently 
just  as  they  found  them.  This  method  of  gardening  is 
not  conducive  to  success  and  proved  an  example  of  killing 
by  kindness.  But  why  the  green  fly  should  cover  his 
plants  and  avoid  mine  I  have  yet  to  find  out.  I  have  not 
quite  decided  in  my  own  mind  whether  it  was  fair  to  my 
neighbour  not  to  inform  him  of  his  son's  praiseworthy 
habit  of  getting  to  the  root  of  things  or  not.  He  is  a  very 
decent  man,  and  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  him,  but  in 
gardening  we  are  rivals,  and  I  had  a  small  fit  of  remorse 
when  he  admitted  at  the  end  of  the  summer  that  I  had 
beaten  him  hollow. 

Among  the  frequenters  of  the  "  Dukyernut  "  is  an  old 
artist  who  shall  give  you  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  story 
you  might  hear  if  concealed  in  the  toolshed  which 
adjoins  the  summer-house.  It  is  a  gossip  about  gardens. 
His  personal  appearance  might  perhaps  be  described  as 
more  picturesque  than  handsome,  though  he  is  dangerously 
near  being  handsome.  He  always  wears,  summer  or 
winter,  short  knee-breeches  knickerbockers,  invariably  he 
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wears  a  suit  of  greyish  tweed,  a  Norfolk  suit  in  fact,  with 
just  some  little  departure  from  the  ordinary  in  the  cut  of 
the  jacket.  His  favourite  headgear  is  a  cloth  cap,  but  on 
occasion  he  may  be  seen  wearing  a  cloth,  billycock;  felt 
hats — I  mean  the  hard  felt  hat — he  detests.  His  general 
appearance  is  of  the  type  known  as  "  a  fine  man,"  a  man, 
one  would  say,  who  had  been,  .in  his  youth,  an  athlete  but 
was  now  inclined  to  adipose.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  has 
often  told  me  that  at  no  time  has  he  been  an  athlete, 
indeed  he  avows  that  he  has  never  played  a  game  of 
football  or  cricket  in  his  life.  He  had  once,  when  a  boy 
at  school,  taken  part  in  a  cricket  match  and  was  given  his 
innings  at  the  proper  time,  but  during  the  progress  of  the 
first  ball  from  the  bowler  to  the  batter  the  wind  blew  the 
bails  off  his  wicket,  and  the  umpire  gave  him  out !  This 
was  his  first  and  only  game  of  cricket.  Mentally  he  is 
very  quick-witted,  and  always  it  is  the  comic  side  of  every 
happening  that  first  attracts  his  attention,  so  that  in  the 
most  affecting  and  serious  occurrences  a  little  twinkle  will 
be  flickering  around  his  eyes,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
at  times  his  humour  is  inclined  to  be  irritating  to  one  who 
is  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  many  solid  virtues.  So 
please  be  quiet  and  let  him  talk  for  a  while,  smoking  and 
toying  with  his  long  white  beard. 
The  old  artist  talks  :- 

"  It  always  seems  a  rr^stery  to  me — that  episode  of  the 
byegone  ages,  when  our  first  progenitor  Adam  was — for  being 
too  fond  of  fruit — expelled  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  I 
cannot  appreciate  his  point  of  view  or  his  frame  of  mind,  and 
can  never  understand  his  outlook  on  life  when  he  lost  what 
must  have  been  the  most  heavenly  spot  ever  inhabited  by 
the  human  species.  When  I  come  to  think  of  it — though — 
(and  a  twinkle  appeared  in  his  eye)  there  was  a  woman  in  the 
case.  Now  it  seems  clearer — fruit  and  a  woman,  a  most 
dangerous  combination,  at  least  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
many  men.  Fruit  alone  has  always  been  a  temptation  to  me, 
but  fruit  and  a  beautiful  woman !  Ah  no !  I  am  afraid  to 
say  what  might  happen  if  I,  by  any  possible  chance  could 
have  been  in  the  position  of  Adam.  And  I  am  bound  in 
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common  fairness  to  admit  that  Adam's  action  at  that  awful 
period  has  my  entire  approval.  Though  what  a  difference  it 
would  have  made,  to  us  all,  if  Adam  had  been  a  better  man 
than  I. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  been  interested,  sometimes  in  the 
most  casual  way,  in  many  gardens,  and  recently  as  you  know 
I  have  been  engrossed  in  a  garden  of  my  own  which  has  put 
me  on  the  track  of  long  life  and  happiness.  At  least  I  hope 
so.  Give  me  a  match !  Thanks ! 

My  first  garden,  as  far  as  I  remember,  happened.  It  con- 
sisted of  one  or  two  jam  pots  in  which  I  planted  a  number  of 
common  garden  peas,  and  great  was  the  excitement  when  it 
put  forth  the  specks  of  green  that  constituted  its  first  leaves. 
What  a  small  thing  pleased  me  in  those  days!  After  long 
waiting,  waiting  that  seemed  like  years,  at  last  the  green 
specks  appeared  above  the  dirt — it  was  not  soil  but  just 
common  dirt  gathered  from  a  croft  or  space  of  ground  that  we 
used  as  a  playing  ground.  It  all  seems  so  pathetic  now,  those 
sordid  surroundings  of  childhood.  But  weren't  those  peas 
the  wonder  of  the  world?  Was  any  garden  that  poet  ever 
imagined  so  beautiful  as  that  jam  pot  and  perhaps  that  one 
seedling  ? 

These  gardens  did  not  flourish  for  the  whole  season  like  most 
gardens  do.  No !  the  impetuosity  and  impatience  of  youth 
was  too  much  for  them,  and  the  garden  would  not  be  very 
far  above  the  dirt  when  juvenile  curiosity  always  impelled 
me  to  see  how  the  roots  were  progressing,  as  well  as  the 
foliage,  and  it  had  to  come  up  and  bear  inspection  in  the 
light  of  day.  Of  course  no  decent  self-respecting  pea  would 
think  of  standing  this  kind  of  insult,  and  although  it  was 
most  carefully  replaced  and  watered,  it  would  pine  away  and 
die  to  my  great  grief,  and  the  whole  procedure  had  to  be 
repeated.  But  I  cannot  remember  ever  bringing  home  a 
basket  full  of  garden  peas  for  use  in  the  kitchen  from  these 
my  childish  efforts. 

After  all  the  playground  must  have  been  originally  a 
cultivated  piece  of  ground,  for  it  was  always  known  as  "  the 
garden  " ;  all  I  can  remember  that  suggested  anything  alive 
was  the  dirty  yellowish  mould  that  appeared  in  minute 
specks  on  the  before-mentioned  "  baulks  "  of  wood  which 
were  really  old  scaffold  poles  laid  aside  by  a  neighbouring 
"builder. 
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I  cannot  recall  that  garden  even  now  without  shuddering, 
for  it  was  a  horrible  place  and  rny  home — "  home  indeed." 

The  old  man  paused,  and  putting  a  light  to  his  pipe, 
which  did  not  remain  alight  more  than  ten  seconds,  he 
resumed  :  — 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  was  always  spotlessly  clean 
inside,  but  \vhat  a  nightmare  it  was  out  of  doors.  Just 
imagine  a  row  of  two-storied  cottages,  five  in  number,  the 
outside  limewashed  from  time  to  time,  the  only  redeeming 
feature  that  I  remember  out  of  doors.  Inside  they  consisted 
of  one  room  and  a  single  pantry  down  stairs,  and  a  front 
bedroom  and  a  small — very  small — room  over  the  pantry,  no 
window7  but  a  skylight,  no  fireplace,  no  ventilation,  and  yet 
that  little  room  was  to  me  at  that  time  an  abode  of  untold 
happiness,  for  the  walls  were  papered  with  pictures,  pictures 
of  ladies  in  immense  poke  bonnets,  garbed  in  enormous 
crinolines,  which  were  covered  with  a  series  of  flounces  from 
top  to  bottom.  All  these  ladies  had  very  small  hands  and 
feet.  They  all  wore  gloves  and  they  all  carried  a  flounced 
parasol,  either  in  use,  or  hanging  daintily  from  their  taper 
fingers.  All  these  figures  were  printed  in  colour  and  were 
indeed  old  fashion  plates  cut  from  the  ladies  papers. 

Also,  interspersed  with  the  wonderful  ladies  there  were 
woodcuts  from  the  Illustrated  London  News,  and  I  particu- 
larly remember  the  heading  of  that  periodical.  I  read  the 
title  so  often  as  I  lay  in  bed  that  it  burnt  itself  into  my  brain 
for  life,  but,  strange  to  say  I  remember  it— the  title— back- 
wards. 

Here  the  old  man  chuckled  and  struck  another  match, 
but  forgot  to  use  it,  and  said  "  Damn "  as  the  flame 
reached  his  ringers. 

Where  was  I?  Oh  yes,  I  was  saying  that  I  remembered 
that  title-page  the  wrong  way  about,  "  Detartsulli  Nodnol 
Swen."  That  sounds  funny,  doesn't  it?  That  is  how 
Illustrated  London  News  sounds  the  wrong  way  about.  I 
must  have  spent  hours  looking  and  trying  to  read  that  head- 
ing to  remember  it  so  well  yet.  And  do  you  know,  he  went 
on,  that  I  firmly  believe  it  was  those  pictures  made  a  painter 
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of  me.  Queer!  but  I  can't  find  any  other  reason.  But  I'm 
forgetting  the  "  garden."  Let  me  see  now.  Oh,  yes,  the 
cottages  at  one  side— now  listen.  Ours  was  the  end  cottage, 
and  it  had  a  green  trellis  porch— another  redeeming  feature. 
Next  to  our  cottage— Ugh !  the  horror  of  it!— were  the  ash- 
pits and  offices  used  by  the  whole  of  the  little  community— 
in  summer  a  living,  sickening,  seething,  writhing  mass  of 
filth  with  a  stench  that— Pah  !  I  cannot  talk  of  it !  And 
there  were  rats  also  which  came  from  some  cattle  sheds  that 
ran  along  both  sides  of  the  square  "  garden."  Immediately 
in  front  of  our  little  window,  covered  at  night  by  a  let-down 
shutter,  fastened  by  a  "  cottar,"  was  the  workshop  of  a 
drunken  joiner,  this  also  was  a  little  heaven  when  I  could 
get  inside. 

Opposite  the  row  of  cottages  and  across  the  garden  was  a 
stonemason's  yard  containing  a  lime  pit,  which  I  managed 
to  fall  into  bye  the  bye  and  was  dragged  out — Ha  Ha !  by 
the  petticoats !  by  my  mother,  and  was  blind  for  a  week  after 
owing  to  the  lime  burning  my  eyes. 

Some  day  I  must  write  a  book  about  "  Victoria  Court  " 
that  was  its  aristocratic  name.  Bless  me,  my  pipe's  out 
again!  There!  In  the  stone-yard  was  an  old  smithy  used 
at  one  time  by  the  stonemason  for  sharpening  his  tools  and 
containing  a  blacksmith  hearth  and  a  dilapidated  pair  of 
bellows— another  joy!  We  were  allowed  to  keep  rabbits  in 
the  old  smithy— some  day  I  will  tell  about  a  wonderful  rabbit 
we  had.  Many  headstones  and  tombstones  reared  themselves 
in  the  stoneyard  and  never  seemed  to  sell  themselves.  At 
one  corner  of  the  mason's  yard  and  facing  to  the  main  street 
was  erected  a  photographic  studio  tenanted  by  two  French- 
men who  were  interested  in  mesmerism — I  must  tell  you  of 
them  some  day  also,  they  were  called  home  to  fight  for  their 
country  against  the  Germans— and  in  the  middle  of  this 
square  was  the  "  garden  "—with  a  pig-cote  as  a  centre 
ornament.  The  front  of  the  cottages  was  paved  with  cobble 
stones  on  which  I  learnt  to  walk.  And  the  gutter  which 
took— or  left— the  liquid  refuse  of  the  cottages  separated  the 
cobbles  from  the  "  garden."  Can  you  wonder  that  scarlet 
fever  and  small  pox  were  looked  upon  as  common  ailments. 
I  had  them  both  so  that  I  know,  but  fortunately  I  escaped 
disfigurement.  And  in  this  "  garden  "  1  was  reared  and 
spent  my  childhood  until  I  was  ten  or  eleven  years  old. 

In  that  four-roomed  cottage  lived  nine  people.     But  thanks 
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to  the  country  breeding  of  my  parents,  only  one  child  was 
lost  by  death. 

"  Have  you  had  enough  of  my  gardens?  "  asked  the  old 
man.  "No!  "  I  answered,  "here's  a  light.  Go  on!  It 
must  be  better  later  on." 

I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  horror  of  all  this  now  I  look 
back.  There  was  not  much  drunkenness  in  Victoria  Court, 
the  joiner  only  was  a  drunkard,  I  never  knew  him  to  put  his 
hand  to  work  of  any  kind.  But  the  neighbourhood  \vas  a 
paradise  for  the  publican.  A  drink  shop  at  every  corner,  and 
in  those  days  they  all  seemed  to  do  well.  But  enough !  and 
again  the  match  box  was  requisitioned. 

Now  what  helped  as  much  as  anything  in  addition  to  the 
fashion  plates  to  make  a  painter  of  me  was  the  fact  that 
some  six  miles  away  from  Victoria  Court  there  was  a  mar- 
vellous garden  that  was  worked  by  my  maternal  grandfather. 
And  from  time  to  time  I  was  taken  along  the  highway  partly 
by  omnibus  and  partly  on  my  father's  back,  until  I  was  able 
to  wralk  by  myself  to  this  wonderland.  It  was  here  that  I 
first  saw  the  country,  the  fields,  the  flowers,  and  all  the 
beauties  of  Nature. 

These  visits  are  the  sweetest  memory  of  my  childhood,  and 
every  incident  of  those  days  remains  as  fresh  in  my  mind  as 
though  it  only  happened  last  week. 

My  grandfather  was  a  huge  man  who  always  walked  with 
his  hands  behind  him — did  not  do  much  work  himself  but 
saw  that  other  people  did  it.  He  was  a  first-rate  gardener 
of  the  old  school  who  believed  in  plenty  of  manure,  and  in 
spite  of  his  lack  of  science  managed  to  grow  such  things  as 
rhubarb,  lettuce,  and  celery  better  than  anyone  for  miles 
around.  He  and  his  family  had  numerous  trophies  in  the 
shape  of  copper  kettles  and  like  things,  the  spoils  of  the 
local  shows.  I  am  sure  the  old  man  must  have  made  a 
fortune,  but,  unfortunately  he  was  a  thirsty  soul  and  came 
home  from  market  every  week  "  full  to  the  bung."  Naturally 
this  was  a  great  trouble  to  my  grandmother,  who  wras  the 
sweetest,  handsomest  old  lady  that  ever  lived.  I  loved  her 
very  dearly — strange  to  say  much  better  than  I  loved  my 
mother — and  I  believe  she  loved  me  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  one  of  the  most  mischievous  boys  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  I  wras  always  in  trouble.  When  I  was  a  young 
man  I  wrote  some  verses  in  the  dialect  about  the  old  lady.  I 
will  try  and  recite  them. 
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MI  GRANNY. 

Aw  luv  mi  owd  granny — God  bless  her! 

Hoo's  a  gradely  owd  sooart,  hoo  is  so ! 
An'  thinkin'  ov  her  mak's  mi  ponder 

O'er  thoose  happy  days  lung  ago 

When  aw  wur  a  bit  ov  a  striplin 
An'  cram  full  o'  laughter  an'  glee, 

When  aw're  up  to  o*  manner  o'  mischif 
An*  as  nowty  as  nowty  could  be. 

Bless  her  heart !     Heaw  hoo  had  used  to  pet  mi, 
An'  put  up  wi  mi  mischivus  ways, 

For  aw're  awlus  agate  o'  tormentin' 
An'  shall  be  to  th'  end  o'  mi  days ! 

Aw'st  never  forget  her  kind  actions, 
An*  heaw  hoo'd  forgi*  mi  mi  freaks, 

Heaw  hoo'd  darn  a  great  hoile  i'  mi  breeches, 
While  her  appron  'ud  dry  mi  weet  cheeks. 

Heaw  hoo'd  cram  booath  mi  pockets  wi'  apples, 
An'  fill  booath  mi  honds  wi  a  shive, 

An*  hoo'd  tell  mi  t'  be  good  to  mi  mother, 
Hoo'  wur  th'  grandest  owd  crather  alive ! 

An'  aw  think  ov  her  roses  i'  th'  garden, 
Tho*  it's  not  aboon  twenty  yards  reaund ; 

But  hoo'l  never  let  e'er  a  one  near  it 
For  hoo  caa's  it  her  own  bit  o'  greaund. 

But  hoo  is  no'  a  selfish  owd  crather, 
For  hoo  luks  afther  t'  fleaurs  monny  a  day, 

An'  tents  'em  wi'  care  an*  wi'  patience, 
An'  then — Why  !  hoo  gives  'em  away  ! 

An*  neaw  awm  a  strappin'  big  fellow, 
An*  aw  drop  in  sometimes  fur  a  meal, 

Hoo's  as  kind  as  hoo  wur  twenty  yer  sin', 
An*  as  luvin*  an'  whoamly  as  weel ! 
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Aye !     Aw  luv  her  as  weel  neaw  as  ever. 

Nay !     Better'n  ever  aw  think, 
An'  shall  do  aw'm  sure  till  mi  granny 

Gets  too  near,  an'  faa's  o'er  th'  grave's  brink. 

I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  for  another  light, 
this  tobacco  must  be  wet,  I  can't  keep  it  in.  There ! 

Here  in  this  wonderful  garden  I  could  hear  the  lark,  the 
linnet,  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  almost  bursting  their 
little  throats  in  music  expressing  their  exquisite  happiness. 
Surely  they  were  no  happier  than  I  was,  for  near  at  hand 
there  was  a  large  wood  that  I  explored  alone,  and  here  and 
hereabouts  I  learned  to  love  and  admire  the  marvels  of 
outdoor  country  life.  For  was  there  not  here  a  hut  that 
might  have  been  built  by  Robinson  Crusoe,  it  was  so  primi- 
tive and  quaint. 

At  one  side  of  this  hut  there  ran  one  of  the  moss  drains 
which  was  dammed  up  for  a  few  yards.  This  dam  was  crossed 
by  a  rotting  plank,  and  on  this  plank  the  men  used  to  stand 
to  wash  the  celery  and  other  garden  stuff,  to  make  it  attrac- 
tive for  the  market. 

The  main  support  of  the  structure  was  an  old  willow  tree, 
and  the  roof  was  thatched  with  raspberry  canes.  Here  came 
the  hands  to  shelter  when  a  shower  interrupted  their  work. 
Here  they  came  at  "  baggin  "  to  chaff  and  chatter  over  a 
drink  of  tea,  always  drunk  from  the  lid  that  covered  the 
large  can  that  it  was  brought  in  from  the  house,  and  passed 
round  from  lip  to  lip,  and  here  I  have  spent  many  many 
happy  hours  quite  alone  but  radiantly  happy,  along  with  the 
water  rats  that  popped  in  and  out  of  the  water  and  other 
living  things,  not  to  mention  the  row  of  moles  "  mowdy- 
warps  "  that  had  been  trapped,  and  nailed  all  over  the 
"  cabin  "  as  it  was  called. 

From  the  hut  I  could  make  excursions  among  the  fruit 
trees,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  black  and  red,  as 
well  as  fruit  trees  of  more  magnificent  magnitude  that  held 
apples  and  pears. 

Ah !  it  was  a  happy  time,  and  I  could  go  on  much  longer. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  other  gardens,  but  before  1  do  I  will 
just  say  that  it  was  here  that  I  learned  to  smoke! 

Why !  its  out  again,  give  me  the  box  of  matches  and  then 
I  can  help  myself.  Yes !  I  stole  my  grandfather's  tobacco 
which  was  always  kept  in  a  jar  near  the  fireplace,  and  taking 
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one  of  his  old  clay  pipes  I  used  to  disappear  below  the  earth 
to  the  fire  of  one  of  the  forcing  frames  where  the  infant  plants 
were  produced,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  always  loved 
the  smell  of  tobacco,  though  at  that  time  among  my  people 
smoking  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  deadly  sins  and 
classed  with  dninkenness  and  kindred  wickednesses. 

I  want  to  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  my  grandmother  who, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  I  loved  very  much,  partly  because  she 
was  always  very  kind  to  me,  and  partly  because  she  was  a 
beautiful  old  woman,  that  is,  she  had  a  beautiful  face  of 
quite  aristocratic  mould  and  later  on,  when  I  had  grown  up, 
and  was  struggling  as  most  of  we  painters  have  to  struggle, 
she  died,  and  I  remember  going  to  the  old  house  the  day 
before  she  was  buried.  There  was  a  large  gathering  of 
visitors,  and  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  company 
all  went  out  into  the  garden  which  was  some  distance  away, 
probably  to  talk  matters  over,  and  I  alone  remained  in  the 
house. 

Now  I  have  always  had  a  great  horror  of  dead  bodies  but 
strange  to  relate,  after  a  short  time,  I  mechanically  stole 
upstairs  and  into  the  death  chamber.  I  uncovered  reverently 
the  old  lady's  face,  which  in  the  coldness  of  death,  looked 
beautiful  and  marble-like.  I  felt  in  my  pocket  and  found  a 
sketch  book  and  I  sat  down  and  made  a  pencil  drawing  of 
her  profile.  I  don't  think  that  will  interest  you  much,  but 
it  is  curious  what  strange  things  one  will  do  for  a  loved  one's 
sake.  I  couldn't  have  believed  it  possible  that,  at  that  time, 
I  could  have  remained  for  an  hour  and  a  half  alone  with  a 
dead  body,  but  so  it  was. 

During  one  of  my  painting  excursions  I  found  myself  in 
a  South  Wales  village,  a  village  with  a  name  that  no  English- 
man would  pronounce  in  a  thousand  years  unless  he  had  the 
pronunciation  given  to  him.  The  name  is  spelled  Laugharne, 
and  is  pronounced  Larne.  That  is  of  no  moment  however. 
It  is  a  very  quaint  and  interesting  place  \vith  a  ruined  castle 
that  Turner,  the  poet  in  paint,  once  made  a  picture  of.  By 
the  bye  one  part  of  the  village  is  known  as  the  cockle  village 
because  all  the  inhabitants  live  on  cockles,  that  is,  when  they 
can't  sell  the  cockles  they  gather  for  the  markets,  they  are 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  eat  them,  because  they  have 
no  money  to  buy  anything  else.  The  main  road  is  made  of 
cockle  shells.  In  rambling  around  the  village  I  chanced  to 
find  an  opening  in  a  wall,  without  gate,  leading  to  what  at 
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one  time  must  have  been  a  very  beautiful  old-world  garden. 
It  was  in  a  great  state  of  disorder  and  neglect,  but  was  still 
most  beautiful  from  a  painter's  point  of  view.  The  hedges  of 
box,  trimmed  into  fancy  shapes,  still  retained  most  of  their 
original  form,  and  the  fruit  trees  were  overgrown  with  ivy 
and  other  creeping  plants.  Near  this  spot  I  found  two  fruit 
trees  that  I  had  never  seen  before.  I  wonder  how  many 
Northerners  have  seen  a  medlar  tree  or  a  mulberry  tree  ? 
They  were  both  there. 

Well,  in  prowling  round  this  garden  I  came  upon  a  ruined 
house — mansion  I  might  call  it — all  the  windows  were  out, 
likewise  all  the  doors,  the  trees  had  forced  their  way  from 
the  outside  into  the  openings  that  were  all  around  the  ruined 
pile,  and  it  was  very  strange  to  see  the  branches  of  a  large 
horse-chestnut  overhanging  what  must  at  one  time  have  been 
a  handsome  staircase.  It  had  pushed  its  way  through  a 
window  opening,  and  as  the  roof  was  still  on  the  house  it 
gave  one  a  thrill  of  strangeness  to  find  a  great  tree  apparently 
growing  inside  a  building. 

This  kind  of  thing  was  going  on  all  over  the  house ;  there 
was  greenery  everywhere;  ivy  was  growing  over  the  balus- 
trade of  the  staircase.  Plant  life  had  pushed  itself  through 
every  crevice  as  though  it  was  curious  to  know  something 
about  how  that  queer  creature  man  behaved  in  his  habitations. 
I  explored  the  cellars  and  found  that  the  windows  had  been 
boarded  up,  and  the  place  was  only  lighted  from  a  few  chinks 
in  the  joining  of  the  boards.  On  the  floor  of  the  cellar  I 
discovered  some  potatoes  that  had  yards — I  am  not  exag- 
gerating— yards  of  growth  that  had  been  produced  by  the 
tuber  in  its  intense  desire  to  reach  the  light  offered  by  the 
chinks  in  the  boarded  windows.  Some  of  these  plants  were 
ten  yards  long.  How  vegetable  life  does  struggle  to  be  sure ! 
But  the  greatest  eye-opener  was  to  come  later. 

On  further  exploration  upstairs  I  found  myself  in  a  room 
open  to  the  elements — for  even  the  roof  here  was  partly 
uncovered — empty  of  everything  in  the  way  of  fittings.  Upon 
the  floor  was  lying,  quite  a  foot  deep,  thousands  of  letters 
and  papers  belonging  to  the  late  occupant.  Why  they  had 
been  left  there  I  had  not  the  least  idea. 

I  picked  up  and  read  scores  of  them,  many  were  of  the  most 
private  character,  letters  from  erring  women  to  a  man  who, 
I  found  later,  had  lived  in  the  house  and  was  the  parson  of 
the  parish.  Letters  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  mostly  from 
intellectual  and  refined  people,  some  were  tradesmen's 
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accounts,  the  mass  of  papers  there  must  have  been  the 
accumulation  of  fifty  or  sixty  years.  What  a  find  this  would 
have  been  to  a  novelist  or  an  author,  but  as  I  am  not  a 
literary  chap  I  put  one  or  two  of  them  into  my  pocket  as  a 
curiosity  and  left  the  rest  as  I  found  them. 

Doesn't  it  strike  you  that  this  was  most  extraordinary? 
It  did  me,  and  although  I  made  enquiries  in  the  village  I  was 
unable  to  glean  much  knowledge  of  the  late  vicar.  The  place 
had  been  left  owing  to  a  lawsuit  and  had  gradually  fallen 
into  decay  and  ruin.  The  owner  was  dead,  and  his  tomb- 
stone was  in  another  place.  But  later  on,  the  matter  im- 
pressed me  so  much,  that  I  made  a  point  of  looking  for  the 
tombstone.  I  found  it  without  much  difficulty,  and  was 
again  startled  to  find  only  a  man's  name  on  it  and  one  other 
word  "  Oblivion." 

Doesn't  that  suggest  all  kinds  of  things  to  you  ?  What  a 
story  an  imaginative  writer  could  weave  round  it  eh !  I 
have  known  many  gardens,  but  for  fascination  and  sugges- 
tiveness  I  have  not  found  its  equal.  It  is  getting  late, 
however,  and  some  evening  I  will  come  again  to  your 
"  Dukyernut,"  as  you  call  it,  and  tell  you  of  some  more 
gardens  and  things  connected  with  them. 

I  am  thankful  at  last  to  have  a  garden  of  my  own  where 
I  can  sit  and  ponder.  And  on  a  Sunday  evening,  when  the 
bell  of  the  church  has  ceased  its  brazen  discord  and  called 
the  worshippers  out  of  the  mellow  sunshine,  I  throw  myself 
in  a  deck  chair  in  the  shadow  of  the  house  and  revel  in  the 
warm  glow  of  the  slowly  sinking  sun  as  it  plays  upon  the 
poplar  trees,  and  on  the  flowers  and  foliage,  casting  a  cool 
green  shadow  athwart  the  close  cropped  grass  of  the  lawn 
where  Mick,  my  Irish  terrier,  rolls  over  and  over.  My  eyes 
wander  round  the  flower  beds  and  occasionally  stop  to  linger 
on  the  bloom  of  a  giant  sunflower  or  a  cluster  of  gleaming 
yellow  perennials  starting  forth  from  the  surrounding 
greenery.  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  light  playing 
on  the  purple  tops  of  the  beetroots  and  think  of  their  fast 
thickening  roots  that  soon  will  be  served  at  table.  I  notice 
half  a  dozen  butterflies  dodging  in  and  out  among  the 
flowers.  I  hear  the  busy  hum  of  a  bumble  bee  at  my  back 
and  truly  it  is  peace. 

I  close  my  eyes  for  a  moment  and  feel  a  happiness  that  is 
unspeakable.  At  last  I  have  a  garden  and  I  thank  my  Maker 
for  it ! 

I  must  go  now  for  I  have  used  all  the  matches ! 


JOHN    MASEFIELD. 

By  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

A  MONGST  living  men  of  letters  Mr.  John  Masefield  is 
^*  the  most  interesting  figure  now  before  the  public. 
Born  in  the  West  of  England,  he  was  trained  as  a  seaman 
on  the  ship  Conway,  and  afterwards  made  voyages  and 
saw  strange  cities  and  men.  He  has  roughed  it  round 
Cape  Horn,  and  sweltered  on  the  Line ;  he  has  been  a  farm 
labourer,  and  served  as  a  pot-boy  in  a  New  York  saloon, 
and  the  experiences  so  gained  provided  him  with  much 
material  for  his  first  ventures  in  verse  and  prose.  Since 
he  left  the  sea  his  pen  has  seldom  been  idle,  and  he  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  prolific  authors  of  the  day.  He 
has  written  a  large  volume,  "  The  Spanish  Main,"  on  the 
exploits  and  deeds  of  derring-do  of  the  old  buccaneers, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Julian  Corbett  and  Mr. 
Mowbray  Morris,  accurate  and  not  devoid  of  imagination. 
He  has  written  "A  Book  of  Discoveries,"  and,  as  if  to 
show  his  versatility,  compressed  with  admirable  skill  the 
whole  of  William  Shakespeare's  life,  plays  and  poems  into 
the  compass  of  a  shilling  volume,  and  also  composed  three 
novels  totalling  eleven  hundred  pages  that  would  add  to 
his  reputation  if  condensed  in  the  same  masterly  fashion. 
He  has  written  tragedies  on  subjects  widely  apart  as  the 
fight  for  the  mastery  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  days  of 
Cassivelaunus,  and  the  domestic  contest  for  a  shackless 
oaf  in  a  Gloucestershire  hamlet  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
He  has  written  adventure  books  for  boys:  on  sea  life  in 
Nelson's  time,  and  occasional  verses  in  magazines  that  go 
down  to  the  marrow  of  the  soul.  He  is  a  professional 
critic  :  a  maker  of  model  prefaces ;  and  quite  recently  gave 
to  the  world  a  poem  of  over  seventeen  hundred  lines, — a 
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rhymed  tract — making  a  powerful  appeal  to  dormant 
emotionalism,  which  roused  a  sensation  nearly  approaching 
that  caused  by  "  The  Absent-Minded  Beggar."  Not  quite, 
perhaps  because  one  was  an  appeal  to  Philip  drunk,  the 
other  to  Philip  sober. 

A  realist  saturated  with  romanticism,  Mr.  Masefield's 
weakest  productions  are  his  fictions.  They  are  generally 
thin  in  plot ;  the  dialogues  and  conversations  are  often  dry 
as  desiccated  straw,  and  many  of  the  characters  have 
scarcely  more  backbone  than  flecks  of  foam  blown  from  a 
wave's  crest.  All  are  sprinkled  with  passages  that  are  a 
pure  delight  to  read.  Intensely  susceptible,  his  originality 
of  style  cannot  be  gainsaid,  though  some  of  his  work  bears 
traces  of  Henley,  Washington  Irving,  Dana,  Cupples, 
Charles  Kingsley,  Robert  Buchanan  and  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
His  sense  of  humour,  never  large  or  highly  developed  in 
his  writings,  grows  less  and  less  as  the  years  go  by;  but 
he  has  a  disconcerting  knack  of  dropping  a  word  or 
sentence  in  the  middle  of  a  serious  situation  that  disturbs 
you  like  a  bad  joke  at  a  funeral.  He  did  once  try  to  be 
deliberately  funny,  and  the  result  was  disastrous.  The 
suppositous  joke  is  in  the  story  of  a  Liverpool  A.B.,  who 
buys  a  monkey  in  Panama,  takes  it  on  shipboard,  and 
chains  it  to  the  deck,  with  the  laudable  intention  in  his 
spare  time  of  teaching  the  animal  to  speak.  On  the 
voyage  round  Cape  Horn  the  weather  grows  Arctic.  The 
poor  beast  is  drenched  night  and  day,  but  remains 
obstinately  dumb  through  it  all,  and  the  enraged  sailor 
threatens  to  throw  it  overboard :  — 

Well  the  cold  green  seas  had  pretty  nearly  drowned  that 
little  monkey.  And  the  spray  had  frozen  over  him  like  a 
jacket  of  ice,  and  right  blue  his  lips  were,  and  an  icicle  was 
a  dangling  from  his  chin,  and  he  was  shivering  like  he  had 
an  ague.  "  Well,  ye  little  divvle,"  says  Billy,  "  for  the  last 
time,  will  ye  speak  ?  Are  ye  going  to  speak,  hey  ?  "  And 
the  monkey  spoke.  "  Speak  is  it?  Speak  is  it?  "  he  says, 
"  its  so  cold,  its  enough  to  make  a  little  fellow  swear." 
Its  the  solemn  gospel  truth,  that  story  is. 
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After  writing  that  Mr.  Masefield  probably  realised  that 
he  was  not  the  person  destined  to  dethrone  Mr.  "W.  W. 
Jacobs  as  the  national  salt  water  humourist. 

As  an  inventor  of  titles  for  books,  however,  he  certainly 
excels.  What  could  be  more  attractive,  for  instance,  than 
"A  Mainsail  Haul,"  or  "A  Tarpaulin  Muster,"  the  titles 
of  his  collected  early  stories  and  sketches?  Either  of 
these  is  like  a  seductive  tavern  sign  inviting  the  passing 
traveller  to  step  inside  the  hostelry  and  listen  to  old  seamen 
ashore  exchanging  seafaring  yarns.  And  the  yarns  are 
worth  listening  to. 

The  best  in  "A  Mainsail  Haul,"  "Don  Alfonso's 
Treasure  Hunt,"  relates  how  a  young  Trinidad  Spaniard, 
hearing  of  a  sunken  galleon,  charters  a  ship  and  sails  away 
on  the  usual  quest.  At  dusk  one  day  he  comes  in  sight 
of  land  where  no  land  should  be,  "  but,"  says  he,  "  where 
there's  land  there's  rum,"  and  at  once  anchors  his  ship 
and  goes  on  shore.  There  he  finds  a  little  calaboosa  with  a 
little  room  lit  by  a  red  lamp,  and  a  little  red  man  standing 
behind  the  bar,  and  coffins  round  the  walls  instead  of 
casks.  The  little  red  man  makes  him  welcome,  and  the 
two  drink  together  till  dawn,  when,  as  might  be  expected, 
everything  disappears  in  blue  flame,  and  the  Don  finds 
himself  on  the  strand  with  a  splitting  headache.  He 
whistles  for  his  men  :  there  is  no  reply.  He  rows  to  his 
ship  in  the  rotten  boat.  The  ship  is  rotting  too,  and 
grass-grown,  and  the  bones  of  the  crew  lie  beside  empty 
wine  barrels.  With  great  difficulty  he  gets  back  to  Port 
of  Spain,  and  there  discovers  that  an  absence  of  thirty 
years  has  left  him  a  white-haired  old  man. 

The  story  inevitably  suggests  imitation.  Substitute  a 
ne'er  do  weel  Yankee  for  a  roving  Dago :  the  Kaatskill 
mountains  for  an  unknown  island :  and  twenty  years  for 
thirty,  and  you  have  Kip  van  Winkle  in  a  nutshell.  But 
it  is  worth  reading  to  note  the  author's  skill  in  giving  a 
new  nautical  version  of  a  legend  that  has  had  many 
variants  since  the  Sleepers  of  Ephesus  awoke.  Mr.  Mase- 
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field's  freshness  of  treatment  on  well-worn  themes  is  also 
shown  in  "A  Deal  of  Cards,"  the  tale  of  a  reluctant  pirate 
whose  end  proved  that  no  man  can  escape  his  fate :  and 
"  The  Devil  and  the  Old  Man,"  a  sea  captain's  new  way 
of  snatching  a  soul  from  Satan.  The  book  is  further 
adorned  by  a  characteristic  drawing  from  Jack  B.  Yeats. 
"  Salt  Water  Ballads,"  a  small  bundle  of  chanties 
mainly  concerned  with  Henry  Morgan,  and  sacking  of 
towns,  and  buried  treasure, 

Gold    doubloons,    and    double    moydores,    louis    dor's    and 
portagues, 

have  the  real  ring.  All  are  short,  and  most  are  written 
in  the  catchy  ballad  metres  whose  rolling  rhythms  sing 
themselves  like  climbing  and  sliding  smoothly-sloping 
waves.  Possibly  to  avoid  monotony,  some  of  the  verses 
are  broken  up  by  abrupt  lines  that  do  not  scan.  One 
example,  the  last  verse  in  "  Prayer,"  will  serve  to  prove 
how  the  want  of  a  little  care  may  spoil  a  very  admirable 
piece  of  work  :  — 

And  in  the  dim  green  quiet  place  far  out  of  sight  and  hearing, 
Grant  I  may  hear  at  whiles  the  wash  and  thresh  of  the 
sea-foam 

About  the  fine  keen  bows  of  the  stately  clippers  steering 
Towards  the  lone  northern  star  and  the  fair  ports  of  home. 

Here,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  second  line  must  be  read 
either  as  an  hexameter  or  the  wrong  words  accented  to 
make  it  chime  with  those  coming  before  and  after:  — 

Heaving  over  tree-trunks,  gasping,  damning  at  the  flies  and 

heat, 
Longing  for  a  long  drink,  out  of  silver,  in  the  ship's  cool 

lazareet. 

And  April's  in  the  west  wind,  and  daffodils. 

are  halting  lines  similar  to  the  warning  examples  in  Jean 
Ingelow's  never-to-be-forgotten  "  Bequiescat  In  Pace." 
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A  ballad  measure  should  move  with  a  swing,  and  it  is 
surely  bad  art  to  make  occasional  lines  in  a  brief  poem 
go  limping  along  like  a  spirited  charger  trying  to  curvet 
and  prance  with  a  lame  foot.  In  spite  of  blemishes — 
easily  remedied — these  ballads  are  picturesque  and  strong. 
They  have  the  true  atmosphere  of  that  realm  of  romance 
we  all  know  but  cannot  define,  and  it  is  no  slight  praise 
to  say  they  rank  next  to  those  sea  masterpieces  "  The  Last 
Buccaneer,"  Leland's  "  Stand  from  Under/'  "  El  Capitan 
General,"  and  the  wonderful  anonymous  slaver's  song, 
"  Time  for  us  to  Go  "  :  than  which  anything  more  perfect  in 
its  genre  is  not  likely  to  be  written. 

A  re-issue  of  part  of  the  book  contains  the  poignant 
verses  on  "  C.L.M." :  the  cry  of  a  man  possessed  and 
anguished  by  the  pain  and  sorrow  of  maternity,  a 
passionate  expression  of  unavailing  regret  at  his  own 
impotence  when  face  to  face  with  an  inscrutable  mystery 
that  brought  agonising  experience  to  his  nearest  and 
dearest : — 

In  the  dark  womb  where  I  began 

My  mother's  life  made  me  a  man. 

Through  all  the  months  of  human  birth 

Her  beauty  fed  my  common  earth. 

I  cannot  see,  nor  breathe,  nor  stir, 

But  through  the  death  of  some  of  her. 

What  have  I  done  to  keep  in  mind 
My  debt  to  her  and  womankind  ? 
What  woman's  happier  life  repays 
Her  for  those  months  of  wretched  days  ? 
For  all  my  mouthless  body  leeched 
Ere  Birth's  releasing  hell  was  reached  ? 

What  have  I  done,  or  tried,  or  said 
In  thanks  to  that  dear  woman  dead? 
Men  triumph  over  women  still, 
Men  trample  women's  rights  at  will, 
And  man's  lust  roves  the  world  untamed. 

O  grave,  keep  shut  lest  I  be  shamed. 
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Only  a  man  of  intense  convictions  and  deep  feeling  could 
so  voice  his  inmost  thoughts  with  a  sincerity  that  disarms 
all  criticisms  except  one :  that  sufficient  value  is  not  given 
to  the  heavenly  compensations  accompanying  the  daily 
miracle  that  keeps  the  world  eternally  young. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  Mr.  Masefield  produced  a  novel 
named  "  Captain  Margaret."  The  captain  is  owner  of 
the  Broken  Heart,  a  ship  sailing  first  with  merchandise  to 
Jamestown,  in  the  new  colony  of  Virginia,  and  afterwards 
on  a  filibustering  raid  to  Darien.  His  companions  are 
two,  a  broken-down  reprobate  friend,  Perrin :  and  the 
real  navigator  of  the  ship,  a  disguised  pirate  called 
Captain  Cammock.  On  the  way  down  Channel,  Captain 
Margaret  goes  ashore  to  say  good-bye  to  an  old  sweetheart, 
Olivia,  now  on  her  honeymoon,  having  married  a  Mr. 
Stukeley,  well-born,  but  a  bully,  forger,  lecher,  liar  and 
thief.  In  danger  of  arrest,  and  hearing  the  Broken 
Heart's  destination,  Stukeley  hurries  his  wife  into  a  boat 
and  rows  to  the  ship  which  is  just  setting  sail.  Although 
it  is  a  hanging  matter,  Captain  Margaret,  for  the  wife's 
sake,  takes  them  on  board,  and  the  ship  gets  safely  away 
from  pursuing  officers  of  justice,  and  cannon  balls  from  a 
man-of-war. 

Up  to  this  point  the  story  goes  swimmingly  and 
excitingly  along,  but  from  the  moment  Stukeley  puts  his 
foot  on  deck  the  whole  thing  tumbles  to  pieces.  The 
fugitive  from  the  law  practically  takes  possession  of  ship, 
crew  and  captain.  He  insists  on  the  state  cabin,  gets 
drunk,  makes  love  to  his  wife's  stewardness,  invariably 
addresses  the  owner  as  "  Maggy  " ;  "  My  Maggy,"  "You 
ass,  Maggy  "  :  treats  the  others  as  children,  and  brings  a 
seaman  to  dine  with  them  in  the  saloon  without  protest. 
And  this  conduct  is  supposed  to  be  meekly  accepted  by 
burly  leaders  of  a  privateering  expedition !  Translated 
into  terms  of  ordinary  experience  the  incidents  of  the 
voyage  are  utterly  absurd.  To  Olivia,  a  refined  lady,  her 
husband  appears  perfect,  until  she  is  shown  a  letter 
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received  from  England  at  Jamestown  ordering  his  arrest. 
The  Governor  winks  at  his  escape,  and  the  Broken  Heart 
sails  south  the  same  night.  On  arrival  at  the  Main,  it  is 
decided  to  attack  the  town  of  Tolu.  Under  a  flag  of  truce 
Stukeley  deserts  to  the  enemy,  and  betrays  his  shipmates 
into  an  ambush  where  Captain  Margaret  is  wounded.  In 
the  interval  between  the  next  attack  Stukeley  marries  a 
Spanish  woman,  turns  Catholic,  and  is  found  dead  of 
yellow  fever  when  the  town  is  captured,  and  the  way  is 
clear  for  Margaret  to  marry  Olivia. 

So  ends  a  story  with  all  the  promising  elements  of  a 
rousing  romance  ruined  in  the  telling,  and  spoiled  by  a 
pervading  air  of  sickly  sentimentality.  The  only  flesh 
and  blood  person  is  the  melodramatic  villain  Stukeley, 
the  rest  are  tailor's  dummies  galvanised  into  temporary 
action.  The  talk,  feeble  and  prolix,  is  commonplace 
modern  English,  with  a  blend  of  Whitechapel,  and  leads 
a  reader  to  the  fatal  conclusion  that  whatever  is  said  or 
done  does  not  really  matter  in  the  least.  And,  scattered 
through  the  book,  there  are  bits  of  beautiful  descriptions 
of  sea  and  sky  and  lonely  ships  upon  the  waters  that  make 
one  wish  that  Mr.  Masefield  would  leave  the  writing  of 
wearisome  novels  and  vapid  trivialities  to  authors  better 
endowed  by  nature  for  the  purpose. 

"  Multitude  and  Solitude,"  the  next  novel,  opens  in  an 
up-to-date  London  theatre,  where  Roger  Naldrett  watches 
the  failure  of  his  first  play  and  listens  between  the  acts  to 
the  remarks  of  critics  and  audience  from  which  he  learns 
that  the  poetic  tragedy  is  "  damned  tommy-rot,"  is  like 
German  measles,  that  it's  "  tremendously  second-rate," 
"  simply  disgusting,"  that  it's  "  very  interesting  but  isn't 
a  play,"  that  "  Shakespeare  had  no  intellect,"  and  that 
English  drama  dated  from  1893.  One  gentleman  throws 
light  on  the  subject  in  this  way  :  — 

Now  we've  got  a  drama.  You  may  say  what  you  like 
about  these  Scandinavian  people,  and  Hauptmann,  and  what's 
the  name  of  the  French  feller  who  wrote  the  book  about 
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wasps?  They're  all.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Every  one 
of  them.  Like  the  Pre-Raphaelites  were;  but  put  them  beside 
our  English  dramatists ;  where  are  they  ? 

A  lady  in  the  gallery  advises  the  author  to  "  Gow  'ome." 
He  goes  home,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  while 
sitting  on  the  balcony,  receives  an  invitation  from  a 
feminine  lonely  neighbour  to  come  and  have  a  chat. 
Thinking  no  evil,  he  passes  an  hour  in  her  dark  drawing- 
room  when  the  husband  appears  and  naturally  wants  an 
explanation.  He  gets  one  in  crisp  language  from  the  wife, 
who  also  asks  questions  about  his  lateness  he  finds  difficult 
to  answer.  Roger  retires  with  a  savage  feeling  that  he  has 
been  made  a  tool  to  enforce  a  lesson  on  the  wrongs  of 
women.  This  scene,  full  of  dramatic  possibilities,  is  not 
pursued,  and  the  story  develops  in  other  directions. 

Roger  is  in  love  with  an  elusive  rich  Irish  girl,  Ottalie, 
now  in  town  with  Agatha,  her  companion,  on  the  way  from 
the  Continent  to  Ireland.  By  a  series  of  mistakes  he  fails 
to  meet  her  before  she  leaves,  follows  post-haste,  and  finds 
her  dead  at  home,  she  having  been  killed  in  a  boat  collision 
when  crossing  the  Irish  Channel.  As  a  living  person 
Ottalie  does  not  come  into  the  story  at  all,  but  she  is 
portrayed  as  an  ideal  woman,  and  referred  to  with  admira- 
tion right  through  the  book.  Everyone  speaks  of  her 
charm,  her  grace,  her  intelligence,  yet  to  the  last  she 
remains  a  mere  abstraction,  a  colourless  nonentity.  Nor 
can  the  impression  be  wondered  at  after  reading  the 
following :  — 

"Ottalie  was  a  fine  person,"  said  Lionel.  "She  had  such  a 
delicate,  quick  mind.  And  then.  I  don't  know.  One  can't 
describe  a  woman.  A  man  does  things  and  defines  himself 
by  doing  them,  but  a  woman  just  is.  Ottalie  just  was;  but 
I  don't  know  what  she  was.  I  think  she  was  about  the  finest 
thing  I've  ever  seen." 

"  Yes,"  said  Roger,  moistening  dry  lips.  "  She  was  like 
light." 

"  What  I  noticed  about  her,"  said  Lionel,  "was  her  fineness 
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....  it  was  like  being  with  someone  from  another  world. 
She  was  so  full  of  fun,  too.  She  had  a  way  of  doing  things 
simply." 

"  Yes,"  said  Roger,  "  I  shall  always  be  proud  to  have  lived 
among  a  race  which  could  bear  such  a  person." 

"  She  must  be  a  dreadful  loss,"  said  Lionel,  "to  anybody 
who  knew  her  well.  I'm  afraid  you  knew  her  well.  I  used 
to  think  of  her  when  I  was  in  Africa.  She  was  wonderful." 

"  She  was  a  wonderful  spirit,"  Roger  answered. 

This  Lionel  Heseltine,  whose  acquaintance  Roger  makes 
on  returning  to  London,  is  an  enthusiast  on  sleeping 
sickness,  which  he  Eas  had,  and  is  going  out  again  to  find  a 
cure  for  the  disease.  Roger,  though  his  play  is  now  a 
success,  persuades  himself  that  literature  is  humbug,  and 
joins  his  friend  on  a  new  expedition  to  Central  Africa 
where  the  tsetse  fly  is  most  virulent.  Their  troubles  are 
many.  Both  have  fever;  most  of  the  native  carriers 
desert,  and  steal  nearly  all  the  stores;  negroes  all  round 
them  die  like  sheep;  tropical  storms  deluge  them;  the 
nearest  white  man  is  a  month's  journey  away.  Then,  in 
the  midst  of  these  miseries,  Mr.  Masefield  christens  two 
black  bearers  "  Merrylegs  "  and  "  Jellybags."  From  that 
moment  interest  ceases ;  your  sympathies  melt  like  morning 
mist;  the  ludicrous  names  act  like  a  clown's  grin,  and 
when  the  long-sought-f  or  cure  is  found  the  reader  is  neither 
surprised  nor  sorry  when  the  travellers  learn  on  the  way 
home  that  their  discovery  has  been  anticipated  by  a  clever 
Jap.  A  meandering  talk  on  Ottalie  brings  the  book  to  a 
conclusion. 

That  vigorous  passages  on  men  and  manners  are  plentiful 
goes  without  saying ;  these,  for  instance  :  — 

"As  for  a  contractor  being  punished,  I  don't  suppose  it  has 
ever  happened.  It  makes  one  believe  in  hell." 

"  You  may  say  what  you  like  about  war.  Business  is  the 
real  curse  of  a  nation.  Business,  and  the  business  brain, 
and,  oh,  my  God,  the  business  man!  Swine.  Fatted, 
vulpine  swine." 
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"  Good  God,  Heseltine,  it  seems  to  me  terrible  that  a  man 
should  be  permitted  to  write  a  play  before  he  has  risked  his 
life  for  another,  or  for  the  State." 

"A  writer  without  high  and  austere  character,  is  a  panderer, 
a  bawd,  a  seller  of  Christ." 

The  comparative  failure  of  the  novel  is  largely  owing  to 
weakness  in  characterisation,  whereby  the  reader  receives 
the  impression  that  whatever  happens  might  just  as  well 
have  happened  in  the  moon.  This  becomes  even  more 
apparent  in  "  The  Street  of  To-Day,"  a  sequel  coming 
post-haste  on  the  heels  of  "  Multitude  and  Solitude,"  in 
which  Lionel  Heseltine  plays  the  principal  role,  and 
Naldrett  gradually  recedes  from  view. 

The  book  is  a  picture  of  the  modernest  middle-class 
society  in  the  Metropolis.  Women's  clubs,  militant 
Suffragettes,  post-impressionism,  Mendelism,  eugenics, 
Jahveh,  dislike  of  motherhood,  and  the  latest  craze  are  all 
discussed  and  passed  in  review.  The  prattle  is  quite 
harmless,  as  the  following  typical  example,  a  chat  between 
a  barrister  and  a  lady  of  culture,  shows :  — 

"  Who  is  Rennet?  " 

"  His  real  name  is  Mr.  Gavin,"  said  Dora.  "  I  call  him 
Rennet  because  he  makes  me  curdle." 

"  Is  that  the  young  man  sitting  alone?  "  said  Staunton. 
"  He  is  very  like  Archie  Strangeways.  You  know  Archie, 
don't  you,  Miss  Derrick  ?  He  wrote  a  book  of  verse  called 
The  Kiss  of  Passion.  Most  romantic.  Really  he's  a  most 
blameless  person,  who  lives.  Yes.  I  believe  he  lives  on 
rennet.  Like  this  scientist.  You'll  know  his  name,  Mr. 
Heseltine.  A  Russian.  Mechnikov.  Some  theory  about  sour 
milk.  Doesn't  he  live  on  sour  milk?  Or  is  it  the  Tartars? 
No.  The  Tartars  drink  mare's  milk.  What  was  that  book, 
Dora,  about  a  man  who  drank  mare's  milk  ?  I  remember 
now.  It's  in  one  of  Kingsley's  novels.  A  horrible  book 
about  illiterate  strong  men  who  are  very  good  at  Christianity. 
They  used  to  give  it  to  me  as  a  child.  Did  you  have  Kingsley 
as  a  child,  Miss  Derrick  ?  But  I  expect  you  were  very  good. 
I  don't  suppose  you  were  ever  very  Erastian,  were  you,  or 
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Puseyite?  Kingsley's  always  down  upon  people  who  are 
Erastians.  Or  is  it  some  other  sect?  If  I  were  a  heretic  I 
should  be  a  heretic  of  the  Uncreated  Light.  You  get  sud- 
denly luminous  just  at  the  saraband,  I  should  say  the  cum- 
merbund. It  must  be  most  impressive.  Besides  being  so 
good  for  dyspepsia.  There  is  a  new  cure,  isn't  there  for 
dyspepsia  ?  Did  you  see  about  it  in  the  paper,  Miss  Derrick  ? 
Something  to  do  with  sand,  and  running  thirty  miles.  You 
know  about  it,  I  expect,  Mr.  Heseltine.  Do  you  run  on  the 
sand,  or  do  you  take  it  in  a  little  milk  like — what  is  that 
stuff  one  has  to  take  in  milk  ?  I  shall  think  of  it  in  a  minute. 
You  know,  Dora.  It's  gone  out  of  my  head.  Not  phenacetin. 
Not  radium.  The  other  thing.  What  is  it  one  takes  in  milk, 
Mr.  Heseltine?  " 

"  Typhoid  germs?  " 

"Oh,  that's  very  arch  of  you.     No.     Not  those." 

This  kind  of  amiable  futility  leads  on  gently  through 
half  the  book,  and  then,  following  Grumio's  advice,  you 
shall  learn  how  Heseltine,  for  humanity's  sake,  projects  a 
new  medical  journal :  how  he  goes  a -wooing 'Rhoda  Derrick 
in  an  enchanted  April :  how  they  get  married,  and  go  on  a 
dismal,  sea-sickly  honeymoon  to  Lisbon,  and  return  to  live 
in  a  flat  in  St.  John's  Wood,  and  the  marriage  is  not 
consummated  because  the  bride  revolts  at  the  idea  of 
maternity  :  and  how  Lionel,  the  martyr  to  science,  instead 
of  the  adumbrated  high-class  journal,  starts  a  low-taste 
pandering  penny  weekly  called  "  Snip  Snap " — heaven 
only  knows  why,  and  how  both  he  and  the  trashy  rag  go 
under  in  the  maelstrom  of  Fleet  Street  journalism  when  a 
syndicate  of  financiers  launch  a  still  sillier  sheet  named 
"  Tip  Top  "  :  and  how,  notwithstanding  the  author's  skill, 
the  creatures  of  his  creation  are  not  vital  men  and  women, 
but  only  invertebrate  puppets  dancing  to  his  piping  with 
that  mock  earnestness  for  which  marionettes  are  renowned 
the  world  over. 

Of  three  pure  adventure  books  the  most  coherent  is  "  Jim 
Davies,"  a  tale  of  smugglers.  "  Martin  Hyde,"  dealing 
with  Monmouth's  rebellion,  frankly  follows  in  the  wake 
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of  Stanley  Weyman,  and  the  first  chapters  of  "  Lost 
Endeavour  "  are  almost  equal  to  the  kidnapping  of  David 
Balfour,  raising  high  hopes  of  sheer  romance;  but  when 
the  Virginia  plantations  are  left  behind  the  rest  of  the 
narrative  is  a  misty  mixture  of  indeterminate  description. 
All  the  volumes  bear  the  impress  of  conscientious  workman- 
ship, but  in  none,  except  in  rare  patches,  do  we  find  that 
joy  in  the  writing  that  sometimes  makes  the  merest  trifle  a 
pleasure  to  read.  A  notable  instance  is  the  lovely  picture 
in  "  A  Tarpaulin  Muster  "  of  a  ship  in  full  sail  appearing 
out  of  the  silence  and  luminous  haze  of  a  tropic  dawn. 
The  other  contents,  first  printed  in  a  local  newspaper,  are 
quite  negligible,  but  this  little  gem  of  word  painting  stills 
one's  breath  with  its  exquisite  harmony  of  colour  sound ;  it 
is  a  vision  so  delicate  that  it  seems  like  a  trick  of  the 
imagination. 

As  a  change  from  experimental  novels  came  the  play  of 
"  Nan,"  and  "  Nan "  stands  out  from  the  ruck  of  con- 
temporary stage  sophistications  as  a  triumph  of  dramatic 
artlessness.  Nowhere  else  does  Mr.  Masefield  grip  the 
essentials  of  existence  so  truly  as  in  this  drama  of  village 
life.  A  peasant  himself  at  heart,  he  knows  through  and 
through  the  characters  a  tiny  hamlet  breeds.  He  reveals, 
or  rather  allows  them  to  reveal,  the  hidden  springs  and 
motives  that  set  in  motion  the  actions  leading  down  to  an 
inevitably  tragic  end.  On  the  narrow  stage  of  a  small 
community  you  see  the  primitive  passions,  love,  hate, 
jealousy,  avarice  and  revenge  work  havoc  as  they  do  on 
the  greater  stages  of  the  world.  You  see  the  exercise  of 
free  will  in  subtle  subjection  to  the  unseen  hand  of  destiny 
weaving  a  coil  of  circumstance  from  which  there  is  only 
one  way  of  escape;  you  see  Gloucestershire  rustics,  drawn 
with  relentless  truth,  playing  the  age-old  game  of  conse- 
quences, and  you  are  stirred  as  profoundly  as  if  you  were 
watching  Lear  or  Agamemnon.  It  is  a  logical  evolution 
from  an  evil  deed.  If  Nan's  innocent  father  had  not  been 
hanged  in  mistake,  Nan — beautiful,  tender-hearted  Nan, 
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driven  to  desperation  by  the  treatment  of  her  callous 
relatives,  and  wild  with  the  memory  of  a  cruel  injustice, 
tardily  and  inadequately  atoned  for — would  never  have 
been  impelled  in  a  surging  revulsion  of  passion  and  heart- 
broken despair  to  take  revenge  on  her  recreant  lover. 

Shakespearean  in  its  truth  to  nature,  the  play  is  not  so 
much  a  picture  of  life  as  life  itself.  Terrible  in  its  stark 
realism  and  absolutely  convincing  in  the  interplay  of 
speech  and  act,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Masefield  was  influenced  by  Maeterlinck's  "  Intruder  " 
when  he  drew  Gaffer  Pierce,  the  mystic  symbolist  of 
Severn  side.  The  supreme  character  is  Mrs.  Pargetter, 
the  narrow-minded,  greedy  housewife,  who,  with  a  soul 
like  a  shrivelled  kernel,  is  consistent  from  start  to  finish. 
Mr.  Masefield  proves  himself  a  master  of  acute  observation 
when  he  pourtrays  her  hiding  the  blood-money  with  the 
remark,  "  That's  something,"  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  tragedy  culminates  and  her  schemes  are  laid  in  ruins. 
For  many  years  no  greater  play  than  this  has  been  produced 
on  the  English  or  any  other  stage. 

In  "Pompey  the  Great,"  Mr.  Masefield  has  tried  to 
revivify  the  dry  bones  of  history  with  only  partial  success. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Homan  rulers  used  Americanisms 
and  the  ejaculation  "  My  God,"  in  the  century  before 
Christ,  or  that  Roman  seamen  were  in  the  habit  of  singing 
chanties  beautiful  as  a  Greek  chorus  like  the  one  begin- 
ning:— 

Kneel  to  the  beautiful  women  who  bear  us  this  strange  brave 

fruit. 
Man  with  his  soul  so  noble  :  man  half  god  and  half  brute. 

Nor  is  it  understandable  how  the  weak,  vacillating  paste- 
board figure  here  presented  ever  earned  a  title  not  lightly 
bestowed  by  a  warlike  people.  There  is  a  kind  of  weak- 
ness that  enlists  sympathy :  there  is  another  that  begets 
indifference,  and  of  this  latter  Mr.  Masefield's  beaten  hero 
is  a  striking  example.  He  is  made  so  shafBing  that  even 
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a  Quaker  would  feel  impelled  to  shake  him.  And  this  is 
by  no  means  the  effect  intended.  Pompey  is  meant  to  be 
a  great  soul  meeting  his  fate  with  dignity;  in  this  play 
he  is  a  bleating  sheep  led  to  slaughter.  And  the  result 
is  entirely  due  to  the  author's  love  for  economy  in  words. 
The  convention  of  simplicity  in  speech  is  carried  so  far 
that,  like  a  slender  bridge,  it  breaks  down  under  the 
slightest  extra  weight.  Scarcely  tolerable  in  a  season's 
novel,  it  is  positively  irritating  when  used  as  a  medium 
in  one  of  the  great  crises  of  imperial  Rome.  By  it 
Pompey  is  robbed  of  all  majesty,  and  he  goes  to  his  doom 
like  a  timid  bankrupt  facing  the  ordeal  of  examination. 

From  the  rival  of  Caesar  and  his  death  on  Nile's  hot 
strand  to  the  conversion  of  a  lascivious  drunken  prize- 
fighting poacher  in  modern  England  is  a  leap  that  Mr. 
Masefield  takes  with  comparative  ease,  for  art  needs  little 
help  from  time  and  place,  and  the  spirit  of  man  is  the 
same  to-day  as  yesterday  under  every  guise.  "  The 
Everlasting  Mercy"  is  a  poem  where  the  author's  feminine 
qualities  swim  to  the  surface.  It  is  over-coloured  and 
full  of  hysteria,  and  while  none  can  deny  the  high  ethical 
ideals  and  purpose  which  inspired  it,  the  popularity  and 
praise  it  met  with  is  a  clear  proof  how  low  is  the  standard 
by  which  the  majority  judge  the  divinest  art  of  all. 
Divorced  from  the  spiritual  fervour  and  atmosphere  of 
the  penitent  form  it  could  not  live  on  its  poetical  merits 
alone.  It  is  a  study  of  uncontrolled  emotionalism,  of 
violent  contrasts :  black  against  white  :  the  stained  sinner 
against  the  spotless  saint.  The  dominant  note  is  exag- 
geration both  in  deed  and  expression,  and  this  exaggera- 
tion is  the  reason  why  it  has  proved  so  attractive  to  half 
the  pulpits  in  England,  and  roused  mental  anoemics  to 
murmurs  of  admiration ;  and  yet  these  admirers  would 
shudder  to  come  in  actual  contact  with  a  hero  whose 
expletives  vie  with  those  of  the  navvy  on  whom  the  bishop 
retorted  that  he  would  not  call  a  spade  a  spade  but  a 
bloody  shovel. 
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This  purple  embroidery  of  language  is  an  inartistic 
device  when  carried  to  excess;  the  great  masters  of  style 
use  it  sparingly;  an  arrow  flies  no  surer  to  the  centre 
because  the  feather  is  dyed  in  crude  tints.  The  poem  is 
popular  mainly  for  one  reason :  it  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  brutal  and  religious  instincts  within  us.  Many 
people  who  seldom  read  poetry  are  carried  off  their  feet 
by  the  rush  of  vigorous  verse;  the  blank  spaces  excite 
strange  shivers  and  sensations,  and  the  raptures  of  the 
conversion  produce  sympathetic  exaltations. 

Written  in  short  tetrameter  lines,  the  measure  so  effective 
in  Butler's  "  Hudibras,"  many  of  the  couplets  in  "  The 
Everlasting  Mercy  "  bear  the  impress  of  that  famous  but 
little  read  classic;  e.g.  :  — 

I  learned  with  what  a  rosy  feeling 
Good  ale  makes  floors  seem  like  the  ceiling, 
And  how  the  moon  gives  shiny  light 
To  lads  as  roll  home  singing  by't. 

As  sure  as  skilly's  made  in  prison 
The  right  to  poach  that  copse  is  his'n. 

Jane,  fetch  the  punch  bowl  to  the  gemmen; 
And  mind  you  don't  put  too  much  lemon. 

I  wish  I  knew  if  they'd  a-got 
A  kind  of  summut  we've  a-not. 

And  Joe,  and  Si,  and  Nick,  and  Percy 
Trolled  together  topsy  versy. 

These  extracts  show  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
Restoration  poet's  great  epic :  and  then  we  hear  the  other 
voice — Mr.  Masefield  has  two  voices,  like  a  ventriloquist, 
chanting  the  following  :  — 

The  chapel  glowed,  the  nave,  the  choir, 

All  the  faces  became  fire 

Below  the  eastern  window  high 

To  see  Christ's  star  come  up  the  sky. 
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Then  they  lifted  hands  and  turned, 
And  all  their  lifted  fingers  burned, 
Burned  like  the  golden  altar  tallows, 
Burned  like  a  troop  of  God's  own  Hallows, 
Bringing  to  mind  the  burning  time 
When  all  the  bells  will  rock  and  chime 
And  burning  saints  on  burning  horses 
Will  sweep  the  planets  from  their  courses 
And  loose  the  stars  to  burn  up  night. 
Lord  give  us  eyes  to  bear  the  light. 

That  fine  passage  of  literary  English  is  supposed  to  be 
the  outspoken  reverie  of  Saul  Kane  the  hero,  the  foul- 
mouthed  wastrel  whose  daily  speech  is  the  broadest 
vernacular,  on  seeing  the  church  windows  lit  by  the  full 
moon  at  midnight,  five  minutes  after  being  half  killed  in 
a  boxing  match,  and  who  is  now  staggering  back  with 
his  mates  to  get  roaring  drunk  in  the  village  hush  shop. 
That  illiterate  men  have  seen  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams :  and  that  wicked  men  have  been  suddenly  con- 
verted and  their  feet  set  on  the  Shining  Way  is,  thank 
heaven,  universally  true,  but  that  a  spiritual  change  has 
turned  a  limited  vocabulary  into  a  stream  of  pure  poetic 
expression  at  the  same  time  has  not  happened  since  the 
gift  of  tongues  in  Pentecostal  fire.  The  fight  in  the  field, 
and  the  verbal  encounter  with  the  parson  are  vividly 
etched ;  but  the  orgie  at  the  inn,  the  running  amok  in  the 
streets,  and  the  mother's  harangue  when  recovering  her 
child  are  all  overdrawn,  with  the  design  to  heighten  the 
effect.  How  unnecessary  such  a  method  is  can  be  seen 
in  "The  Northern  Cobbler,"  where  the  theme  of  a  drunkard 
and  wife-beater's  conversion  is  treated  by  a  consummate 
artist.  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  decry  Tennyson ;  and  we 
have  no  writer  worthy  to  loose  his  shoe  latchet.  The 
converted  cobbler  who,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  has  the 
courage  to  resist  the  well-meant  neighbourly  advice  of 
blacksmith  and  parson,  and  apostrophises  the  sinister 
bottle  of  gin  :  — 
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Stan'  'im  theer  i'  the  naame  o'  the  Lord  an  the  power  ov  'is 

Graace, 
Stan'  'im  theer,  fur  I'll  loook  my  hennemy  strait  i'  the  faace, 

is  a  much  more  consistent  and  manly  figure  than  the 
hectic  hero  who  is  most  effective  in  the  limelight.  "  The 
Everlasting  Mercy  "  is  interesting  for  its  rapid  kaleidos- 
copic changes  of  incident,  for  its  religious  fervour,  and 
as  a  study  in  psychology :  but  its  most  ardent  admirers 
will  hesitate  on  reflection  to  call  it  a  superlative  poem. 

Stimulated  by  its  success  and  with  the  plaudits  still 
ringing  in  his  ears,  Mr.  Masefield  produced  the  loudly- 
heralded  poem  "  The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street."  In  sober 
truth  it  is  not  so  much  a  poem  as  a  poetised  police  gazette 
report.  A  poet  has  a  perfect  right  to  choose  his  own 
subject :  but  what  we  look  for  in  a  poem  is  poetry,  not 
metrical  Zolaism.  We  all  know  those  village  stories  of 
lust  and  sin  and  shame  and  suffering,  but  in  order  to 
wring  our  hearts  with  the  poignant  tragedies  of  the  poor, 
is  it  the  highest  art  to  ply  the  fine  rake  so  assiduously  in 
the  festering  heap  of  gross  sensuality?  Great  craftsmen 
know,  and  none  better  than  Mr.  Masefield,  the  sublime 
virtue  of  reticence,  and  he  who  wrote 

All  the  tides  triumph  when  the  white  moon  fills, 
Down  in  the  race  the  toppling  waters  shout, 
The  breakers  shake  the  bases  of  the  hills, 
There  is  a  thundering  where  the  streams  go  out, 
And  the  wise  shipman  puts  his  ship  about 
Seeing  the  gathering  of  the  waters  wan, 
But  what  when  love  makes  high  tide  in  a  man  ? 

has  discrimination  enough  to  attain  his  object  without 
harrowing  our  feelings  by  meticulous  sordid  details. 
When  we  have  read  through  this  painful  history  the 
retrospect  resembles  a  wilderness  of  woe  where  the 
scattered  sparks  of  poetry  are  like  half-hidden  glow- 
worms dimly  shining  in  the  shadows  of  a  melancholy 
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night.     Short   as   our   memories   are   we   remember  that 
George  Crabbe,  though  he  could  not  write  such  a  line  as 

Stars  make  the  glimmering  pool  a  golden  fleece, 

has  not  yet  been  superseded  as  a  painter  of  lowly  lives. 

Mr.  Masefield's  chief  characteristic  is  sympathy,  sym- 
pathy in  its  widest  sense,  and  in  these  later  works  the 
immeasurable  sadness  of  the  world  seems  to  oppress  him 
like  a  forecasting  shadow  of  doom.  But  he  is  so  lovable 
a  man,  so  chivalrous,  so  tender-hearted,  so  noble-souled 
that  he  draws  you  to  him  as  the  magnet  draws  the  steel. 
He  is  still  young,  and  let  us  hope  the  man  who  gave  us 
"Nan,"  "Cargoes,"  the  "Consecration"  in  Salt  Water 
Ballads,  and  the  haunting  "  Epilogue  "  to  Sea  Life  in 
Nelson's  Time,  will  have  time,  opportunity,  and  inclina- 
tion in  the  future  to  give  us  more  than  one  epic  or 
dramatic  masterpiece.  Meanwhile,  taking  an  unbiassed 
view  of  his  achievements,  how  shall  we  estimate  him? 
Is  he  a  genius?  Yes.  A  great  genius?  Not  yet. 


ARTHUR    SYMONS. 

By  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 

*"P HE  beneficial  influence  of  that  anchorite  of  art,  Walter 
Pater,  on  English  criticism  has  been  continued  and 
extended  by  his  disciple,  Mr.  Arthur  Symons.  In  many 
respects  the  disciple  is  a  distinct  advance  on  the  master ; 
for  the  former  has  not  only  the  same  exquisite  taste  and 
judgment  for  what  is  best  in  literature,  art,  music  and  the 
drama,  but  he  writes  in  a  style  of  equal  beauty  yet  greater 
clearness.  In  the  prose  of  Pater  is  often  something  strange, 
remote — fantastic  almost ;  there  is  balance,  cadence,  music 
in  the  sentences  which  enamour  the  reader.  But  lucidity 
is  sometimes  lacking,  and  this  proves  a  stumbling  block 
to  those  hurried  readers  who  have  not  sufficient  intelli- 
gence to  appreciate  its  qualities.  In  the  prose  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons  the  ideas  are  always  clearly  expressed, 
even  when  dealing  with  subtle  questions  of  aesthetic  taste 
which  tax  language  to  its  limits.  He  is,  too,  a  poet  of 
distinction,  and  he  brings  to  aid  his  critical  judgments 
that  power  of  vision  which  makes  the  poet  superior  to  the 
ordinary  uninspired  critic.  All  the  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Symons  are  on  literature  and  the  arts,  and  he  approaches 
his  subjects  as  a  lover  of  the  beautiful.  He  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  strenuous  missionary  forms  of  modern 
literature,  the  propaganda  play,  the  novel  with  a  purpose 
do  not  appear  to  interest  him  as  such.  Questions  of  moral 
and  social  progress,  of  material  betterment  of  the  people 
which  all  our  vital  literature  of  to-day  takes  for  its  subject, 
he  lets  pass  by.  Spiritual  and  aesthetic  beauty  and  the 
loveliness  of  nature  are  what  he  seeks,  and  on  these  he 
writes  with  soundness  of  judgment  and  the  most  refined 
and  delicate  appreciation. 
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Mr.  Symons  was  born  in  Wales  in  the  year  1865  of 
Cornish  parentage.  He  is  still  living,  and  he  informs  us 
that  his  recreations  are  "  hearing  and  playing  music, 
seeing  dancing."  He  has  accomplished  a  fairly  large 
amount  of  literary  work  as  critic.  The  most  important  is 
"The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry,"  published 
in  1909.  The  romantic  movement  began,  according  to 
Mr.  Symons,  about  the  opening  of  the  19th  century.  He 
defines  romantic  as  "  the  quality  of  imagination,"  and  this 
quality  is  seen  as  a  kind  of  atmosphere  which  adds  strange- 
ness to  beauty.  He  illustrates  his  meaning  by  a  passage 
of  quiet  beauty,  admirable  as  a  prose  picture  and  penetra- 
tive as  a  criticism  of  English  literature :  a  passage  which 
remains  with  us  like  the  memory  of  a  beautiful  painting. 

I  was  walking  one  afternoon  along  one  of  the  slopes  of 
Hampstead  Heath,  just  above  the  Vale  of  Health,  and  I  saw 
close  beside  me  a  line  of  naked  autumn  trees,  every  twig 
brown  and  separate  :  a  definite  solid  thing,  beautiful  in 
structure,  sober  and  admirable  in  colour,  just  such  branches 
as  one  would  see  in  any  clear  country,  where  everything  is 
distinctly  visible,  in  Italy  or  in  Spain.  But,  at  some  distance, 
on  the  higher  edge  of  the  heath,  against  the  sky,  there  was 
another  line  of  naked  trees,  and  over  their  whole  outline 
there  was  a  soft,  not  quite  transparent  veil  of  mist,  like  the 
down  on  fruit :  you  saw  them  and  the  general  lines  of  their 
structure,  but  you  saw  them  under  a  more  exquisite  aspect, 
like  an  image  seen  in  a  cloudy  mirror.  Nothing  that  was 
essential  in  their  reality  was  lost,  but  they  were  no  longer 
the  naked,  real  thing;  nature  had  transformed  them,  as  art 
transforms  nature.  So  imagination,  in  the  English  poets 
transforms  the  bare  outlines  of  poetical  reality,  clothing  them 
with  an  atmosphere  which  is  the  actual  atmosphere  of 
England. 

And  he  adds,  not  in  Homer  or  Dante  or  any  poet  of  a 
bright  clear  land  is  there  a  passage  like  those  lines  of 
Keats:  — 

Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 
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In  these  two  lines  we  get  the  equivalent  of  that  atmosphere 
which,  in  England,  adds  mystery  to  the  beauty  of  natural 
things. 

Combining  as  he  does  wide  reading  in  literature  with 
scholarly  judgment,  exquisite  taste  and  poetic  fervour, 
Mr.  Symons  is  able  to  sum  whole  epochs  of  poetry  in 
words  which  kindle  and  reveal.  But  with  all  his  warmth 
and  enthusiasm  he  is  sound  and  sweetly  reasonable  in  his 
conclusions.  Here  is  a  passage  on  English  poetry  from 
the  time  of  Chaucer :  — 

No  one  has  ever  written  more  lucidly  or  more  tenderly  than 
Chaucer,  more  nobly  or  more  musically  than  Spencer,  but  to 
Chaucer  poetry  was  exclusively  the  telling  of  a  story,  and  to 
Spencer  it  was  partly  picture-making  and  partly  allegory. 
To  the  supreme  Elizabethan  it  was  life,  every  action  of  the 
will,  the  mind,  and  the  soul ;  and  there  is  not  so  much  poetry 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  it  is  more  often  than 
not  in  scattered  splendours  and  fragments  severally  alive. 
The  "  metaphysical  "  poets  of  the  iyth  century  brought  all 
the  gifts  of  the  Magi,  and  they  brought  pure  gold,  but  some 
were  clouded  with  incense  and  some  too  heavily  perfumed 
with  myrrh.  Until  the  eighteenth  century,  imagination  if 
not  always  a  welcome  guest,  had  never  been  refused  admit- 
tance. The  eighteenth  century  shut  the  door  on  imagination. 
Before  that  century  was  over  Pan  grew  uneasy  in  the  park, 
and  impatient  to  return  to  the  forest. 

And  again  :  — 

It  was  Dionysus  that  awoke  in  Burns,  and  has  never  been 
out  of  the  blood  of  any  authentic  poet  since.  Burns  is  neither 
eighteenth  nor  nineteenth  century,  neither  local  nor  tem- 
porary, but  the  very  flame  of  man,  speaking  as  a  man  has 
only  spoken  once  or  twice  in  the  world.  He  taught  no  one 
anything  that  anyone  could  learn,  but  this  ploughman  was 
Apollo  to  Admetus,  incarnate  song.  After  Bums,  though  no 
one  could  sing  like  him,  no  one  has  returned  to  the  delusion 
that  the  poet  need  not  be  a  singer.  Romance  rose  out  of  the 
grave  of  Chatterton,  and  poetry  after  Burns  was  no  longer  in 
bondage  to  the  prose  and  rational  mind. 
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The  foregoing  passages  are  at  once  a  keen  analysis 
and  a  splendid  appreciation  of  poets  like  Crashaw,  Geo. 
Herbert,  Henry  Yaughan  the  Silurist;  and  pace  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  the  picture  of  Pan  restless  in  the  park 
and  longing  to  be  back  in  the  forest,  is  a  brilliant  thrust, 
not  undeserved,  at  the  artificiality  of  the  18th  century. 

In  developing  his  thesis  of  the  romantic  movement  in 
English  poetry  Mr.  Symons  says :  — 

Imagination,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  is  sight,  not  wonder, 
a  thing  seen,  not  an  opening  of  the  eyes  to  see  it.  The  great 
poets,  the  great  visionaries,  have  always  seen  clearly ;  when 
they  have  seen  furthest  as  with  Dante  when  he  saw  heaven 
and  hell,  they  have  seen  without  wonder.  The  romantic 
movement  is  simply  the  reawakening  of  the  imagination,  a 
reawakening  to  a  sense  of  beauty  and  strangeness  in  natural 
things,  and  in  all  the  impulses  of  the  mind  and  the  senses. 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  poets  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  he  says  :  — 

It  was  at  this  time  that  nature  from  being  a  background, 
came  forward  and  seemed  likely  to  dwarf  the  human  figures 
in  the  landscape.  Objects,  that  had  been  seen  detached, 
without  atmosphere,  were  seen  by  Wordsworth  in  pure  white 
light,  which  Keats  caught  in  a  prism  of  his  own,  and  Shelley 
turned  to  moonlight. 

Turning  from  these  truly  inspired  criticisms  to  his  more 
sober  pronouncements,  we  read  that  "Wordsworth  was 
the  leader  and  Coleridge  the  authentic  law-giver  of  the 
romantic  emancipation,"  and  that  "  Coleridge  brought  a 
new  witchcraft  into  poetry." 

In^this  volume  Mr.  Symons  deals  with  some  eighty  or 
ninety  poets  separately,  and  he  also  gives  a  short  essay 
on  some  minor  singers.  The  book  is  a  comprehensive 
and  exhaustive  account  of  a  most  important  movement  in 
English  literature.  The  variety  and  charm  of  the  style  is 
maintained  throughout  and  the  wealth  of  ideas  never  fails. 
At  times,  when  dealing  with  the  sentimentalists,  he 
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indulges  in  quiet  and  delicate  irony,  a  rare  and  unusual 
quality  in  his  writings. 

The  book  of  travel,  or  rather  of  sojourn,  entitled  "Cities" 
is  an  account  of  his  stay  in  Rome,  Venice,  Constantinople 
and  several  other  cities  of  Europe.  This  work  is  no  mere 
description  of  the  outside  appearance  of  these  places,  with 
dreary  catalogues  of  their  buildings  and  objects  of  interest. 
The  "  machine-made "  book  of  travel  with  its  common- 
place photographs  and  its  still  more  commonplace  obser- 
vations is  far  too  much  with  us  in  these  days  of 
tourist  agencies.  "  Cities "  is  a  record  of  impressions 
received  by  a  mind  sensitive  to  beauty,  responsive  to 
the  poetry  of  the  past :  capable  of  appreciating  the  wonder 
and  magnificence  of  great  cities,  yet  seeking  out  and 
capturing  the  shy  and  evasive  beauties  which  show  them- 
selves only  to  the  sympathetic.  Cities,  for  Mr.  Symons, 
like  people,  have  souls.  He  tries  to  win  their  confidence, 
draw  out  their  secrets.  He  studies  them  under  various 
aspects,  seeing  all  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  describing 
them  with  the  eloquence  of  a  poet ;  and  above  all,  piercing 
to  that  inner  meaning,  of  which  their  visible  greatness  is 
the  symbol.  Ever  striving  after  that  vrai  verite  which, 
he  says,  "  one  imagines  to  exist  somewhere  on  this  side  of 
ultimate  attainment." 

Without  attempting  to  be  didactic  or  historical,  this 
quiet  dreamer  illuminates  the  past  history  of  a  great  city 
by  a  few  magic  sentences,  compressing  "  Empires  of  glory 
in  a  narrow  hour,"  and  paints  with  flawless  strokes  the 
remains  of  its  ancient  beauty.  To  Mr.  Symons  the 
Eternal  City  is  still  Pagan  Rome.  In  those  ruins  which 
have  lasted  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  he  sees  "  the 
true  Rome,  the  Rome  which  really  exists."  "  I  had  come 
to  Rome,"  he  says,  "  thinking  it  was  as  the  city  of  the 
Popes  that  I  should  see  the  Eternal  City.  I  was  filled 
only  with  the  eternity  of  an  art  wholly  the  work  of  men's 
hands  as  I  turned  away  from  the  Forum." 

In  one  of  his  prefaces  Mr.  Symons  speaks  of  himself 
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*'  as  meshed  about  with  the  variable  and  too  clinging 
appearances  of  things,  as  weak  before  the  delightfulness 
of  earthly  circumstance,"  and  indeed,  in  him  there  is  that 
philosophical  paganism  which  is  never  absent  from  the 
true  artist.  He  unites,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power 
of  living  in  the  finite  and  the  infinite  at  the  same  time. 
He  has  an  artistic  enjoyment  in  the  delights  of  the  senses, 
without  any  trace  of  hedonism,  and  he  never  loses  that 
touch  of  mysticism,  that  consciousness  that  in  all  beauty 
is  something  beyond  us,  suggestive,  emblematic,  in  a 
word,  spiritual.  His  last  reverie  on  the  Eternal  City 
takes  the  form  of  a  contrast  with  London  and  Paris. 
London,  with  its  spectacle  of  feverish,  unslackening  life 
is  too  absorbing;  and  Paris  is  too  much  the  city  of  the 
senses  and  of  the  ideas  of  pure  reason.  "  But  Rome,"  he 
says,  "has  freed  me  from  both  these  tyrannies,  the  tyranny 
of  the  senses  and  of  the  ideas  of  pure  reason.  It  neither 
absorbs  me  too  much  in  material  things  nor  forces  me  into 
too  rapid  mental  conclusions.  So  much  of  the  world's 
history  lies  about  here,  in  these  stones,  like  a  part  of 
nature,  and  with  so  far  more  significant  a  meaning  than 
in  the  mere  picturesque  heaping  of  natural  forces. 
Empires  have  lived  and  died  here;  the  great  spiritual 
empire  of  the  Western  world  still  has  its  seat  upon  the 
seven  hills;  here  are  all  the  kingdoms  of  art;  and  is  it 
possible  to  find  anywhere  a  more  intimate  message  than 
in  these  voices,  in  this  eloquent  Roman  silence  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  a 
literary  style  save  by  quotation,  but  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Symons  it  is  difficult  to  choose  quotations  where  all  is  so 
finished  in  construction,  so  tenderly  sympathetic,  so 
profoundly  suggestive.  In  the  "  Venice  "  especially,  these 
qualities  are  most  marked.  The  beauty  of  Venice  lends 
itself  perfectly  to  his  delicate  exactitude  of  description, 
his  refined  and  musical  phrasing.  "  In  Venice,"  he  says, 
"  you  are  reminded  of  the  East  at  every  step ;  yet  after  all 
its  interest  is  precisely  that  it  is  not  Eastern,  that  it  is 
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really  of  the  West,  and  that  it  has  given  a  new  touch  of 
the  fantastic  to  the  fantasy  which  we  call  oriental." 
Of  Saint  Mark's  he  says  :  — 

The  church  is  like  an  immense  jewel,  a  piece  of  goldsmith's 
work,  in  which  the  exquisite  and  the  fantastic  are  carried  to 
so  rare  a  beauty,  in  their  elaborate  mingling,  as  to  attain 
almost  to  a  perfection  in  spite  of  themselves.  It  is  not  for 
its  proportions  that  it  comes  to  be,  in  a  sense,  the  most 
beautiful  church  in  the  world,  but  because  it  has  the  changing 
colours  of  an  opal,  and  the  soft  outlines  of  a  living  thing. 
It  takes  the  reflection  of  every  cloud,  and  in  certain  lights 
flushes  into  a  rose,  whitens  to  a  lily.  You  enter  and  your 
feet  are  upon  a  pavement  which  stretches  away  in  coloured 
waves  like  a  sea  :  over  your  head  is  a  sky  of  pure  gold,  a 
jewelled  sky,  in  which  the  colours  and  the  patterns  are  the 
history  of  the  whole  world.  The  gold,  when  the  light  shakes 
it,  glitters  in  one  part  like  rock-crystal,  in  another  like  gilt 
chain  armour.  Rosy  lights  play  upon  it,  and  the  very  vault 
dies  away  in  soft  fire. 

We  seem  to  accompany  him  about  that  beautiful  city, 
strolling  down  her  narrow  alleys,  crossing  her  broad 
squares  and  bridges  or  gliding  in  a  gondola  down  her 
canals,  all  the  time  listening  to  his  grave  and  meditative 
talk.  For  these  essays  have  an  intimate  charm,  they  allow 
us  to  share  his  moods,  always  a  little  melancholy.  "  In 
Venice,  merely  to  live  is  a  luxury/'  he  says;  but  he  finds 
an  element  of  sadness  in  the  sound  and  colour  of  her  waters 
and  almost  a  monotony  in  her  many  choice  and  beautiful 
things. 

Among  other  of  his  writings  are  "  Spiritual  Adven- 
tures," which  recall,  though  not  imitatively,  Pater's 
"  Imaginary  Portraits."  "  The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Literature,"  a  book  which  opens  a  path  for  the  reader 
who  seeks  to  learn  something  of  a  movement  destined,  as 
Mr.  Symons  says,  to  grow  and  "  to  become  a  kind  of 
religion  with  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
sacred  ritual."  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
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Browning,"  and  "  Studies  in  Seven  Arts."  These  volumes 
make  up  a  body  of  work  which  in  form  and  content  places 
it  among  the  best  in  modern  literature. 

Mr.  Symons  has  won  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  our 
writers.  I  cannot  say  he  has  achieved  a  wide  popularity ; 
his  work  is  not  the  kind  which  shouts  at  you  across  the 
street  to  gain  your  attention.  But  it  must  command  the 
admiration  of  all  who  delight  in  literature.  It  is  never 
commonplace  in  expression,  it  never  lacks  ideas.  With 
a  complete  mastery  of  our  language  he  combines  the 
restraint  of  an  exquisite  taste.  He  is  no  word-spinner 
attempting  to  hide  his  poverty  of  ideas  by  a  torrent  of 
adjectives  and  vain  repetitions.  He  respects  words  and 
never  so  misuses  them.  He  does  not  adopt  that  exces- 
sively familiar  manner  of  those  modern  critics  who 
attempt,  as  it  were,  to  sit  at  your  elbow  and  chat  about 
their  subject.  None  the  less  he  has  a  style  distinctly 
personal  and  sincere.  His  prose  has  ease,  suppleness, 
rhythm.  It  is  quietly  beautiful,  not  luxurious,  its  fabric 
is  woven  of  intellectual,  sensuous,  aBsthetic  and  emotional 
threads,  and  the  whole  is  harmonised  as  in  a  choice 
tapestry. 

I  have  already  said  he  is  a  poet  of  distinction,  and 
certainly  he  appeals  to  us  most  when  we  are  in  the  mood 
for  what  is  quiet  and  choice.  He  has  not  the  lyrical  gift, 
his  poetry  is  too  finished  to  be  spontaneous  and  lyrical. 
Much  of  it  is  melancholy  and  shows  signs  of  languor; 
and  the  influence  of  Ernest  Dowson  can  be  traced.  He 
is  not  one  of  the  born  poets  who  sing  because  they  must. 
Rather,  I  should  say,  his  work  has  the  marks  of  a  thing 
achieved;  but  none  the  less  a  thing  beautiful  in  form 
and  full  of  verbal  music. 

He  has  little  dramatic  power;  emotions  felt  in  solitude, 
the  contemplation  of  beautiful  scenery,  thoughts  on  a 
picture,  music,  are  among  his  themes.  He  touches  all  the 
chords  of  the  lyre  of  Love.  Longing,  attainment,  es- 
trangement, parting.  A  note  of  joyousness  is  sounded  in 
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the  earlier  poems,  which  in  the  series  entitled  "  London 
Nights,"  is  at  times  light  and  almost  frivolous;  but  his 
attitude  towards  the  master  passion  is  modern  and  self- 
conscious,  as  when  he  sings :  — 

The  modern  malady  of  love  is  nerves. 
Love,  once  a  simple  madness,  now  observes 
The  stages  of  his  passionate  disease, 
And  is  twice  sorrowful  because  he  sees 
Inch  by  inch  entering,  the  fatal  knife. 

In  the  series  of  sonnets  under  the  title  of  "Amoris 
Yictima,"  which  reminds  us  of  Meredith's  "Modern  Love," 
we  have  a  nature  brooding  over  and  analysing  the  pain 
and  disappointment  of  an  unhappy  passion. 

That  so  many  of  his  poems  deal  with  erotic  subjects  is  no 
matter  for  surprise.  Love  is  life,  love  renews  life,  and  in 
each  generation  every  poet  worth  the  name  is  bound  to 
sing  it.  A  work  of  art  lives  by  its  style  and  not  by  its 
subject  matter.  The  greatest  poets  have  not  troubled  to 
invent,  they  have  borrowed  their  subjects,  and  by  their 
treatment,  their  style,  they  have  made  their  works  im- 
mortal. 

There  are  thoughtless  people  who  fling  the  word  "  de- 
cadent" at  any  modern  poet  who  sings  his  sadness,  who  gives 
us  his  varying  moods  in  music.  To  these  prejudiced 
persons  let  me  say  the  charge  could  be  brought  against 
Browning,  for  there  is  a  large  amount  of  doubt  and 
hesitation  in  the  work  of  that  confident  optimist.  All  we 
need  ask  of  a  poet  is  to  be  absolutely  himself,  sincerity 
first  of  all,  and  then  let  the  artist  give  the  finish  and  form. 
If  like  Browning,  Meredith  and  other  moderns,  he  makes 
no  appeal  to  the  inattentive  and  careless  reader,  his  work 
is  more  likely  to  be  of  value.  There  is  a  danger  in  facile 
reading  as  in  facile  writing ;  we  have  far  too  much  of  both 
in  these  days. 

Mr.  Symons  handles  the  various  forms  of  English 
metre  with  success,  and  he  also  experiments  in  the  French 
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Alexandrine.  Here  is  a  poem  on  Chopin  in  which  with 
consummate  art  Mr.  Symons  reproduces  the  agitated  beat 
of  the  music  and  its  dancing  rhythm :  — 

CHOPIN. 

0  passionate  music  beating  the  troubled  beat, 

1  have  heard  in  my  heart,  in  the  wind,  in  the  passing  of  feet. 
In  the  passing  of  dreams,  when  on  heart  throbbing  wings  they 

move ; 

0  passionate  music  pallid  with  ghostly  fears, 

Chill  with  the  coming  of  rain,  the  beginning  of  tears, 

1  come  to  you,  fleeing  you,  finding  you,  fever  of  love ! 
When  I  am  sleepless  at  night  and  I  play  through  the  night, 
Lest  I  hear  a  voice,  lest  I  see,  appealing  and  white, 

The  face  that  never,  in  dreams  or  at  dawn,  departs, 

Then  it  is,  shuddering  music  my  hands  have  played, 

I  find  you,  fleeing  you,  finding  you,  music,  made 

Of  all  passionate,  wounded,  capricious,  consuming  hearts. 

The  following  sonnet  is  a  good  example  of  his  powers. 
The  stark  statement  of  the  sestet  contrasts  with  the  loaded 
atmosphere  of  the  octave  :  — 

THE  OPIUM  SMOKER. 

I  am  engulfed  and  drown  deliciously, 
Soft  music  like  a  perfume,  and  sweet  light 
Golden  with  audible  odours  exquisite 
Swathe  me  with  cerements  for  eternity. 
Time  is  no  more,  I  pause  and  yet  I  flee. 
A  million  ages  wrap  me  round  with  night. 
I  drain  a  million  ages  of  delight. 
I  hold  the  future  in  my  memory. 

Also  I  have  this  garret  which  I  rent, 
The  bed  of  straw,  and  this  that  was  a  chair, 
This  worn-out  body  like  a  tattered  tent, 
This  crust,  of  which  the  rats  have  eaten  part. 
This  pipe  of  opium;  rage,  remorse,  despair; 
This  soul  at  pawn  and  this  delirious  heart. 

This  quiet  sea-picture  is  a  delicate  and  simple  piece  of 
word-painting :  — 
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TWILIGHT. 

The  pale  grey  sea  crawls   stealthily 
Up  the  pale  lilac  of  the  beach ; 
A  bluer  grey,  the  waters  reach 
To  where  the  horizon  ends  the  sea. 

Flushed  with  a  tinge  of  dusky  rose, 
The  clouds,  a  twilit  lavender, 
Flood  the  low  sky,  and  duskier 
The  mist  comes  flooding  in,  and  flows 

Into  the  twilight  of  the  land, 
And  darkness,  coming  softly  down, 
Rustles  across  the  fading  sand 
And  folds  its  arms  about  the  town. 

In  conclusion,  this  paper  has  put  only  a  torso  of  Mr. 
Symon's  work  before  the  reader.  Fortunately  he  has  but 
to  pursue  a  quiet,  contemplative  path  to  reach  the  com- 
plete work  of  one  who  is  that  most  precious  asset  in  a 
materialistic  age — an  artist.  As  an  artist  Mr.  Symons 
faces  life  and  its  deepest  problems,  and,  so  far  as  his 
poetry  has  a  message,  it  is  the  message  of  the  artist.  In 
his  "  Hymn  to  Energy "  lie  voices  it  with  no  faltering 
tongue,  crying  to  all  men  :  — 

Let  every  man  be  artist  of  his  days, 
And  carve  into  his  life  his  own  caprice ; 
And  as  the  supreme  artist  does  not  cease 
Labouring  always  in  his  starry  ways ; 
Work  without  pause,  gladly,  and  ask  no  man 
If  this  be  right  or  wrong;  man  has  to  do 
One  thing,  the  thing  he  can  : 
Work  without  fear,  and  to  thyself  be  true. 

Thou  art,  as  God  is ;  and  as  God  outflows, 
Weaving  His  essence  into  forms  of  life, 
And,  out  of  some  perfection's  lovely  strife 
Marries  the  rose's  odour  with  the  rose, 
So  must  thou  of  thy  heavenly  human  state, 
And  of  thy  formless  strife  and  suffering, 
Thyself  thyself  create 
Into  the  image  of  a  perfect  thing. 


MR.  VERDANT   GREEN. 

By  HERBERT  EVELYN   CAMPBELL. 

TT  UMAN  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  through  the 
A  A  ages,  though  fashions  alter.  That  is  why  Thomas 
Hughes's  masterpiece,  "  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  and 
Edward  Bradley's  "  Verdant  Green,"  will  continue  to  be 
read.  They  both  of  them  wrote  continuations  which  were 
not  successes,  and  are  more  or  less  forgotten.  The  reason 
of  the  acceptance  of  "  Yerdant  Green  "  is  that  in  spite  of 
many  imperfections,  it  is  "  correct."  It  has  been  felt 
these  fifty  years  to  be  the  expression  of  a  thoroughly 
English  standard  of  everyday  life  and  action,  with  a 
commonsense  and  Shakespearean  line  of  thought  running 
throughout.  Those  who  may  desire  to  know  something 
concerning  the  author  of  "  Verdant  Green  "  should  turn 
to  the  Supplement  to  the  "  National  Dictionary  of 
Biography,"  wherein  what  is  known  of  Edward  Bradley 
is  fairly  stated.  Well,  that's  the  memoir  of  a  man !  Of 
that  man's  work,  if  not  of  his  life,  you  will  of  a  certainty 
know  something,  and  it  will  have  helped  you  these  fifty 
years.  "  Giglamps  "  and  his  friends  were  friends  of  mine 
in  the  early  sixties. 

Bradley  was  born  on  March  25th,  1827,  and  died,  Vicar 
of  Lenton,  on  December  12th,  1889.  As  he  was  not  of  age 
for  Holy  Orders,  he  spent  a  year  at  Oxford,  but  did  not 
matriculate.  One  of  his  friends  was  J.  G.  Wood,  the 
naturalist,  supposed  to  be  the  Henry  Bouncer  of  "  Verdant 
Green,"  while  Mr.  Caflyn,  the  late  Vicar  of  Northallerton, 
was  thought  to  be,  in  face  and  figure,  very  like  the  hero  of 
these  pleasant  books.  As  to  the  pseudonym  "  Cuthbert 
Bede,"  there  were  two  patron  saints  of  Durham :  S.S. 
Cuthbert  and  Bede  the  Venerable.  So  Edward  Bradley, 
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who  was  Licentiate  of  Theology  at  Durham  University  in 
1849,  took  their  names  in  honour  of  these  good  men  of  old. 

The  three  original  editions  of  the  book  are  dated  1853, 
1854  and  1856  (my  copy  is  1857).  The  three  parts  are 
(1)  "  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green  " ;  (2)  "  The 
Further  Adventures  of  Mr.  Yerdant  Green";  (3)  "  Mr. 
Verdant  Green  married  and  Done  For."  The  three  parts 
were  published  in  one  volume  in  1870,  which  soon  reached 
its  100,000  copies.  In  the  "  Fifties  "  it  was  all  optimism ; 
the  outbreaks  of  1848  were  forgotten ;  in  1851  a  smug  pros- 
perity ensued,  to  be  followed,  at  short  date,  by  the 
Crimean  War  in  1854,  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857,  and  the 
awful  internecine  struggle  of  North  and  South  in  the 
temporarily  disunited  States  of  America  in  1861.  But 
Browning  was  singing  "  God's  in  His  Heaven,  all's  right 
with  the  world,"  and  everybody  was  in  a  cheerful  mood. 

Bradley's  light,  breezy  character  sketches  of  Oxford  men 
in  the  fifties  are  certainly  superior  to  the  more  serious 
ones  of  Hughes  in  "  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford."  It  is 
superfluous  perhaps  to  suggest  the  superiority  of  Thackeray 
when  dealing  with  Oxford,  because  "  Pendennis  "  is  the 
production  of  one  of  our  greatest  authors,  and  the  Oxford 
life  of  Arthur  Pendennis  and  his  friends  and  associates  is 
a  more  finished  picture.  As  regards  the  general  tone  of 
morals,  I  should  suppose  that  the  difference  between  the 
young  men  of  to-day  and  those  of  that  period  is  one  of  the 
point  of  view.  If  men  got  drunk,  or  into  scrapes  of  any 
kind,  they  were  usually  sorry  for  these  lapses,  and  did  all 
they  could  to  purge  and  live  cleanly  as  a  gentleman  should. 
To-day  some  of  our  contemporary  authors  appear  to  be  on 
a  "go-as-you-please"  scheme,  which  includes  the  omission 
of  the  "not"  from  the  Ten  Commandments.  Someone  may 
say,  "  They  can't  get  drunk  in  these  days,  they  haven't  the 
stamina."  I  do  not  agree  with  that,  but  I  fancy  they  would 
mean  that  the  greater  sobriety  of  the  present  day  in  the 
matter  of  liquor  does  not  always  include  other  articles  of 
the  code,  such  as  over-eating  or  over  indulgence  in  tobacco 
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and  other  matters.  Personally,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
"  sportsmen,"  the  "  right  sort,"  the  men  brought  up  under 
discipline,  I  should  be  inclined  to  be  entirely  happy  about 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  my  coevals.  Our  forerunners 
got  much  amusement  out  of  such  things  as  tipsy  utterances, 
misspellings  and  the  queer  inversions  of  the  Maddison 
Morton  farces — "a  glass  of  biscuit  and  a  sherry  " ;  and  Mr. 
Foote,  Footelights  the  undergraduate,  imitating  Charles 
Kean  with  a  cold,  "  He  poisods  hib  id  the  garded  for  his 
estate.  His  dabe's  Godzago,"  etc.  This  is  the  good  old 
pantomime  humour,  which  continues  to  amuse ;  there  is  no 
harm  in  it,  nor  is  there  harm  in  any  expression  of  national 
fun.  "Punch  and  Judy  "  is  a  great  play  dealing  with 
eternal  issues,  most  of  all  honest  laughter ;  so  is  "  Pick- 
wick "  a  great  book;  so  is  "Verdant  Green,"  in  its  own 
modest  way,  a  great  book — out  of  date  now,  like  many 
others,  but  dealing  with  a  period.  And  the  good  of  such 
books  cannot  perish. 

Quoting  went  rather  out  of  fashion  some  years  ago. 
Bradley  quoted  Tennyson,  and  put  a  line  from  Swift, 
"  A  College  Joke  to  Cure  the  Dumps,"  on  his  title-pages 
to  the  first  two  parts.  He  moralised  a  little,  preached  very 
little,  and  kept  generally  to  a  simple  narrative,  with 
episodes — most  of  them  well  done,  some  overdone.  But 
throughout  there  is  the  charm  of  the  author's  illustrations, 
designed  and  drawn  on  the  wood  by  him;  better  than 
most  of  their  kind,  except  perhaps  Thackeray's,  which  are 
not  often  better  as  drawings  than  Bradley's,  the  merit  of 
"  Bede "  and  "  Titmarsh "  being  their  liveliness  and 
character. 

There  is  much  in  these  books  to  remind  us  of  Thackeray. 
Mr.  Henry  Bouncer — to  name  one  character  only— 
resembles  Mr.  Henry  Foker.  The  picture  of  the  then 
annual  Town  and  Gown  row  in  those  days,  in  which  the 
Putney  Pet  appears,  is  so  well  presented  and  illustrated 
that  I  need  only  mention  it  as  an  incident  in  a  state  of 
affairs  long  since  happily  passed  away,  as  someone  has 
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said  of  lots  of  things.  But,  writing  in  1912,  with  the 
recollection  of  countless  wars  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the 
labour  and  general  unrest  of  our  time,  strikes  and  so  on, 
might  I  not  ask,  are  we  so  much  better  than  our  fathers  ? 

Verdant,  having  been  abundantly  hoaxed  in  his  first 
term,  proceeds  to  play  that  game  in  turn  in  his  second; 
and  the  episode  of  Mr.  Pucker  is  amusing  reading.  One 
or  two  questions  in  the  examination  papers  remain 
pleasantly  in  the  memory.  We  have  all  of  us  set  imaginary 
examination  papers.  There  is  a  deathless  Cambridge  one 
on  "  Pickwick"  with  which  the  honoured  names  of  Leslie 
Stephen  and  his  friends  are  concerned.  C.  S.  Calverley 
wrote  it.  We  remember  Mr.  Bouncer's  dogs,  "  Huz " 
and  "  Buz,"  and  Yerdant's  "  Mop,"  and  "  Filthy  "  Looker, 
the  dog  fancier,  and  his  dog  "Vermin,"  Mr.  Robert  Filcher, 
the  Scout,  Mrs.  Tester,  the  bed-maker,  Miss  Fanny 
Bouncer  and  her  skill  in  photography ;  there  were  daguerro- 
types  and  calotypes,  no  snapshots  then.  Mr.  Sloe,  the 
reading-man,  regaled  himself  with  "  In  My  Cottage  near  a 
Wood,"  on  the  cornet-a-piston.  Mr.  Bouncer's  letter  to 
"the  Mum,"  his  mother,  is  immortal. 

They  made  puns — such  puns  ! — in  those  days ;  and  some 
of  the  utterances  of  the  intelligent  Mr.  Mole,  tlie  gardener 
at  Manor  Green,  are  rather  good.  Verdant  arrived  in 
Oxford  for  the  first  time  by  coach,  driven  part  of  the  way 
by  an  undergraduate,  "  Four-in-hand  Fosbrooke."  In  a 
note  we  learn  that  the  Birmingham  to  Oxford  coach  ran 
for  the  last  time  in  August,  1852,  on  the  opening  of  the 
railway. 

We  recall  Verdant's  boyish  poetry,  "  0  Moon  that 
Shinest,"  and  his  later  verses  to  "  Pretty  Patty  Honey- 
wood,"  his  song  and  speech  at  Mr.  Smalls'  "wine,"  and  the 
author's  reflections  on  Experience  in  the  Second  Part. 
We  do  not  forget  Dr.  Portman,  the  Master  of  Brazenface, 
and  old  John,  his  servant.  There  is  a  pretty  love  story, 
ending  with  the  marriage  of  the  graduate  Verdant  with 
Patty  Honeywood  in  Northumberland,  Patty's  sister  Kitty 
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giving  her  hand,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  to  Frederick 
Delaval.  Charles  Larky  us  had  previously  married  Mary 
Green.  They  are  all  paired  off — Mr.  Bouncer  with  Fanny 
Green,  Helen  with  the  Rev.  Josiah  Meek,  the  Curate,  who 
becomes  rector  of  a  Worcestershire  parish.  Let  us  hope 
they  were  all  happy  ever  after.  I  daresay  we  have  danced 
with  their  daughters  and  granddaughters,  and  exchanged 
stories  with  their  sons  and  grandsons ! 

The  book  deserves  perusal,  and  may  be  quoted  from 
almost  every  page.  The  first  two  parts  of  it  are  accessible 
now  in  a  sixpenny  reprint,  but,  to  enjoy  this  remarkable 
performance  thoroughly,  I  should  recommend  the  reading, 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  noting  of  the  illustrations, 
of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  three  parts.  Yerdant  Green 
had  not  much  brains,  but  he  was  an  Englishman  and, 
within  his  limitations,  a  sportsman.  We  are  thankful  for 
the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the  type. 

To  Edward  Bradley  is  due  the  credit  of  honest  work  that 
made  a  something  which  with  all  its  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions has  not  been  surpassed,  in  its  kind,  in  the  generations 
that  have  followed  its  first  appearance  in  print. 


AFTEB  BEADING  TENNYSON'S  "  IN  MEMORIAM.' 

SINGER  whose  voice  so  sadly  sweet 

To  music  wrought  thy  grief  and  tears ; 
Thy  sorrow  echoes  in  our  ears 

And  in  commune  of  pain  we  meet. 

Scarce  beats  a  heart  in  any  breast 

Wherein  no  sacred  chamber  holds 

The  casket  which  the  form  enfolds 
Of  some  beloved  one  laid  to  rest. 

And  thy  great  heart  was  all  a  shrine — 
Yet  through  the  stress  thy  soul  did  bear 
We  feel  that  Loss  is  not  Despair, 

That  pain  can  make  the  issue  fine, 

That  Death's  call  is  not  a  dreadful  KnelJ, 
That  Hope  and  Faith  and  Love  shall  ever 
Cast  fear  from  out  the  thought  "  For  ever  " 

And  anguish  from  the  sigh  "  Farewell." 

W.  B.  CREDLAND. 


FIEST  SNOW. 

(From  the  German  of  "  Hartmann.") 

THE  first  snow  lies  upon  the  trees 

Ere  autumn's  green  and  gold  are  fled ; 

The  first  grief  lies  upon  the  heart 
Ere  faith  in  happiness  is  dead. 

The  first  snow  quickly  melts  away 

When  from  the  cloud  the  sunbeams  steal; 

The  first  grief  strikes  a  deeper  wound 
Than  any  coming  joy  can  heal. 

W.  E.  CREDLAND, 


THE    EIGER   AND   THE    MONCH— MOONLIGHT. 

From  a  Water-colour  Drawing  by  J.  E.  Phythian. 


A    LOCAL   ANTIQUARY. 
By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

A  S  I  sat,  on  a  recent  day,  along  with  other  mourners, 
*^  in  that  solemn  temple  of  the  dead  which  we  call 
the  Crematorium,  where  the  remains  of  my  friend  Charles 
Roeder  would  shortly  be  reduced  to  ashes;  and  while,  in 
the  interval  which  elapsed  before  the  coffin  with  the  cross 
of  purple  heather  lying  on  it,  should  pass  behind  the  veil, 
valedictory  words  of  an  affectionate  kind  were  being  said 
in  his  praise  by  some  who  had  been  closely  intimate  with 
him,  and  thought  him  worthy  to  be  loved ;  there  came  back 
to  me  the  hazy  recollection  of  how,  in  a  bygone  year,  when 
a  question  of  survival  occurred  between  us,  I  had  made 
a  promise  to  him  that  if  the  opportunity  came  to  me,  I 
would  put  on  record  my  own  impression  of  him  after  he 
was  gone.  This  appreciative  note,  therefore,  must  be 
taken  as  in  the  nature  of  a  votive  offering,  but  justifiable,, 
as  I  hope  it  may  be  found,  upon  something  wider  than 
mere  personal  considerations. 

I  have  called  him  an  antiquary  because,  though  that 
term  did  not  cover  all  the  qualities  that  went  to  the 
making  of  a  most  interesting  personality,  it  was  the 
predominant  characteristic.  Antiquity,  in  many  mani- 
festations, had  laid  its  spell  upon  him  and  he  willingly 
yielded  to  it  a  life-long  submission.  More  or  less,  perhaps, 
we  are  all  sensitive  to  its  beguiling  influence.  Hazlitt 
wrote  an  essay  on  it,  seeking  to  show,  in  his  own  subtle 
and  analytical  manner,  the  nature  of  the  attraction  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  exists,  and  we  find  Charles 
Lamb,  while  wandering  about  "  Oxford  in  the  vacation," 
moved  to  such  inspired  questionings  as  these  :  "Antiquity  ! 
thou  wondrous  charm,  what  art  thou?  That  being 
nothing  art  everything !  When  thou  wert  thou  wert  not 
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antiquity.  Thou  wert  nothing,  but  hadst  a  remoter 
anteqiuty,  as  thou  calledst  it,  to  look  back  to  with  blind 
veneration;  thou  thyself  being  to  thyself  flat,  jejune, 
modern !  What  mystery  lurks  in  this  retroversion  ?  or 
what  half-Januses  are  we,  that  cannot  look  forward  with 
the  same  idolatry  with  which  we  for  ever  revert !  The 
mighty  future  is  as  nothing,  being  everything !  The  past 
is  everything,  being  nothing !  " 

A  taste  for  antiquity  often  gives  the  possessor  of  it  a 
marked  individuality.  As  the  dyer's  hand  is  subdued  to 
what  it  works  in  the  lover  of  old  things  is  apt  to  become 
himself  old-fashioned,  to  gather  about  him  something  of 
the  rime  of  age  in  a  fine  incrustation.  Moreover,  in  some 
aspects,  your  antiquary  has  furnished  a  congenial  subject 
for  the  humourists  of  which  Mr.  Pickwick  is  a  notable 
example.  So  too,  is  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  the  central  and 
'delightful  figure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Antiquary." 
They  were  both  the  discoverers  of  inscribed  stones  and  the 
authors  of  ingenious  speculations  relating  thereto,  which 
were  doomed  to  destructive  criticism  in  ways  delectably 
humorous,  as  we  are  all  aware. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  men  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits  should  come  together  and  form  societies  for 
mutual  encouragement  and  help,  and  of  the  antiquarian 
kind  there  are  many,  with  one  supreme  over  all  in  its 
power  to  confer  the  distinction  of  fellowship  on  its 
members.  In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  that  in 
Crabb  Robinson's  "  Diary  "  there  is  a  memorandum  under 
date  Feb.  12th,  1829,  to  this  effect :  "  Before  eight  I  went 
to  the  Antiquarian  Society  to  consummate  an  act  of  folly 
by  being  admitted  an  F.S.A.  As  soon  as  the  step  was 
taken  every  one,  even  the  members  themselves,  were  ready 
to  tell  me  how  sunken  the  Society  is.  They  do  nothing 
at  all,  says  every  one.  Certainly  the  evening  did  not  put 
me  in  good  humour  with  myself  ....  Two  very  insig- 
nificant little  papers  were  read,  from  neither  of  which  did 
I  collect  a  thought.  One  was  a  genealogical  memoir,  the 
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other  an  extract  from  a  catalogue  of  furniture  in  the 
palace  of  Henry  VIII.  No  attempt  to  draw  any  infer- 
ences, historical  or  otherwise,  from  any  one  article." 
Altogether  it  was  very  dull,  but  Crabb  is  constrained  to 
say  in  after  years  that  he  had  made  some  agreeable 
acquaintances  from  his  connection  with  the  society,  and 
found  incidents  of  interest  in  its  proceedings.  Crabb  was- 
always  a  very  clubable  man,  and  his  experience  with  the 
antiquarians  did  not  prevent  him  becoming  a  member  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association  of  which,  regarding 
a  visit  by  that  distinguished  body  to  Canterbury,  he  tells 
Mrs.  Wordsworth  how  he  had  become  infected  with  the 
antiquarian  enthusiasm.  He,  in  his  seventieth  year,  has 
acquired  what  is  not  to  be  lightly  prized — new  impres- 
sions, for  he  has  seen  barrows  opened  and  a 
skeleton  unearthed,  likewise  an  urn  taken  from  one  of 
them  filled  with  ashes  and  bones.  Altogether  it  has 
proved  a  pleasant  business,  and  of  future  days  he  says : 
"  I  have  no  doubt  wherever  we  go  we  shall  spread  a  love 
of  antiquities."  Crabb's  characteristic  contribution  to  the 
proceedings  was  the  reading  of  one  of  Wordsworth's 
sonnets,  a  favourite  one,  written  by  the  poet  regarding 
some  relics  taken  from  the  Roman  station  at  old  Penrith. 
The  opening  lines  are  these :  — 

How  profitless  the  relics  that  we  cull, 
Troubling  the  last  holds  of  ambitious  Rome, 
Unless  they  chasten  fancies  that  presume 
Too  high,  or  idle  agitations  lull ! 

Failing  certain  higher  associations,  the  sage's  theory,  the 
poet's  lay  are  but  mere  emptiness :  — 

Obsolete  lamps,  whose  light  no  time  recalls, 
Urns  without  ashes,  tearless  lacrymals ! 

I  have  been  led  into  these  literary  reflections,  these 
backward  glancings,  because,  somehow,  they  seemed  to 
grow  out  of,  and  group  themselves  round  the  memory  of 
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my  departed  friend,  to  whom  I  must  now  make  more 
personal  and  particular  reference.  He  was  not  of  English 
birth,  having  been  born  at  Gera  in  Thuringia,  Germany, 
from  whence,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  came  to  Man- 
chester on  mercantile  purposes  intent  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  To  us,  therefore,  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  in 
one  respect  he  remained  a  foreigner  to  the  end,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  never  naturalized.  But  he  naturalized  himself 
among  us  in  another  way,  and  to  a  degree  that  was 
remarkable,  not  to  say  unique,  as  far  as  my  own  experi- 
ence goes.  One  of  my  earliest  impressions  of  him  was  a 
sense  of  wonderment  which  went  on  gaining  strength  ever 
afterwards,  how  he,  who  was  not  a  native,  could  have 
identified  and  assimilated  himself  to  his  adopted  surround- 
ings. No  native  of  Manchester  or  the  county  could  have 
been  more  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  local 
history,  topography,  social  life,  literature  and  folk  speech. 
In  a  multitude  of  ways  he  was  in  sensitive  touch  with  all 
these  things,  displaying  withal  an  enthusiasm  and  single- 
ness of  purpose  in  his  investigations  that  put  to  shame 
many  of  us  upon  whom  such  matters  have  naturally  more 
immediate  and  legitimate  claims.  He  was  a  student  in 
the  truest  meaning  of  the  word ;  to  acquire  knowledge  was 
with  him  a  passion,  and  to  that  end  he  entered  into  many 
fields  of  research,  but  in  the  acquisition  there  was  never 
any  self-seeking.  Personal  vanity  was  in  him  an  undis- 
coverable  quantity,  and  no  man  could  have  been  more 
indifferent  to  rewards  or  distinctions.  He  gathered  only 
to  distribute  and  to  the  enrichment  of  others  rather  than 
himself.  To  this  quality  in  his  nature  I  can  bear  evidence 
from  personal  experience.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  and 
accumulator  of  books,  displaying  towards  them  a  catholi- 
city of  taste,  but  with  an  affectionate  leaning  to  those 
which  were  old,  quaint  or  exceptional.  He  had  a  keen 
eye  for  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  book-stalls,  the  odds 
and  ends  of  things,  accounted  trifles  by  many,  but  of 
which  he  was  an  eager  snapper-up.  Of  these  was  a  faded 
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little  volume  of  the  manuscript  kind,  in  grey  boards, 
which  he  brought  to  me  one  day  on  the  chance  that  I 
might  be  disposed  to  deal  with  it  in  some  form  of  literary 
use.  It  was  a  book  of  personal  accounts  kept  by  one  who 
was  in  the  service  of  the  great  Duke  of  Bridgwater,  and 
it  dealt  with  the  transactions  of  the  owner  covering  a 
period  between  1780  and  1786,  and  which  proved  so 
humanly  interesting  that  it  provided  material  for  a 
paper  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  under  the  title  of  "  John 
Varey's  Cash  Book."  To  explore  files  of  old  news- 
papers and  make  extracts  from  them  might  be  counted 
among  his  recreations,  and  to  a  local  harvesting 
from  such  sources,  generously  placed  at  my  disposal,  I 
was  enabled  to  put  together  "  Some  Notes  on  Thomas 
Quincey,"  the  father  of  the  English  opium  eater.  Another 
of  these  Club  papers  which  owes  its  origin  to  him  was  one 
concerning  "  Caleb  Talbot's  Commonplace  Book,"  a 
parchment-bound  volume  which  he  had  picked  up  in  some 
old  book  shop,  a  curious  medley  half  diary,  half  scrap 
book,  put  together  by  a  London  cheesemonger,  and  very 
interesting  and  valuable  to  me,— as  the  finder  thought  it 
would  be — in  furnishing  the  somewhat  romantic  sequel 
to  some  "Adventures  of  John  Keighley,"  previously  got 
together  from  manuscripts  which  came  into  my  hands 
from  two  other  sources.  Treasures  of  this  kind  usually 
find  their  way  to  some  safe  storehouse  like  the  Free 
Reference  Library,  where  similar  scrap  and  commonplace 
books  of  his  own  compiling  may  be  met  with.  On  one's 
own  shelves  too  there  are  reminders  of  his  generosity ;  and 
of  how  one  day  he  brought  with  him  some  old  volumes  of 
poetry  to  be  placed  there.  More  touching,  however,  is  his 
latest  gift,  composed  during  his  painful  and  prolonged 
illness  and  not  long  before  his  death;  it  lies  before  me 
now  in  the  shape  of  an  original  edition  of  "The  Legendary 
and  Poetical  Remains  of  John  Roby,"  once  the  property 
of  Edwin  Waugh,  and  containing  his  autograph.  He  had 
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a  great  regard  for  Roby,  arising  out  of  his  own  love  of 
legendary  lore,  a  manifestation,  on  the  imaginative  sidey 
of  the  true  antiquarian  spirit.  To  get  into  nearer  touch 
with  that,  however,  I  must  turn  to  some  of  his  own  contri- 
butions to  antiquarian  lore.  These  consist  of  papers  for 
the  most  part  contributed  to  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society,  of  which,  as  of  other  similar  learned 
bodies,  he  was  an  esteemed  and  valued  member.  In  these 
productions  he  reveals  himself  to  us  in  the  most  marked 
manifestation  of  his  remarkable  personality.  In  the 
necessity  of  things  it  had  come  about  that  he  should 
throughout  his  life  devote  himself  to  business,  first  as  a 
clerk  in  a  shipping  warehouse  and  afterwards  as  a  dealer 
in  textile  fabrics  under  conditions  which  gave  him  more 
liberty  and  independence  of  action.  In  these  respects  he 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  haunts  of  trade,  but  it  was 
always  evident  that  the  mere  making  of  money  was  with 
him  of  subsidiary  importance.  Mercantile  Manchester 
was  interesting  to  him  and  useful  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
viding him  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  it  was  an 
older  order  of  things  belonging  to  it  which  proved  the 
greater  attraction,  as  witness  his  paper  on  "  The  Bygones 
of  Manchester,"  to  which  I  have  had  recourse,  finding  there, 
in  the  opening  lines,  the  key-note  to  his  mental  attitude. 
Says  he :  "  There  are  few  cities  in  England  which  can  vie 
with  Lancashire's  metropolis  in  its  venerable  historical 
continuity  and  industrial  evolution.  Prehistoric  relics 
are  scattered  over  the  neighbourhood,  and  our  thoughts 
revert  to  the  remote  ages  when  the  stone  and  bronze  using 
peoples  had  made  their  gradual  way  to  the  banks  and 
valleys  of  the  Irk,  Medlock,  and  Irwell  tributaries."  In 
this  remote  past  he  was  in  a  congenial  environment  and 
to  the  revival  of  it  by  means  of  the  discovery  of  relics 
pertaining  thereto  was  to  him  an  all-engrossing  occupa- 
tion. And  how  lovingly  and  persistently  he  went  to  work, 
sparing  no  pains  and  with  an  exactitude  in  setting  forth 
the  results  which  was  beyond  praise.  Always,  it  seemed, 
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to  the  beginnings  of  things  he  instinctively  turned  whether 
it  was  the  beginnings  of  Manchester,  its  Post  Office,  its 
Royal  Infirmary,  or  to  the  discovery  of  a  Neolithic  settle- 
ment on  the  shores  of  New  Brighton.  In  his  "  Maps  and 
Yiews  of  Manchester,"  in  antique  aspects  he  displays  his 
interest  in  those  aids  to  history.  He  was  a  man  of  maps 
and  plans,  and,  to  some  extent,  himself  a  cartographer. 
If  he  reduces  a  map  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  it  is  to 
embellish  it  with  other  features  of  more  ancient  origin. 
Here  is  one  showing  the  "sites  of  ancient  churches, 
Aoresfield  and  the  Parsonage,"  and  if  you  examine  it  you 
will  find  that  he  has  marked  on  it  the  position  and 
character  of  various  interesting  discoveries.  His  discourse 
on  "  Recent  Archaeological  Discoveries  at  Alderley  Edge  " 
takes  us  further  afield,  and  in  company  with  a  kindred 
spirit  in  the  work  of  exploration.  It  is  to  the  ancient 
copper  mines  that  this  attention  is  directed,  and  here 
again  you  have  a  most  attractive  map  showing  the  results 
rich  in  parts  of  it  with  inscribed  records,  here  and  there, 
it  may  be,  of  neolithic  settlements,  or  the  places  where 
flint  flakes  and  stone  hammers  were  met  with.  And  here 
it  occurs  to  many  how  marvellously  keen  was  his  eye  in 
detecting  these  antique  fragments.  One's  own  obtuseness 
or  blindness  in  such  matters  but  increases  one's  wonder. 
For  him  these  remnants  of  a  stone  or  other  age  seemed 
to  lie  on  the  surface,  or  if  they  were  buried  beneath  he 
had  an  instinctive  sense  of  their  presence  as  certain  dogs 
have  of  truffles,  if  such  an  illustration  may  be  used 
without  offence.  He  tells  us  that  he  once  discovered  a 
whole  neolithic  factory  on  Kersal  Moor,  the  spoils  of 
which  in  the  forms  of  cones,  flakes  and  knives  made  of 
chert  and  flint  he  deposited  in  the  Peel  Park  Museum. 
I  remember  meeting  with  him  once  in  the  Lake  District, 
in  the  main  street  of  Ambleside  it  was.  He  had  been  to 
Grasmere,  I  think,  to  get  some  information  regarding 
William  Green,  the  Lake  artist,  of  whom  he  has  written, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  in  the  neighbourhood 
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had  come  upon  the  track  of  an  old  Roman  road  in  evidence 
of  which,  sure  enough,  he  was  able  to  show  me  some 
fragment  or  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  which  he  had 
picked  up  on  the  way.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  his 
most  important  work,  his  magnum  opus  as  it  were,  though 
it  is  of  no  great  size,  is  his  "  Eoman  Manchester."  To 
that  phase  of  the  dead  past  lying  beneath  our  modernity 
he  devoted  himself  most  strenuously  in  the  way  of 
discovery,  to  which  he  was  helped  considerably  by  large 
contemporary  excavations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle- 
field.  These  he  watched  with  a  jealous  unwearied  eye 
for  any  trace  of  old  Mancunium  which  the  diggers'  spades 
might  bring  up.  To  miss  such  an  opportunity  was  not  to 
be  thought  of,  for  was  he  not  haunted  by  the  recollection 
of  lost  ones  in  the  past.  I  can  almost  imagine  him 
shedding  tears  as  he  tells  elsewhere  how,  when  a  portion 
of  the  old  river-bed  of  the  Irk  was  laid  bare  for  excavating 
purposes,  there  came  to  light  immense  quantities  of 
Roman  and  later  coins,  and  he  was  not  there  to  see. 
"  Unfortunately,"  he  says,  "  I  was  not  present,  and  I 
deplore  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  opportunity  to  enrich 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Manchester  during  the 
course  of  two  thousand  years." 

The  fruits  of  his  unearthings  are  to  be  found  in  various 
museums,  and  those  which  came  from  the  latest  explora- 
tions form  part  of  the  Exhibition  of  Old  Manchester  at 
Queen's  Park.  Of  the  adventures  attending  these  dis- 
coveries and  others  which  entered  into  the  Roman  Quest, 
the  narrative  to  me  is  a  most  interesting  one,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  I  can  picture  to  myself  the  worthy  antiquary 
watching  wherever  an  excavation  was  in  progress  the  lines 
of  his  research,  more  deeply  concerned  I  feel  sure  in 
what  might  turn  up  regarding  what  was  once  there  than 
in  what  was  to  replace  it,  the  new  structure  being  to  him, 
to  use  Charles  Lamb's  words  again,  "jejune  modern." 
It  should  be  said  further,  that  he  would  not  only  discourse 
and  describe  but  indulge  at  times  in  imaginative  word 
pictures  regarding  possible  scenes  and  conditions.  Of 
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these    let    me    give    one    specimen    in    illustration    from 
"Roman  Manchester."     He  says:  — 

Before  I  close  my  account  of  Hunt's  Bank— partly  to 
refresh  our  minds  from  the  multitude  of  details  I  have  been 
obliged  to  force  on  your  attention — I  may  wind  up  with  a 
picture  of  the  area,  as  it  probably  appeared  to  the  eye  in 
British  and  Roman  times.  From  the  botanical  specimens 
which  were  brought  up  from  the  depth  at  Chetham  College 
and  the  bottom  of  Hanging  Ditch,  and  viewing  the  geological 
features  revealed  during  the  excavations  at  the  Cathedral, 
forgetting  for  a  few  minutes  flagged  streets,  pavements,  and 
the  bustle  of  railways  and  trams,  which,  with  College  and 
Cathedral,  I  have  to  waive  for  a  moment  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, we  see  ancient  Hunt's  Hill  rising  from  the  precipitous 
red  cliffs  above  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Irwell  and  the 
Irk  in  its  primeval  freshness,  overspread  with  a  thick 
stratum  of  gravel,  and  grey  or  bleached  fine  sand,  on  which 
grows  the  juniper,  the  heath,  the  golden  shimmery  gorse 
bush ;  while  the  brows  and  slopes  of  the  gorge  of  Hanging 
Ditch,  and  the  rivers  are  overhung  with  the  graceful  spray 
of  the  silvern  birch,  the  hazel,  the  elder  and  the  soft  tendrils 
and  arched  shoots  of  the  bramble,  intermixed  with  thick 
clusters  of  bracken;  the  mosses  carpet  the  ground  of  shady 
banks,  while  the  Polytrichum  warns  us  of  some  swampy 
patches.  The  oak,  fond  of  the  clayey  undersoil,  covers  the 
higher  ground  of  the  Shude  Hills,  and  the  water  mussel 
burrows  in  the  muddy  bottom  of  Hanging  Ditch,  while  eel  and 
fish  swarm  up  the  oozy  pools  of  the  Irk.  Against  the  blue  sky 
to  the  south-west,  we  descry  the  crenelated  white-glimmering 
walls  of  the  massive  castrum  at  the  Medlock,  and  bits  of  the 
Roman  roads  glinting  here  and  there  through  the  fretwork  of 
the  soft  foliage. 

But  I  must  now  close,  conscious  of  having  done  but 
scant  justice  to  this  local  antiquary,  and  of  having  said 
nothing  of  many  other  aspects  of  him  of  a  very  attractive 
kind.  For  myself  I  shall  treasure  his  memory,  though  of 
the  once  familiar  figure  nothing  more  remains  save — 

"Two  handfuls  of  white  dust  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass." 
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By  HERBERT  TAYLOR. 

TT  EEBEET  George  Wells,  the  son  of  a  professional 
cricketer,  was  born  at  Bromley,  Kent,  in  1866.  His 
education  commenced  at  a  private  school  in  Bromley,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Midhurst  Grammar  School  and  after- 
wards studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  obtaining 
first-class  honours  in  Zoology,  and  B.Sc.  at  the  London 
University.  I  also  understand  that  for  a  time  he  was  a 
shop  assistant,  and  gather  this  was  between  the  time  of 
leaving  the  Grammar  School  and  studying  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Wells 
is  one  of  the  few  novelists  who  have  received  a  scientific 
training. 

Mr.  Wells  published  his  first  book  in  1895.  His  works 
include  many  fantastic  romances  concerning  social  prob- 
lems, a  number  of  short  stories  as  well  as  some  half-dozen 
novels,  and  it  is  these  I  propose  to  consider  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  Wells  is  a  lucid  and  vivid  writer,  he  is  able  to 
convey  definite  ideas  in  simple  language,  in  his  novels  he 
succeeds  in  creating  an  atmosphere  suited  to  his  subjects, 
he  has  a  subtle  insight  into  the  influences  which  act  on 
the  minds  of  people  and  mould  their  character,  he  also 
brilliantly  sketches  for  us  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  small  English  towns  during  the  last  century 
or  more.  In  the  "  New  Machiavelli  "  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  "  Bromstead  "  is  given,  describing  the  minor 
changes  during  the  centuries  preceding  the  19th  century 
and  the  great  changes  consequent  on  the  industrial 
upheaval  during  that  century.  He  describes  the  growth 
from  a  small  market  town,  principally  a  stopping-place  for 
coaches,  into  a  nondescript  manufacturing  centre,  how  the 
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houses  spring  up  and  decay,  the  grass  withers,  the  brooks 
become  foul,  the  slums  grow;  the  town  from  a  place  of 
sleepy  charm  becomes  a  scene  of  squalid  confusion. 

"I  remember  a  little  valley  and  a  rippling  brook,  a  valley 
which  first  conveyed  to  me  a  sense  of  hills  and  rivers. 
The  slopes  seemed  long  for  tired  little  feet,  but  it  was  a 
favourite  walk,  gradually  the  city  grew,  the  stream 
became  foul,  it  was  covered,  the  refuse  of  the  city  filled 
the  valley,  dreary  hollow  blocks  were  piled  on  the  top, 
now  a  hundred  feet  below  what  is  a  growing  slum  a  sewer 
flows,  the  valley  where  the  daisies  grew  is  known  no  more. 
The  stars  twinkled  at  the  sleeping  daisies,  the  stars  have 
seen  Sodom  become  a  pit  and  Babylon  become  a  dust 
heap." 

In  "  Tono  Bungay "  he  has  given  us  a  well  written 
description  of  a  voyage  down  the  Thames  out  to  sea,  and 
this  forms  the  concluding  chapter  of  that  novel.  I  will 
give  an  extract:  — 

Again  and  again  in  this  book  I  have  written  of  England 
as  a  feudal  scheme  overtaken  by  fatty  degeneration.  For 
the  last  time  I  must  strike  that  note,  as  the  memory  of  the 
dear  neat  little  sunlit  ancient  Tower  of  London,  lying  away 
in  a  gap  among  the  warehouses,  comes  back  to  me,  that 
little  accumulation  of  buildings,  so  provincially  pleasant  and 
dignified,  overshadowed  by  the  vulgarest,  most  typical 
exploit  of  modern  England,  the  sham  Gothic  casings  to  the 
ironwork  of  the  Tower  Bridge.  That  Tower  Bridge  is  the 
very  balance  and  confirmation  of  Westminster's  dull  pinna- 
cles and  tower.  That  sham  Gothic  bridge;  in  the  very  gate 
of  our  Mother  of  Change  the  Sea !  But  after  that  one  is  in 
a  world  of  accident  and  nature,  for  the  third  part  of  the 
panorama  of  London  is  beyond  all  law,  order,  and  precedence, 
it  is  the  seaport  and  the  sea.  One  goes  down  the  widening 
reaches  through  a  monstrous  variety  of  shipping,  great 
steamers,  great  sailing  ships,  trailing  the  flags  of  all  the 
world,  a  monstrous  confusion  of  lighters,  witches  conferences 
of  brown-sailed  barges,  wallowing  tugs,  a  tumultuous  crowd- 
ing and  jostling  of  cranes  and  spars,  and  wharves,  and  stores 
and  assertive  inscriptions.  Huge  vistas  of  dock  open  right 
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and  left  of  one,  and  here  and  there  beyond  and  amidst  it  all 
are  church  towers,  little  patches  of  indescribably  old-fashioned 
and  worn-out  houses,  riverside  pubs  and  the  like,  vestages  of 
townships  that  were  long  since  torn  to  fragments,  and 
submerged  in  these  new  growths.  And  amidst  it  all,  no 
plan  appears,  no  intention,  no  comprehensive  desire.  That 
is  the  key  to  it  all.  Each  day  one  feels  that  the  pressure  of 
commerce  and  traffic  grew,  grew  insensibly  monstrous,  and 
first  this  man  made  a  wharf  and  that  erected  a  crane  and  then 
this  company  set  to  work  and  then  that,  and  so  they  jostled 
together  to  make  this  unassimilable  enormity  of  traffic. 
Through  it  we  dodged  and  drove  eager  for  the  high  seas. 

Another  feature  we  find  in  Mr.  Wells's  novels  is 
the  keen  criticism  of  our  educational  systems ;  how  they, 
in  a  large  degree,  are  unfitted  to  provide  youth,  with 
the  sense  of  reality.  He  reviews  the  evil  effect  of  the 
imperfect  so-called  private  schools,  now  rapidly  dying 
out,  the  many  failures  of  the  systems  of  education  tried 
during  the  last  generation ;  regarding  these  Mr.  Wells 
recognises  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  that  there 
would  be  many  failures.  This  aspect  of  things  is  par- 
ticularly dealt  with  in  the  "  New  Machiavelli,"  in  which 
he  evidently  draws  on  the  experience  of  his  school  and 
college  life,  and  those  of  us  who  have  received  training  in 
the  science  schools  will  appreciate  the  insight  Mr.  Wells 
shows.  The  spirit  conveyed  is  of  the  high  purpose  which 
is  behind  the  mind  of  young  students.  In  "Tono  Bungay" 
lie  writes  :  — 

London !  I  came  to  it  young  and  without  advisers,  rather 
priggish,  rather  dangerously  open-minded  and  very  open- 
eyed,  and  with  something,  it  is,  I  think,  the  common  gift  of 
imaginative  youth,  and  I  claim  it  unblushingly — fine  in  me, 
finer  than  the  world,  and  seeking  fine  responses.  I  did  not 
want  simply  to  live,  or  simply  to  live  happily  or  well,  I 
wanted  to  serve,  and  do  and  make — with  some  nobility,  it 
was  in  me.  It  is  in  half  the  youth  of  the  world. 

We  also  have  the  life  of  the  student  pourtrayed  in 
"  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham."  In  this  work  the  atmosphere 
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of  the  scientific  college  is  truthfully  conveyed,  the  serious 
students,  their  mental  activities  and  their  desire  to  be 
informed;  the  intellectual  interest  they  take  in  social 
problems,  as  well  as  in  their  scientific  studies.  The  spirit 
of  serious  purpose  is  expressed  together  with  the  immature 
experience  which  is  to  be  expected  amongst  young  people. 
It  is  put  to  us  that  the  youth  of  to-day  is  occupied  with  a 
definite  attempt  to  understand  the  active  forces  in  the 
community,  the  sense  of  order  and  discipline,  and  ulti- 
mately there  steals  over  the  consciousness  of  the  students 
the  influence  of  sex.  There  are  few  writers  who  have 
greater  ability  to  describe  the  subtle  growth  of  this 
influence,  how  youth  emerges  from  adolescence  to  man- 
hood. We  have  suggested,  in  the  novels,  the  reasons 
for  the  self-conscious,  introspective  attitude  which  is 
characteristic  of  young  people  to-day. 

The  "  History  of  Mr.  Polly  "  and  "  Kipps  "  are  stories  of 
youths  who  have  received  little  or  no  training,  with  merely 
a  sentimental  outlook  towards  life,  youths  with  DO  know- 
ledge, ignorant  sentimentalists,  who  want  to  do  things,  but 
don't  know  how ;  they  are  shop  assistants,  dissatisfied  with 
their  lot.  The  life  of  shop  assistants  and  the  living-in 
system  is  sketched  for  us,  there  is  much  humour,  but  of  the 
humour  that  is  akin  to  tears.  Mr.  Polly  ultimately  finds 
rest  after  running  away  from  things,  as  the  odd  man  at  a 
riverside  inn,  enjoying  sunsets.  Kipps  finds  rest  and  peace 
keeping  a  book  shop,  saving  money  to  give  his  child  a 
good  education. 

Mr.  Wells  concerns  himself  much  with  love;  he  writes 
of  love  as  an  overpowering  passion,  beginning  with  timid 
and  shy  advances,  a  vibrating  ecstasy,  gathering  in 
intensity,  until  it  sweeps  up  all  before  it,  the  greatest 
force  in  nature,  the  force  which  ensures  the  next  genera- 
tion. He  distinguishes  between  sentimentalism  and 
emotion ;  his  characters  are  overwhelmed  with  love,  they 
obey  its  call  and  follow.  In  one  respect  Mr.  Wells  follows 
the  beaten  track  of  novelists;  he  lays  much  emphasis  on 
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the  first  kiss,  his  young  men  are  grown  up  before  they 
seem  to  have  had  even  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  girls 
—the  first  kiss  is  the  call;  for  good  or  evil  it  is  the  kiss 
of  love.  In  the  "  New  Machiavelli  "  he  writes  :  — 

I  have  come  in  these  later  years  of  my  life  to  believe  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  and  woman  to  be  absolutely  real  with 
one  another,  to  stand  naked  souled  to  each  other,  unashamed 
and  unafraid  because  of  the  all-glorifying  love  between  them 
....  Most  people  never  really  look  at  one  another.  They 
look  a  little  away  to  preconceived  ideas,  and  each  from  the 
first  days  of  love-making  hides  from  the  other,  is  afraid  of 
disappointing,  afraid  of  offending,  afraid  of  discoveries  in 
either  sense.  They  build  not  solidly  upon  the  rock  of  truth, 
but  upon  arches  and  pillars,  and  queer  provisional  supports, 
that  are  needed  to  make  a  common  foundation,  and  below 
the  fine  fabric  they  sustain  together  begins  for  each  of  them 
a  cavernous  hidden  life.  Down  there  things  may  be  prowling 
that  scarce  ever  peep  out  to  consciousness  except  in  the  grey 
half-light  of  sleepless  nights,  passions  that  flash  out  for  an 
instant  in  an  angry  glance  and  are  seen  no  more,  starved 
victims,  and  beautiful  dreams  bricked  up  to  die. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Wells  has  ever  heard  of  games  such  as 
"  Kiss  in  the  Ring,"  "  Postman's  knock  "  and  the  endless 
variety  of  devices  to  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  kiss  each 
other.  These  may  be  considered  as  similar  to  vaccina- 
tion, they  give  the  disease  in  a  mild  form  so  as  to  fortify 
us  when  we  are  overtaken  with  the  real  thing.  Artistically 
he  is  quite  right,  his  characters  are  such  that  love  is 
likely  to  wreck,  and  there  are  many  of  similar  type  in 
the  world,  but  where  he  fails  is  when  he  moralizes  and 
uses  his  characters  as  examples  of  the  commonplace. 

Mr.  Wells  says  the  perfect  love  story  has  yet  to  be 
written.  I  quite  agree.  It  would  have  to  be  written  by 
a  perfectly  mated  man  or  woman,  and  it  would  probably 
be  as  dull  as  most  successful  ventures  are.  I  think  we 
shall  have  to  be  content  with  imperfect  love  stories  and 
fill  in  the  gaps  ourselves.  My  reading  tells  me  that  it  is 
the  authors  who  have  not  had  fortunate  love  experiences 
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who  write  the  best  love  stories;  this  suggests  the  reason 
for  the  idealism  of  love  stories,  and  why  they  are  removed 
from  reality.  Mr.  Wells  has  the  ability  to  make  his  love 
stories  glorify  the  dull  seriousness  of  his  characters,  the 
meeting  of  Mr.  Lewisham  with  Ethel  is  delicately  and 
beautifully  told.  In  this  work  I  think  we  have  his  best 
love  story. 

Mr.  Lewisham,  the  serious  young  man  who  maps  out  a 
scheme  of  things  and  dreams  great  dreams  of  his  benevo- 
lent activities  when  he  reaches  manhood,  a  student 
labouring  under  difficulties,  absorbing  knowledge,  he  is 
pictured  in  his  room  a  poor  struggling  youth  studying. 
He  hears  a  footfall  outside,  he  looks  through  the  window 
and  sees  a  "daintily  trimmed  hat,  the  shoulder  of  a  jacket, 
and  the  tips  of  a  nose  and  chin  " ;  he  watches  until  she 
passes  out  of  sight.  This  upsets  his  scheme  of  things,  they 
afterwards  meet ;  at  their  early  meetings  they  vibrate  with 
emotion,  in  time  they  marry,  a  child  is  to  be  born  to  them. 

"  Yes,  it  was  vanity,  a  boy's  vanity  for  me  anyhow — I'm 
too  two-sided,  commonplace. 

"  Dreams  like  mine— abilities  like  mine.  Yes— any  man ! 
And  yet  ....  The  things  I  meant  to  do." 

"  Not  for  us—        Not  for  us." 

"  Come  to  think,  it  is  all  the  child.  The  future  is  the 
child.  The  Future.  What  are  we — any  of  us — but  servants 
or  traitors  to  that?  " 

"  Natural  selection — it  follows — this  way  is  happiness — 
must  be.  There  can  be  no  other." 

He  sighed.  "  To  last  a  lifetime  that  is.  And  yet— it  is 
almost  as  if  life  had  played  me  a  trick — promised  so  much — 
given  so  little." 

"No!  One  must  not  look  at  it  in  that  way!  That  will 
not  do!  That  will  not  do." 

"  Career !  In  itself  it  is  a  career— the  most  important 
career  in  the  world.  Father !  Why  should  I  want  more  ?  " 

"And  Ethel !  No  wonder  she  seemed  shallow.  She  has 
been  shallow.  No  wonder  she  was  restless,  unfulfilled. 
What  had  she  to  do?  She  was  drudge.  She  was  toy." 

"  Yes— This  is  life.    This  alone  is  life.     For  this  we  were 
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born  and  made.  All  these  other  things— all  other  things— 
they  are  only  a  sort  of  play." 

His  eyes  rested  on  the  card,  on  which  years  before  he  had 
written  his  scheme — he  tears  it  up. 

"  Play,"  he  whispered  after  a  long  silence.  "  It  is  the  end 
of  adolescence,"  he  said,  "  the  end  of  empty  dreams." 

In  the  "  New  Machiavelli "  Mr.  Wells  writes  with 
insight  and  sympathy  regarding  "  Monkeys'  Parades  "  :  — 

One  evening  I  came  by  chance  on  a  number  of  young  people 
promenading  by  the  light  of  a  row  of  shops,  towards  Becking- 
ton,  and  with  all  the  glory  of  a  cigarette  between  my  lips,  I 
joined  their  number.  These  twilight  parades  of  young 
people,  youngsters,  chiefly  of  the  lower  middle  classes,  are 
one  of  the  odd  social  developments  of  the  great  suburban 
growths — unkindly  critics  call  them,  I  believe,  Monkeys' 
Parades — the  shop  apprentices,  the  young  work  girls,  the 
boy  clerks  and  so  forth,  stirred  by  mysterious  intimations, 
spend  their  first  earned  money  upon  collars  and  ties,  chiffon 
hats,  smart  lace  collars,  walking  sticks,  sunshades  or 
cigarettes,  and  come  valiantly  into  the  vague  transfiguring 
mingling  of  gaslight  and  twilight,  to  walk  up  and  down,  to 
eye  meaningly,  even  to  accost  and  make  friends.  It  is  a 
queer  instinctive  revolt  from  the  narrow  limited,  friendless 
homes  in  which  so  many  find  themselves,  a  going  out  towards 
something,  romance  if  you  will,  beauty  that  has  suddenly 
become  a  need — a  need  that  hitherto  has  lain  dormant  and 
unsuspected.  They  promenade — vulgar — it  is  as  vulgar  as 
the  spirit  that  calls  the  moth  abroad  in  the  evening  and 
lights  the  body  of  the  glow-worm  in  the  night. 

"  The  New  Machiavelli "  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  high 
purpose  but  I  do  not  think  it  carries  conviction.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  its  sincerity,  but  the  general  feeling 
after  reading  is  one  of  confusion,  we  have  the  expression 
of  sentiments  which  move  thoughtful  young  men  and 
their  desire  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  things  and  also 
the  disturbing  influence  of  sex.  Mr.  Wells  somehow 
cannot  reconcile  the  sex  influence  with  an  ordered  scheme 
of  life.  He  appears  to  be  perfectly  conscious  of  this 
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defect  in  the  character  of  Richard  Remington,  as  well  as 
in  characters  pourtrayed  in  other  of  his  works.  It  would 
appear  to  be  his  conviction  that  the  youth  of  to-day  is  so 
shielded  from  the  consciousness  of  the  sex  influence  that 
in  earlier  years  the  mind  is  directed  in  a  way  which 
suggests  a  mechanical  regularity  in  life,  and  when  the 
period  of  adolescence  arrives  and  realities  have  to  be 
faced,  this  disturbing  influence  is  found.  One  question 
Mr.  Wells  sets  out  to  answer  is  whether  it  is  better  for 
children  to  become  conscious  of  the  sex  influence  in  the 
miry  byways  familiar  to  us  all,  or  whether  the  difficulty 
should  be  faced  boldly  and  children  made  to  realize  the 
forces  they  will  encounter,  by  methods  which  would 
appeal  to  their  common  sense  and  also  to  their  natural 
emotions. 

In  this  work  social  problems  are  treated  from  the 
political  standpoint;  we  are  shown  a  hero,  who  in  many 
respects  is  worthy  of  our  sympathy,  and  by  his  lapses 
shows  himself  to  be  human.  We  have  the  familiar 
triangle — one  man  and  two  women.  The  first  love  is  a 
highly  educated  girl  who  takes  things  second-hand,  she 
lacks  initiative  but  follows  high  ideals.  Richard  marries 
Margaret,  later  on  there  comes  into  his  life  a  fresh  active 
and  inspiring  girl,  Isobel,  with  whom  he  has  a  more 
perfect  sympathy.  Richard  Remington  is  put  forward 
as  a  man  who  likes  to  see  things  nakedly.  The  first  girl 
likes  to  see  things  shaded,  with  the  rough  corners  smoothed 
away  and  everything  in  perfect  taste.  The  second  girl  is 
more  attracted  by  Richard's  desire  to  see  things  nakedly, 
and  in  the  search  for  beauty  through  truth  the  conflict 
between  the  two  women  and  Richard  arises.  The  result 
is  that  the  hero  finds  the  only  course  which  will  give  him 
satisfaction  is  to  leave  Margaret  for  Isobel.  There  is 
much  writing  about  the  social  ostracism  which  follows 
such  act  and  the  loss  to  the  community  owing  to  this, 
and  well  known  examples  are  cited,  the  point  of  view  put 
forward  suggests  that  by  such  ostracism  the  community 
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loses  the  services  of  eminent  people.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  this  point  of  view,  but  I  do  not  consider  Mr.  Wells 
by  any  means  makes  out  a  case  for  it.  He  seems  to  forget 
that  the  highest  purpose  is  the  elevation  of  the  common- 
place and  that  definite  forces  act  to  ensure  the  permanence 
of  the  best  influences. 

"Ann  Veronica  "  is  perhaps  the  least  necessary  of  Mr. 
Wells's  novels ;  it  is  a  slight  study  of  the  suburbans,  and  a 
daughter  in  revolt.  We  incidentally  have  the  Woman's 
Suffrage  movement  and  one  of  the  raids  on  the  House  of 
Commons  is  described.  Why  this  book  should  have  been 
censored  by  so  many  libraries  I  am  unable  to  see,  the 
book  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  unimportant,  the  censoring  of 
it  merely  advertised  it,  and  I  think  those  who  thought  it 
would  be  "  hot  stuff  "  would  be  sadly  disappointed  when 
they  read  it.  I  should  not  think  any  girl  readers  would 
be  influenced  in  such  a  way  as  to  desire  to  emulate  Ann 
Veronica's  example,  she  had  too  many  difficulties  to  over- 
come. 

In  "  Tono  Bungay "  Mr.  Wells  rises  to  his  greatest 
height  as  a  novelist.  In  this  novel  we  have  put  before 
us  probably  the  truest  expression  of  the  modern  commer- 
cial spirit  yet  written.  The  character  of  the  elder 
Ponderevo  is  the  best  of  all  Mr.  Wells's  creations,  and  I 
think  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  studies  of  a  business  man 
in  English  literature.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  author 
intended  this  character  to  be  the  principal  one  in  the 
book,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  the  most  successful. 
Edward  Ponderevo  is  a  great  and  abiding  figure,  the 
strains  of  simplicity,  imagination,  activity  and  unscru- 
pulousness  combine  to  make  him  human, — and  have  we  not 
recently  had  Mr.  Hooley  in  tears  in  the  witness  box.  The 
younger  Ponderevo  makes  a  good  foil  to  his  uncle;  he  is 
represented  as  being  a  serious  young  man  with  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  realities  who,  against  his  judgment,  is 
drawn  into  the  commercial  vortex.  The  uncle  is  discus- 
sing the  reasons  why  his  nephew  should  join  him,  George 
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is  just  leaving  South  Kensington  School,  and  thinks  he 
would  enter  what  he  calls  a  plain  straightforward  business. 
His  uncle  says  :  — 

"  No  George,  there  you  are  behind  the  times,  the  last  of 
that  sort  was  sold  up  about  five  years  ago." 

"  Well,  there's  scientific  research." 

"  And  who  pays  for  that?  Who  put  up  that  big  City  and 
Guild's  place  at  South  Kensington?  Enterprising  business 
men !  They  fancy  they  will  have  a  bit  of  science  going  on, 
they  want  a  handy  expert  ever  and  again,  and  there  you  are ! 
And  what  do  you  get  for  research  when  you've  done  it  ?  Just 
a  bare  living,  and  no  outlook.  They  just  keep  you  to  make 
discoveries,  and  if  they  fancy  they'll  use  them  they  do." 

The  elder  Ponderevo  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  chemist 
in  a  small  country  town. 

"  Things  must  be  happening  somewhere  George — this  isn't 
the  World,  its  cold  mutton  fat  dead  and  stiff,  and  I'm  buried 
in  it  up  to  the  armpits — up  in  London  things  happen. 

"  Rush  about,  do  things.  There's  cover  gambling.  Ever 
heard  of  that,  you  put  down  a  hundred  say  and  buy  ten 
thousand  pounds  worth,  see,  that's  a  cover  of  one  per  cent. 
Things  go  up  one,  you  sell,  realize  cent,  per  cent.,  down, 
whiff,  its  gone.  Try  again,  cent,  per  cent.,  every  day — Men 
are  made  or  done  for  in  an  hour — and  the  shouting —  -  Well, 
that's  one  way." 

He  tries  and  comes  to  grief,  his  shop  is  sold  and  he 
goes  to  London,  lies  low  for  a  time,  invents  "  Tono 
Bungay,"  the  cure-all,  it  is  a  success,  then  comes  the 
blistering  satire  on  modern  business  methods. 

E wart's  discussions  with  George  are  illuminating.  He 
says : — 

"  What  I  like  about  it  all,  Ponderevo,  is  its  poetry.  That's 
where  we  get  the  pull  of  the  animals.  No  animal  would  ever 
run  a  factory  like  this  .  .  .  and  it's  not  your  poetry  only. 
It's  the  poetry  of  the  customer  too.  Poet  answering  poet, 
soul  to  soul,  Health,  Strength  and  Beauty — in  a  bottle — the 
magic  philtre.  Think  of  the  people  to  whom  your  bottles  of 
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footle  go!  (I'm  calling  it  footle  Ponderevo  out  of  praise,"  he 
said  in  parenthesis). 

"  Think  of  the  little  clerks,  and  jaded  women  and  over- 
worked people.  People  overstrained  with  wanting  to  do, 
people  overstrained  with  wanting  to  be,  people  in  fact  over- 
strained. The  real  trouble  of  life,  Ponderevo,  isn't  that  we 
exist — that's  a  vulgar  error,  the  real  trouble  is  that  we  don't 
really  exist,  and  we  want  to.  That's  what  this — in  the 
highest  sense — muck  stands  for.  The  hunger  to  be  for  once 
really  alive,  to  the  finger  tips. 

"  Nobody  wants  to  do  and  be  the  things  people  are — 
nobody.  You  don't  want  to  preside  over  this — this  bottling. 
I  don't  want  to  wear  these  beastly  clothes  and  be  led  about 
by  you,  nobody  wants  to  keep  sticking  labels  on  silly  bottles 
at  so  many  farthings  a  gross.  That  isn't  exciting.  That's 
sus — substratum . 

"  None  of  us  want  to  be  what  we  are,  or  to  do  what  we  do. 
Except  as  a  sort  of  basis,  What  do  we  want?  You  know,  I 
know,  nobody  confesses.  What  we  all  want  to  be  is  some- 
thing perpetually  young  and  beautiful.  Young  Joves — 
young  Joves,  Ponderevo,"  his  voice  became  loud,  harsh  and 
declamatory,  "  pursuing  coy,  half- willing  nymphs  through 
everlasting  forests." 

Mr.  Wells  revolts  at  the  complacency  of  those  who 
boast  we  live  in  a  humanitarian  age,  those  who  talk  of 
the  horrors  of  bygone  days  and  act  as  though  the  forces 
in  the  universe  had  conspired  to  give  them  a  good  time, 
to  such  Mr.  Wells's  novels  come  as  a  rude  shock.  There 
are  many  people  who  would  appear  to  feed  on  their  own 
rhetoric,  and  spend  their  days  declaiming  the  blessings 
of  the  glorious  epoch  in  which  it  is  their  lot  to  exist, 
people  who  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  reverse  of  the  picture. 
There  is  a  thoughtless  crowd  of  people  who  say  there  is 
always  room  at  the  top  and  make  every  effort  to  get  there, 
the  top  being  an  elevation  above  their  fellows,  but  what 
actually  happens  is  not  a  rising  above,  but  a  crushing 
down  of  all  the  weaker  in  their  path,  the  difficulty  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  crushed  are  continually  crushing  one 
another. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  why  Mr.  Wells's  genius 
has  been  directed  into  a  particular  channel,  but  it  is 
evident  that  his  early  experiences  have  given  him  many 
ideas  which  he  has  felt  a  desire  to  express.  I  have  tried 
to  focus  his  point  towards  life  and  I  find  a  great  difficulty, 
one  time  he  is  in  revolt  against  law  and  order,  another 
time  expresses  his  disappointment  to  find  such  a  lack  of 
law  and  order,  he  is  undisciplined;  this  is  not  necessarily 
a  defect  but  he  takes  himself  so  seriously  that  we  must 
apply  standards  when  criticising  him,  that  he  applies  to 
the  life  he  pourtrays.  The  outstanding  thought  Mr. 
Wells's  novels  convey  to  me  is,  his  conviction  that  people 
should  think  nakedly  about  all  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions which  are  met  with  in  life.  He  tries  to  show  many 
of  the  difficulties  which,  have  to  be  faced  and  overcome, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  points  the  way  to  overcome 
them. 

The  note  of  revolt  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
ablest  modern  writers;  they  convey  the  sense  of  disap- 
pointment which  is  experienced  by  contact  with  the  world, 
much  of  this,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  mists  of  sentimentalism 
surrounding  our  early  days,  when  parents  take  a  pride 
in  hiding  the  facts  of  life  from  their  children,  whose 
growing  minds  are  filled  with  ideas  and  dreams  which  can 
never  be  realized.  Some  of  the  greatest  disappointments 
and  hardest  difficulties  to  overcome  are  those  experienced 
when  we  are  first  embarked  on  the  sea  of  life.  Mr.  Wells 
writes  of  the  decadent  phases  of  our  civilization,  he 
seems  to  see  a  tired  old  world,  morbidly  sexual,  permeated 
with  tyranny  towards  the  weak.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
cause  a  great  depression  of  spirit  after  reading  his  works, 
but  a  reaction  takes  place,  our  minds  after  dwelling  on 
the  worst  side  of  things,  turn  to  the  brighter  side,  we 
feel  we  have  known  the  worst,  all  after  is  improvement. 

In  a  recent  article  Mr.  Wells  puts  forward  the  idea  that 
the  function  of  the  novel  is  plainly  to  hold  the  mirror  to 
life,  in  it  social  problems  should  be  discussed ;  he  opposes 
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what  lie  calls  the  tired  giant  theory,  the  giant  being  the 
heavy  father  who  wants  a  novel  to  be  something  to  pass  a 
pleasant  hour  after  dinner  and  before  going  to  bed,  some- 
thing "  sloppy,"  a  novel  that  does  not  call  for  thought  or 
anything  else,  just  such  as  will  give  a  pleasant  tickle  to 
the  mind,  and  at  the  best  induce  sleep.  "We  need  not  go 
far  into  a  matter  like  this;  there  will  always  be  authors 
who  will  write  up  to  or  down  to  the  level  of  their  readers. 
The  true  artist  does  not  concern  himself  with  any  public, 
he  is  impelled  by  his  art  to  express  himself,  the  elect  in 
the  community  discern  his  merits,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  an  author's  works  are  called  novels  or  otherwise, 
the  reading  public  will  read  what  they  choose. 

In  writing  novels  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  social 
problems,  I  think  Mr.  Wells  places  a  serious  limitation 
on  his  work,  the  rare  insight,  and  subtlety  of  his  mind, 
suggest  an  ability  to  rise  to  greater  heights  than 
he  has  yet  achieved,  but  these  will  only  be  reached 
by  a  detachment  of  his  personality  from  his  work.  In 
"  Tono  Bungay  "  this  is  more  removed  than  in  his  other 
works,  social  problems  are  not  so  much  discussed  in  this 
book,  as  suggested  by  the  activities  of  the  characters,  and 
readers  feel  a  greater  desire  to  discuss  them  after  reading, 
than  when  the  characters  are  merely  pegs  to  hang  subjects 
upon,  to  keep  them  in  view  for  analysis  and  discussion. 
These  qualities  in  Mr.  Wells'  works  make  them  of  value 
to  contemporaries,  but  as  time  recedes  their  value  will 
decrease  because  the  problems  which  gave  them  birth  will 
pass  away,  and  while  they  will  prove  to  be  of  value  to 
students  of  the  life  of  to-day,  they  will  become  less 
readily  understood. 

In  judging  the  quality  of  a  novelist  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  his  characters  produce  the  impression  of 
people  me  have  met,  and  I  give  Mr.  Wells  the  credit  of 
having  produced  that  impression  on  me.  It  does  not 
follow  that  we  should  like  them  any  more  than  we  like 
all  the  people  we  meet,  or  that  we  should  agree  with  their 
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thoughts,  it  is  sufficient  to  feel  the  characters  have  to 
face  difficulties  or  enjoy  pleasures  we  encounter  or  know 
exist,  it  is  unintelligent  to  take  up  a  position  that  because 
we  do  not  feel  in  sympathy  with  an  author,  his  work  is 
inferior  or  unnecessary,  to  do  so  would  merely  express  our 
limitations,  and  when  we  find  such  an  author  writing  in 
a  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  present  state  of  the  com- 
munity, meeting  with  a  large  measure  of  success,  it  is 
important  that  his  work  be  carefully  considered,  because 
ideas  expressed  become  a  force  in  the  world  and  all  forces 
require  to  be  understood. 

The  study  of  Mr.  Wells  causes  my  mind  to  receive  an 
impression  of  the  author  as  a  figure  looking  over  the 
world  and  dithering,  dithering  with  fear,  dithering  with 
love,  seeing  confusion  where  he  had  hoped  to  find  order, 
burdening  himself  with  sorrows  too  great  for  his  strength, 
and  brooding  over  his  weakness,  groping  to  find  a  way 
to  the  beauty  and  strength  he  feels  should  be  man's 
inheritance  and  failing,  a  great  figure  but  a  sad  one,  one 
without  hope. 


THE   DEVIL   AS   A   CHARACTER   IN 
LITERATURE. 

By  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON. 

*"P  HE  devil  is  a  very  old  character  in  literature.  He  is 
probably  as  old  as  literature  itself;  for  lie  appears 
in  the  guise  of  a  serpent  in  the  old  story  of  Eve  and  the 
temptation  in  Eden,  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar. 
Like  man  himself  he  has  played  "  many  parts,"  and 
strangely  varied  are  the  roles  in  which  he  has  been  cast. 

An  early  and  very  remarkable  account  of  him  is  given 
in  "  the  Book  of  Job,"  where  he  is  described  with  a 
simplicity  of  language,  a  grandeur  of  personality,  and  a 
dramatic  vividness  which  perhaps  have  never  been  excelled. 
He  is  introduced  in  some  of  the  so-called  Miracle  and 
Mystery  Plays,  in  early  Elizabethan  drama,  in  our  great 
epics,  and  more  recently  in  Goethe's  "  Faust "  and  Bailey's 
"  Festus." 

Not  only  has  the  devil  played  in  many  parts,  but  in 
many  different  characters  in  those  parts.  By  no  means 
does  he  always  appear  as  a  repulsive  being,  solely  devoted 
to  evil  deeds,  or  as  a  mean,  cozening  tempter.  Even 
Milton  told  us  that  the  devils  had  not  lost  "  all  their 
virtue."  At  one  time  the  devil  becomes  man's  willing  and 
obedient  servant,  at  another  a  sympathetic  philosopher,  at 
another  even  a  cherub,  and  at  another  he  is  almost  a  hero, 
his  determination  and  courage  are  so  great. 

As  the  parts  he  has  played  vary,  so  do  his  form  and 
colour.  Cloven  hoofs  and  a  tail,  the  popular  sure  indica- 
tions of  the  devil,  are  trivial  compared  with  some  of  the 
descriptions  of  his  appearance.  Sometimes  his  real 
personality  has  been  so  entirely  concealed  by  his  assumed 
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appearance  that  he  has  had  to  declare  who  he  was  and 
what  he  wanted.  Even  Faust,  with  all  his  knowledge  of 
the  world,  had  to  ask  who  he  was  when  Mephisto  appeared ; 
and  Pug  in  Ben  Jonson's  play  "  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  "  had 
to  tell  Fitzdottrel  that  he,  Pug,  was  a  devil. 

The  devil  is  never,  or  hardly  ever,  represented  as  given 
to  swearing.  We  might  have  expected  his  mouth  to  have 
been  constantly  filled  with  fearful  oaths.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Our  ordinary  and  respectable  adjectives  are  usually  found 
sufficient  to  express  his  desires  and  emotions.  In  fact,  we 
may  say  that  his  language  shows  much  feeling  for  propriety 
and  even  refinement.  In  this  he  appears  in  favourable 
contrast  to  some  fleshly  mortals,  who,  it  must  be  admitted, 
occasionally  err  in  the  use  of  strong  and  "  sanguine " 
expletives. 

In  literature  we  meet  with  one  great,  chief  devil,  the 
arch-fiend,  Lucifer,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  lesser 
devils.  By  design,  or  from  circumstances,  the  latter  have 
been  divided  into  classes,  with  their  allotted  or  enforced 
tasks,  which  increase  in  severity  the  nearer  they  are 
stationed  to  their  chief.  We  thus  see  that  among  them  a 
kind  of  organisation  and  a  division  of  labour  was  supposed 
to  exist,  things  with  which  many  of  us  of  to-day  are  only 
too  familiar. 

As  regards  the  colour  of  the  devils,  we  find  them  black, 
yellow,  red,  and  even  blue.  For  some  reason,  which  I 
will  refrain  from  attempting  to  explain,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  affected  green.  These  colours  may  be 
typical  of  the  nature  of  their  fiery  abode,  the  yellow  and 
red  being  flames,  and  the  black  and  blue  smoke.  But  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  green  flames  (and  blue  also) 
in  a  fire.  Why  then  should  this  colour  have  been 
neglected?  Certainly  the  refreshing  coolness  of  green 
would  not  seem  appropriate;  but  blue  is  a  cool  colour 
also,  and  it  has  not  been  neglected,  although  it  occurs 
much  less  frequently  than  yellow  and  red.  Perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  expect  too  much  consistency  among 
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characters  such  as  those  with  whom  we  are  at  present 
concerned. 

The  amount  of  literary  matter  in  which  devils  are 
introduced — in  poetry,  the  drama,  in  fiction,  and  in  real 
life — is  so  vast  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  limit  my 
survey  almost  entirely  to  poetry  and  the  drama,  and  to  a 
selection  from  these.  But  before  turning  to  actual 
literary  delineations  of  the  devil  it  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  two  which  are  intimately  connected  with  litera- 
ture, although  they  are  not  inventions  of  literary  men. 
The  first  is  a  form  of  devil  that  appeared  in  Europe  about 
1485,  and  one  which  has  continued  to  increase  ever  since 
with  great  rapidity.  There  are  many  in  all  enlightened 
towns  of  any  greatness.  He  is  generally  but  little  thought 
of  by  literary  men,  although  very  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  their  works.  He  is  a  mere  drudge  in  many  cases, 
knocked  about  here  and  there  by  his  superiors,  and  yet 
withal  he  is  very  useful  in  disseminating  literature.  This 
is  the  "  Printer's  Devil,"  and  the  only  one  at  present 
existing  in  the  flesh.  Those  who  may  be  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  any  of  the  original  "  Aldine  "  editions  may 
be  asked  especially  to  remember  the  poor  printer's  devil, 
for  it  was  in  connection  with  the  great  Venetian  printer, 
Aldus  Manutius,  that  he  first  made  his  appearance.  This 
Aldus  or  Aldo  employed  a  black  slave  in  his  printing 
office,  who  was  popularly  thought  to  be  an  imp  of  Satan. 
Aldo  gave  permission  to  anyone  who  doubted  his  slave 
being  ordinary  flesh  and  blood  to  come  and  pinch  him. 
How  far  this  corrected  the  falseness  of  public  opinion  is 
not  known,  but  such  is  the  history  and  origin  of  the 
printer's  devil. 

Among  the  famous  London  taverns  connected  with  the 
meetings  and  clubs  of  literary  men  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  there  was  one  which  stood  in  Meet  Street  known 
as  "  The  Devil."  It  was  here  that  "  rare  "  Ben  Jonson 
compiled  the  rules  and  presided  over  the  meetings  of  the 
"  Apollo  "  Club ;  and  it  was  here  that  (in  his  own  words) 
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he  drank  bad  wine  at  "The  Devil"  while  he  wrote  his  comedy 
"  The  Devil  is  an  Ass."  This  tavern  was  the  resort  of 
many  notorious  characters,  such  as  members  of  Parliament 
and  highwaymen,1  besides  poets  and  dramatists.  It  was 
in  the  Apollo  chamber  of  "  The  Devil "  that  the  odes 
written  by  the  Poets  Laureate  in  honour  of  the  Court  were 
rehearsed  before  being  presented.  On  these  rehearsals  a 
wit  of  the  time  wrote  the  following  epigram :  — 

When  Laureates  make  odes,  do  you  ask  of  what  sort  ? 

Do  you  ask  if  they're  good,  or  are  evil  ? 
You  may  judge — from  the  Devil  they  come  to  the  court, 

And  go  from  the  court  to  the  Devil. 

At  a  later  time  the  house  was  much  frequented  by 
lawyers  and  physicians,  and  those  worthy  gentlemen,  not 
wishing  to  lose  an  opportunity  for  business,  used  to  hang 
a  notice  on  the  doors  of  their  chambers,  in  the  words, 
"  Gone  to  '  The  Devil,'  "  so  that  their  clients  might  know 
where  to  find  them. 

But  this  devil  has  long  since  been  swept  away,  like  so 
much  of  London's  generous  past.  It  lost  its  attractions 
and  came  into  the  not  inappropriate  possession  of  a  firm 
of  bankers.  Not  inappropriate  because  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  there  has  long  lurked  the  idea  that 
"  Mammon  "  and  the  Devil  are  near  relatives,  if  one  is  not 
actually  father  of  the  other. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  painting  and  sculpture  were 
closely  connected  with  the  drama.  This  was  so  not  only 
in  their  common  aim  and  purpose,  not  only  in  presenting 
the  same  scenes  and  ideas,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which 
those  scenes  and  ideas  were  visualised  and  the  various 
characters  taking  part  in  them  were  portrayed.  The 
earlier  "  Mystery  Plays "  seem  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a  "  living "  representation  of  incidents  which  had 
long  been  familiar  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Some 

i.  They  were  far  superior  both  in  birth  and  breeding  to  their 
modern  representatives. 
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subjects  may  be  readily  accepted  when  painted  or  cut  in 
stone,  which  "  shock  "  us  when  represented  dramatically. 
And  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  "  Mystery  "  and  "  Miracle  " 
plays  seem  little  more  than  a  buffoonery  of  incidents 
considered  sacred.  Whatever  our  opinions  of  these  plays 
may  be  to-day,  I  feel  certain  they  fulfilled  a  want  of  the 
time,  and  not  an  irreverent  one,  or  at  least  that  that  was 
so  with  the  best  of  them. 

In  the  Chester  Mystery  Plays,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
the  English  vernacular  which  have  survived,  there  is  one 
closely  connected  with  our  subject.  It  is  called  "  The 
Harrowing  of  Hell,"  and  as  we  should  expect  from  the 
title,  the  Devil  has  a  part  therein.  The  subject  of  this 
play  is  founded  on  the  old  story  of  Jesus  descending  into 
Hell  to  liberate  those  good  people  who  had  died  before  his 
time.  Satan  pleads  that  they  may  not  be  taken  from  him, 
that  it  would  be  unkind  to  do  so,  or  that  if  they  must  go 
he  may  go  also.  He  is  told  he  must  remain  bound  to  a 
stake.  Then  he  begs  that  he  may  not  be  left  alone,  that 
someone  may  always  be  with  him.  Cain,  Judas  and 
others  like  them,  he  is  informed,  shall  remain,  to  which 
he  makes  the  following  remarkable  reply  :  — 

Now  here  my  hand,  I  hold  me  payde, 
These  points  are  playnly  for  my  prow,1 

If  this  be  treu  as  thou  has  saide 
We  shall  have  moa  than  we  have  now. 

This  Mystery  contains  many  naive  and  amusing 
features;  the  ideas  expressed  are  quaint,  and  yet  not 
without  an  evident  amount  of  reverence.  The  character 
of  Satan  is  almost  simple  and  childlike,  the  feelings  he 
expresses  are  very  human  and  remarkably  free  from  the 
horrible  and  repulsive.  The  conflict  is  carried  on  in  a 
determined  manner,  but  for  the  most  part  (and  this  is 
worth  noting)  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

i.  profit.     2.  more. 
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Sometimes  we  find  the  Devil  outwitted,  even  by  those 
who  have  sold  themselves  to  him  under  bond,  signed  and 
sealed.  There  is  an  amusing  instance  of  this  in  the  play 
of  "  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton."  When  the  curtain 
goes  up,  Peter  Fabel,  a  renowned  scholar,  whose  fame  the 
prologue  tells  us— 

.  .  .  hath  .  .  .  been  hitherto  forgot 
By  all  the  writers  of  this  latter  age — 

is  seen  lying  restless  on  his  couch.  Presently  the  chime 
sounds.  At  once  trembling  horror  strikes  Fabel's  heart, 
and  his  hair  stands  upright.  Coreb,  a  satanic  spirit,  now 
enters,  and  tells  Fabel  that  this  hour  the  date  expires, 
and  he  has  come  to  claim  his  due,  and  must  convey  him 
to  Inferno.  Fabel  does  not  like  the  idea  of  this;  but 
having  signed  the  deed  with  his  own  blood  Coreb  demands 
him  for  his  master  Lucifer.  Fabel  begs  for  a  little  time 
to  despatch  some  business,  and  asks  Coreb  to  rest  himself 
for  a  while.  He  consents  and  is  caused  to  seat  himself  in 
Fabel's  necromantic  chair,  from  which  he  presently  finds 
he  cannot  rise.  Fabel  now  taunts  him  with  being  sick, 
fears  he  will  die  and  offers  aqua  vitae.  Fabel  then 
demands  seven  more  years  on  earth  as  a  condition  of 
Coreb's  release.  This  being  granted,  Fabel  liberates 
Coreb,  and  says  :  — 

Then  thus  between  us  two  this  variance  ends ; 
Thou  to  thy  fellow-fiends,  I  to  my  friends.. 

This  forms  an  introduction  to  the  play,  in  which  Fabel 
acts  as  a  trickster  and  magician  among  some  lovers  and 
their  parents,  but  ends  by  putting  things  right  again  and 
"  doing  good  in  love." 

That  "  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  "  was  a  popular 
favourite  we  find  from  the  prologue  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  The 
Devil  is  an  Ass,"  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Jonson  gives  us  far  more  of  the  Devil  in  the  "  Ass '  than 
we  have  in  the  "  Edmonton,"  for  he  introduces  not  only 
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Satan,  the  g\\\\(  devil.  l>ut  I'uir,  the  loss  devil;  and  also 
Iniquity  the  vice.  They  all  appear  in  the  tirM  scene. 
I'nir  Dishes  to  have  a  niontli  "  ott  "  in  which  to  play  his 
pranks  amonj*  men.  Satan  tells  him  he  is  too  weak  and 
dull  a  devil  to  take  up  any  ^roat  atVair  on  earth,  for  "  it 
is  not  everyone's  work."  He  says:  — 

.    .       .   The  st.ite  of  hell   must  care 

Whom  it  employs,  in  point  of  imputation, 

Here  about    London.     You  would  make,  1  think, 

An  agent  to  be  sent  to  Lancashire 

Proper  enough. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  people  to  speak  of  the  "  family 
honour,"  and  to  make  threat  oltorls  to  protect  it.  From 
the  above  Satan  is  shown  to  have  a  similar  feeling.  Hut 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  curious  hit  at  Lancashire;1 
had  it  any  reference  to  the  Lancashire  witches,  or  were 
the  people  of  the  North  considered  to  be  less  sharp,  less 
wideawake  than  the  Londoners:-  I'ltimately  it  is  arranged 
that  Piiir  is  to  try  his  skill,  but  under  conditions.  He 
must  appear  in  human  form,  and  otter  his  services  to  the 
first  man  he  meets.  Forthwith  he  appears  on  earth, 
handsome  in  form  and  richly  apparelled,  and  becomes  the 

;nt  of  Fit/dottrel.  Hut  .Vuir  is  not  successful.  Very 
soon  his  master  i^ives  him  a  beating,  he  is  deceived  and 
foiled  by  those  around  him,  and  finally  finds  himself  a 
prisoner  in  chains  in  a  cell  in  Newgate.  Here  old  Iniquity 
comes  to  sneer  and  jeer  at  him,  and  tells  him  the  chief 
salutes  him  with  the  otter  of  another  month.  But  Pnir  has 
had  enough,  and  attributes  his  failure  to  the  conditions 
imposed  :  — 

Out  upon  tl-.v  9  Satan, 

The  hurt  thou  hast  done,  to  let  men  know  their  strength, 

And  that  they  are  able  to  outdo  a  devil 

will    for   ever  be 

A  scar  upon  our  name.   .   .   . 

But  up,  away  with  him. 

i.  The  same  is  made  at  Northumberland. 
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Iniquity  takes  Pug  on  his  back,  and  in  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
and  with  a  loud  explosion,  carries  him  away. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  generally  believed  among 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  that  magicians  and  witches 
could  "  raise  "  the  Devil,  and  make  him  do  their  bidding. 
In  Robert  Greene's  comedy,  "  The  Honourable  History  of 
Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,"  we  have  a  representation 
of  this  belief.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  Friar  should 
invoke  "  the  help  of  devils  and  ghastly  fiends,"  to 
accomplish  his  purposes,  since  he  might  be  supposed  to 
have  access  to  spirits  of  another  colour.  The  original  of 
Friar  Bacon  is  the  student  and  philosopher  Roger  Bacon, 
who  was  a  Franciscan.  Bacon  was  believed  to  possess 
magical  powers  and  to  have  dealings  with  the  evil  one. 
This  was  no  uncommon  belief  of  those  who  studied  nature 
and  alchemy,  and  although  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
age,  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  "  philosopher's 
stone."  In  Greene's  comedy  Bacon  plays  a  part  similar 
to  Fabel's  in  "  The  Devil  of  Edmonton."  The  Devil  in 
the  former  is  Bacon's  servant  and  messenger,  and  has  no 
easy  time  of  it.  Miles,  a  poor  scholar  of  Bacon's,  finally 
get  himself  into  the  Devil's  clutches,  but  scores  off  him  at 
last,  for  before  mounting  his  back  he  puts  on  his  spurs. 

"Marry,  my  friend,"  says  he,  "if  I  find  your  pace  either 
a  trot  or  uneasy,  ....  I'll  make  you  feel  the  benefit  of  my 
spurs." 

This  he  evidently  does,  for  when  the  Devil  carries  him 
off  he  does  so  roaring. 

It  it  easy  to  see  that  these  representations  of  the  Devil 
consist  largely  of  "  buffoonery,"  and  I  imagine  would 
produce  much  laughter  among  those  who  saw  them,  and 
also  mixed  feelings  of  dread  and  delight.  How  far  they 
actually  coincided  with  popular  belief,  and  to  what  extent 
they  disclose  the  moral  status  of  the  time,  would  be 
interesting  inquiries,  but  they  do  not  come  within  the 
limits  of  our  subject. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  some  works  that  are  well  known 
and  of  greater  import.  In  point  of  time  comes  Dante's 
"  Divina  Commedia."  Regarding  this  stupendous  epic,  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  "  Inferno,"  if  not  the 
"  Purgatorio"  also,  is  the  grim  joke  of  a  disappointed  and 
embittered  mind.  If  Dante  had  not  been  exiled — if  he  had 
not  experienced  "  how  savours  of  salt  another's  bread,  and 
how  hard  the  ascending  and  descending  of  another's  stairs" 
— if  he  had  not  become  a  wanderer  from  his  beloved  city  of 
Florence,  would  the  Commedia  have  been  written?  I 
think  it  may  admit  of  doubt. 

Dante  tells  us  that  justice  was  the  founder  of  the 
"  Inferno,"  that  to  rear  it 

....  was  the  task  of  power  divine, 

Supremest  wisdom,  and  primeval  love.i 

That  may  be;  but  Dante  assumes  himself  the  right  of 
supreme  judgment  when  he  consigns  men  and  women  to 
their  several  places  and  punishments  in  the  nine  circles  of 
Hell.  If  Dante  had  written  only  the  "  Paradiso "  our 
hearts  would  have  been  calm,  for  we  need  feel  no  qualms 
about  his  having  placed  people  there,  although  it  was 
daring  for  him  to  do  even  that. 

The  Commedia  is  said  to  be  a  vision  and  an  allegory. 
But  when  the  denizens  in  Inferno  are  historical  persons, 
many  of  Dante's  own  time,  and  mentioned  by  name,  it 
gives  it  an  air  of  reality  far  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
imagination. 

Dante  filled  the  great  unknown  with  his  own  spites  and 
despites,  and  these,  if  he  really  felt  them,  would  or  should 
have  recoiled  unworthily  on  himself.  He  rails  at  his  foes 
and  drowns  in  the  abyss  of  woe  the  dogs  he  hated.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  in  supreme  justice  Dante  might  not 
find  himself,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  one  of  his  own  infernal 
circles  and  without  Yirgil  at  hand  to  protect  him. 

i.  Inferno,  canto  iii. 
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Dante's  devils  are  described  rather  than  characterized — 
and  his  descriptions  are  those  that  were  more  or  less- 
current  at  the  time.  They  are  vast,  monstrous  beings, 
with  wings  and  claws,  such  as  were  rudely  depicted  from 
the  9th  to  the  13th  century,  or  such  as  we  may  see  to-day 
on  the  walls  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  in  the 
Duomo  at  Orvieto.  No  less  than  twelve  are  mentioned 
by  name,  apart  from  Lucifer  the  great  arch-fiend.  They 
inhabit  the  whole  vast  abyss,  where  only  adoration  of  evil 
exists. 

In  the  final  Canto  of  the  "Inferno"  Dante  comes  to  the 
abode  of  Lucifer  "  the  Emperor  who  sways  the  realm 
of  sorrow."  He  is  a  being  of  enormous  dimensions,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  embedded  in  ice  up  to- 
the  middle  of  his  breast.  His  head  has  three  faces — one 
in  front  the  hue  of  vermilion,  one  facing  the  right  shoulder 
yellow,  and  one  facing  the  left  black.  Under  each  face 
shot  forth  enormous  bat-like  wings,  with  which  he  flapped 
the  air:  — 

At  six  eyes  he  wept  :   .  .  .  . 

At  every  mouth  his  teeth  a  sinner  champ 'd, 
Bruised  as  with  ponderous  engine  :  so  that  three 
Were  in  this  guise  tormented. 

If  Dante  sincerely  felt  that  his  ghastly  descriptions 
represented  or  even  typified  actual  facts  one  wonders 
where  he  found  either  "  love  "  or  "  divinity "  in  them. 
It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  him  when  he  found  his  muse 
could  make  his  Virgil  say :  "  All  is  seen  "  — "  and  it  is 
time  for  parting." 

In  the  year  1587,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  appeared 
the  first  history  of  "  Johann  Faust,"  the  famous  magician 
and  "  black  "  artist.  The  writer  tells  us  it  is  a  warning 
against  presumptuous  sins  and  pride  of  intellect.  It 
became  popular,  and  must  quickly  have  found  its  way 
to  this  country,  for  Christopher  Marlowe  wrote  his  play  of 
"  Dr.  Faustus  "  probably  in  1588,  that  is,  in  about  a  year 
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after  the  publication  of  the  history.  Goethe  commenced 
his  great  tragedy  of  "  Faust "  about  two  centuries  later  in 
1774  or  1775. 

Both  tragedies  are  founded  on  the  same  plot,  namely,  a 
compact  made  between  "  Faustus  "  or  "  Faust,"  and  the 
Devil,  in  the  person  of  Mephisto,  for  an  extension  of  life 
for  a  stated  period,  on  the  expiration  of  which  Faust 
delivers  himself  body  and  soul  to  Lucifer.  This  is  not  done 
without  conditions.  Mephisto  is  to  be  Faust's  servant  and 
companion,  he  is  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires, 
and  enable  him  to  see  the  world  and  enjoy  its  pleasures. 
In  both  plays  Faust  writes  and  signs  the  contract  with 
his  own  blood,  but  in  neither  case  is  the  bond  signed  by 
the  Devil.  Surely  this  was  a  strange  omission  in  one 
so  well  versed  in  the  law  as  Faust.  In  this  there  appears 
to  be  something  sarcastic.  Is  the  Devil  more  honourable 
than  man?  Is  the  Devil's  word  his  bond  more  surely 
than  man's?  I  fear  so,  from  the  plays. 

Marlowe's  "  Faustus  "  has  been  spoken  of  as  almost  a 
lyric  in  its  simplicity.  Whether  we  endorse  that  opinion 
or  not,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  simple  in  form  and 
matter  compared  with  Goethe's  "  Faust."  It  possesses  a 
crystal-like  clearness,  a  distinctness  in  the  working  out 
of  its  elements,  and  an  exquisite  balance  of  the  various 
parts  with  the  whole.  Goethe  admitted  it  was  greatly 
planned,  and  Swinburne  called  its  author  the  "  first  great 
English  poet." 

Dr.  Faustus  is  shown  conjuring;  Mephistopheles 
appears.  Faustus  says  to  him:  — 

change  thy  shape ; 

Thou  are  too  ugly  to  attend  on  me  : 
Go,  and  return  an  old  Franciscan  Friar, 
That  holy  shape  becomes  a  Devil  best. 

Mephisto  promptly  obeys,  and  forthwith  promises  to  wait 
on  Faustus  and  to  do  whatever  he  shall  command. 
Marlowe  does  not  make  Mephisto  a  repulsive  being  nor  his 
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character  difficult  to  understand.  He  is  chiefly  concerned 
in  giving  Faustus  advice — of  course  it  is  the  Devil's  advice 
— in  preventing  him  from  giving  way  to  good  influences, 
in  supplying  his  worldly  desires,  and  in  entertaining  him. 
Let  me  remind  you  of  the  spectacle  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins  (which  gave  Faustus  no  pleasure  whatever),  of  the 
kissing  of  Helen  of  Troy  and  the  snatching  of  the  Pope's 
dish  and  goblet. 

It  is  in  the  last  scene  that  we  feel  the  poignancy  of  the 
•dread,  inevitable  end.  Faustus  is  alone,  and  his  own 
words  (without  any  extraneous  help  or  show)  express  his 
still  unsatisfied  spirit,  his  call  for  mercy,  his  awful,  raving 
fear,  his  desire  to  escape.  Mephisto  is  not  even  brought 
in  to  say  a  single  word — his  prey  having  been  savagely 
played  with  is  left  to  writhe  alone  in  its  agony ;  and  only 
with  the  striking  of  the  last  hour  of  the  twenty-four  years, 
and  with  the  final  words  of  Faustus  is  there  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  devils  enter  to  carry  him  away. 

Goethe's  "  Faust "  is  a  long  and  very  complex  work 
compared  with  Marlowe's  "  Faustus."  Many  have  been 
unable  to  discover  its  purpose  or  meaning.  Some  have 
called  it  a  string  of  magic  lantern  shows  having  no 
connection;  others  have  said  that  much  of  it  is  vulgar, 
licentious  and  blasphemous,1  and  have  therefore  con- 
demned it. 

At  present  we  are  only  interested  in  one  character  in  the 
play,  and  that  is  Mephistopheles.  I  may  say  at  once  that 
this  Mephisto  is  more  truly,  more  wholly  a  devil — a  devil 
in  spirit  and  in  deed — than  we  have  so  far  glanced  at. 
It  is  in  the  second  prologue  that  we  find  the  real  character 
of  Mephisto  disclosed.  He  is  the  "  spirit  that  denies," 
whose  effrontery  is  so  bold  that  he  feels  no  awe  even  in  the 
Creator's  presence.  He  feels  no  emotion  and  will  not 
believe  that  others  do.  In  one  place  he  says  to  the 
Almighty  (called  Der  Herr  by  Goethe) :  "  Pardon  me,  I 

j.  Coleridge  being  among  the  latter. 
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cannot  utter  fine  phrases  " ;  and  after  their  conference  he- 
utters  words  of  startling  levity  and  sarcasm.  He  says  of 
Der  Herr :  — 

he  is  so  civil  : 

I  rather  like  our  good  old  governor — 
Think  only  of  his  speaking  to  the  devil ! 

But  Mephistopheles  is  no  hypocrite ;  he  pays  no  homage- 
to  virtue;  he  scorns  it.  He  is  a  sceptic  thorough  and 
complete.  His  utter  callousness  is  felt  the  most  when 
we  come  to  the  final  heartrending  scene  between  Margaret 
and  Faust,  which  few  can  read  without  tears.  Margaret 
is  ruined,  distraught,  in  prison  (a  murderess,  whose 
seduction  has  led  to  infanticide),  awaiting  her  execution. 
Faust,  through  love,  wild  and  passionate,  attempts  to  save 
her.  Amid  the  anguish  and  tearing  passion  of  these  two, 
there  is  only  the  sinister  curl  of  the  lips  and  the  absolute 
stony  indifference  of  Mephisto.  And  at  the  end,  when 
Faust  wishes  he  never  had  been  born,  and  Margaret  prays 
for  Heaven's  mercy,  Mephisto  is  still  unmoved — steel  cold,, 
absolutely  heartless :  — 

Come — she  is  judged  !     Hither  to  me  ! 

If  the  atmosphere  of  Goethe's  "  Faust "  had  been  other 
than  it  is  it  would  have  given  some  people  less  offence. 
That  Goethe  could  have  given  the  play  a  different  one  had 
he  chosen  no  one  can  doubt.  Briefly,  the  play  is  twofold. 
As  G.  H.  Lewes  says,1  it  is  "a  problem  and  a  picture. 
The  problem  being  the  eternal  one  of  intellectual  and 
social  existence,  the  picture  representing  opinions,  senti- 
ments, classes,  moving  on  the  stage  of  life." 

The  story  itself  is  legendary,  and  Goethe  in  presenting  it 
has  largely  chosen  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  "  Mystery  " 
play,  rather  than  one  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas. 
Faust  is  a  type  of  man  not  uncommon  in  later  mediaeval 

i.  Life  of  Goethe. 
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iimes.  He  has  sounded  the  depths  of  religion,  metaphysics, 
philosophy,  knowledge — and  has  found  nothing  satisfying. 
Henceforth  his  pursuit  shall  he  enjoyment,  and  he  is 
willing  to  perish  with  Lucifer  for  ever  if  during  an 
extension  of  life  he  may  only  find  one  joy  of  which  he  can 
say,  "Remain  with  me ;  thou  art  fair !" 

It  is  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost "  that  we  have  the 
grandest  description  of  Satan.  Envy,  revenge,  ambition, 
we  are  told,  were  the  cause  of  his  downfall  from  Heaven. 
But  this  loss  of  high  estate  and  happiness  has  not  served 
to  cure  these  maladies,  but  to  increase  them.  His  pains 
in  Hell  have  stimulated  and  provoked  his  greater  courage, 
and  he  determines  to  use  his  utmost  power  to  upset  the 
peace  of  Paradise.  Milton's  Satan,  like  Goethe's,  is  a 
complex  being.  But  by  no  means  is  he  entirely  bad;  he 
still  retains  some  virtues.  He  is  capable  of  feelings  and 
emotions  of  a  high  order,1  and  thus  offers  a  strong  contrast 
to  Goethe's  Mephisto.  Satan  is  daring,  deceitful,  cunning, 
defiant;  he 

Could  make 'the  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 

If  he  had  not  possessed  these  bad  qualities  Milton  would 
never  have  written  his  great  epic,  and  we  should  never 
have  had  his  grand  distressful  picture  to  study.  His 
Satan  possesses  an  almost  kaleidoscopic  power  of  changing 
his  appearance.  At  one  time  he 

Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood 

huge  in  length,  mighty  in  stature,  with  enormous  wings; 
his  face 

....  intrencht  deep  scars  of  thunder; 

....  and care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  Browes 

Of  dauntless  courage  .... 

Waiting  revenge. 

i.  Namely,  ambition,  emulation,  joy,  sorrow,  and  pity. 
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His  eye  is  cruel,  but  casts  signs  of  remorse  and  passion  for 
the  fellows  of  his  crime.  Another  time  he  assumes  the 
form  of  a  stripling  cherub,  his  face  youthful  with  celestial 
smiles,  his  flowing  hair  curling  below  a  coronet,  and  wear- 
ing coloured  wings  spangled  with  gold;  and  at  others  he 
appears  as  a  cormorant,  a  lion,  a  tiger,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  as  the  familiar  serpent.  Milton  makes  Satan  say  :  — 

....  who  would  loose 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 

and  it  is  in  the  second  book  that  we  have  that  grand 
description  of  the  rousing  of  pandemonium,  the  courageous 
determination  to  re-conquer  Heaven ;  and  Satan,  inflamed 
with  highest  design,  puts  on  swift  wings  and  takes  his 
solitary  journey  to  the  confines  of  Chaos  and  the  steps 
of  Heaven's  high  battlemented  city,  and  from  thence  to 
carry  out  his  plot  on  earth. 

It  has  been  said  that  readers  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  begin 
to  yawn  when  they  come  to  the  last  two  books.  Is  this 
yawning  the  result  of  Satan's  departure,  for  by  that  time 
he  has  spoken  his  last  line  and  has  left  the  stage?  I 
must  confess  for  myself  that  the  splendour  of  Milton's 
descriptions  of  Satan  and  Inferno,  the  grandeur  of  Satan's 
character — its  profound  depths  and  heights — and  the 
progress  of  his  subtle  plan  of  revenge,  carry  me  forward 
to  its  accomplishment,  with  an  intensity  of  interest  and  of 
wonder  which  I  do  not  feel  afterwards. 

Coming,  finally,  to  the  Lucifer  of  Byron's  "  Cain,"  we 
find  a  great  contrast  to  any  of  the  foregoing.  He  is  not 
given  to  changing  his  appearance,  nor  are  stage  effects 
brought  in  to  make  him  impressive.  There  is  no  fire,  no 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  absence  of  these  make  him  a 
more  serious  and  dignified  devil  than  even  Milton's. 
Byron's  Lucifer  is  a  philosophic  arguer,  and  somewhat 
Socratic  in  his  method.  He  asks  questions  and  leaves  Cain 
to  answer  them  if  he  can.  He  makes  Cain  his  pupil, 
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for  whom  he  attests  the  interest  of  a  teacher.  He  does  not 
"  deny" — like  Goethe's  Mephisto — he  accepts  and  accords. 
He  believes  in  the  "  good  "  principle,  but  diminishes  almost 
to  a  line  the  gulf  between  the  good  and  the  evil,  even  if  he 
does  not  place  the  evil  highest.  But  he  is  the  most 
insidious  of  devils  because  his  method  of  attack  slowly  but 
surely  causes  moral  depression  in  the  soul  of  Cain.  This 
is  most  deadly,  especially  when  it  comes,  as  in  this 
instance,  from  one  who  is  suave,  who  acted  like  a  con- 
siderate gentleman !  who  was  not  less  beautiful  than  an 
angel  of  Paradise,  and  who  looked  almost  a  god.  Lucifer 
says  (arguing  on  "  The  Fall  ")  :  — 

....  I  tempt  none 

Save  with  the  truth  :  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  ?   and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fruitful  ?    Did  I  bid  her  pluck  them  not. 

and  he  asks  :  — 

....  Then  who  was  the  Demon  ?    He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  forever,  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge? 

And  so  he  argues  until  Cain  says  within  himself,  "  He  is 
a  "god."  Lucifer  conducts  Cain  through  the  abyss  of 
space;  then  to  Hades,  and  back  to  earth.  His  final  advice 
to  Cain  is,  not  to  let  his  reason  be  overswayed  by  faith, 
against  "  all  external  sense  and  feeling."  And  so,  with  a 
mind  oppressed  in  an  ocean  of  opposing  forces  and  dark 
with  thoughts  the  intensity  of  which  he  cannot  fathom, 
Cain  strikes  the  first  blow  of  death.  Byron's  "  Mystery" 
leads  us  on  step  by  step  with  increasing  interest  as  Cain  is 
slowly  drawn  into  the  toils,  but,  as  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  its 
attraction  begins  to  flag  after  the  "  chief "  actor  has 
finished  his  part.  Goethe  showed  more  dramatic  wisdom 
in  keeping  Mephisto  on  the  stage  to  the  end,  and  giving 
him  the  final  words. 
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Those  of  our  earlier  writers  who  have  characterised  the 
Devil  did  not  generally  do  so  seriously.  With  them  he 
is  a  mischief-maker,  sometimes  a  merry  fellow ;  he  was  not 
repulsively  bad — although  bad  enough — and  his  appear- 
ance would  often  produce  laughter.  They  did  not  grant 
him  much  greatness  of  intellect  or  nobility  of  character. 
It  remained  for  our  later  poets  to  make  him  great — great 
both  in  form  and  in  intellectual  capacity.  Like  the  Greek 
Medusa,  who  from  being  represented  as  a  monster ,  became 
a  figure  of  beauty,  so  they  have  changed  the  Devil,  until 
in  power  and  wisdom  he  is  almost  supreme,  although  the 
trail  of  the  serpent,  as  in  Medusa,  is  still  there. 

In  the  works  above  cited  it  is  curious  to  note  that  those 
who  succumbed  to  Mephisto's  influence  possessed  some 
prior  weakness.  Eve  was  too  self-conscious  of  her  beauty, 
Cain  was  tired  of  tilling  the  ground,  and  had  begun  to 
question  the  use  and  goodness  of  life,  and  Faust  had 
dipped  into  forbidden  books.  None  of  those  who  were  the 
special  object  of  Mephisto's  regard  were  afraid  of  him. 
Eve,  Dr.  Faustus,  Faust  and  Cain  certainly  were  not.  But 
Adah,  Cain's  wife,  with  a  woman's  instinct,  seems  to  have 
been  uneasy  when  she  first  saw  him. 

Burns,  Scott  and  others  have  said  that  Satan  is  the  hero 
of  "  Paradise  Lost."  The  lofty  scorn  of  suffering  rather 
than  accept  the  joys  of  submission,  the  unconquerable 
resistance  of  good — united  with  the  spirit  of  caustic  wit 
and  artful  persuasion — which  we  find  in  Satan  and  Lucifer 
certainly  raise  them  towards  the  heroic.  But  I  cannot 
think  that  Milton  deliberately  intended  to  make  Satan  the 
chief  character — the  hero — in  his  great  epic.  About 
Byron  I  am  not  so  sure,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
that  he  did  intend  Lucifer  to  be  the  principal  character  in 
"  Cain/' 

I  said  the  Devil  had  played  many  parts.  He  has  done 
so  in  the  past,  not  only  in  literature,  but  in  painting, 
even  in  music  and  in  architecture.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Gothic  church  of  importance  where  we  cannot  find  him 
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slyly  peeping  from  some  sculptured  niche  or  portal.  In 
the  literature  of  to-day  the  Devil,  per  se,  is  practically 
absent.  He  no  more  struts  the  stage  of  our  varied  life. 
And  from  the  present  tendency  it  seems  unlikely  that  any 
poet  or  dramatist  in  an  epic  or  in  a  tragedy  will  again 
attempt  another  large  and  full  conception  of  his  character, 
although  there  must  still  be  untrodden  paths  and  untried 
aspects  which  would  lend  themselves  to  literary  presenta- 
tion and  development. 


"THE    IRISH   DRUMMER." 

By  WALTER  EMSLEY. 

T^AITH  now!  Oi've  had  a  shlapeless  noight!  Oi'm  black 

an'  blue  and  sore; 

Oi  cannot  git  my  wits  to  worrk,  to  thry  an'  think  it  o'er. 
Oi'm  bandaged  here,  Oi'm  bandaged  there,  Oi've  got  two 

blacken'd  eyes, 
Oi  shtink  av  liniment !  my  nose  is  twice  its  nat'ral  soize. 

My  lift  leg's  lyin'  in  a  shplint,   my  ears  they  hang  in 

shlits, 
Oi'm  achin'  here,  Oi'm  achin'  there,  and  shpittin'  thrip'ny 

bits. 
Now,  phwat  has  come  to  me  at  ahl?    Be  jabers !  now  'tis 

clear ! 
Oi  practised  wid  the  band  last  noight,  that's  why  Oi'm 

lyin'  here ! 

An'  that's  what  conies  av  harmony,  an'  unison  an'  things, 
'Tis  "  music  is  the  food  av  love,"   an'   this  is  phwat  it 

brings  ! 
Och !  by  the  pow'rs  my  toes  will  soon  be  pointin'  to'ards 

the  moon, 

In  ahl  my  loife  Oi  niver  felt  so  badly  out  of  tune  ! 
'Twas  Murphy's  pig  that  did  the  thrick  by  pushin'  thro' 

the  door 

Jist  at  the  p'int  when  Mulligan  proposed  to  tak'  the  flure 
An'  play  a  lovely  solo  on  his  silver  mounted  flute; 
'Twas  "  Th'  harp  that  wance  thro'  Tara's  halls,"  an'  th' 

band  shtood  round  him,  mute. 

The  gintleman  that  pays  the  rint,  he  unobsarved  had  come, 
An'  pushin'  past  ould  Mulligan  he  knock'd  Mull  thro'  the 

drum ! 
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My  dhrum !  my  inshtrimint !  My  joy !  my  dearest  thing 

in  loife ! 
Oi  shtruck  him  bang  between  the  eyes  an'  thin  commenced 

the  shtrif e ! 

Mull  shtruck  me  in  a  potent  part  'twas  just  below  the  bilt, 
An',  whin  Oi'd  got  my  woind  agin,  'twas  an  his  chist  Oi 

knilt, 
O'll  own  Oi'd  had  a  dhrop  or  two — an'  p'raps  a  two  thri 

more. 
But  thin  he'd  smash'd  my  dhrum,  an'  so  Oi  kipt  him  on 

the  flure 
Until  he  yell'd  he'd  had  enough,  thin — somewan  fetch'd 

his  woife, 
An'  phwat  between  the  pair  of  'em,  they've  nearly  tuk  my 

loife ! 
They  bate  me  with  the  dhrum  shticks,  an'  they  bate  mi 

with  the  flute, 
They  smashed  the  'cello  an  my  head,  an'  caused  the  shtars 

to  shoot ! 
They  shtruck  me  with  the  candle  shticks,  they  floored  me 

with  a  chair ! 
Oi'm  bald  in  patches,  where  they  pull'd  out  handfuls  af 

my  hair ! 

If  father  Dooley  hadn't  come  an  caused  'em  ahl  to  flee 
By   shwirling   his   big   shtick   around,    'tis   hangin'   they 

would  be ! 
Oi'll  have  'em  both  upon  their  knees,  wid  wailings  an'  wid 

tears, 

Oi'll  get  thim  thransportation,  if  Oi  can,  for  twenty  years ! 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  think  av  it,  an  bitther  is  my  cup, 
Oi'm  thinkin'  that  the  band,  loike  me,  is  badly  broken  up ! 


THE   FETE    DES    VIGNERONS    AT 
VEVEY. 

By  C.  L.  BARNES. 

T\  UEING  the  week  ending  August  12th,  1905,  the 
bright  little  town  of  Vevey,  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  was  en  fete.  Its  narrow  but  pic- 
turesque streets  were  ablaze  with  bunting,  and  crowded 
with  tourists  from  morning  till  night,  a  cordial  welcome 
greeting  the  eye  at  each  of  the  main  entrances.  The 
cause  of  all  this  activity  was  the  "  Fete  des  Yignerons," 
or  vine-growers'  festival,  an  old-established  institution, 
with  fully  three  centuries  of  authentic  history  behind  it, 
though  the  attempt  to  carry  the  chain  back  to  pre- 
Christian  times,  when  there  still  existed  a  cult  of  Bacchus 
at  Athens,  rests  upon  no  secure  foundation.  It  is  quite 
in  the  nature  of  things,  however,  that  in  a  vine-growing 
district  a  special  celebration  should  be  held  after  a 
particularly  bounteous  harvest,  so  that  in  this  case  tradi- 
tion has  the  support  of  probability. 

The  local  wits  have  not  failed  to  remark  that  whereas 
in  former  times  a  comely  altar,  piled  with  the  choicest 
grapes,  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  vine-growers  for 
benefits  conferred,  the  same  district  is  now  dotted  with 
ugly  funnels,  from  which  an  angry  vortex-ring  of  smoke 
is  directed  heavenwards  whenever  a  hailstorm  is  feared. 

For  the  better  cultivation  of  this  most  important 
industry  the  "  Louable  Confrerie  des  Vignerons "  was 
established  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and 
fetes  were  organised  by  that  date,  though  for  a  long  time 
only  on  a  very  modest  scale.  Thus  Rousseau,  who  did 
much  to  call  attention  to  the  charms  of  the  district  in 
Ms  "  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  published  in  1761,  makes  no 
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mention  of  the  fact.  By  degrees  the  fame  of  the  celebra- 
tion became  more  than  local,  and  we  learn  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  "  Livret  Officiel "  that  in  1797  the  main 
features  of  the  ceremony  were  on  the  lines  since  adopted. 

No  one  can  accuse  the  Vaudois  of  riding  their  hobby 
to  death,  for  since  that  time  there  have  been  only  five 
festivals,  viz.,  in  1833,  1851,  1865,  1889,  and  1905.  During 
the  whole  period  the  Confrerie  has  exercised  its  functions 
of  superintending  the  viticulture  of  the  Cantons,  fighting 
the  "  Phylloxera  vastatrix  "  and  the  "  mildiou  "  (as  the 
French  term  it),  and,  latterly,  of  awarding  medals  and 
premiums  to  the  most  successful  "  vignerons." 

To  describe  the  fete  of  1905  as  it  deserves  would  require 
a  more  fluent  pen  than  mine.  It  was  primarily  a  spectacle 
for  the  eye,  a  display  of  harmonious  colour-schemes,  of 
well-ordered  movement,  and  appropriate  symbolism.  But 
there  was  also  food  for  the  ear,  for  the  verses  of  M.  Jean 
Morax  and  the  music  of  M.  Gustave  Doret  were  so 
happily  wedded  as  to  gratify  both  mind  and  sense.  Both 
collaborators  brought  to  their  work  a  fine  artistic  spirit. 
They  owed  nothing  to  their  predecessors,  for,  if  we  except 
a  few  songs  in  patois,  the  libretto  and  music  were  both 
new.  When  I  add  that  there  were  over  a  thousand 
performers,  and  that  the  great  market-place  at  Vevey  was 
practically  filled  by  a  huge  wooden  structure  capable  of 
seating  12,500  spectators,  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  preparations  may  be  grasped. 

Access  to  the  vast  arena  was  given  by  three  porches, 
bearing  the  names  Pales,  Ceres,  and  Bacchus  respectively. 
These  porches,  with  their  Doric  columns,  entablatures, 
and  architraves,  all  of  massive  dimensions,  gleamed  in  the 
bright  sunlight,  while  a  spur  of  the  Alps,  close  by,  formed 
a  magnificent  background.  Long  before  8a.m.,  the  hour 
at  which  the  performance  began,  trains  and  steamers 
unloaded  their  human  freight  by  the  thousand,  while  the 
brightly-dressed  throng  formed  an  interesting  spectacle. 

The  proceedings  began  with  a  march  of  the  entire  group 
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of  "  figurants,"  who  then  sang  an  invocation  to  Agricul- 
ture, and  took  their  respective  places  until  their  turn 
came  to  appear  in  the  centre  of  things.  Winter  came 
first,  as  being  the  beginning  of  the  agriculturists'  year, 
and  was  ushered  in  by  hunters  with  their  dogs,  and  wood- 
cutters with  the  implements  of  their  craft.  A  troop  of 
old  men  and  women  followed,  accompanied  by  twenty-two 
couples  wearing  the  costumes  of  as  many  Cantons,  who 
formed  a  guard  of  honour  to  a  newly-married  couple,  and 
executed  a  very  skilful  dance  on  the  ample  flooring  in 
front  of  the  orchestra. 

A  labourer  and  a  sower  next  appeared,  the  former 
chanting  a  song  in  the  dialect  of  the  Jorat  district,  unin- 
telligible but  for  the  translation  provided. 

The  somewhat  sombre  colours  appropriate  to  this  season 
now  gave  way  to  the  gay  procession  which  accompanied 
the  car  of  Pales.  This  deity,  it  may  be  observed,  took 
shepherds  under  her  especial  care,  and  is  one  of  those  to 
whom  our  mother  Eve  is  likened  by  Milton  in  the  ninth 
book  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  :  — 

To  Pales  or  Pomona  thus  adorned 
Likest  she  seemed  :  Pomona  when  she  fled 
Vertumnus,  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime. 

The  goddess  smiled  graciously  from  her  lofty  seat  upon 
the  assembled  multitude,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  most 
propitious  mood.  Mme.  Emmy  Troyen-Blaesi,  of  Lau- 
sanne, as  her  priestess,  then  burst  into  song,  and  invoked 
her  patron  in  a  style  which  would  have  mollified  a  much 
more  austere  divinity.  Her  attendants  also  sang  very 
sweetly,  and  thus  added  to  the  good  impression  made  by 
the  group.  By  common  consent  the  "Chanson  du  Coucou" 
was  voted  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  the  whole 
series,  tastefully  sung  as  it  was  by  a  number  of  boys  and 
girls  in  pretty  costumes. 

Another  shake  of  the  kaleidoscope,  so  to  speak,  and 
behold  the  sumptuous  car  of  Ceres,  whose  priestess,  Mme. 
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Welt-Hertzog,  of  Berlin,  filled,  so  far  as  one  solitary 
human  voice  could  fill,  the  huge  amphitheatre.  Here, 
again,  solos  and  choruses  pleasantly  alternated  with  one 
another,  and  honours  were  about  equally  divided  between 
this  pageant  and  the  preceding,  so  that  there  was  no  room 
for  rancour  in  the  breasts  of  either  of  the  goddesses 
concerned.  The  "  Ranz  des  Vaches,"  sung  with  much 
feeling  by  M.  Placide  Curral,  of  Bulle,  brought  the  third 
part  of  the  ceremony  to  a  fitting  close. 

Switzerland  does  not  yield  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  glory  of  her  autumn  tints,  and  of  this  the  costumiers 
of  the  fourth  and  last  scene  were  well  aware.  Dressed  in 
flowing  Greek  draperies,  the  bevy  of  girls  which  followed 
the  car  of  Bacchus  made  a  striking  picture,  and  by  way 
of  a  finale  they  threw  themselves  down  on  the  ground  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  mounds  of  fallen  leaves. 
Meanwhile  the  gay  colours  and  lively  dances  rivetted 
one's  attention,  till  a  general  movement  announced  the 
approaching  end  of  the  performance.  The  whole  mass  of 
"  figurants "  then  united  in  singing  a  "  Hymne  au 
Travail,"  a  really  monumental  effort,  the  echoes  of  which 
haunted  the  memory  for  a  considerable  time.  From  first 
to  last  the  performance  went  without  a  hitch,  and  though 
absolute  precision  in  every  detail  could  not  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  the  whole  spectacle  was  a 
triumph  of  rehearsal  and  stage  management.  Sad  to  say 
the  last  performance,  on  the  llth  of  August,  had  to  be 
abandoned,  owing  to  deluges  of  rain  during  each  of  four 
attempts  to  make  a  beginning.  The  performance  which 
I  attended  was  thus  actually  the  last  to  be  given,  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  for  which  I  have  not  ceased  to  be  thankful. 


A  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  FRANCESCO  PETRARCA. 

By  W.  WHITEHEAD. 

have  most  of  us  been  told  that  Italy  can  boast  of 
four  great  poets,  Dante,  Petrarca,  Ariosto  and 
Tasso,  and  by  the  majority  of  readers  the  claim  has  not 
been  disputed.  To  my  thinking  Petrarca  does  not  deserve 
this  distinction,  his  title  to  fame  resting  on  far  different 
ground.  In  his  early  youth  he  succeeded  beyond  measure 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  sonnet;  Dante  having  immor- 
talized Beatrice,  he  set  himself  the  task  of  making  the 
mythical  Laura  still  more  celebrated,  and  from  his  time 
sonnet  writing  became  the  fashion  not  only  in  Italy  but 
the  world  over,  and  every  love-sick  youth  desirous  of 
inditing  one  "  to  his  mistress's  eye-brow  "  gained  inspira- 
tion by  perusing  effusions  made  in  "  In  Yita  e  Morte  di 
Madonna  Laura." 

Granted  the  music  of  his  words  and  the  consummate 
art  of  his  rhythms,  is  there  anything  in  his  sonnets,  with 
the  exception  of  his  ode  to  Italy  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
more,  that  we  should  wish  to  learn  by  heart  and  repeat  at 
some  future  time  for  our  edification  or  even  for  amuse- 
ment? He  had  no  great  message  to  deliver  in  these 
lucubrations,  and  we  shall  see  later  that  he  confesses  he 
had  none.  In  the  sarcastic  expression  of  Hamlet  his 
messages  are  nothing  but  "  words,  words,  words." 

The  immortal  author  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  this,  and  while  ridiculing  Ariosto's  "  Orlando 
Furioso,"  did  not  forget  Petrarca  in  his  preface,  inditing 
a  sonnet  to  the  ideal  lady  of  the  woebegone  knight, 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  in  his  own  style.  And  the  com- 
parison is  wonderfully  appropriate.  For  just  as  there  wa& 
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no  incomparable  Dulcinea,  as  the  errant  knight  imagined 
her,  there  never  was  any  historical  Laura  as  described  in 
the  sonnets ;  and  the  sentiments  of  Cervantes  are  not  a 
bit  less  commonplace  than  Petrarca's.  Take  the  following 
as  an  example,  and  when  we  have  listened  to  the  music 
let  us  see  the  meaning  of  the  words :  — 

IN  MORTE   DI   MADONNA   LAURA. 

Da  piu  begli  occhi  e  dal  piu  chiaro  viso 
Che  mai  splendesse;  e  dai  piu  bei  capelli, 
Che  facean  1'oro  e'l  sol  parer  men  belli; 
Dal  piu  dolce  parlar  c  dolce  viso ; 
Dalle  man,  dalle  braccia,  che  conquiso 
Senza  muoversi  avrian  quai  piu  ribelli 
Fur  d'amor  mai,  da  piu  bei  piedi  snelli. 
Dalla  persona  fatta  in  paradise, 
Prendean  vita  i  miei  spirti ;  hor  n'  ha  diletto 
II  re  celeste  e  i  suoi  alati  corrieri ; 
Ed  io  son  qul  rimaso,  ignudo  e  cieco. 
Sol  un  conforto  alle  mie  pene  aspetto, 
Ch'ella  che  vede  tutti  i  miei  pensieri 
M'impetri  grazia,  ch'io  possa  esser  seco. 

The  literal  translation  of  which  is  as  follows :  — 

My  spirit  took  life  from  the  most  beautiful  eyes  and  the 
clearest  visage  that  ever  resplended,  and  from  her  lovely 
tresses  that  made  gold  and  even  the  sun  appear  less  beautiful ; 
from  her  sweet  talk  and  gentle  smile;  from  her  hands,  from 
her  arms,  which  without  moving  would  have  conquered  the 
greatest  enemy  of  love ;  from  her  winsome  feet,  yea  from  her 
whole  person  made  in  heaven.  Now  the  heavenly  King  and 
His  winged  messengers  have  pleasure  and  I  am  left  alone, 
naked  and  blind.  One  comfort  I  await  to  alleviate  my 
sufferings,  that  she  who  sees  my  every  thought  may  obtain 
grace  for  me  to  be  with  her  once  more. 

It  is  common  knowledge  how  the  sonneteering  fashion 
spread  under  the  influence  of  Petrarca.     In  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  our  poets  were  carried  away  by  it,  not  a  few 
a 
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acknowledging  their  obligation  to  the  Italian.  The 
following  lines  by  Samuel  Daniel  are  as  good  in  sentiment 
as  any  of  his  prototype :  — 

TO  DELIA. 

Thou  canst  not  die  whilst  any  zeal  abound 

In  feeling  hearts  that  can  conceive  these  lines; 
Though  thou  a  Laura  hast  no  Petrarch  found 

In  base  attire,  yet  clearly  beauty  shines. 
And  I  though  born  within  a  colder  clime 

Do  feel  mine  inward  heat  as  great — I  know  it; 
He  never  had  more  faith,  although  more  rhyme ; 

I  love  as  well  though  he  could  better  show  it. 
But  I  may  add  one  feather  to  thy  fame, 

To  help  her  flight  throughout  this  fairest  isle; 
And  if  my  pen  could  more  enlarge  thy  name 

Then  shouldst  thou  live  in  an  immortal  style. 
For  though  that  Laura  better  limned  be, 
Suffice  thou  shalt  be  loved  as  well  as  she ! 

I  have  so  far  dwelt  on  the  Italian  verses  of  Petrarca 
not  with  the  object  of  disparagement  but  to  indicate  that 
his  claim  for  glory  lies  in  other  directions,  and  if  his 
admirers  would  devote  themselves  to  the  publication  of  his 
complete  works,  instead  of  indulging  in  meaningless 
panegyrics  on  his  minor  efforts  they  would  be  doing 
Petrarca  a  greater  service.  The  edition  published  at 
Basle  in  1554,  and  a  later  one  published  at  the  same  place 
in  1581  are  the  most  complete,  though  there  are  notable 
omissions.  Petrarca's  countryman,  J.  Fracassetti,  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  his  letters  in  three  volumes  at 
Florence  1859-63.  But  a  really  complete  edition  has  yet 
to  appear. 

The  Latin  works  are  those  Petrarca  prided  himself  most 
upon,  and  for  which  he  was  admired  chiefly  by  his 
cultured  contemporaries.  He  himself  tells  us  :  — 

What   was    to    him    (Dante)    if    not    his    only    occupation, 
certainly   the   supreme   object   of  his   life,   to  me   was   mere 
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sport,  a  pastime,  the  first  essay  of  my  powers.]  Letter  to 
Boccaccio,  Fam.  xxi,  15,  about  1359.] 

And  again  writing  to  Boccaccio  he  says  :  — 

Stimulated  by  the  enterprize  of  youth  I  began  an  extensive 
work  in  the  vernacular  language.  I  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  structure  and  got  together  my  lime  and  stones  and  wood 

I    concluded    at   length    that    I    was    building   upon 

unstable  earth  and  shifting  sand  and  should  simply  waste 
my  labours  and  see  the  work  of  my  hand  levelled  by  the 
common  herd  ....  I  stopped  and  changed  my  route — for  a 
higher  one  I  hope. 

That  is  the  great  difference  between  the  writings  of 
Petrarca  and  Dante.  The  former  despised  and  condemned 
the  common  herd,  while  the  latter  in  his  "  Convivio  "  wrote 
that  some  crumbs  of  knowledge  might  reach  the  poor 
sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Nor  need  we  condemn 
Petrarca  for  having  set  out  to  accomplish  the  great  work 
of  restoring  ancient  literature,  though  it  was  to  the 
neglect  of  his  own.  When  he  first  commenced  to  write 
good  Latin  his  friends  smiled  at  him,  but  soon  became 
only  too  anxious  to  imitate  him.  With  his  own  hands  he 
copied  rare  manuscripts  of  Cicero,  he  discovered  the  letters 
to  Atticus,  and  other  treatises,  among  which  was  one  "  De 
Gloria,"  which  unfortunately  was  lost  again  in  a  tragico- 
comical  manner.  He  tells  us  :  — 

Whenever  any  of  my  friends  took  their  departure  and  asked 
me  if  there  were  anything  I  desired  from  their  country,  I 
would  reply  nothing,  except  books,  especially  those  of  Cicero, 
and  both  orally  and  in  writing  would  give  them  memoranda  ; 
and  sometimes  I  sent  supplications  and  sometimes  money 
for  this  purpose  not  into  Italy  alone  where  I  was  better  known 
but  into  France  and  Germany  and  even  into  Spain  and 
Britain.  And  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  I  even  sent  to 
Greece,  from  whence  I  obtained  not  Cicero  whom  I  expected, 
but  Homer,  who  came  to  me  a  Greek,  but  by  my  aid  and 
expense  has  become  Latin,  and  now  among  the  Latins 
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willingly  dwells  with  me.  [Rerum  Senilium,  xv,  i,  p.  1048. 
In  this  letter  he  recounts  the  irreparable  loss  of  Cicero's  "  de 
Gloria."] 

At  first  sight  we  are  astonished  at  the  apparent 
modernity  of  Petrarca's  style,  but  our  wonder  ceases  when 
we  reflect  that  it  was  perfected  through  the  assiduous  study 
of  the  classics,  which  have  been  the  intellectual  food  of 
Europe  ever  since  he  became  the  first  modern  writer  in 
history.  Far  different  is  his  prose  to  the  crampt  and 
laboured  style  of  Dante ;  had  he  written  in  Italian  it  would 
have  been  in  the  easy  rounded  periods  of  his  friend 
Boccaccio,  with  whom  he  held  long  correspondence.  In 
coming  on  a  passage  like  this :  "  Sed  mihi  cuncta  versandi 
id  solum  temporis  vixisse  videar,  quod  ociosus  aut  solus 
mxi  "  [Her.  Memorandarum  i,  1]  one  wonders  if  Charles 
Lamb  had  come  across  it  and  kept  it  in  mind,  when  he 
wrote  :  — 

I  have  indeed  lived  nominally  fifty  years,  but  deduct  out 
of  them  the  hours  which  I  have  lived  to  other  people,  and 
not  to  myself,  and  you  will  find  me  still  a  young  fellow. 
For  that  is  the  only  true  Time  which  a  man  can  properly 
call  his  own — that  which  he  has  all  to  himself  :  the  rest, 
though  in  some  sense  he  may  be  said  to  live  in  it,  is  other 
people's  time  not  his. 

Nothing  could  be  more  modern  than  the  worldly  wisdom 
expressed  in  the  beginning  of  his  essay  "  De  Avaritia 
Yitanda." 

Indeed  I  do  not  forget  what  kind  of  admonitions  the 
avaricious  give  to.  their  sons,  their  friends  and  companions. 
Riches  soon  come  to  an  end,  expenses  never.  In  proportion 
as  you  have  money  will  you  have  nobility  and  glory;  lose 
your  money  and  you  lose  your  credit,  for  there  is  no  credit 
given  to  the  poor;  even  if  he  swears,  he  is  suspected  of 
perjury.  On  the  other  hand  the  lies  of  the  rich  are  taken 
for  truth ;  virtue  without  wealth  is  naked,  like  a  body  without 
a  cloak,  a  sword  without  a  scabbard,  an  arrow  without  a 
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quiver.  The  sense  of  the  poor  is  held  for  foolishness,  his 
eloquence  called  temerity;  his  noble  descent  will  be  a  dis- 
grace, his  good  looks  an  impediment,  his  friendships  a 
burden,  his  children  grief,  his  marriage  a  punishment,  his 
life  a  mockery  and  toil.  Riches  will  give  you  pleasures, 
honours,  commands,  clients,  the  familiarity  of  kings,  the 
votes  of  the  people. 

Petrarca  in  his  youth  received  the  poet's  laurel  crown 
at  Rome,  which  he  himself  felt  to  be  so  ill  deserved  that 
he  laboured  to  be  worthy  of  it  by  completing  his  Latin 
Epic  "  Africa,''  which  nobody  reads.  The  crown  which  he 
deserves  and  was  given  to  him  by  those  who  really  appre- 
ciated him  was  that  of  the  first  scholar  of  Europe.  The 
title  of  the  venerable  volume  containing  his  writings 
deserves  translating,  as  shewing  what  literary  men  of  the 
time  of  Erasmus  thought  of  this  Italian  :  — 

All  the  extant  works  of  Francesco  Petrarca,  Florentine,  the 
illustrious  philosopher,  orator  and  poet;  the  champion  and 
restorer  of  literature  and  the  Latin  language,  for  centuries 
deformed  and  nearly  buried  in  horrible  barbarism.  In  which 
you  will  find  besides  precepts  of  theological,  natural  and 
moral  philosophy  an  encyclopedia  of  the  literal  arts  and  a 
treasure  of  history,  and  divine  power  of  poetry  combined  with 
majesty  of  discourse.  To  these  are  added  the  sonnets  and 
Canzoni  which  the  same  author  has  written  in  the  Italian 
language,  in  which  he  has  been  seen  to  equal  the  glory  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  riches  of  the  Latins,  and  in  sweetness  and 
elegance  to  have  far  surpassed  the  most  cultured  men  of  his 
age.  All  these  we  have  again  republished  in  four  volumes 
cleared  with  great  diligence  from  errors  and  restored  to 
genuine  integrity  in  many  places.  These  have  been  bound 
in  one  volume,  the  contents  of  which  you  will  find  on  the 
next  page.  You  have  also  testimonials  of  this  author  by 
learned  and  famous  men  in  literary  matters.  Printed  at  Basle 
by  Henry  Petri,  1554. 

Are  these  encomiums  exaggerated?  The  answer  is 
read  the  book.  In  the  limited  progress  which  I  have 
made  during  the  time  at  my  disposal  I  have  found  the 
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matter  most  fascinating,  and  should  say  that  the  praise 
is  in  substance  well  merited.  Had  I  an  edition  or  could 
borrow  one  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  read  it  from  cover 
to  cover,  and  I  should  derive  instruction  into  the  bargain. 
Letters  to  popes,  emperors,  poets,  authors,  politicians 
there  are  by  the  hundreds.  Essays  in  the  style  of  Seneca, 
treatises  on  solitude  and  similar  themes  in  the  diction  of 
Cicero,  Bucolic  odes  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  not  to  mention 
again  his  epic  in  nine  books  on  the  African  Wars  of  Rome, 
annals  of  the  emperors  and  metrical  letters.  Surely  we 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  one  of  the  first  to  resus- 
citate the  ancient  learning  and  open  the  gates  of  culture 
to  Europe.  Dante  resisted  the  persuasion  of  his  friends 
to  write  his  "  Divina  Commedia  "  in  Latin  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  Italian  language ;  Petrarca  on  the  contrary 
by  catering  for  the  learned,  had  from  them  his  reward, 
but  the  real  work  of  his  life  lies  now  embalmed  in  old 
neglected  books,  though  all  are  ready  to  repeat  the  parrot- 
like  cry  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  Italy. 


TEN   MINUTES   WITH    DICKENS. 
By  J.  LEA  AXON. 

TN  my  judgment  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dickens  was  the 
A  most  popular  novelist  of  the  last  century  and  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  humourist  that  literary 
England  has  produced. 

He  was  a  genius  and  a  tremendous  worker.  After 
starting  life  as  an  outcast — for  such  he  was  for  all  practical 
purposes — through  his  industry  combined  with  his  wonder- 
ful gifts  we  find  him  being  lionised  and  feted  as  a  literary 
giant  whilst  still  in  his  twenties,  for  which  one  can  feel 
nothing  but  admiration. 

Up  to  the  time  that  he  obtained  employment  as  a 
reporter  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  very  poor,  which 
fact  brings  to  my  mind  the  paper  given  by  Judge  Parry 
at  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  entitled  "  Why  be  an 
Author?"  In  a  modest  attempt  to  answer  this 
question,  two  of  the  reasons  the  Judge  gave  were, 
first,  "  The  monetary  interest,"  and  second,  "  Having  a 
message  to  deliver."  Now  I  have  said  Dickens  was  hard 
up,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  he  adopted  authorship 
in  the  first  place  as  a  means  of  making  money.  But 
having  overcome  his  poverty,  there  is  no  question  that  he 
wrote  because  he  had  a  message  to  deliver,  and  in  deliver- 
ing that  message — being  an  admirable  citizen — he  em- 
bodied in  his  work  those  elements  so  essential  to  proper 
government :  LIBERTY,  JUSTICE  and  REFORM.  Take  as 
an  example  REFORM.  What  statesman,  whose  business  it 
is  to  set  right  the  wrongs  of  the  people,  can  claim  to  have 
introduced  either  directly  or  indirectly  such  reform — the 
betterment  of  conditions  for  all  ages — in  the  school,  the 
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workhouse  and  the  prison  to  stop  at  these,  than  this  great 
master  of  humour  and  pathos  accomplished  in  sending 
forth  his  noble  message.  He,  unlike  most  others,  possessed 
the  power  of  damaging  the  things  he  struck  at.  Nowa- 
days, when  social  reforms  are  in  the  air  so  to  speak,  and 
are  being  brought  about  by  collective  national  forces,  it 
is  easy  to  forget  how,  in  the  past,  one  man  advocated  more  or 
less  singlehanded,  that  which  is  the  chief  work  of  England's 
Ministers  at  the  present  time.  Not  that  Dickens's  attempts 
at  reform  bore  no  immediate  fruit ;  they  did,  as  everybody 
knows.  But  in  his  day,  Parliament  did  not  take  so  much 
heed  as  it  does  now  of  the  importance  of  the  claims  and 
needs  of  social  reform.  And  Dickens's  forcible  voice, 
often  had  to  ring  out  alone  in  the  cause  of  his  less 
fortunate  fellow  creatures.  It  is  perhaps  appropriate  if 
I  mention  here  a  few  of  the  reforms  or  subjects  incidental 
to  reform  which  can  to  some  extent  be  attributed  to 
Dickens.  Frankly  humorous  as  "  Pickwick  "  is,  which,  by 
the  way,  he  wrote  when  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  Dickens  recorded  with  satisfaction  that  legal  reforms 
had  pared  the  claws  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg — that  the 
laws  relating  to  imprisonment  for  debt  had  been  altered — 
and  the  Fleet  Prison  pulled  down. 

In  "  Oliver  Twist "  the  description  of  the  workhouse, 
its  inmates  and  governors,  done  in  Dickens's  best  style, 
was  a  frontal  attack  on  the  poor  law  administration  of  that 
time.  "Bumble,"  indeed,  has  passed  into  common  use,  as 
the  typical  workhouse  official  of  the  least  satisfactory  sort. 

In  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  he  dealt  a  death  blow  at  the 
cheap  Yorkshire  schools,  where  revolting  cruelties  were 
committed.  For  this  purpose  we  are  told  he  went  into 
Yorkshire  to  look  up  these  cheap  schools,  to  which  public 
attention  had  been  painfully  attracted  by  a  law  case.  He 
came  back  confirmed  in  his  design,  which  was  to  destroy 
them  if  he  could  and  he  did.  Writing  in  1848  he  declared 
that  when  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  was  begun  in  1838  (ten 
years  before),  there  were  then  a  good  many  cheap  York- 
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shire  schools  in  existence.  There  are  very  few  now,  and 
in  the  opening  remarks  to  the  completed  book,  he  mentions 
that  more  than  one  Yorkshire  schoolmaster  laid  claim  to 
be  the  original  of  Squeers,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe 
one  worthy  had  actually  consulted  authorities  learned  in 
the  law,  as  to  his  having  good  grounds  on  which  to  rest 
an  action  for  libel.  "  Barnaby  Rudge  "  was  written  to 
express  Dickens's  abhorrence  of  capital  punishment.  In 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit "  he  dealt,  through  Mrs.  Gamp,  with 
the  drunken  nurse  of  the  period,  and  also  exposed  the 
iniquity  of  company  promoting  of  the  wild  cat  order. 
Also  the  limelight  was  focussed  on  hypocrisy.  The  name 
Pecksniff  has  become  synonymous  with  a  certain  type  of 
hypocrite,  and  the  adjective  Pecksniffian  is  commonly 
used.  "  Bleak  House "  is  a  story  with  a  purpose,  the 
object  in  this  instance  being  to  ventilate  the  monstrous 
injustice  wrought  by  delays  in  the  old  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  defeated  all  the  purposes  of  a  court  of  justice. 
"  There  is  a  well-known  suit  in  Chancery  not  yet  decided," 
Dickens  wrote,  "  which  was  commenced  before  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  in  which  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  £70,000  has  been  swallowed  up  in  costs." 

In  "  Hard  Times,"  Dickens  fiercely  attacked  the  political 
economists  of  the  early  Victorian  school.  The  Bounderbys' 
and  Gradgrinds'  are  typical  of  certain  characters,  and 
though  they  change  their  form  of  speech  are  still  recog- 
nisable to-day. 

In  a  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  which  gave  final  proof  that 
its  author  could  handle  a  great  theme  in  a  manner  that 
was  worthy  of  its  greatness,  Dickens  showed  his  hatred  of 
tyranny,  and  calling  attention  to  it  in  the  way  he  did  was 
indeed  a  public  service. 

"  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  deals  with  the  immorality 
of  gambling,  whilst  in  "  Little  Dorrit "  he  dealt  with  red 
tapeism  and  its  aggravations.  And  so  many  examples 
could  be  given  to  prove  that  Dickens  (as  he  himself  said) 
systematically  tried  to  turn  fiction  to  the  good  account  of 
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shewing  the  preventable  wretchedness  and  misery  in  which 
the  mass  of  the  people  dwell. 

Again,  taking  the  question  of  prison  reform,  now 
occupying  public  attention;  or  education,  a  no  less 
prominent  question  of  the  day ;  or  the  housing  of  the  poor, 
and  the  proper  care  and  welfare  of  children.  These 
questions  presented  themselves  to  Dickens  in  just  the  same 
strenuous  fashion  years  ago,  and  he  gave  utterance  to 
sentiments  and  facts  regarding  them  that  might  only  have 
been  uttered  within  the  last  few  years.  Dickens  saw  these 
things  half  a  century  ago. 

It  seems  strange  to  me,  but  then  perhaps  I  am  biassed, 
that  there  are  people  to  be  found  who  ridicule  our  taste 
when  we  say  we  enjoy  Dickens.  These  superior  people 
who  generally  have  got  a  smattering  of  the  Greek  and 
Eoman  philosophers,  not  to  mention  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  whose  delight  or  apparent  delight  is  only  in 
the  literature  of  to-day  or  to-morrow,  say  Dickens  is  out 
of  date.  I  would  remind  them  that  next  to  the  Bible 
and  Shakespeare  the  works  of  Dickens  enjoy  the  widest 
popularity.  In  a  recent  speech  by  Lord  Eosebery  on 
Dickens,  we  were  told  that  there  are  25,000j,000 
sets  of  Dickens's  works  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time,  after  making  due  allowance  for  wear  and  tear, 
"  and,"  said  Lord  Rosebery,  "  we  must  all  allow  that 
the  wear  and  tear  of  Dickens's  works  must  be  the  greatest 
wear  and  tear  known  in  literature."  I  need  not  go 
further  I  think  in  discussing  the  people  who  belittle 
Dickens  as  a  writer. 

I  do  not  claim  for  Dickens  all  the  virtues  of  authorship. 
He  had  many  faults,  as  every  other  author  has,  and  like 
others  made  mistakes,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  this  fact, 
that  he  does  not  come  under  that  category  which  Addison 
spoke  of  when  he  said  "  Were  all  books  reduced  to  their 
quintessence,  many  a  bulky  author  would  make  his 
appearance  in  a  penny  pamphlet."  Dickens  was  a  satirist 
in  the  best  sense.  Unlike  Byron,  who  satirised  largely 
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out  of  a  spirit  of  revenge,  his  object  was  an  attempt  to 
educate  by  this  means,  certain  types  of  individuals  to 
their  reasonable  and  proper  spheres  and  duties  in  the 
interest  of  all. 

The  wholesomeness  of  Dickens's  work  is  especially 
pleasing.  Yet  there  are  some  people  who  find  fault  even 
with  this.  They  say  he  was  too  good  and  absurdly  com- 
pare him  with  Balzac  and  "  George  Sand."  Whilst  I  am 
justly  proud  of  Dickens,  I  do  not  claim  for  him  the 
beauties  of  language  one  associates  with  Dante  and  his 
"Divine  Comedy,"  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  Goethe's  "Faust," 
or  the  philosophy  of  Cicero,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or, 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  manners  of  a 
Chesterfield,  or  the  culture  of  Johnson,  or  the  ability 
of  Francis  Bacon.  I  contend  he  painted  nothing  ideal, 
classical  or  heroic,  but  nature  in  its  commonest,  i.e., 
its  truest  form.  Let  me  repeat  that  he  had  not  the 
advantage  of  education,  and  therefore  we  marvel,  and 
rightly  so,  at  his  brilliance  and  genius,  and  for  the 
critics  to  make  comparison  with  the  masters  I  have  quoted 
does  him  an  injustice  and  defeats  themselves.  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  Carlyle,  and  Buskin,  and 
Thackeray,  and  Tennyson  united  in  Dickens's  praise,  which 
has  gone  on  resounding  from  their  day  to  this.  The  real 
greatness,  indeed,  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  quality  that 
distinguished  him  from  all  the  writers  of  his  time,  was 
his  universality.  He  appeals  to  everyone.  Here  he  is 
with  Shakespeare  and  with  scarcely  any  other  English 
writer  besides.  And  exactly  as  Shakespeare,  in  such  a 
play  as  "Hamlet,"  is  the  delight  of  the  most  learned 
professor  and  yet  is  successfully  presented  on  the  boards 
of  the  most  humble  theatre  both  in  England  and  America, 
so  the  writings  of  Dickens  make  their  appeal  to  every 
home,  and  learned  and  unlearned  alike  are  under  the 
sway  of  his  genius.  Excellent  is  the  advice  of  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  to  anyone  inclined  to  be  pessimistic,  in 
reading  Dickens,  to  "  forego  for  a  little  the  pleasures 
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of  pessimism.  Dream  for  one  mad  moment  that  the 
grass  is  green.  Unlearn  that  sinister  learning  that 
you  think  so  clear,  deny  that  deadly  knowledge,  that  you 
think  you  know.  Surrender  the  very  flower  of  your 
culture,  give  up  the  very  jewel  of  your  pride,  abandon 
hopelessness,  all  ye  who  enter  on  the  Study  of  Charles 
Dickens." 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Charles  Dickens's  son, 
Alfred  Tennyson  Dickens,  a  few  months  ago.  He  is  now 
no  more,  having  recently  died  in  America.  Among 
other  things  I  heard  from  him  concerning  his  father  was 
a  rather  amusing  story  something  as  follows  :  — It  seems 
one  of  Dickens's  sons  was  engaged  on  some  vessel  which 
at  the  time  was  lying  at  Portsmouth  where  Dickens  was 
due  to  give  one  of  his  public  readings.  Desirous  of 
showing  some  attention  to  the  Captain  of  the  vessel  he 
invited  him  and  his  wife  and  a  small  party  of  friends  to 
come  to  the  reading.  Now  Dickens  made  it  a  practice 
to  change  into  his  dress  suit  in  the  ante-room  of  the  hall 
where  he  was  speaking.  He  was  always  very  agitated 
before  meeting  his  audience  and  in  his  agitation  carelessly 
threw  his  discarded  garments  about  the  room.  After  his 
reading,  the  Captain  and  his  wife  and  friends  all  adjourned 
with  Dickens  into  this  ante-room,  and  Dickens  wishful  of 
showing  all  the  attention  due  to  a  lady  was  laughing  and 
chatting  and,  as  he  thought,  carefully  wrapping  the  lady's 
cloak  round  her  shoulders.  Imagine  his  dismay,  when 
roars  of  laughter  broke  forth,  to  find  that  instead  of 
putting  the  lady's  cloak  on,  he  was  carefully  adjusting 
round  her  shoulders  a  pair  of  his  inexpressibles. 


RYDALE. 
By  WILLIAM  A.  C.  LLOYD. 


nnHE  sullen  storm  clouds  roll  away, 
•*•    The  echoing  thunder  dies  around, 
No  more  the  yellow  lightnings  play 
Or  angry  waters  lash  the  ground. 

From  dripping  trees  the  steam  ascends, 
The  torrent  rushes  headlong  by, 

And  where  the  narrow  valley  bends 
The  sunlight  glimmers  through  the  sky, 

And  decks  with  gold  the  bursting  leaves, 
With  spangles  bright  begems  the  grass, 

Or  many  a  glittering  strand  enweaves 
To  chase  the  raindrops  as  they  pass. 

In  every  mood  that  Nature  knows 

Of  hope,  fulfilment,  or  regret, 
In  summer  fruits,  or  winter  snows, 

A  deep  abiding  aim  is  set. 

Yet  we,  possessors  of  the  mind, 
Too  often  drift,  by  current  borne, 

And  from  what  moorage  we  may  find 
By  other  tides  are  rudely  torn. 

Though  greater  far  our  scope  than  these 
Whose  purpose  suffers  no  defeat, 

The  mountain  tarns,  the  forest  trees  ; 
Our  mastery  is  incomplete; 
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For,  as  each  grain  of  truth  is  wrung 

(With  pain  and  sorrow  oft-times  fraught), 

Too  oft  afar  is  heedless  flung 

What  man  with  equal  care  has  sought. 

The  rocks,  the  winds,  the  woods,  and  streams — 
We  bend  their  forces  to  our  will; 

But  scorn  their  ancient  lore  as  dreams, 
And  doubt  its  truth  may  teach  us  still. 

Amid  the  azure  paths  we  sail — 
Imagination's  realms  are  gone. 

Bartered  for  use  !     Of  what  avail  ? 
We  cannot  live  on  use  alone. 

We  turn  and  grope  amid  the  soil 

That  clogs  our  sight,  and  hope  to  find 

An  answer  there.  0  wasted  toil 
To  gild  the  very  chains  that  bind ! 

The  poet-sages'  song  of  old 
Held  man  enthralled,  and  cleansed  his  heart; 
Whence  came  the  message  they  unfold, 
And  whence  the  promptings  of  their  art? 

They  wrung  from  heaven  words  of  flame 
And  tamed  the  lightnings  to  their  page 

Or  scaled  its  fields.     'Twas  theirs  to  claim 
Immortal  guerdon  for  their  wage. 

If  Knowledge  aided  Fancy's  wings 
What  endless  vistas  would  be  ours ! 

Too  little  now,  alas,  she  brings, 

Or  far  too  much  for  meagre  powers. 
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And  what  we  oft  reject  as  born 
In  Superstition's  cave  of  yore, 

And  laugh  away  with  careless  scorn, 
A  riper  knowledge  will  restore. 

Then  what  in  faith  man  once  believed 
Not  knowing  and  not  asking  why, 

Will  be  again  with  joy  received 
And  dwell  with  Faith  in  unity. 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  "SIR  JOHN 
CHIVERTON." 

A  REPORT. 

HE  question  of  the  authorship  of  "  Sir  John 
Chiverton,"  although  perhaps  not  of  first-rate 
importance  as  a  matter  of  literary  history,  is  one  of 
considerable  interest,  with  which  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  has  a  direct  connection.  The  matter  has  come  into 
prominence  again  owing  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  S.  M. 
Ellis's  elaborate  book  on  "  William  Harrison  Ainsworth 
and  his  Friends."  Some  of  the  statements  in  that  work 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  representatives  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Partington  Aston,  and  resulted  in  the 
publication  by  Mr.  Henry  Harwood,  M.A.  (Oxon)  of  a 
booklet  entitled  "  The  Authorship  of  Sir  John  Chiverton." 
A  suggestion  having  been  made  that  the  matter  might  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
for  an  expression  of  opinion,  the  Council  asked  Mr.  George 
Milner  (President),  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  (Vice-President) 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon  (Vice-President)  to  undertake 
that  duty.  In  addition  to  the  two  books  mentioned  the 
Committee  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  MS.  memorandum 
of  observations  by  Mr.  Ellis  on  Mr.  Harwood's  pamphlet. 

The  questions  requiring  answer  may  be  thus  stated  : 

Was  Ainsworth  the  sole  author? 

Was  Aston  the  sole  author? 

Was  the  book  written  in  collaboration  ? 

The  first  edition  was  published  in  1825  by  Mr.  John 
Ebers,  the  father-in-law  of  Ainsworth,  and  the  second 
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edition  has  Ainsworth's  name  as  publisher,  because  he  had 
taken  over  the  bookselling  business.  The  book  was  issued 
without  any  indication  of  authorship,  either  on  the  title- 
page  or  elsewhere.  Whilst  Ainsworth  never  claimed  the 
sole  authorship,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  allowed  the  claim 
to  be  made  in  periodicals,  etc.,  and  in  one  or  more  from 
which  he  could  certainly  have  excluded  it.  Apparently 
he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the  author  of 
"  Sir  John  Chiverton."  Copies  exist  in  which  there  are 
presentation  inscriptions  in  the  handwriting  of  Ainsworth, 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  not  signed,  and  it  is 
even  theoretically  possible  that  they  were  written  not  as 
author  but  as  agent  of  the  author.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  noted  that  when  the  Ainsworth  banquet  was 
held  in  Manchester  in  1882  he  carefully  excluded  the  title 
from  the  list  of  his  writings  that  was  presented  to  every 
guest.  But  he  is  called  the  author  in  the  biographical 
notice  written  by  Laman  Blanchard  which  appeared  in 
"Ainsworth's  Magazine,"  and  was  reprinted  many  times 
as  an  introduction  to  "  Rookwood." 

As  corroborative  evidence  there  is  the  statement  of 
William  Henville,  who  claimed,  when  applying  for 
assistance  to  Ainsworth,  that  he  had  acted  as  "  amanuensis 
in  copying  and  collecting  materials  for  your  celebrated 
novel  of  '  Sir  John  Chiverton.' '  This  does  not  amount 
to  much.  The  "  Dedicatory  Stanzas  "  were  written  by 
Ainsworth  in  Fanny  Eber's  album,  but  as  there  is  a  letter 
from  him  to  Aston  asking  for  "  Dedicatory  Stanzas  "  this 
is  not  at  all  decisive.  In  1874  a  notice  of  Mr.  Aston 
was  written  for  the  "  Manchester  Grammar  School 
Register,"  in  which  he  was  described  as  the  author  of 
"  Sir  John  Chiverton."  A  proof  of  this  was  sent  by  Mr. 
James  Crossley  to  Ainsworth,  who  added  a  statement  that 
it  was  written  "in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth."  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  interpolation 
was  shown  to  Mr.  Aston.  When  it  was  printed  he  made 
no  protest  at  the  time. 
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The  evidence  for  Aston's  sole  authorship  is  much  fuller 
and  is  supported  by  documentary  evidence  unknown  to 
Mr.  Ellis  when  writing  his  book.  Mr.  Aston's  claim  was 
made  with  perfect  distinctness  for  him  by  the  writer  in 
1874  in  the  "Grammar  School  Register,"  and  by  him  in 
1877  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sutton  which  was  published  by 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  again  in  1882  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  relating  to  the  obituary  notice,  in 
which  Ainsworth  was  described  as  the  author. 

The  first  forty  pages  of  "  Sir  John  Chiverton  "  exist  in 
Mr.  Aston's  handwriting.  There  are  many  passages  in 
letters  from  Ainsworth  to  Aston  relating  to  the  book.  In 
one  he  asks  that  no  portion  be  sent  "  until  the  whole  of 
the  tale  is  completed " ;  in  another  he  offers  to  buy 
the  copyright ;  again  in  another  he  says,  "  All  the  profit 
of  this  work  is  of  course  yours."  He  obtained  from  Aston 
a  story  for  "  Friendship's  Offering,"  and  it  was  printed 
as  "  By  the  Author  of  '  Sir  John  Chiverton.'  "  In  letters 
from  Ainsworth  he  is  constantly  urging  Aston  to  other 
literary  enterprises,  but  he  does  not  make  a  single 
suggestion  for  joint  authorship. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Aston  either  failed  to  see  or  failed 
to  contradict  any  of  the  statements  in  which  "  Chiverton  " 
was  attributed  to  Ainsworth.  It  is  also  remarkable  that 
Ainsworth  should  have  allowed  these  statements  to  appear 
for  his  own  personal  claim,  as  made  in  later  life,  did  not 
extend  beyond  collaboration.  But  to  Aston,  more  and 
more  engrossed  in  legal  affairs  and  reaching  a  position  of 
great  weight  and  importance  in  Manchester,  the  reputation 
of  a  novelist  was  certainly  not  necessary  and  might  prob- 
ably have  been  thought  to  be  rather  detrimental.  But 
there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Aston. 
"  I  have  no  wish,"  he  wrote  in  1877,  "  to  be  held  out  as  an 
author  at  all,  but  if  it  must  be  I  desire  that  it  may  be 
done  correctly.  Mr.  Ainsworth  never  wrote  a  line  of 
'  Sir  John  Chiverton,'  for  which  I  am  solely  responsible." 

This  in  brief  is  the  statement  of  the  case  as  it  may  be 
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deduced  from  documentary  evidence  now  in  print. 
Ainsworth  never  claimed  the  sole  authorship,  but  he  did 
not  disclaim  it.  In  the  "  Manchester  Grammar  School 
Register "  Ainsworth  claimed  that  Aston  wrote  in 
collaboration  with  himself.  There  is  no  evidence,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  this  claim  was  brought  to  Mr.  Aston's 
notice. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Aston  allowed  the  statement 
that  Ainsworth  was  the  author  of  "  Sir  John  Chiverton  "• 
a  statement  made  in  various  literary  papers,  in  Lockhart's 
"  Life  of  Scott,"  and  in  many  editions  of  Ainsworth's 
writings — to  go  uncontradicted  for  many  years.  When, 
in  1877,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Sutton,  published  by  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  Mr.  Aston  did  claim  the  sole 
authorship  Ainsworth  made  no  demur,  though  the  matter 
was  brought  under  his  notice. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Ellis  with  his 
views  on  Mr.  Harwood's  book.  He  naturally  regrets  that 
these  documents  were  not  available  when  he  wrote 
"  William  Harrison  Ainsworth  and  his  Friends."  When 
they  were  communicated  to  him  he  offered  to  write  a 
pamphlet  including  them  to  be  sent  to  all  holders  of  his 
book  who  could  be  traced,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  allow 
that  Mr.  Aston  was  the  sole  author.  To  do  so,  he  thinks, 
would  be  to  brand  Ainsworth  as  "  first  a  thief  and  then  a 
liar."  But  it  is  as  invidious  to  discredit  the  claim  of 
Aston  as  that  of  Ainsworth.  We  must  deal  with  the 
evidence  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Ellis's  modified  conclusions  are  (1)  that  Ainsworth 
suggested  the  plot  and  localities  of  the  romance.  (2)  That 
Aston  wrote  chapters  one  and  two.  (3)  That  on  deciding 
to  enlarge  the  scheme  of  the  tale  for  publication  in  a 
volume  by  itself  Ainsworth  wrote  chapters  three  and  four, 
laying  a  scene  at  Rostherne,  a  village  well  known  to  him. 
(4)  That  Aston  wrote  the  three  remaining  chapters.  (5) 
That  Ainsworth  generally  arranged  the  manuscript, 
corrected  the  proofs,  and  prefixed  it  with  the  Dedicatory 
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Stanzas  written  by  him  to  Miss  Fanny  Ebers,  and  a 
"  motto  "  written  at  his  request  by  James  Crossley." 

This  statement  of  the  respective  shares  of  Ainsworth  and 
Aston  belongs  to  the  realm  of  conjecture,  and  is  not  based 
on  documentary  evidence. 

Collaboration  is  a  somewhat  vague  term,  and  in  litera- 
ture may  mean  either  very  much  or  very  little.  That 
"  Sir  John  Chiverton "  had  its  origin  in  conversations 
between  Ainsworth  and  Aston  is  admitted  on  both  sides, 
but  of  the  extent  of  these  suggestions  there  is  no  evidence. 
We  have  no  more  knowledge  of  the  reasons  which  led 
Aston  to  preserve  silence  when  "  Sir  John  Chiverton  "  was 
ascribed  to  Ainsworth  than  we  have  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  Ainsworth  to  write  poems  and  dramas  in  earlier 
years  as  we  know  he  did  and  pass  them  off  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  one  of  his  boy  friends  at  the  Grammar  School. 

It  is  a  curious  literary  puzzle,  but  the  evidence  points 
to  John  Partingt^n  Aston  as  the  author  of  the  romance  of 
"  Sir  John  Chiverton  "  with  the  aid  of  verbal  suggestions 
from  William  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COUNCIL   ON  THE 
FIFTIETH    SESSION. 

IN  presenting  their  report  on  the  session  just  closed  the 
Council  feel  that  they  can  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  Club  on  the  attractiveness  and  success  of  the  weekly 
meetings.  There  has  been  great  variety  and  interest  in  the 
papers  submitted,  and  it  has  been  particularly  gratifying  and 
advantageous  that  so  many  topics  of  immediate  importance  and 
so  many  writers  of  to-day  should  have  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Club.  The  new  members  have  specially 
shown  a  commendable  and  healthy  desire  to  keep  the  activities 
of  the  Club  abreast  with  modern  thought  and  accomplishment 
in  literature  and  art.  Something  of  this  spirit  was  displayed 
in  the  contributions  made  on  the  Review  Night,  and  the 
evening  devoted  to  commemorating  the  centenary  of  Charles 
Dickens  became  likewise  a  memorable  occasion  through  the 
great  interest  aroused  and  the  number  of  exhibits  and  papers 
submitted. The  literary  merit  of  the  papers  read  during  the 
Session  has  been  generally  of  a  high  quality,  and  a  selection 
from  them  will  as  heretofore  be  printed  in  the  "  Manchester 
Quarterly." 

Among  subjects  considered  by  the  Council  during  the  Session 
there  may  be  mentioned  the  authorship  of  the  novel  "  Sir  John 
Chiverton,"  the  suggestion  of  lists  of  subjects  for  papers  to  be 
read  to  the  Club,  and  the  promotion  of  closer  relations  between 
societies  interested  in  educational  work.  In  connection  with 
the  last  question  Mr.  J.  R.  Williamson  was  appointed  as  a 
delegate  to  attend  a  meeting  on  April  24th  1912,  at  the  Victoria 
University,  Manchester.  As  this  is  the  Jubilee  Session  of  the 
Club,  the  Council  feel  it  to  be  an  especial  misfortune  that 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  it  the  Club  should  have  been 
deprived  of  the  presence,  through  illness,  of  its  President 
and  Mr.  John  Mortimer.  There  is,  however,  encouragement 
for  hope  that  this  absence  is  temporary,  and  that  both  may  be 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  in  October  next.  Mr. 
W.  E.  A.  Axon,  one  of  the  earliest  members  and  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Club  has,  during  Mr.  Milner's  absence,  occupied  the 
chair  with  conspicuous  aptitude,  ability  and  grace. 

Twenty-two  ordinary  meetings  were  held  at  which  twenty- 
two  papers  were  read  and  forty-four  short  communications 
made. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  :  — 

1911. 
Oct.     9.     Pancake   Tuesday Rev.    A.    W.    Fox. 

,,     16.     Memories  :   Staid,  Curious  and  Humorous.     Part  2 

THOS.  NEWBIGGING. 

,,     23.     Sveningdal,   Norway ABEL  HEYWOOD. 

„     30.     Lafcadio  Hearn  :  Journalist  and  Writer  on  Japan 

D.    H.   LANGTON. 
Nov.  6.     The  Lake  of  Geneva  and  Literature J.   LEA  AXON. 

„     13.     The  Devil  as  a  Character  in  Literature... W.  NOEL  JOHNSON. 

,,     20.     A  Bloom  from  Paradise — a  Legend  of  the  Forget-me-Not 

LAURENCE  CLAY. 

„     27.     Magic  of  Youth J.   REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

Dec.    4.     The  Anonymous   in   Music ROBERT   PEEL. 

,,     11.     Told  in  the  Dukyernut WALTER  EMSLEY. 

1912. 
Jan.    8.     Writings   of   Francesca   Petrarca WM.    WHITEHEAD. 

,,     15.     Memories.     Part  3 THOS.    NEWBIGGING. 

„     22.     Puffs  from  my  Pipe Rev.   A.   W.   Fox. 

,,     29.     An  Interview  with  a  Phagocyte Dr.  E.  STANMORE  BISHOP. 

Feb.    5.     Dickens    and    Manchester JOHN    MORTIMER. 

„     12.     Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  in  relation  to  Dante  Alighieri 

WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

„     19.     Cosas    de  Espana GEO.    S.    LANCASHIRE. 

,.     26.     William  H.  Davies  :  Poet  and  Super- tramp.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON. 
Mar.  4.     Gordon    Craig    and    his    "  School    of    the    Theatre " 

ERNEST   MARRIOTT. 

,,     11,     Personal  Reminiscences  of  J.  H.  Short-house,  "John  Inglesant" 

J.  CTJMING  WALTERS. 

„    18.     H.  G.  Wells  as  Novelist HERBERT  TAYLOR. 

,,     25.     John  Masefield J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows  :  — 

1911. 
Oct.     9.     Some  Episodes  of  a  Sentimental  Journey B.  A.  REDFERN. 

„     16.     Aerial  Sounds C.  L.  BARNEP. 

„     16.     J.  A.   Bland:    a  Wharf edale  Poet J.   J.   GLEAVE. 

„     23.  Further  Selections  from  a  Book  of  Table  Talk... GEO.  MILNER. 

„     30.     The  Male  Sheep J.  E.  CRAVEN. 

Nov.  6.     On  Pathos J.   D.   ANDREW. 

.,       6.     Original  Verses H.   E.   CAMPBELL. 

„     13!    Antbnio    Stradivari  :     Verses FREDERIC    SMITH. 

„     13.     The  Art  of  Writing D.   H.  LANGTON 

„     20.     The  Legend  of  Kore  of  Corinth  W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

„     20.     Treacling  for  Moths Rev.   A.   W.   Fox. 

„     20.     Charles  Roeder  :    In  Memoriam JOHN   MORTIMER. 

„     20.  H.    G.    Wells's    "New   Machiavelli"    and   John  Galsworthy's 

"The  Patrician" J.   J.   RICHARDSON. 

,,     20.     Gossips  in  Literature GEO.  MTLNER. 

„     20.     Three  Nautical  Phrases W.  D.  COBLEY. 

„     20.     The  Sad  Fate  of  James  Barlow  :  Ballad J.  D.  ANDREW. 

„     20.     The  Irish  Drummer:   Verses WALTER  EMSLEY. 

„     20.     A  Meeting  of  the  Club:   Verses B.  A.   REDFERN. 

„     20.     An  Excursion  from  Coniston  to  Grasmere J.  J.  GLEAVE. 

„     27.  The  Sources  of  Interest  in  Modern  Painting... E.  E.  MINTON. 

„     27.  A  Friendly  Apostrophe  to  Winter  :  Verses.. C.  T.  T.  BATEMAN, 
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Dec.  11.     A  Few  Words  about  Autographs W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

„     11.     Geo.  Bourne's  "The  Bettesworth  Book" W.  B.  CREDLAND. 

1912. 

Jan.    8.     The  Fete  des  Vignerons  at  Vevey C.  L.  BARNES. 

„      8.     A    Portrait   of   Petrarch THOS.    KAY. 

„     15.     Some  Walks  Abroad  in  1910 P.   S.  MINOR. 

„     22.     Some  Nocturnal  Rambles J.   H.  HOBBINS. 

,,     29.     The  Censor  and  the  Modern  Drama E.  E.  MINTON. 

Feb.    5.     Reminiscences  of  the  Cheeryble  Brothers ROBT.   PEEL. 

„      5.     Dickens  in  Lancaster T.  CANN  HUGHES. 

„       5.  Dickens's    Literary    Origins    and    Development 

J.   CUMING  WALTERS 

„      5.  Robt.  Langton's  "  Childhood  and  Youth  of  Charles  Dickens  " 

B.   A.   REDFERN. 

5.     Ten  minutes  with  Dickens J.   LEA  AXON. 

5.  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  Charles  Dickens... A.  R.  SCOTT. 

12.  Further  Selections  from  a  Book  of  Table  Talk... GEO.  MILNEB. 

19.     A  Biography  a  la  mode W.  D.  COBLEY. 

19.     Review  Night  at  Mossbrook B.  A.  REDFERN. 

26.     Max    Beerbohm T.  LoNGWORTH  COOPER. 

Mar.  4.     A  Note  on  Stevenson's  Letters A.   H.  M.  Gow. 

„     11.     A  Visit  to  Auguste  Rodin WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

,,     11.     Rydale  :  a  Poem W.  A.  C.  LLOYD. 

,,     18.     "Verdant    Green" H.    E.    CAMPBELL. 

„     18.  The  New  Poet,  " Lascelles  Abercrombie "..Tnos.  NEWBTGGING. 

„     25.     Arthur    Symons WM.     BAGSHAW. 

The  papers  and  short  communications,  numbering  together 
sixty-six,  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  Philosophy  6 ;  Art  and 
Music  6;  Biography  13;  Criticism  16 ;  Poetry  and  Drama  10; 
Travel  8 ;  History  i ;  Humour  6. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  contains  861  volumes  principally  of  books  by 
members  of  the  Club,  with  the  addition  of  some  works  of 
reference  and  a  number  of  volumes  by  local  authors  or  having 
local  interest.  Among  the  gifts  of  books  and  other  articles  to 
the  Club  during  the  Session  have  been  "  Transactions  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historical  Society,"  N.S.  26,  1910, 
presented  by  the  Society;  a  portrait  in  oils  of  Mr.  Leo  H. 
Grindon,  presented  by  Mrs.  Letherbrow ;  a  medallion  portrait 
of  Mr.  John  Walker,  by  Cassidy,  presented  by  Mr.  Geo.  Milner ; 
Mr.  Geo.  Milner 's  "  From  Dawn  to  Dusk,"  new  edition, 
presented  b}'  the  author;  "The  Authorship  of  Sir  John 
Chiverton,"  25  copies,  presented  by  Hy.  Harwood  ;  photographic 
portrait  of  Mr.  Geo.  Milner,  presented  by  T.  L.  Cooper;  "  Jack 
B.  Yeats,  his  Pictorial  and  Dramatic  Art,"  presented  by  Ernest 
Marriott,  the  author;  Knight's  "  Dove  Cottage,  Grasmere," 
and  a  reprint  of  Stevenson's  "  Pentland  Rising,"  presented  by 
J.  J.  Gleave;  "  Leland's  Itinerary,"  presented  by  Wm.  Harrison  ; 
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"  The  Return  from  the  Masque  and  other  Poems,"  presented 
by  the  author,  Mr.  W.  A.  C.  Lloyd;  "  Education  of  Coming 
Leaders  in  the  Textile  Industry,"  presented  by  O.  S.  Hall. 

EXCURSION. 

On  Saturday,  July  8th,  1911,  the  annual  excursion  to 
Congleton  and  neighbourhood  took  place.  Congleton,  Astbury, 
Little  Moreton  Hall  and  Sandbach  were  the  principal  attrac- 
tions of  the  day.  The  weather  was  delightful,  the  places  visited 
were  rich  in  antiquarian  and  other  interest,  the  country  was 
beautiful,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  party  was  most  enviable. 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  2nd,  1911,  by  a 
Conversazione  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
was  closed  by  a  Conversazione  held  in  the  same  place  on 
Monday,  April  i5th,  1912.  In  addition  to  these  entertainments 
Mr.  Robert  Peel  and  friends  made  the  occasion  of  reading  his 
paper  on  "  The  Anonymous  in  Music  "  into  a  musical  evening 
exceedingly  interesting  and  enjoyable. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  December  i8th, 
1911,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  Geo.  Milner 
presided,  and  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  members  and  their 
friends.  The  customary  ceremonies  were  observed  with  the 
usual  gusto,  their  arrangement  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ryder 
Boys.  Mr.  Walter  Emsley  represented  "  Father  Christmas  " 
and  introduced  an  original  song  suited  to  the  occasion.  After 
Supper  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  proposed  the  principal  toast,  "  The 
Club  and  its  President,"  and  Mr.  Geo.  Milner  replied.  The 
toast  of  "  The  Guests  "  was  moved  by  Mr.  A.  H.  M.  Gow  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Riley,  proprietor  of  the  Daru-en  News. 
Songs  and  recitations  were  given  at  intervals  during  the 
evening. 

IN   MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  Session  have  been  Alderman 
Robert  Gibson,  J.P. ;  John  Hindley;  George  Pearson;  J.  B. 
Pownall  and  Samuel  Warburton. 

MEMBERSHIP   AND   FINANCE. 

The  Club  lost  fifteen  members  by  death,  resignation  or  being 
struck  off  the  roll,  and  four  new  members  were  elected.  The 
number  of  members  is  now  207.  The  Treasurer's  Statement 
shows  a  balance  in  hand  of  ^40  2S.  yd. 

The  Council  regret  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
membership  of  the  Club,  and  suggest  that  a  strong  effort  should 
be  made  to  obtain  a  large  addition  to  the  roll. 
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The  Honorary  Treasurer  (T.  C.  Grundy)  in  account  with  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club  for  the  Session  ending  31st  March,  1912. 


RECEIPTS. 


s.   d.  £ 
.    31 


s.  d. 
1    0 


To  Balance  brought  forward  . 
„   Subscriptions  received : 
Ordinary      Subscrip- 
tions, 1911-12 165    7    6 

Corresponding  Mem- 
bers, 1911-12 9  19    6 

Arrears 18    7    6 

Entrance  Fees 4    4    0 

197  18    6 

,,   Tickets  for  Christmas  Supper. ..     2815    0 
„  Picnic  to  Congleton,  Sandbach, 

etc.  (23  members,  10/6  each)..     12    1    6 

„  Volume  sold 2    6 

History  of  the  Club. .  3    6 

Books  sold  (O 'Conor's 
Ethics) 1    7 


„  Bank  Interest 


'History  of  the  Club,'  £21  Is.  Od. 
Previous  sales. . . .  £9  18  10 
Copies  sold,  1912..          3    6 


In  stock... 


10    2    4 

10  18    8 


£21    1    0 


1  13    0 
6    7 


£271  15    7 


EXPENDITURE. 


£     B.   d.  £     a.  <L 


By  Administration  . 

Rent 20    0    0 

Postages 476 

Insurance 12    6 

Murray's    Dictionary  100 

Advertising 4  10    6 

Stationery 949 

Binding    two    small 

books...  3    0 


18    3 


,,   Publication : 

Annual  volume 105    0    0 

Editor's     fee,     Man- 
chester Quarterly..     10    0    0 
Editor's  fee,  Proceed- 
ings      10    0    0 

'  City  News '  Reports 
and  clerical  assist- 
ance   5  0  0 

-  130    0    0 
,,  Conversazioni : 

Closing  Evening,  llth 
April,  1911 : 

Hire  of  Piano 15    0 

Refreshments 5  14    0 

Collecting  and  re- 
turning pictures, 

&c 150 

7  14    0 

,,   Opening  Evening : 
Collecting     and     re- 
turning     pictures, 

&c 17    6 

Hire  of  Piano 15    0 

Refreshments 5  17    0 

796 
,,  Christmas  Supper....     2710    0 

Hire  of  Piano 15    0 

Hire  of  Costumes....      250 

-    30  10    0 
,,  Expenses     arranging 

for  Picnic 17    6 

Picnic  to  Congleton, 

&c 11  19    0 

12  16    6 

„   Bank  Charges 6    0 

„   Carting      books     to 
Grand    Hotel    and 

Portico  Library 80 

Pencil  drawing  by  F. 

J.  Shields 110 

Legal  Expenses 1  10    0 

2  19    0 

231  13    0 
,,  Balance    at    Manchester    and 

County  Bank 40    2    7 

£271  15    7 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

R.   PEEL,  ^    t 

\  Auditors. 
HERBERT  TAYLOR,/ 

28th  March,  1912. 


T.   CHARLES  GRUNDY,  Hon.  Treaturer. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


EXCURSION. 

CONGLETON. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  8,  1911.— On  this  day  the  annual  excursion 
of  the  Club  was  made. 

The  day  was  a  perfect  summer  one,  and  the  members  of  the 
small  yet  right  joyous  party  enjoyed  themselves  greatly.  That 
fine  specimen  of  old-time  architectural  beauty  the  Lion  and 
Swan  Inn  at  Congleton  was  the  rallying-point,  and  some  time 
was  delightfully  and  usefully  spent  in  examining  the  treasures 
of  old  prints,  crockery,  and  ancient  furniture  therein  preserved, 
and  which  make  the  place  a  veritable  museum.  Waggonettes 
were  then  mounted,  and  at  charming  little  Astbury,  the  first 
stopping  place,  the  famous  old  church  was  visited.  One  of  the 
party  who  shall  be  nameless  discoursed  learnedly  to  those  who 
would  listen  on  the  many  interesting  topics  which  it  affords  to 
the  garrulous  antiquary.  Then  on  to  Little  Moreton  Hall,  the 
perfect  gem  of  Elizabethan  domestic  architecture,  picturesque 
beyond  compare,  and  however  often  seen  never  staling  in  its 
beauty.  Beyond  its  regal  traditions — for  did  not  Queen  Bess 
dance  gaily  in  its  long  gallery  ? — the  hall  has  attractions  of  the 
literary  kind,  for  it  is  the  scene  of  Miss  A.  B.  Ed  wards 's  novel 
"  Lord  Brackenbury."  The  drive  was  continued  through  some 
of  Cheshire's  most  sylvan  scenery  to  Sandbach,  quaintest  of 
old-world  villages,  dozing  in  the  hot  afternoon  sun,  its  "black- 
and-white  "  hostelries,  its  ancient  church,  its  cobbled  market- 
place, and  its  two  centuries'  old  crosses  all  seeming  as  the 
fascinating  components  of  a  dream  that  had  endured  for  a 
thousand  years.  Of  course  the  rampant  antiquary  aforesaid 
aroused  the  company  from  quiet  contemplation  by  a  long 
descant  on  the  art,  meaning,  and  antiquity  of  the  crosses, 
and,  as  the  heat  was  very  powerful,  they  all  agreed  with  him. 
Then  on  through  several  miles  of  scenery  still  more  beautiful 
than  before,  for  most  of  it  was  the  private  park  land  of  various 
owners,  among  them  the  Shakerleys  of  Somerford,  past  Brereton 
Hall,  a  stately  building  as  seen  in  the  distance,  and  so  back  to 
tea  and  talk  at  the  Lion  and  Swan.  The  venerable  president 
of  the  Club,  Mr.  George  Milner,  was  with  the  party. 
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OPENING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1911.— The  fiftieth  annual  Session  of  the 
Club  was  opened  by  a  Conversazione  held  on  this  evening  in 
the  large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Paintings  and  water-colour 
sketches  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Geo.  Milner,  Walter  Emsley, 
H.  Cadness,  E.  E.  Minton  and  Miss  Emily  Redfern.  An 
enjoyable  programme  of  songs,  recitations  and  music  was 
carried  through  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ryder  Boys.  The 
entertainers  were  Miss  Myra  Dixon,  Mrs.  Kay,  Miss  Phyllis 
Gray,  Mr.  Horace  Brown,  Mr.  Geo.  Horrocks,  Mr.  R.  R.  Kay, 
Mr.  Ryder  Boys,  Miss  Doris  Duncan  and  Mr.  Wm.  Johnson. 
Mr.  James  Lowe  accompanied  on  the  piano. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President,  in  addressing  the  assem- 
bly, said  : — 

I  believe  I  shall  only  be  expressing  a  feeling  shared  by  my 
audience  when  I  say  that  we  are  glad  to  find  ourselves  together 
again  under  the  auspices  of  the  Literary  Club  as  the  autumn 
closes  and  the  reign  of  winter  begins.  We  are  still  willing  to 
take  our  share  in  the  strife  which  goes  on  day  by  day  in  the 
unquiet  world  around  us,  and  in  our  own  ever-active  city ;  but 
we  welcome  the  brief  respite  which  comes  to  us  each  Monday 
in  our  old  Club  Room  made  sacred  to  us  by  many  happy 
reminiscences. 

The  Club  began  its  meetings  in  the  autumn  of  1862.  Some 
sectional  literary  gatherings  were  held  earlier  and  preluded  the 
forthcoming  Johnsonian  Club,  especially  I  may  mention  the 
Review  Club,  as  it  was  called,  which  lasted  from  1854  to  1861. 
Of  this  Club  our  venerable  friend  John  Angell  was  a  member. 
As  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club  he  forms  a  precious 
and  much  valued  link  between  the  past  and  the  present. 

Our  syllabus  for  the  forthcoming  Half-Session,  though  pro- 
duced, as  usual,  without  pressure  or  prearrangement,  holds 
forth  a  promise  of  good  material.  The  syllabus,  I  may  observe, 
is  always  a  safe  test  of  the  Club's  continuing  vitality.  There 
are  nine  principal  papers  and  eight  shorter  papers  in  addition 
to  the  usual  Review  Night  when,  no  doubt,  many  contributions 
will  be  forthcoming,  including  short  essays,  travel  sketches, 
original  poetry  and  fiction,  and  exhibits  of  literary  and  artistic 
interest.  Surely  a  provision  so  ample  and  varied  should  secure 
a  large  attendance  of  members. 

It  is  now  twenty-six  years  since,  when  I  was  addressing  you 
on  an  occasion  similar  to  the  present  one,  I  took  for  my  subject 
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"  The  Functions  of  a  Literary  Club."  I  do  not  think  I  can  do 
better  to-night  than  to  take  up  the  same  subject,  having  in 
mind  what  I  then  said,  adapting  it  to  altered  circumstances, 
omitting  what  is  irrelevant  and  adding  considerations  which 
may  be  suggested  by  my  present  experience.  One  thing  is 
certain,  we  shall  all  be  the  better  for  determining  with  precision 
what  are  or  ought  to  be  the  functions  of  a  Literary  Club  such  as 
ours — how  far  we  are  realising  our  ideal,  in  what  directions  we 
fall  short,  and  how,  perhaps,  we  may  rise  to  a  higher  level  and 
accomplish  things  yet  undreamt  of. 

To  begin  with  I  should  put  good-fellowship  and  the  promotion 
of  kindly  feeling  among  those  interested  in  literature  not 
second,  but  first.  The  best  intellectual  workers  are  not,  as  is 
often  supposed,  so  vain  and  irritable  as  to  be  incapable  of 
generous  friendship.  A  Literary  Club  at  any  rate  should  be 
a  harbour  of  refuge,  a  place  where  piques  and  paltry  animosities 
should  find  no  foothold.  Here  we  come  once  a  week  to  find 
rest  and  geniality.  A  certain  undefinable  equality  should  reign 
here.  Every  man  should  be  held  in  respect.  When  a  member 
enters  the  room  he  should  be  recognised  and  should  be  able  to 
find  a  place  where  he  can  sit  with  another  on  companiable 
terms.  Johnson's  word  "  clubable  "  covers  the  whole  ground. 
Here  a  man  must  be  "  clubable  "  or  nothing.  And  this  leads 
me  to  say  that,  although  the  debating  society  idea  is  good 
enough  in  its  place,  it  should  be  banished  entirely  from  a 
Literary  Club.  Men  of  intelligence  always  enjoy  the  healthy 
shock  of  contending  opinions,  but  this  is  not  the  same  as  that 
carping  criticism  which  is  intended  neither  to  controvert  nor 
to  change  opinion,  but  rather  to  wound  by  inferring  intellectual 
inferiority.  Ben  Johnson,  who  knew  what  a  Literary  Club 
should  be,  laid  down  the  right  rule  :  — 

Let  argument  hear  no  unusual  sound, 

Nor  jars  interpose  sacred  friendship  to  grieve ; 

or  to  quote  again,  within  the  precincts  of  this  Club,  we  should 
have  the  spirit  of  that  golden  age  :  — 

Which  without  hardness  will  be  sage, 
And  gay  without  frivolity. 

Undoubtedly  a  prime  object  should  be  to  stimulate  a  real 
love  of  literature  for  its  own  sake,  and  a  willingness  to  under- 
take literary  work  among  our  own  members.  That  being  done, 
we  may  hope  to  influence  those  who  are  outside.  Nothing 
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astonishes  one  more  in  what  is  called  society —I  mean  the  class 
of  people  who  have  money,  and  who  are  supposed  to  have 
education— than  the  blank  ignorance  of  nearly  all  that  is  best 
and  most  familiar  in  our  literature ;  or,  than  what  is  still  more 
irritating,  the  shallow  pretence  of  knowledge  which  finds 
expression  in  feeble  and  totally  unmeaning  chatter  about  half- 
a-dozen  well-known  names. 

Two  other  objects  which  should  be  kept  before  us,  and  to 
which  I  think  we  might  give  more  systematic  attention,  are 
the  preservation  of  good,  contemporary,  local  work,  and  the 
rescue  from  oblivion  of  forgotten  or  ill-remembered  authors  of 
merit  by  the  republication  of  their  works.  Another  subject  to 
which  greater  attention  might  be  given  is  that  connected  with 
the  special  interests  of  authors  and  journalists  in  the  matter  of 
copyright  and  kindred  topics. 

If  I  may  venture  on  subjects  of  a  more  individual  nature  I 
would  urge  the  members  of  this  Club  to  set  before  themselves 
the  task  of  producing  in  their  papers  something  that  might 
fairly  take  rank  as  literature  in  the  proper  sense.  I  think  we 
should  hold  ourselves  under  an  obligation  to  attempt  at  least 
to  go  so  far  as  that.  This,  of  course,  involves  work  and  study, 
and  from  these  we  ought  not  to  shrink.  While  we  speak  of 
literature  to  others  we  should  ask  ourselves  whether  we  have 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  our  own  English  literature,  and 
whether  we  have  also  some  acquaintance  with  foreign  authors. 

I  take  it  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  membership  of  this 
Club  is  that  it  compels  a  conscientious  man,  whatever  his  age 
may  be,  to  carry  on  his  education.  Benjamin  Jowett  is  worth 
listening  to  in  this  matter.  In  a  valuable  little  book  of 
selections  from  his  Introductions  to  Plato  where  he  is 
speaking  of  what  he  calls  "  The  Platonic  education  of  after 
life  "  he  gives  some  wise  counsel.  He  urges  that  we  should 
choose  that  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  our  own  mind  most 
distinctly  inclines,  and  in  which  we  take  the  greatest  delight; 
and  among  other  things  he  suggests  that  we  should  make 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Plato  and  Bacon  the  friends  and 
companions  of  our  life,  and  adds  that  an  hour  a  day  passed  in 
such  a  pursuit  of  literature  will  give  us  "  a  pleasure  not  to  be 
repented  of." 

Before  I  close  I  should  like  to  touch  upon  just  one  other 
subject,  and  I  do  so  with  some  diffidence,  because  my  sugges- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  too  ambitious — presumptuous,  perhaps. 
I  think  we  might  take  ourselves  a  little  more  seriously.  We 
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are  the  only  Society  in  Manchester  which  devotes  itself 
primarily  and  specifically  to  literature.  Might  we  not  in  some 
degree  act  as  a  guide  through  the  ever  increasing  wilderness  of 
books  ?  vSome  of  our  evenings  would  be  well  spent  in  endeav- 
ouring to  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  good  grain,  to  indicate  the 
books  that  are  really  worth  reading,  and  to  condemn  fearlessly 
those  that  were  bad,  either  in  style  or  in  subject-matter.  We 
might  also  indicate  a  course  of  reading  for  the  younger  students 
of  literature,  including,  of  course,  the  undisputed  masters  of 
the  past,  as  well  as  those  moderns  \vho  have  made  good  their 
claim  to  rank  with  the  great  ones  of  an  earlier  day. 

I  often  think  that  Wordsworth's  well-known  description  of 
the  influence  and  power  of  Nature  are  singularly  applicable 
to  literature — and  with  this  I  shall  conclude  :  — 

She  never   did   betray 

The  heart  that  loved  her,  'tis  her  privilege 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life  to  lead 

From  joy  to  joy,  for  she  can  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 

With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 

With   lofty   thoughts  that   neither   evil   tongues, 

Bash  judgments  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 

Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 

The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life 

Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us  or  disturb 

Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 

Is  full  of  blessings. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1911. — This  was  the  first  ordinary 
business  meeting  of  the  new  Session.  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER, 
the  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historical  Society  presented  a 
copy  of  its  "  Transactions,"  N.S.  26,  1910. 

Mr.  J.  J.  GLEAVE  exhibited  some  original  sketches  taken  in 
Shropshire,  Ingleton  and  Grange-over-Sands. 

A  letter  signed  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Kay,  R.  A.  Armitage  and 
Albert  Jarrett,  was  read,  in  which  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
proposed  memorial  to  the  late  Henry  Watson,  Mus.Doc.,  to 
consist  of  a  granite  tombstone  placed  on  his  grave,  and  sub- 
scriptions towards  that  purpose  were  invited  from  the  members. 
There  would  be  no  public  appeal  and  subscriptions  would  be 
limited  to  £i  is.  od. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  the  following  short  paper  :  — 
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SOME  EPISODES  OF  A  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY. 

"  Philosophy  is  a  good  horse  in  the  stable,  but  an  arrant  jade  on  a 
journey." — GOLDSMITH — " Good-natured  Man." 

The  rumbling  and  clanking  had  suddenly  ceased,  and  the 
first  stage  of  our  journey  was  completed.  "  Tol-geth-laow," 
said  the  porter  in  so  sadly  melodious  a  voice  as  strangely 
stirred  me,  and  I  sat  awhile  considering  what  was  the  cause  of 
this  emotion. 

At  what  length — and  with  what  degree  of  success — I  might 
have  pursued  this  enquiry,  I  know  not,  but  presently  one  of 
my  companions  drew  me  forth  from  the  carriage,  at  the  moment 
when  the  train  began  its  further  movement.  With  a  regretable 
absence  of  serenity,  nay  even  with  some  asperity,  he  averred 
that  I  had  chosen,  with  others  whom  he  named,  to  walk  the 
three  or  four  leagues  which  lie  between  the  "  Vale  of  Hazels  " 
and  "  The  Inn  in  the  Corner  "  at  the  "  Lake  of  the  Pleasant 
Retreat  " ;  whilst  he  and  two  others  would  charge  themselves 
with  our  baggage  in  a  chaise,  for  our  benefit. 

O  friendship !  source  unfailing  of  many  joys — and  some 
sorrows — how  often  have  I  reposed  confidence  in  thee,  and  have 
been  deceived,  and  how  seldom  have  I  profited  by  these  when 
I  invoked  thy  kind  offices  for  myself. 

Anon  climbing  interminably  along  miry  roads,  under  scowl- 
ing skies,  and  dripping  trees,  I  at  length  sank  into  a  melan- 
choly which  only  with  difficulty  I  concealed  from  my  com- 
panions. With  my  heart,  and  my  feet  alike  tender,  I  plodded 
and  plashed  forward,  reflecting  the  while  on  the  ephemeral 
nature  of  earthly  pleasures,  and  oppressed  with  the  burden  of 
that  sadness  which  the  man  of  sensibility  is  ever  fated  to 
experience  at  the  hands  of  creatures  less  finely  strung.  And 
when  the  tide  of  my  emotion  had  so  swollen  that  I  feared  the 
results  of  further  restraint  of  speech,  it  chanced  that  the  sign 
which  I — which  we — had  long  been  seeking,  appeared,  and  as 
I  turned  upon  the  threshold  of  the  "  Cross-Foxes,"  I  addressed 
my  fellow  wayfarers  in  cheerful  tones,  and  in  these  terms  :  — 
"  Let  no  man  of  taste  or  feeling  amongst  you  stay  to  ask  if  this 
be  a  '  tied  house  '  or  no,  but  let  him  enter  with  me  boldly, 
since  here  one  may  have,  as  the  legend  stateth,  good  entertain- 
ment for  both  man  and  beast." 

And  when  I  had  ceased  to  speak,  I  followed  them,  for  lo !  all 
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had  entered,  and  indeed  some  of  them  had  already  sought 
refreshment.  Thus  partly  relieved  from  that  solicitude  for  my 

fellows,  which  is  ever  my  first  thought,  I  noted  that  the  bar 

rude  but  serviceable — possessed  many  attractions,  including 
those  of  the  barmaid,  Miss  Myfanwy  Jones,  aged  ten. 

As  I  handed  her  an  empty  vessel  for  the  second  time,  the 
maiden  shifted  several  fingers  from  her  mouth  to  the  inside  of 
the  goblet,  and  I  thought  it  proper  to  reprove  her.  Alas !  I 
knew  not  the  words  of  the  Cymry  for  "  mouth  "  and  "fingers," 
and  I  addressed  her  with  severity  in  my  tones,  but  with  my 
wonted  smile,  thus  :  — 

"  Dim  Sassenach,  Myfanwy  bach,  acushla  machree,"  which 
as  you  are  doubtless  aware  is  the  Welsh  for  :  "  No  more  small 
Scotch,  my  little  darling !"  And  then  I  continued  in  colloquial 
Saxon  :  "  Not  good  enough  "—But  at  this  point  I  found  that 
she  had  left  me,  and  was  engaged  in  conflict  with  an  intrusive 
hog,  which  however,  with  my  hearty  assistance,  was  kicked  out 
of  the  hostel  into  a  heartless  world. 

"And  now,  Muv,"  said  I,  on  our  triumphant  return  to  the 
bar,  "  tell  me,  how  is  my  old  friend,  your  dear  Uncle  John — I 
mean  Evan — Uncle  Evan?" 

Then  did  she  incontinently  sit  down  on  a  pile  of  earth-stained 
potato-sacks,  overcome  with  astonishment,  and  after  wiping  her 
face  with  one  hand,  and  throwing  back  her  mane  of  black  hair 
with  the  other,  she  cried  :  — 

"  O-a-h !  wass  you  knowin'  Uncle  Evan?  Yes,  he  wass  ferry 
well  inteet,  an'  to  gootness,  well  I  neffer,  whateffer!  " 

After  basking  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  warmth  of  my  smile, 
which  doubtless  suggested  that  I  was  calling  up  pleasant 
memories  of  her  distant  relative,  she  went  on  :  — 

"Ant'  Morgan,  ant'  Enry,  ant'  Nancy,  iss  ferry  well,  ant'  all 
off  them  iss  ferry  well,  ant'  the  pony,  ant'  Master  Roberts  at 
the  Chap-ell  iss  ferry  well;  you  knowin'  Master  Roberts?  " 

But  I  could  not  call  Master  Roberts  to  mind  at  once,  as 
methought  the  family  circle  was  already  large  enough  for  me 
without  him.  And  when  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  been  attending 
to  the  wants  of  my  friends,  made  her  next  visit  to  the  bar,  and 
I  had  been  introduced  by  the  barmaid  as  a  warm  admirer  of 
Uncle  Evan,  I  perceived  that  I  had  fallen  under  suspicion,  and 
therefore  heard  the  signal  made  for  our  departure  with  virtuous 
resignation. 

Oft  in  after  years  has  the  blush  been  called  to  my  cheek  when 
I  have  pictured  Uncle  Evan  receiving  the  respectful  message 
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left  for  him  with  Miss  Myfanwy  by  his  friend  Thomas  Dodd  of 
Chicago. 

But  as  I  followed  my  friends  down  the  pass  of  the  "  Two 
Pebbles  "  I  simply  reflected  in  this  wise  : — 

"  O,  thou  once  ubiquitous  creature  Uncle  John— Evan,  Johan, 
Juan,  Joan,  Jean,  Johannes  according  to  the  place  of  thy 
birth— how  many  strangers  have  been  made  friends,  in  the 
past,  by  the  use,  warranted  or  otherwise,  of  thy.  all-prevailing 
name!  And  what  in  this  era  of  Erics  and  Ernests,  Herberts 
and  Harolds,  shall  replace  thee  as  a  common  bond,  and  posses- 
sion of  all  ?  Shall  there  be  an  end  of  all  Johns,  even  of  demi- 
johns, in  the  time  to  come?  " 

And  at  this  thought  the  tears  welled  up  to  my  eyes  as  I 
called  to  mind  a  certain  Uncle  John  of  mine  own,  once  the 
possessor  of  untold  wealth  who  for  half  a  century  had  omitted 
to  fulfil  an  obvious  duty  to  his  anxious  relatives,  but  who  did 
die  at  last  just  when  he  had  become  penniless. 

After  many  hours  of  painful  travel,  alleviated  only  by  my 
soliloquial  reflections,  with  occasional  outspoken  remarks,  on 
the  want  of  wisdom  so  frequently  shown  by  man  in  his  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  we  arrived  at  "  The  Inn  in  the  Corner,"  situate  at 
the  foot  of  the  "  Lake  of  the  Pleasant  Retreat." 

Therein  we  found  certain  guests,  accustomed  sojourners  of 
the  vale,  who  were,  to  speak  of  them  with  some  restraint, 
unquiet  men,  of  all  kinds  and  conditions,  save  those,  it  may 
be,  of  sobriety  and  truth.  These  men  essayed  to  entertain  us 
with  stories  that  were  alike  "  fishy  "  in  subject  and  in 
character,  and  for  some  time  our  attempts  to  point  out  the 
inaccuracies,  or  ethical  shortcomings  of  these  narratives,  or,  to 
relate  some  of  our  own,  met  with  little  success  or  encourage- 
ment. 

In  the  end,  however,  I  was  constrained  to  relate  the  oft-told 
story  of  certain  experiences  of  my  own  in  taking— single- 
handed— a  fish  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight  from  the  waters 
of  a  mountain  tarn  in  the  North  Country,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  enquiry  as  to  "  whether  I  was  on  a  bachelor's  trip, 
or  had  taken  Sapphira  with  me  on  the  occasion  ?  " 

But  there  was  in  this  assembly  of  "  Judicious  Hookers  "  a 
large  fair  man  from  Galway,  whose  stories  had  been  taller,  by 
a  storey  or  two,  than  any  others  of  the  evening,  who  did  me 
much  honour  for  my  simple  tale,  presenting  me  with  a  badge, 
inscribed  with  the  legend,  "  Magna  est  veritas,"  which  he  had 
hitherto  held  against  all  comers  to  that  hostelry. 
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"  Gintlemin,"  said  he,  placing  an  approving  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  "  I  was  there  whin  me  dear  frind  here  tuk  that  fish— 
with  a  pitchfork  he  tuk  ut; — and  I  give  you  me  wur-r-d,  they 
have  ut  there  stuSt,  in  the  Mullingar  Musay-m,  wi'  the  pitch- 
fork in  ut,  this  day  I'm  tellin  ye." 

I  handed  back  the  token  of  truth  to  him  with  silent  admira- 
tion ;  he  smiled  upon  it  tenderly,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion he  placed  it  in  his  bosom.  There  was  a  burst  of 
applause  from  the  assembled  guests,  and  the  affecting  little 
incident  closed  with  a  request  from  the  Man  of  Galway  that 
"  aich  an'  all  of  his  f rinds  would  give  it  a  name,"  which  they 
did  with  great  unanimity. 

Presently  it  was  borne  in  upon  me  as  the  fish  stories  became 
more  leviathan,  that  I,  the  Jonah  of  the  wayfarers,  had 
swallowed  as  many  whales,  including  "  Gallant  Little  Wales," 
as  would  serve  me  for  the  time,  and  I  suggested  retirement 
before  the  last  faint  remnant  of  credulity  had  been  drawn  upon 
by  the  festive  anglers. 

When  we  had  ascended  to  our  chambers  it  was  discovered 
that  four  of  "  Ours  "  who  had  retired  early  had  each  taken 
possession  of  a  room,  double  or  single  bedded  they  recked  not, 
in  the  crowded  inn,  and  had  shut  out  their  bed  or  chamber 
fellows,  who  now  in  the  intervals  of  yawning  and  sneezing 
kicked  at  the  barricaded  doors,  or  besought  admittance  to  their 
respective  couches. 

WTith  \vonted  philosophic  calm,  I  had  seated  myself  in  an 
angle  of  the  corridor  prepared  in  all  meekness  of  spirit  to 
aw^ait  events  and  had  given  myself  up  to  a  state  of  reflection, 
which  faded  insensibly  into  slumber,  after  the  other  "  lock- 
outs "  had  descended  to  interview  the  host.  Suddenly  I  became 
conscious  that  the  door  which  was  nearest  me  was  being  quietly 
opened  from  within,  and  that  the  occupant  of  that  chamber, 
after  taking  momentary  observation  of  the  silence  and  the 
seeming  void  of  the  corridor,  had  crept  forward  to  the  next 
door.  After  knocking  gently,  he  whispered  hoarsely  :  "  Jim, 
it's  me;  Joey.  Open  the  door.  They've  gone  down  to  see  the 
bloomin'  boots,  or  somebody,  about  it." 

What  he  intended  to  do  or  say  further,  I  know  not,  since  I 
was  engaged  in  bolting,  from  within,  the  door  which  he  had 
just  quitted,  but  I  distinctly  heard  the  vulgar  expression  : 
"  Well,  that's  a  licker,  chusheaw ! "  proceed  from  his  startled 
lips,  and  then  I  felt  no  more  interest  in  his  further  most 
unparliamentary  utterances.  Never  have  I  felt  more  strongly 
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called  upon  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  be  soundly  asleep  than 
during  the  next  half  hour,  and  never  have  I  more  readily 
obeyed  any  call  to  duty,  than  in  the  less  disturbed  period  which 
followed. 

And  when  I  met  my  companions  next  morning  at  breakfast, 
my  brisk  and  cheerful  aspect  only  made  more  noticeable  the 
frowns  of  some  of  my  friends.  As  I  met  the  fierce  glances  of 
the  two  Jays,  the  two  cuckoos  who  had  been  compelled  to  take 
a  brace  of  the  "  birds  of  passage  "  into  their  already  crowded 
nest,  I  felt  that  the  vicissitudes  of  life  were  momentarily 
favourable  to  the  man  of  taste  and  sentiment,  and  I  rejoiced 
accordingly. 

Nevertheless  as  we  pursued  the  "  Towyn  Path  "  beneath  the 
"  Rock  of  the  Great  Seabirds,"  on  our  way  to  the  Ocean,  and 
I  walked  with  caution  somewhat  apart  from  the  dispossessed 
brethren,  I  could  hear  my  other  friends  referring  to  "  anglers 
impaled  on  their  own  hooks,"  or  "  engineers  hoist  with  their 
own  petard,"  and  I  thought  it  becoming  to  wrap  myself  in  a 
mantle  of  silence,  and  give  no  vent  to  my  satisfaction,  lest  I 
should  be  turned  upon  and  rended. 

Presently,  however,  under  the  healing  influences  of  sun  and 
wind,  and  with  only  such  natural  objects  around  them  as 
tended  to  tune  the  soul  to  harmony,  the  wayfarers  were  drawn 
together  by  a  common  sentiment  of  delight  in  their  situation 
and  their  surroundings,  and  when  the  next  stage  of  the  journey 
was  reached,  peace  once  more  reigned  amongst  the  brethren. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  principal  paper,  its  title  being 
"A  Lancashire  Idyll— Pancake  Tuesday." 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1911. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

The  Manchester  Statistical  Society  presented  a  copy  of  its 
"  Transactions  "  for  1910 — n. 

Mr.  C.  L.  BARNES  read  the  short  paper  which  here  follows  :— 

AERIAL  SOUNDS. 

One  of  the  commonplaces  of  literary  trifling  is  to  search  in 
Shakespeare  for  some  fancied  anticipation  of  a  modern  pastime 
or  discovery  of  which  the  poet  could  have  had  no  knowledge. 
Examples  of  this  may  be  culled  ad  nauseam  from  the  competi- 
tions in  society  journals,  which  serve  in  lieu  of  better  employ- 
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ment  to  so  many  idle  brains  from  week  to  week ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  devoid  of  even  a  glimmer  of  interest.  In  some  cases, 
however,  a  ready-made  allusion  is  found  of  so  pointed  a 
character  as  to  suggest  that  something  more  than  poetic  fancy 
was  at  work  in  its  production.  Take,  for  instance,  the  lines  :  — 

The  isle  is  full  of  noises, 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  t wangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometimes  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep, 
Will  make  me  sleep  again ;  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds  methought,  would  open,  and  show  riches 
Beady  to  drop  on  me,  that  when  I  waked 
I  cried  to  dream  again. 

Tempest,  Act  iii,   Scene  2. 

At  first  sight  this  would  seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
graceful  conception,  similar  to  those  of  which  classic  story  is 
so  full  but  having  no  more  foundation  in  fact  than  the  music  of 
the  spheres  or  the  legend  of  Circe.  But  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  to  show  that  some  phenomenon  of  the  kind 
does  exist,  as  to  the  explanation  of  which  even  conjecture  seems 
at  fault.  For  example,  in  White's  "  Observations  on  Insects," 
published  in  the  appendix  to  the  "Natural  History  of  Selborne," 
mention  is  made  of  a  "  loud  humming  of  bees  "  frequently 
heard  on  hot  summer  days  in  that  neighbourhood,  though  not 
a  single  insect  can  be  seen. 

This  sound  is  to  be  heard  distinctly  the  whole  common  through, 
from  the  Money  Dells  to  Mr.  White's  avenue  gate.  Any  person 
would  suppose  that  a  large  swarm  of  bees  was  in  motion,  and 
playing  about  over  his  head. 

The  observation  does  not  stand  quite  alone,  even  in  England, 
since  among  one  of  the  Cheshire  ranges  of  hills  a  hollow  moan- 
ing has  been  noticed  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  observers  are  lacking,  rather  than  the 
sounds  themselves. 

That  the  rush  of  sand  down  a  hillside  may  give  rise  to 
mysterious  noises  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial,  and 
among  the  sand  hills  of  Arabia  Deserta,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  elsewhere,  many  quaint  superstitions  have  found  their 
origin  in  this  way.  Probably  in  these  cases  some  peculiar 
condition  of  the  grains  is  necessary,  such  as  causes  certain  sands 
to  squeak  or  "  bark  "  when  trodden  on,  or  to  create  a  faint 
humming  sound  when  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another. 
This  last  condition  may,  indeed,  be  induced  artificially,  as  Mr. 
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Cams- Wilson  has  shown.  But  all  these  instances  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Forbes 
(Bulletin  of  U.S.  Fish  Commission,  1891)  :  — 

Here  we  first  heard  while  out  on  the  lake  (Shoshone,  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park)  in  the  still,  bright  morning,  the  mysterious 
aerial  sound  for  which  this  region  is  noted.  It  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  vibrating  clang  of  a  harp,  lightly  and  rapidly  touched,  high 
above  the  tree  tops,  or  the  sound  of  many  telegraph  wires  swinging 
regularly  and  rapidly  in  the  wind,  or,  more  rarely,  of  faintly-heard 
voices  answering  each  other  overhead.  It  begins  softly  in  the  remote 
distance,  draws  rapidly  near  with  louder  and  louder  throbs  of  sound, 
and  dies  away  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  it  may  seem  to  wander 
irregularly  about,  the  whole  passage  lasting  from  a  few  seconds  to 
half  a  minute  or  more. 

What  more  perfect  rendering  of  the  above  in  poetic  language 
could  be  imagined  than  the  quotation  already  given  ?  But 
whether  Shakespeare  developed  the  idea  from  the  "  Song  of 
Sirens  Three,"  or  whether  he  derived  it,  say,  from  Marco  Polo, 
is  not  known.  Marco  had  already  recorded  something  of  the 
kind  in  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  :  — 

Even  in  the  daytime  one  hears  these  spirits  talk,  and  sometimes 
you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  a  variety  of  musical  instruments,  and  still 
more  commonly,  the  sound  of  drums. 

Elsewhere  the  same  traveller  speaks  in  a  similar  strain  of 
spirits  talking,  and  calling  by  name  those  who  lag  behind 
through  fatigue,  and  says  that  many  have  been  lured  to 
destruction  in  this  way.  How  aptly  does  Milton  introduce  this 
idea  in  "  Comus  "  :— 

A   thousand    fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Of  calling  shapes  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 
And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  phenomenon,  modern  travellers, 
unfortunately,  do  not  confirm  it,  finding  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  whatever  sounds  are  heard  in  the  friction  of  sand  grains, 
jostling  each  other  by  millions  as  the  wind  sweeps  down  upon 
them.  But  there  still  appear  to  be  mysteries  in  the  atmosphere 
of  which  neither  the  agency  of  any  living  thing,  bird,  insect, 
or  beast,  nor  electricity,  that  dens  ex  ma  china  of  popular 
superstition,  nor  yet  seismic  movements,  appear  to  offer  any 
account,  and  we  may  still  grant  a  portion  of  the  claim  : — 
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"Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous 
Though  so  esteemed  by  shallow  ignorance, 
What  the  sage  poets,   taught  by  the   heavenly  muse, 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse, 
Of  dire  chimaeras  and  enchanted  isles, 
And  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell; 
For  such  there  be,  but  unbelief  is  blind. 

Mr.  J.  J.  GLEAVE  read  a  brief  notice  of  John  Atkinson  Bland, 
a  Wharfedale  poet. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  referred  to  the  death  of  "  Hesba 
Stretton  "  (Miss  Sarah  Smith),  novelist,  and  added  some  details 
concerning  her  life  and  works. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled 
"  Memories  :  Staid,  Curious  and  Humorous,"  Part  2. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1911. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  took  the 
chair. 

Mr.  MILNER  read  a  short  paper  consisting  of  "  Further 
Selections  from  a  Book  of  Table  Talk." 

Mr.  ABEL  HEYWOOD  read  the  principal  paper  on  "Sveningdal, 
Norway."  It  was  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  a  number  ol 
photographs  taken  by  the  reader  during  his  visit. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1911. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

The  warm  thanks  of  the  Club  were  given  to  Mrs.  Letherbrow 
for  her  present  of  a  portrait,  in  oil  colours,  of  Mr.  Leo  H. 
Grindon. 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  The  Male 
Sheep." 

Mr.  D.  H.  LANGTON  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Lafcadio 
Hearn." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1911. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  MILNER  presented  a  medallion  portrait  of  Mr.  John 
Walker,  the  work  of  John  Cassidy,  the  well-known  sculptor. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  some  original  verses. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  On  Pathos." 

Mr.  J.  LEA  AXON  read  the  principal  paper,  as  follows  :  — 
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LAKE   GENEVA   AND   LITERATURE. 

The  scenery  around  the  lake  of  Geneva  is  wonderfully  com- 
plete, combining  as  it  does,  mountain,  waterfall,  woodland  and 
of  course  the  lake  itself.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  frequent  its 
shores  without  the  mind  wandering  to  the  subject  of  literature. 
Why  ?  Because,  as  most  of  us  know,  many  of  the  world's 
greatest  writers  have  made  this  lovely  spot  their  temporary,  and 
in  some  cases  their  permanent  home.  The  panorama  that  meets 
the  eye  in  every  direction  is  literally  beautiful.  The 
"  atmosphere,"  so  to  speak,  of  environment  has  always  played 
its  very  significant  part  in  the  art  of  literature.  Personally,  I 
think  scenery  of  this  kind  means  inspiration.  Its  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  intelligent  observer  is  indeed  striking.  For 
some  time  now  I  have  kept  a  description  of  places  I  have  visited 
in  a  sort  of  diary — descriptions  made  on  the  spot,  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  the  scene— as  it  is  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible 
to  do  so  from  memory  or  the  imagination,  the  latter,  although  a 
delightful  thing,  being  prone  to  mistake.  I  can  recommend 
strongly  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  It  affords  intense  pleasure  to 
oneself  if  not  incidentally  to  others.  But  after  all  it  may  perhaps 
be  conceded  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  we  are  all,  not  some, 
mark  you,  but  all  of  us,  inclined  to  consider  our  own  particular 
happiness  to  a  great  extent,  in  spending  our  leisure  on  the 
things  that  please  us.  However,  this  by  the  way.  The  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  bring  to  your  notice  some  famous  writers  who 
have  no  doubt  been  influenced  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the 
beauties  of  this  part  of  Switzerland,  and  to  have  a  talk  about 
them  and  their  work,  which  I  think  must  have  consciously  or 
unconsciously  benefited  by  these  scenic  and  romantic  surround- 
ings, if  not  actually  when  they  visited  these  parts  at  some  later 
period  of  their  lives.  Before  getting  to  the  subject  of  this 
paper  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that  I  should  preface  my  remarks 
with  some  explanation  of  my  opinions  regarding  the  effect  of 
scenery  upon  the  mind,  and  in  doing  so  I  beg  leave  to  direct 
your  attention  to  parts  other  than  Geneva  for  a  few  moments. 
In  the  first  place,  who  can  doubt  that  the  legends  and  supersti- 
tions of  ancient  Greece  took  their  form  and  colour  in  no  small 
measure  from  the  mingled  climates,  varied  scenery  and  rocky 
structure  of  that  mountainous  land,  or  that  the  grim  titanic 
mythology  of  Scandinavia  bears  witness  to  its  birth  in  a  region 
of  snowy  uplands  under  gloomy  and  tempestuous  skies? 

If  the  primeval  efforts  of  the  human  imagination  were  thus 
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stimulated  by  the  more  impressive  features  of  the  outer  world, 
it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  same  external  influences  would 
continue  to  exert  their  power  during  the  later  mental  develop- 
ment of  a  people.  In  particular  it  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  such  potent  causes  would,  more  or  less,  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  growth  of  a  national  literature.  The  songs  and 
ballads  of  the  plains  might  be  expected  to  present  some  marked 
diversities  from  those  of  the  mountains.  The  simple  childlike 
delight  in  Nature  so  characteristic  of  Chaucer,  and  the  influences 
of  cultivated  scenery  so  conspicuous  in  him,  are  readily  trace- 
able among  his  successors.  Shakespeare,  throughout  his  plays, 
presents  us  with  not  a  few  reminiscences  of  his  youth  among  the 
Warwickshire  woodlands.  In  Milton  we  see  how  the  placid 
rural  quiet  of  the  Colne  Valley  inspired  the  two  finest  lyrics  in 
the  English  tongue.  The  retreat  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  to 
which  Cowper  escaped  from  the  noise  and  distractions  of  city 
life,  was  eminently  fitted  by  its  quiet  seclusion  to  soothe  his 
spirit,  and  to  fill  his  eye  and  his  imagination  with  images  of 
rural  peacefulness  and  gentle  beauty.  If  the  choice  of  such  a 
home  was  of  infinite  service  to  the  poet  it  was  hardly  less 
momentous  in  the  progress  of  literature.  We  may  take  the 
same  walks  that  Cowper  loved  and  see  the  same  prospects  that 
charmed  his  eyes  and  filled  his  verse.  In  so  following  his  steps 
we  note  the  accuracy  and  felicity  of  his  descriptions  and  appre- 
ciate more  vividly  the  poetic  genius  which,  out  of  such  simple 
materials,  could  work  such  a  permanent  change  in  the  attitude 
of  his  countrymen  towards  nature. 

And  so  year  after  year  Cowper  lived  in  closest  communion 
with  nature,  and  well  might  he  say  :  — 

Scenes  must  be  beautiful,  which  daily  viewed 
Please  daily,   and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 

Cowper's  poetic  vision  was  like  his  landscape,  limited,  though 
within  its  range  it  was  searching  and  accurate.  His  timid 
nature  shrank  from  what  was  rugged  and  wild.  He  found  his 
consolation  in — 

Nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
And  dressed  to  his  taste. 

No  one  before  Cowper  had  revealed  to  men  the  infinite  variety 
and  beauty  and  charm  to  be  seen  by  the  contemplative  eye  even 
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in  these  everyday  surroundings.    This  is  one  example  of  the 
effect  of  scenery  on  the  mind. 

Another  poet  of  quite  a  different  style,  because  scenery  of  a 
totally  different  kind  appealed  to  him  was  Burns.  In  his 
relation  to  nature  there  was  this  great  difference  between  Burns 
and  his  literary  contemporaries  and  immediate  predecessors, 
that  whereas  even  the  best  of  them  wrote  rather  as  pleased 
spectators  of  the  country  with  all  its  infinite  variety  of  form  and 
colour,  of  life  and  sound,  of  calm  and  storm,  he  sang  as  one 
into  whose  very  inmost  heart  the  power  of  these  things  had 
entered.  For  the  first  time  in  English  literature  the  burning 
ardour  of  a  passionate  soul  went  out  in  tumultuous  joy  towards 
nature.  In  his  case,  .as  differing  from  Cowper,  the  hills  and 
woods,  the  streams  and  dells  were  to  Burns  not  merely  enjoyable 
scenes  to  be  visited  and  described.  They  became  part  of  his 
very  being.  In  their  changeful  aspects  he  found  the  counterpart 
of  his  own  variable  moods ;  they  ministered  to  his  joys,  they 
soothed  his  sorrows.  This  is  just  another  example  of  the  effect 
of  scenery  on  the  mind  of  the  man  who  observes.  The  same 
thing,  I  contend,  applies  the  world  over.  These  identical  effects 
were  also  at  work  on  the  Continent,  which  powerfully  affected 
the  relations  of  literature  to  the  whole  realm  of  outer  nature, 
and  more  especially  to  mountain  scenery.  The  scientific 
narrative  of  De  Saussure  drew  the  attention  of  society  to  the 
fascinations  of  Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  and  having  arrived  in 
Switzerland  I  come  to  the  subject  of  my  paper,  "  Lake  Geneva 
and  Literature." 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  treating  the  subject 
critically.  Nor  am  I  going  to  attempt  to  prove  my  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  environment  upon  literature.  No ! 
My  desire  is  simply  to  interest  you  in  a  chatty  sort  of  way, 
incidentally,  introducing  sidelights  upon  the  lives  and  works 
of  the  authors  I  shall  presently  introduce.  And  so  I  begin  by 
calling  upon  your  imagination  for  a  few  moments  in  contemplat- 
ing the  following  scene  which  so  closely  concerns  my  subject : — 

It  is  summer  and  a  glorious  morning.  The  scene  of  exquisite 
beauty  is  bathed  in  sunshine.  The  Savoy  Alps  in  the  back- 
ground dominated  by  that  seven-peaked  wonder,  the  Dent  du 
Midi,  seem  to  pierce  the  blue  canopy  of  sky  overhead  with  their 
glittering  white  caps.  Near  by  the  grape  is  ripening  for  the 
vintage.  The  birds — how  delightfully  tame  these  birds  are,  a 
kind  of  human  touch  about  them — are  chirping  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  song  of  gladness  that  appears  to  pervade  the 
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atmosphere,  that  certainly  pervades  the  souls  of  at  least  two 
observers ;  I  refer  to  my  wife  and  self.  The  lake  of  Geneva,  its 
clear  water  a  delicate  green,  swarming  with  small  fish,  encom- 
passed by  trees  and  plant  life,  the  work  of  a  mighty  Creator; 
this  scene  is  before  me  as  I  write.  My  thoughts  seem  naturally 
to  settle  on  the  poetical,  and  I  begin  to  think  of  famous  writers, 
and  then  to  ponder  on  the  probable  causes  that  helped  to  \vork 
out  the  great  themes  so  wondrously  produced  by  those  master 
minds  of  literature  in  the  persons  of  Gibbon,  Dickens,  Shelley, 
Rousseau,  Byron,  and  many  other  notable  habitues  of  these 
shores.  The  prospect  from  my  hillside  hotel  contains  Chillon 
Castle,  immortalised  by  Byron's  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  which 
we  of  course  visit.  This  castle  is  dull  and  heavy,  is  built  on  a 
flat  rock  into  the  lake,  and  almost  touches  the  shore,  with  wrhich 
a  wooden  bridge  or  platform  connects  it.  We  are  led  to  the 
celebrated  dungeon  by  a  very  charming  French  lady,  presum- 
ably the  daughter  of  the  castle  keeper,  who  was  well  versed  in 
several  languages,  including  English,  for  which  we  English 
were  truly  thankful.  Being  conversant  with  Lord  Byron's 
famous  poem,  one  instantly  felt  a  kind  of  acquaintance  with  the 
very  dungeon  which  for  six  years  contained  that  would-be 
reformer  Bonnivard,  the  history  of  wThom  must  excite  the 
admiration  of  all  who  are  affected  by  heroic  virtue.  We  walk 
the  floor,  worn  by  the  prisoner's  constant  tread,  with  awe, 
and  it  is  with  feelings  of  reverence  that  we  behold  the  pillar 
to  which  this  good  man  was  chained  and  on  which  now  appears 
the  names  (carved  into  the  stonework)  of  Shelley,  Moore  and 
Byron.  How  wonderfully  real  the  words  of  the  poem  seem  to 
us  with  Bonnivard  saying  :  — 

My  hair  is  grey,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  white  it  grew 
In  a  single  night, 

As  men's  have  grown  with  sudden  fears, 

My  limbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  with  toil 
But  rusted  in  vile  repose, 

For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil. 

Here  was  a  man,  with  energy  of  spirit,  uprightness  of  heart, 
with  noble  intentions,  courageous,  and  a  scholar,  forced  into 
darkness  for  a  dwelling-place,  whose  "  crime  "  was  his  desire  to 
free  Geneva  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  I  think 
this  poem  one  of  Byron's  most  powerful  contributions,  as  not 
only  is  it  a  literary  masterpiece,  but  it  forcibly  called  attention 
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to  the  inhuman  law  (practised  in  certain  parts  at  that  time) 
which  substituted  solitude  for  life,  for  capital  punishment. 
Just  imagine  the  effects  of  this  treatment  which  gradually  chills 
the  mental  powers,  and  benumbs  and  freezes  the  animal  frame, 
until  the  unfortunate  victim  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  his 
dungeon,  and  identified  with  his  chains.  It  is  with  a  sinking  of 
the  heart  that  one  lives  the  life,  so  to  speak,  of  this  poor  man: 

Turning  from  Byron,  was  it  not  by  Chillon  Castle  that 
Rousseau  fixed  the  catastrophe  of  his  "Nouvelle  Heloise,  "in  the 
rescue  of  one  of  her  children  by  Julie  from  the  water,  the  shock 
of  which  and  the  illness  produced  by  the  immersion  was  the 
cause  of  her  death.  Rousseau  wrote  the  "  Nouvelle  Heloise  " 
in  1756  and  1757,  the  title  of  which  was  founded  on  the  historic 
love  of  Abelard  and  Heloise.  I  should  like  here  to  say  a  word 
about  the  history  of  the  five  famous  letters  that  passed  between 
Abelard  and  Heloise.  In  the  Paris  Cemetery  of  Pere-Lachaise 
on  summer  Sundays  flowers  and  wreaths  are  still  laid  on  the 
tomb  of  a  woman  who  died  750  years  ago.  It  is  the  grave  of 
Heloise  and  of  her  lover  Abelard,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  love  stories.  Born  in  1079,  Abelard,  after 
a  scholastic  activity  of  twenty-five  years,  reached  the  highest 
academic  dignity  in  Christendom — the  Chair  of  the  Episcopal 
vSchool  in  Paris.  When  he  was  thirty-eight  he  first  saw  Heloise, 
then  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen,  living  with  her  uncle,  Canon 
Fulbert.  Abelard  became  her  tutor,  and  fell  madly  in  love 
with  her.  The  passion  was  as  madly  returned.  The  pair  fled 
to  Brittany,  where  a  child  was  born.  There  was  a  secret 
marriage,  but  because  she  imagined  it  would  hinder  Abelard \s 
advancement,  Heloise  denied  the  marriage.  Fulbert  was  furious. 
With  hired  assistance  he  invaded  Abelard 's  rooms  and  brutally 
mutilated  him.  Abelard,  distressed  by  this  degradation,  turned 
monk.  But  he  must  have  Heloise  turn  nun.  She  agreed,  and 
at  twenty-two  took  the  veil.  Ten  years  later  she  learned  that 
Abelard  had  not  found  content  in  his  retirement,  and  wrote  to 
him  the  first  of  the  famous  letters.  Abelard  died  in  1142,  and 
his  remains  were  given  into  the  keeping  of  Heloise.  Twenty 
years  afterwards,  she  died,  and  was  buried  beside  him  at 
Paraclete.  In  1800  their  remains  were  taken  to  Paris,  and  in 
1817  interred  in  Pere-Lachaise  Cemetery.  The  love-letters, 
originally  written  in  Latin  about  1128,  were  first  published  in 
Paris  in  1616. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Rousseau  was  born  at  Geneva, 
the  subject  so  near  and  dear  to  Bonnivard  and  the  cause  of  his 
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misfortunes.  I  am  reminded,  in  speaking  of  Rousseau,  or  '•  the 
great  high  priest  of  those  who  kiss  and  tell,"  that  through  him 
Madame  de  Warens,  who  was  a  native  of  the  shores  of  Geneva, 
obtained  a  great,  if  an  unenviable  celebrity.  Of  course  Madame 
de  Warens  had  her  failings,  but  Rousseau  ought  to  have  been 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  remark  them,  although,  having 
made  mention  of  them,  the  least  he  could  do  was  to  speak  of 
them  with  accuracy  and  fairness.  Incidentally,  it  was  whilst 
keeping  open  house  for  religious  converts  that  Madame  de 
Warens  first  met  Jean  Jacques,  who  was  then  a  hobbledehoy,  a 
runaway  apprentice  from  Geneva.  It  is  here  that  we  find  her 
helping  Rousseau  with  money.  He  went  away,  and  returned, 
not  for  the  first  time.  She  next  got  him  employment  in  the 
public  service  as  a  land  surveyor.  She  treated  him  as  her 
adopted  son.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  her  kindness,  he  has  given  to 
the  world  a  grossly  inaccurate  story  of  her  life. 

F.  A.  Doppet  demands  indignantly,  in  the  preface  of  his 
"  Memoirs  de  Madame  de  Warens,"  "  What  right  has  he  (Jean 
Jacques)  to  come  and  trouble  her  departed  spirit  and  indict  her 
before  the  world  by  attributing  to  her  a  kind  of  gallantry 
revolting  at  once  to  sen?e  and  sentiment?  It  is  an  odious 
accusation."  "  The  Memoirs  "  were  so  put  together  as  to  reply 
in  detail  to  the  charges  contained  in  the  "  Confessions,"  which 
Madame  de  Warens  had  never  seen,  as  she  was  dead  when  the 
book  appeared. 

When  one  examines  Rousseau's  letters  to  this  lady  and 
places  them  side  by  side  with  the  "  Confessions  "  with  its 
plausible  abominations,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that 
Madame  de  Warens  is  a  calumniated  woman,  and  Jean  Jacques  a 
liar.  He  had  the  artistic  gifts  of  the  sentimental  story-teller, 
and  has,  in  this  capacity,  succeeded  in  imposing  an  odious 
legend  on  the  world.  Anyhow,  whether  Madame  de  Warens 
was  a  calumniated  woman  or  not,  she  certainly  was  in  her  later 
years  an  unhappy  woman,  and  in  1762,  after  a  long  illness,  she 
died  in  destitution  and  obscurity.  Geneva  is  still  proud  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  But  why  it  should  be  proud  of  a  man 
who,  on  his  own  showing — he  a  vigorous  young  man  quite 
capable  of  earning  his  living — was  sponging  on  a  good-natured 
elderly  lady  of  small  means,  deserting  a  comrade  who  was 
seized  with  a  fit  in  the  streets  of  Lyon ;  his  secret  guzzling  of 
an  employer's  wine ;  his  abominable  love  affairs ;  his  acts  of 
blackguardism,  just  to  mention  a  few  traits  of  his  character;  I 
say,  why  Geneva  should  be  particularly  proud  of  a  man  of  this 
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stamp  is,  to  say  the  least,  astonishing.  I  admit  that  he  made 
more  noise  than  any  previous  or  subsequent  Gene  van  citizen,  and 
had  set  the  fashion  of  that  wasteful,  voluptuous  emotionalism 
which  was  to  echo  through  many  literatures  in  such  works  as 
"  The  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  "  Paul  et  Virginie,"  "  Atala,"  etc., 
and  perhaps  these  are  the  reasons  for  their  pride  in  him. 
Although,  of  course,  he  was  certainly  the  most  popular  man  in 
Europe  in  circles  which  were  swayed  by  sentiment. 

Before  I  leave  Rousseau  I  should  just  like  to  add  that  while 
he  was  enjoying  himself  at  M6tiers,  Madame  de  Warens,  his 
greatest  benefactress,  was  dying  in  misery  at  Chambery.  He 
tells  us  that  he  neglected  to  write  to  her  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  trouble  her  with  a  recital  of  his  misfortunes — just 
another  sample  of  the  man's  character.  By  the  way,  a  rather 
amusing  story  is  told  by  Dumas  concerning  Rousseau.  He  tells 
us  :  — 

Many  were  the  nights  on  which  Rousseau  (who  did  not  carry  his 
wine  very  well)  was  left  to  himself,  and  picked  up  by  some  patrol 
and  conducted  to  the  superintendent  of  police  for  disorderly  conduct. 
But  Rousseau  was  like  those  children  who,  from  fear  they  may  get 
lost,  are  taught  a  name  and  address.  Now,  on  the  inmost  tablets 
of  his  memory,  Rousseau  had  engraven  the  name  and  address  of  a 
certain  police  superintendent  of  his  acquaintance,  and  so  indelibly 
was  this  name  stamped  on  his  mind  that  neither  rum,  nor  brandy, 
nor  wine,  nor  punch,  availed  to  efface  it.  Rousseau  lurching, 
Rousseau  stuttering,  Rousseau  fuddled,  Rousseau  drunk,  Rousseau 
dead  drunk — Rousseau  when  he  had  forgotten  the  name  of  his  mother, 
nay,  even  his  own  name  and  address,  Rousseau  could  still  clearly 
ejaculate  the  name  and  address  of  the  said  superintendent  of  police. 
And  as  you  cannot  refuse  a  man,  however  drunk  he  be,  the  very 
reasonable  demand  to  be  taken  to  a  police  official,  Rousseau  would 
be  taken  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  who  began  by  admonishing  him, 
and  always  ended,  by  setting  him  at  liberty.  One  day,  however, 
the  lecture  was  more  severe  than  usual,  and  Rousseau  listened  with 
the  most  contrite  air.  Then  when  the  superintendent  reproached 
him  for  disturbing  his  sleep  and  waking  him  up  in  this  way  every 
night,  Rousseau  replied  : — 'You  are  right,  and  I  promise  you  that 
henceforth  I  will  get  myself  taken  to  someone  else — once  out  of  every 
three  times. ' 

I  now  leave  Rousseau,  or  the  Pope  of  sentimentalism,  and 
pass  on  to  Voltaire,  the  apostle  of  pure  reason.  Voltaire  was 
sixty  years  of  age  when  he  settled  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
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Geneva,  where  he  was  to  remain  another  twenty-four  years. 
It  was  not  for  pleasure  that  he  came  to  this  part.  He  would 
have  preferred  to  live  in  Paris,  but  was  afraid  of  being  locked 
up  in  the  Bastille.  "  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  dinner,"  a  relative 
said  to  him,  "  because  you  are  in  bad  odour  at  Court."  So  he 
betook  himself  to  Geneva.  He  seems  to  have  made  his  presence 
felt  there — firstly,  because  of  his  addiction  to  the  theatre  in 
opposition  to  the  Genevan  divines,  \vho  held  very  narrow  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  drama;  and,  secondly,  because  of  the 
trouble  caused  in  connection  with  the  article  on  "  Geneva," 
published  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  edited  by  Diderot  and 
d'Alembert  (materials  for  which  were  gathered  by  d'Alembert 
in  the  course  of  a  short  visit  to  Voltaire).  This  article  the 
divines  made  haste  to  read  and  found  that  their  theological 
position  was  expounded  in  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

There  is  less  complaint  of  the  advance  of  infidelity  at  Geneva  than 
elsewhere ;  but  that  is  not  surprising.  Religion  there — unless  it  be 
among  the  common  people — is  reduced  to  the  worship  of  one  God,  a 
certain  respect  for  Jesus  Christ  and  the  scriptures,  is  perhaps  the 
only  thing  that  distinguishes  the  Christianity  of  Geneva  from  Deism. 

This,  mind  you,  in  the  city  of  Calvin.  The  fat  was  in  the  fire 
and  the  fire  blazed  up  at  once.  The  Consistory  met  and 
appointed  a  Commission,  "  to  consider  what  were  the  best  steps 
to  take  in  the  matter."  One  of  their  number  was  instructed  to 
obtain  an  apology  and  retraction  from  the  offending  author,  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  applied  to  Voltaire  for  help.  Now, 
Voltaire  had  written  to  the  offending  author  congratulating  him 
on  his  success  in  arousing  what  he  called  the  "  murmurs  of  the 
synagogue."  Voltaire,  in  fact,  had  unquestionably  inspired  the 
statements  which  he  was  now  asked  to  invite  his  collaborator  to 
withdraw.  He  temporised,  enjoyed  the  fun,  and  tampered  with 
the  truth  to  keep  it  up.  He  protested  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  article,  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  quiet  life  for  himself 
and  everybody  else,  including  "  Trinitarians,  Unitarians, 
Quakers,  Moravians,  Turks,  Jews  and  Chinamen."  He  also, 
in  the  friendliest  manner,  warned  his  correspondent  that  if 
d'Alembert  were  pressed  too  hard  he  might,  instead  of 
apologising,  prove  that  the  things  which  he  had  said  were  true. 
"Retraction,"  he  wrote,  "was  all  very  well  for  Saint  Augustine, 
but  it  will  not  do  for  him.  I  know  his  character.  If  your 
complaints  get  too  loud  he  will  quote  a  certain  catechism  by 
your  Professor  of  Theology,  wherein  it  is  said  that  revelation  is 
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'a  thing  of  some  utility,'  and  wherein  there  is  no  single  word 
about  the  holy,  adorable  and  indivisible  Trinity." 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  French  Government  eventually 
had  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  ordered  the  Encyclopaedia  to  be 
suspended.  This  little  story  I  give  as  it  is  somewhat  charac- 
teristic of  Voltaire.  He  was  an  exceedingly  clever  man.  It  was 
because  he  was  "  too  clever  by  half,"  as  he  has  been  described, 
that  he  forfeited  the  friendship  and  protection  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  we  find  abundant  evidence  that  his  constant  attempts 
to  prove  himself  too  clever  for  the  Genevans  embittered  his 
relations  with  that  hospitable  and  unsophisticated  people.  He 
was  an  exceedingly  determined  man,  and  although  it  took  him 
nearly  twenty  years,  he  saw  the  theatre  established  at  Geneva 
largely  owing  to  his  efforts,  and  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposi- 
tion of  the  Puritans.  He  had  triumphed,  and  although  he  was 
nearing  his  eightieth  birthday  he  enjoyed  his  triumph  to  the 
full.  As  country  squire  he  was  beloved  by  his  retainers.  Even 
his  enemies  sang  his  praises.  He  was  a  philanthropist  in 
the  best  sense.  In  his  capacity  of  squire  he  built  his  people  a 
church  bearing  the  famous  inscription  :  "  Deo  erexit  Voltaire." 
It  was  no  doubt  a  kindly  well  meant  act,  though  it  inspired  the 
delightfully  sarcastic  saying  of  Dumas,  that  "  while  the  world 
was  relieved  to  hear  that  God  and  Voltaire  had  been  reconciled, 
it  strongly  suspected  that  it  was  Voltaire  who  had  made  the 
first  advances."  He  wrote  many  plays  and  books.  His  corre- 
spondence was  incredibly  voluminous,  while  his  correspondents 
included  at  least  four  reigning  monarchs — Frederick  the  Great, 
Catherine  of  Russia,  Christian  VII  of  Denmark  and  Gustavus 
VIII  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  many  very  illustrious  people.  Glory 
belongs  to  him  for  his  indefatigable  labours  to  obtain  redress 
for  miscarriage  of  justice.  In  fact  his  ruling  passion  was  the 
hatred  of  injustice.  In  recalling  the  religious  wrangles  with 
the  Genevan  pastors,  we  may  sometimes  be  shocked  by  his 
lapses,  not  only  from  reverence,  but  from  good  taste,  but  when 
that  happens  we  shall  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  Voltaire 
in  the  course  of  his  life  did  more  actual  concrete  good  of  the  sort 
that  one  can  lay  one's  hands  on  than  all  the  pastors  put 
together.  However,  so  much  for  Voltaire  and  Geneva. 

In  discussing  Voltaire  I  referred  to  Geneva  as  the  "  City  of 
Calvin."  This  brings  me  to  Calvin,  who  was  born  in  1509  at 
Noyon,  in  Picardy,  Northern  France.  His  precocity  was 
remarkable.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  wrote  his  first  book, 
a  commentary  on  Seneca's  "  Treatise  on  Clemency."  At 
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twenty-five  he  revised  a  translation  of  the  French  Bible.  At 
twenty-seven  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  mighty  work, 
"  The  Institution  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  a  treatise  which 
has  been  styled  "  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  history  of 
Christian  doctrine  ";  and  at  twenty-eight  Calvin  was  the  fore- 
most man  in  Geneva,  and  was  already  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able reformers  in  the  world.  His  career  has  rarely  been 
paralleled.  But  I  go  too  fast.  His  career  is  sufficiently 
interesting  to  justify  some  detail.  A  recent  writer  says  of 
Calvin,  amongst  other  things  :  — 

He  was  the  assiduous  adviser  of  the  Genevan  Council  in  matters 
of  trivial  as  well  as  of  serious  import;  he  decided  for  them  not  only 
whether  Bonnivard's  'Chronicles  of  Geneva'  should  be  printed,  but 
also  whether  a  dentist  should  be  allowed  to  practise  in  the  city.  He 
organised  the  Protestant  Church  of  France ;  he  founded  the  Academy 
of  Geneva  j  he  preached  continually ;  he  lectured  on  divinity ;  and 
with  all  this  he  wrote  96  books,  had  a  finger  in  every  controversy, 
and  carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence — sometimes  in  French 
and  sometimes  in  Latin — with  prominent  protestants  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  It  would  have  been  a  great  record  for  a  hale  and  hearty 
centenarian ;  it  is  a  tremendous  record  for  an  invalid  who  died  at  55. 

It  was  good  to  have  the  privilege  of  walking  through  the 
Calvin  Church  at  Geneva,  and  the  knowledge  one  had  regarding 
this  man  intensified  the  interest  of  the  surroundings. 

George  Eliot's  house  at  Geneva  reminded  us  of  this  lady's 
literary  work.  Incidentally  it  so  happened  that  her  friends  the 
Brays,  having  planned  a  trip  to  the  Continent,  invited  her  to  go 
with  them.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  after  travelling 
through  France  and  round  by  Italy,  they  arrived  at  Geneva. 
Here  George  Eliot  determined  to  remain  for  some  months,  the 
Brays  returning  home.  Her  letters  to  the  Brays  concerning  her 
life  and  habits  here  make  very  delightful  reading. 

By  the  way,  I  believe  it  was  here  that  Henry  Frederic  Amiel 
was  born.  His  "  Journal  In  time  "  was  published  as  recently  as 
1882.  It  is  not  a  volume  of  memoirs,  but  "  the  confidences  of  a 
solitary  thinker,  the  meditations  of  a  philosopher  for  whom  the 
things  of  the  soul  were  the  sovereign  realities  of  existence." 
This  remarkable  record  of  a  life  has  made  its  way  to  what 
promises  to  be  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  It  is  a  book 
which  will  live.  It  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  Amiel 
became  famous. 
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Madame  de  Stael  also  lived  on  these  shores,  although 
she  was  singularly  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  What 
Wordsworth  called  "  the  outward  shows  of  earth  and  sky  "  had 
no  charms  for  her.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  who  thought  there  was 
nothing  comparable  to  Fleet  Street,  she  seems  to  have  thought 
that  there  was  no  scene  equal  to  the  high  tide  of  human 
existence  in  the  heart  of  a  prosperous  city.  "  Give  me  the  Rue 
de  Bac,"  she  would  say  when  her  guests  were  in  ecstasies  of 
admiration  with  the  lake  and  its  enchanting  shores  :  "  I  would 
prefer  living  in  Paris  with  one  hundred  louis  a  year."  Madame 
de  Stael,  you  will  remember,  was  the  most  famous  of  the  many 
famous  French  women  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire,  and 
was  born,  like  Bonaparte  himself,  of  alien  parents.  It  appears 
that  Napoleon  respected  her  hostility  so  profoundly  that  he 
would  not  suffer  her  to  approach  Paris.  Madame  de  Stael  was 
the  author  of  "On  Germany."  The  MS.  was  passed  by  the 
Censor  and  partly  printed,  when  the  whole  impression  was 
seized  by  order  of  the  Emperor  and  destroyed,  Madame  de  Stael 
herself  escaping  secretly,  coming  eventually  to  London,  and  it 
was  in  London  in  1813  that  the  work  was  first  published.  The 
conversational  powers  of  this  remarkable  woman  are  described 
as  having  been  very  brilliant.  "  She  had,"  says  Byron,  "  great 
talent  in  conversation,  and  an  overpowering  flow  of  words." 

Shelley  almost  lived  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  and  day.  It  was  at  Geneva  that  Byron's  acquaintance 
commenced  with  Shelley,  who  was  then  residing  there.  In 
some  things  they  had  congenial  sources  of  enjoyment;  one  of 
these  was  the  boating  on  the  lake.  In  matters  of  opinion,  taste 
and  feeling,  however,  there  were  important  and  striking  points 
of  difference  between  them.  Lord  Byron  thought  Shelley's 
philosophy  too  spiritual  and  romantic.  Mr.  Shelley  thought 
his  lordship's  too  material  and  despairing.  The  noble  lord 
expressed  the  highest  opinion  of  his  companion's  virtues  and 
of  his  freedom  from  selfishness.  Both  of  these  great  poets  had 
been  put  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion  in  England,  which 
Tiad  rendered  them  self-exiles  from  their  country,  and  this  tended 
not  a  little  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  them. 

"  Frankenstein,"  by  Mary  Shelley,  owed  its  origin  to  a  wet 
ungenial  summer  spent  by  the  Shelley s  on  the  shores  of  Geneva, 
when  Byron  was  their  neighbour.  To  pass  away  an  evening 
Byron  said,  "  We  will  each  write  a  ghost  story."  The  proposi- 
tion was  agreed  to,  and  Mary  Shelley's  contribution  was 
developed  at  length  till  "  Frankenstein  "  was  written.  Byron 
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and  Shelley  were  great  friends,  and  the  intimacy  between  them 
only  ended  with  Shelley's  death. 

It  was  at  Lausanne  that  Charles  Dickens  began  that  very 
popular  novel  "  Dombey  and  Son."  What  at  once  had  struck 
Dickens  as  the  wonderful  feature  in  the  mountain  scenery  was 
its  everchanging  and  yet  unchanging  aspect.  It  was  never 
twice  like  the  same  thing  to  him.  "  Shifting  and  altering, 
advancing  and  retreating  fifty  times  a  day,  it  was  unalterable 
only  in  its  grandeur."  The  lake  itself,  too,  had  every  kind  of 
varying  beauty  for  him.  By  moonlight  it  was  indescribably 
solemn  and  before  the  coming  on  of  a  storm  had  a  strange 
property  in  it  of  being  disturbed,  while  yet  the  sky  remained 
clear  and  the  evening  bright,  which  he  found  to  be  very 
mysterious  and  impressive. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  leave  Lausanne  without  discussing 
Gibbon,  who,  you  will  remember,  owing  to  a  whim  of  his  to 
join  the  Roman  Church,  \vas  banished  by  his  father  to  this  city, 
where  he  spent  five  years,  which  formed  his  taste  for  literary 
expression  and  settled  his  religious  doubts  in  a  profound 
scepticism  and  incidentally  had  some  bearing  on  his  great 
work,  "  The  Decline  and  Fall."  Although  it  was  really  while 
musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  of  Rome  that  the  idea 
of  writing  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  "  first 
started  into  his  mind,  this  vast  work  took  over  twenty  years 
to  complete.  Affected  in  manner,  ugly  and  corpulent  in 
appearance,  we  are  told  Gibbon  possessed  so  material  and 
practical  a  view  of  life  that  he  could  make  no  allowance  for 
the  emotional  side  of  human  nature.  His  work  is  tinged  with 
philosophic  cynicism,  imbibed  largely  from  his  sympathy  for 
Voltaire's  writings  and  the  whole  trend  of  French  thought 
immediately  preceding  the  convulsions  of  the  Revolution. 
Gibbon  fiercely  attacked  Christianity,  and  nowhere  is  thi& 
better  illustrated  than  by  that  portion  of  the  "  Decline  and 
Fall  "  devoted  to  the  rise  and  development  of  Mahometanism. 
The  favourable  conclusions  which  Gibbon  seemed  to  arrive  at 
with  regard  to  Mahometanism  as  compared  with  Christianity, 
induced  the  belief  among  his  contemporaries  that  he  himself 
had  once  been  a  Mahometan.  Johnson  mentioned  this  story  to 
Boswell,  who  ironically  remarked,  "  that  as  he  had  already 
been  an  Anglican  and  a  Roman  Catholic  they  need  not  despair 
yet  of  seeing  him  a  Methodist  preacher." 

Chateaubriand,  like  Rousseau,  was  a  sentimentalist,  and  was 
a  good  deal  at  Geneva,  and,  like  Madame  de  Stael,  refused  to- 
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be  fascinated  by  the  mountains.  He  admitted  that  "  mountains 
are  the  source  of  rivers,  the  last  asylum  of  liberty  in  an  age 
of  slavery,  and  a  useful  barrier  against  the  horrors  of  war," 
but  he  protested  that  "  these  facts  do  not  make  them  any  more 
agreeable  to  look  at."  The  mountaineer's  attachment  is  merely 
due,  he  holds,  "  to  the  mountaineer's  lack  of  imagination," 
and  he  will  not  allow  that  the  mountains  are  a  good  resort  for 
dreamers  and  philosophers.  "  How  can  you  philosophise,"  he 
asks,  "  when  you  cannot  walk  without  fatigue  and  where  the 
fear  of  falling  down  the  hill  monopolises  your  attention?" 
Now,  when  Wordsworth  visited  Geneva  it  is  clear,  from  "  The 
Prelude,"  that  his  view  of  mountain  scenery  was  very  different 
from  that  of  Chateaubriand's.  He  was  not,  like  Chateaubriand, 
afraid  to  philosophise  lest  he  should  tumble. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  that  strange  genius  who  travelled 
through  Europe  with  a  flute,  made  Geneva  his  resting 
place  in  Switzerland.  Departing  from  my  subject  a  little,  how 
very  interesting  it  is  to  find  that  the  turning  point  of 
Goldsmith's  life  was  reached  when  a  gentleman  named  Griffiths 
became  security  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes  so  that  Goldsmith 
might  attend  a  certain  examination.  On  Griffiths  finding  that 
the  new  suit  had  been  pawned  to  free  the  poet's  landlady  from 
the  bailiffs,  he  abused  him  as  a  sharper  and  a  villain,  and 
threatened  to  proceed  against  him  by  law  as  a  criminal.  This 
attack  forced  from  Goldsmith  the  rejoinder  :  — 

Sir,  I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  jail  to  which  my  own  imprudences 
and  your  letter  seem  to  point.  I  have  seen  it  inevitable  these  3  or  4 
weeks,  and  by  heavens !  regard  it  as  a  favour,  as  a  favour  that  may 
prevent  somewhat  more  fatal.  I  tell  you  again  and  again,  I  am  now 
neither  able,  nor  willing  to  pay  you  a  farthing,  but  I  will  be  punctual 
to  any  appointment  you  or  the  tailor  shall  make.  This  far  at  least 
I  do  not  act  the  sharper ;  had  I  been  possessed  of  less  good  nature 
and  native  generosity,  I  might  surely  now  have  been  in  better 
circumstances.  My  reflections  are  filled  with  repentance  for  my 
imprudence,  but  not  with  any  remorse  for  being  a  villain. 

The  result  of  this  correspondence  was  that  Goldsmith  contracted 
to  write  for  Griffiths  a  "  Life  of  Voltaire,"  the  payment  being 
£20,  with  the  price  of  the  clothes  to  be  deducted  from  the  sum. 

Mirabeau,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Geneva,  nearly  perished  in 
a  storm  on  the  lake.  Mirabeau  visited  England  in  1784.  One 
of  his  motives  was  to  collect  materials  for  his  "  Considerations 
on  the  Order  of  Cincinnatus,"  a  treatise  dealing  with 
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Washington  and  American  independence.  He  was  greatly 
delighted  with  English  scenery.  "  It  is  here,"  he  says,  "  that 
nature  is  improved,  not  forced.  All  tells  me  that  here  the 
people  are  something,  that  every  man  enjoys  the  development 
and  free  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  that  I  am  in  another 
order  of  things."  It  was  while  in  England  that  he  began  the 
"  History  of  Geneva,"  and  he  showed  his  versatility  by 
composing  for  a  young  refugee  clergyman  a  sermon  on  "  the 
immortality  of  the  soul."  By  the  gift  of  this  sermon  he  drew 
the  exiled  preacher  from  poverty,  for  it  was  the  means  of 
obtaining  for  him  a  lucrative  appointment.  He  was  indeed  a 
genius,  and  the  verdict  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  was 
that  Mirabeau  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

John  Ruskin,  the  author,  artist  and  social  reformer,  also  lived 
near  Geneva.  His  Alpine  hermitage  was  at  Mornex  on  the 
Saleve,  where  his  chief  recreation  was  the  study  of  physical 
geology  and  the  structure  of  minerals,  about  which  he  lectured 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  But  his  work  was  political  economy, 
or  rather  the  relation  of  economy  to  ethics.  On  this  he  wrote 
two  series  of  papers,  "  Unto  this  Last  "  ("  Cornhill  Magazine  ") 
and  "  Munera  Pulveris  "  ("  Eraser's  Magazine  ").  Both  series 
came  to  an  untimely  end ;  the  outcry  against  the  heresies  they 
preached  was  too  loud  for  editors  and  publishers,  and  the 
papers  were  stopped.  Worst  of  all,  his  father  strongly  dis- 
approved. Carlisle,  his  firm  ally,  wrote  to  the  old  man  that 
"  when  Solomon's  temple  was  building  ten  thousand  sparrows 
sitting  on  the  trees  round  declared  that  it  was  entirely  wrong, 
nevertheless  it  got  finished."  By  such  advocacy  the  breach 
was  healed,  and  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1864  all  signs  of 
difference  had  disappeared. 

Marmontel,  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  French  writers  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  well  known  to 
both  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  He  says  of  Rousseau,  in  speaking 
of  their  little  bachelor  dinners,  "  Rousseau  was  very  reserved. 
I  never  knew  anyone  who  better  observed  the  sad  maxim,  '  to 
live  with  your  friends  as  if  some  day  they  were  to  be  your 
enemies.'  "  Marmontel  was  a  contributor  on  literary  subjects  to 
the  encyclopaedia  which  published  the  article  on  Geneva  that 
caused  so  much  trouble  with  the  Genevan  divines,  which  I 
referred  to  when  discussing  Voltaire,  whom  he  visited  at 
Geneva.  His  "  Memoirs  of  a  Father  "  is  an  acknowledged 
masterpiece. 


From  a  design  I;/  Fr<d<  rlc  S 
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And  so  one  could  continue  to  talk  about  the  writers  who  have 
been  attracted  to  Lake  Geneva.  In  presenting  those  I  have 
done  I  hope  they  have  not  proved  without  interest.  The  object 
of  this  paper,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  to  have  a  chat  about 
some  of  the  men  and  women  writers  who  wrote  on  the  Genevan 
shores. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  1911. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  FREDERIC  SMITH  read  a  blank  verse  poem  entitled 
"Antonio  Stradivari  :  a  Soliloquy." 

Mr.  D.  H.  LANGTON  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Art  of 
Writing." 

Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  read  the  principal  paper  entitled  "The 
Devil  as  a  Character  in  Literature." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1911. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

REVIEW  NIGHT. 

Mr.  Milner  presented  a  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  his  poems 
entitled  "  From  Dawn  to  Dusk."  Mr.  Henry  Harwood  pre- 
sented 25  copies  of  his  pamphlet  on  "  The  Authorship  of  Sir 
John  Chiverton."  Mr.  T.  L.  Cooper  presented  a  large  photo- 
graphic portrait  of  Mr.  George  Milner. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  opened  the  proceedings  with  the  follow- 
short  paper  apropos  of  a  drawing  by  the  late  F.  G.  Shields 
which  depicts  the  birth  of  art. 

KORE  OF  CORINTH. 

In  1875  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  organised  the  first 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  black  and  white.  This  collection, 
after  forming  the  chief  attraction  at  a  conversazione,  was 
transferred  to  Mr.  Hamer's  gallery  in  St.  Anne's  Passage,  and 
gave  great  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of  art  in  the  city.  The 
present  writer,  who  was  then  the  Club's  honorary  secretary, 
had  some  humble  part  in  this  affair,  but  the  work  was  almost 
entirely  done  by  Mr.  Charles  Rowley  who  interested  a  number 
of  his  artistic  friends  in  what  was  then  a  novel  venture.  Among 
others  Frederic  James  Shields  gave  his  support  to  the  venture, 
and  designed  for  it  a  lovely  card  illustrating  the  Greek  legend 
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of  the  birth  of  art.  This  was  engraved  on  wood  as  a  vignette 
for  the  catalogue,  not  entirely  to  the  artist's  satisfaction.  As 
the  original  drawing  has  now  become  the  property  of  the  Club 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  reproduce  a  more  exact 
facsimile. 

The  legend  of  the  origin  of  portraiture  is  thus  told  by 
Polydore  Vergil  :  "  The  potter's  occupation  that  worketh  all 
things  in  clay  and  earth,  Chotebus  an  Athenian  found ;  as 
Pliny  in  his  seventh  book  telleth.  In  his  35th  book  he 
ascribeth  the  original  of  it  to  Dibutades  [or  Butades]  at  Corinth  : 
which  by  the  help  of  his  daughter  invented  this  craft.  For 
after  she  understood  that  a  young  man  her  lover  should  depart 
into  a  strange  nation  for  the  tender  love  that  she  bare  to  him, 
she  drew  his  image  on  a  wall  after  the  pattern  of  his  shadow 
by  candlelight,  which  her  father  filled  and  fashioned  with  clay, 
and  made  it  into  a  figure  and  resemblance  of  his  body,  and 
dried  it  with  fire,  and  set  it  in  the  common  hothouse  where  the 
maids  and  women  kept  baths ;  and  there  it  remained  till 
Mummius  destroyed  Corinth." 

Polydore  Vergil's  authority  it  will  be  seen  is  Pliny,  who  refers 
to  the  matter  in  several  parts  of  his  Natural  History  (b.  xxxv, 
2,  5;  b.  xxi,  49),  and  especially  in  the  chapter  on  the  "Art  of 
Modelling  "  (xxxv,  43  (12)).  There  is  also  a  passage  in  Athena- 
goras  who  in  his  "  Plea  for  the  Christians,"  says  that  "  the 
very  names  of  these  gods  are  modern,  and  that  these  statues 
were  made  only  yesterday,  as  one  might  say.  You  yourselves 
know  these  things  well,  as  being  conversant  in  all,  and 
especially  in  ancient  authors.  I  shall  say  then,  that  some  men, 
as  Orpheus,  Homer,  Hesiod,  were  contemporary  with  those  by 
them  called  gods.  This  Herodotus  testifies  :  '  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  who  gave  them  their  classification  and  their  names,  I 
am  of  opinion,  were  not  above  four  hundred  years  more  ancient 
than  myself.  These  first  framed  a  theogony  for  the  Greeks, 
gave  names  to  their  deities,  distributed  their  honours  and  arts, 
and  described  their  forms.'  But  images,  whilst  modelling,  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  did  not  exist,  were  not  usual  until  Saurias  of 
Samos,  Crato  the  Sicyonian,  Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  and  Kore 
appeared.  Drawing  was  invented  by  Saurias  of  Samos,  who 
drew  a  horse  from  his  shadow  in  the  sun.  Painting  by  Crato, 
who  made  the  forms  of  a  man  on  a  whited  board.  Making  of 

*  Works  of  Polydore  Vergil  .  .  .  English't  by  John  Langley  .  .  . 
Lond.,  1663,  p.  120.  The  original  passage  in  his  "De  Rerum  Inven- 
toribus  "  will  be  found  in  the  25th  chapter  of  the  Second  Book. 
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wax  images  was  invented  by  Kore,  who,  being  in  love  with 
some  one,  drew  her  lover's  picture  on  a  wall  as  he  lay  asleep ; 
and  her  father,  extremely  delighted  with  the  incomparable 
likeness  (he  happened  .to  be  a  potter)  cut  out  the  outline,  and 
filled  it  with  wax.  This  image  is  still  preserved  at  Corinth." 
(Athenagoras,  17.)  We  need  not  pursue  the  quotation. 

Waxen  profiles  were  in  favour  with  the  Romans,  and  the 
busts  kept  in  the  temples  were  also  of  wax.  The  elder  Disraeli 
has  founded  his  idyllic  story  of  "  The  Lovers  "  on  this  legend. 
It  will  be  found  in  his  now  rare,  and  forgotten,  "  Romances  " 
(London,  2nd  edit.,  1801,  p.  165).  A  versification  of  the  legend 
may  be  found  in  The  Ancoats  Skylark  (1894,  p.  58). 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  followed  with  this  entertaining  paper  : 


TREACLING  :    AN  EPISODE   IN   WICKEN   FEN. 

"  Treacling  "  to  the  literary  student  suggests  the  pathetic 
picture  of  Dotheboys  Hall  with  the  grim  figure  of  the  notorious 
Mrs.  Squeers  in  the  foreground  administering  her  salutary  but 
nauseous  dose  to  the  unhappy  boys  in  orderly  rotation.  But  it 
has  another  very  definite  meaning  to  entomologists.  Most  of 
our  moths  fly  in  the  night-time  :  how  then  is  the  collector  to 
catch  them  ?  Clearly  he  will  not  show  to  advantage  if  he 
strives  to  chase  an  errant  hawk-moth  over  hedges  and  ditches 
by  "  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light."  No,  he  must 
perforce  use  guile  :  hence  most  of  his  tribe  find  "  treacling  " 
the  safest  and  surest  method  of  obtaining  their  heart's  desire. 
The  process,  like  all  great  inventions,  is  perfectly  simple  :  the 
"  treacle  "  must  first  be  carefully  prepared,  which  is  easily 
done  by  boiling  together  a  sufficient  quantity  of  golden  syrup 
with  about  a  fourth  part  of  rum.  The  cook  does  not  need  to 
taste  the  mixture,  while  he  is  preparing  it,  though  he  is  said 
to  be  "  a  good  cook  who  licks  his  own  fingers,"  and  the  concoc- 
tion is  not  so  unpleasant  as  might  appear.  When  the  "treacle" 
has  been  thus  prepared,  the  easiest  plan  is  to  soak  fairly  broad 
pieces  of  rag  in  it  and  to  pin  these  upon  the  trees  or  other 
favourable  situations  of  the  hunting-ground.  There  they  may 
be  left  un visited  until  dusk,  when  the  wary  collector  will 
provide  himself  with  nested  willow-chip-boxes,  or  boxes  made 
of  willow-chips  in  various  sizes  and  set  within  one  another  to 
save  room.  Each  nest  thus  formed  commonly  contains  at  least 
four  such  boxes.  With  a  sufficient  supply  of  these,  a  large 
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satchel  and  a  bull's-eye  lantern  attached  to  his  waist  he  will 
be  amply  supplied  with  his  principal  needs  and  will  be  able  to 
visit  his  "  treacle-rags  "  in  the  security  of  finding  what  he 
wants  and  being  able  to  deal  with  what  he  finds. 

During  the  Long  Vacation  of  18—  a  trusty  trio  of  friends  set 
out  on  a  glorious  August  day  to  Wicken  Fen.  Their  path  lay 
along  the  sluggish  Cam  to  Upware,  a  little  village  near  the 
junction  of  that  crooked  stream  with  the  Great  Ouse,  where 
there  stands  a  notable  inn  with  the  cheering  sign  "  Five  miles 
from  Anywhere,  No  Hurry."  They  were  bent  upon  the  twofold 
object  of  searching  for  the  now  all  but  extinct  "  Large  Copper" 
butterfly  (Chrysophanus  dispar)  and  the  glorious  process  of 
"  treacling."  One  of  them,  known  to  his  familiars  by  the 
ignominious  nick-name  of  "  Greaser,"  closely  resembled  a 
plucked  chicken  attired  in  an  ill-fitting  suit  of  masculine  doll's 
clothes.  He  had  a  natural  stoop,  a  slender  neck,  a  large  and 
beaklike  nose  hanging  over  a  small  and  receding  chin.  As 
will  be  seen  in  its  place,  if  an  enthusiastic  he  was  a  too  timorous 
naturalist.  He  was  afraid  of  wetting  his  feet,  much  more  of 
getting  wet  through.  The  second  of  the  party  was  usually 
styled  "  Fixer  "  from  a  provoking  habit  of  making  debating 
points  in  ordinary  conversation.  He  was  a  whole-hearted 
entomologist,  whose  impetuous  zeal  led  him  into  many  dangers 
and  much  discomfort  upon  occasion.  The  third  was  the  "Cox" 
of  one  of  the  College-boats,  who  was  proud  of  being  called 
"  Joey  B."  after  Dickens 's  blue  but  immortal  Major  Bagstock. 
He  was  small  in  height,  but  great  in  intelligence  and  endowed 
with  a  scientific  spirit  worthy  of  the  delightful  "  Martin  "  of 
"  Tom  Brown's  School-days." 

Though  it  has  been  said  with  insufficient  attention  to 
grammar,  "  Two's  company,  three's  trumpery,"  this  trio  were 
most  excellent  company.  The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  In 
such  cases  one  butt  is  essential,  while  each  of  the  others  takes 
turns  in  sharpening  his  wit  upon  him  and  in  applauding  the 
sallies  of  the  other.  "  Greaser  "  was  the  butt  and  he  was 
perfect  in  his  own  kind,  since  he  never  made  a  jest  by  accident, 
or  could  perceive  a  joke  at  his  own  expense.  Thus  the  three 
proceeded  along  the  river-bank  in  happy  anticipation  of  a  gay 
and  successful  week-end.  The  river  crawled  like  a  gray 
serpent  slowly  through  a  flat  land  parted  by  ragged  hedges 
into  more  or  less  swampy  fields,  dotted  over  with  buff -washed 
farm-houses  and  scarred  by  rows  of  tall  Lombardy  poplars  and 
long  ditches  (locally  known  as  "  rhines  ")  fringed  with 
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pollarded  willows.  Sometimes  a  tiny  slow  stream  dribbled 
into  the  larger  river,  which  would  be  filled  with  roach  and  dace 
sunning  themselves  and  acquiring  their  wonted  muddy  flavour. 
The  "  Wall-butterfly  "  flitted  before  the  wayfarers,  now  and 
then  alighting  to  spread  its  speckled  wings  upon  the  brown 
path.  More  rarely  specimens  of  the  blue  butterfly  would  drop 
down  upon  sprays  of  the  yellow  hawk-weeds  like  little  bits  of 
living  sky. 

But  the  dauntless  three  were  bent  upon  nobler  game  than 
these  and  resolutely  pursued  their  perspiring  way  onward. 
By  walking  briskly  for  two  hours  they  reached  the  inn  just  at 
the  appropriate  time  for  lunch.  "  Five  miles  from  Anywhere" 
is  an  ideal  hostelry  in  that  flat  fen-country.  It  has  snug  beds, 
clean  sheets  and  an  excellent  dining-room  looking  out  upon 
the  river.  It  has  a  cook  to  match  the  excellence  of  the  dining- 
room  and  ale  mighty  enough  to  tempt  the  exalted  palate  of 
Bacchus  himself.  An  honest  meal  was  soon  on  the  table  con- 
sisting of  soothing  soup,  tender  ducklings,  succulent  peas, 
infantile  potatoes,  red  currant  and  raspberry  tart  (that  dish  of 
the  gods)  and  ancient  cheese,  in  which  the  mites  were  holding 
Olympic  Games.  Even  entomologists  are  not  unmindful  of 
such  creature-comforts,  and  the  three  had  soon  filled  up  their 
respective  vacuums  greatly  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

Sublime  tobacco,  that  from  east  to  west, 
Cheers  the  tar's  labour  and  the  Turcman's  rest. 

succeeded,  while  the  visitors'  book  was  carefully  studied  and 
a  contribution  added  by  "  Fixer."  The  rest  of  its  contents 
shall  not  be  revealed ;  too  many  precious  secrets  would  be 
disclosed  in  the  life  history  both  of  undergraduates  and  others. 
When  these  needful  preparations  were  over,  the  three  made 
their  way  across  the  country  to  Wicken  Fen,  which  now 
remains  the  last  of  its  kind  in  its  native  county.  Its  scenery 
is  comparatively  tame  but  of  superlative  interest  to  naturalists. 
It  consists  of  a  medley  of  scmbby  oaks,  luxuriant  willows,  an 
occasional  poplar,  expanses  of  ill-drained  fields,  pools  of  stag- 
nant water  almost  covered  over  with  pond-weed  and  bordered 
with  marsh-plants,  rare  elsewhere,  and  such  as  the  caterpillars 
of  many  desirable  butterflies  and  moths  love  well.  At  night 
the  will  o'  the  wisp  trims  its  candle  to  tempt  the  unwary  into 
dangerous  places. 

The  three  did  not  see  the  "  Large  Copper  "  butterfly,  which 
was  one  of  their  main  objects  :  but  the  glorious  swallow-tail 
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(Papilio  machaon)  swam  in  the  still  air  far  out  of  their  reach, 
only  alighting  upon  water-plants  growing  in  soft  but  safe 
positions.  The}'-  set  down  their  green  nets  and  began  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  a  later  visit.  The  hapless  "  Greaser  "  did  not 
long  share  in  their  employment.  In  their  path  and  across  it 
stretched  a  wide  "  rhine,"  over  which  a  loose  plank  was 
insecurely  set  to  the  length  of  nearly  seven  feet.  Distrusting 
the  appearance  of  this  rickety  bridge,  "  Fixer  "  and  "  Joey  B." 
quickly  leaped  across  the  broad  ditch  with  its  dense  lining  of 
"  Jinnie  Green-teeth,"  shouting  merrily,  "  Come  along, 
Greaser!  "  But  it  was  not  in  "Greaser's"  cautious  nature 
to  "  come  along  "  in  aerial  flights.  He  chose  what  seemed  to 
him  the  easier  way.  He  set  out  carefully  along  the  shaking 
plank,  when  his  companions  looked  around  hastily  alarmed  by 
a  sudden  and  tremendous  splash.  They  might  have  traced 

His  footmarks  one  by  one 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank 
And  further  there  were  none. 

The  reason  was  perfectly  simple  :  "  Greaser  "  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  plank,  when  it  suddenly  turned  upside  down, 
and  he  was  to  be  seen  for  a  second  standing  upon  his  head  in 
the  midst  of  a  collar  of  "  Jinnie  Green- teeth,"  when  he  suddenly 
righted  himself  and  sat  in  a  cool  and  verdant  seat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  "  rhine."  His  comrades  hastened  to  his  aid,  shaking 
with  unseemly  laughter  :  they  pulled  him  out  of  his  predica- 
ment from  which  he  emerged  more  like  a  green  parrot  than  a 
plucked  chicken.  His  nose,  his  eyes,  his  ears,  his  neck,  his 
shoulders,  his  pockets  were  green.  Indeed  he  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  Gilbert's  "  lolanthe,"  when  she  makes  her  first 
melancholy  appearance  in  his  operetta. 

For  him  there  was  no  more  "  treacling  "  that  day.  "  Fixer  " 
and  "  Joey  B."  found  another  plank  and  laying  it  side  by  side 
with  the  treacherous  log  which  had  been  his  downfall,  they 
carried  him  to  the  inn,  where  they  left  him  snugly  in  bed  with 
an  ale-posset  to  keep  out  the  cold.  His  only  complaint  was 
lowly  and  modest.  "I  can't  see  why  you  fellows  are  laughing," 
he  murmured  softly  as  he  sipped  his  "  cheering  draught," 
whereat  they  only  laughed  the  louder.  Leaving  him  "  alone 
in  his  glory  "  they  went  once  more  to  their  hunting-ground  and 
pinned  their  "  treacling-rags  "  in  all  suitable  places.  They 
returned  to  the  inn  just  in  time  for  an  admirable  dinner,  of 
which  "  Greaser  "  had  to  partake  such  portions  as  he  could 
eat  in  bed.  By  the  time  they  had  done  the  summer  twilight 
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was  beginning  to  spread  its  murky  mantle  over  the  fen.  Far 
into  the  night  a  young  sedge-warbler  was  trying  its  unfinished 
voice,  while  the  rest  of  the  birds  were  mute  since  the  moulting 
season  was  not  over  with  them.  Away  in  the  distance  the  dark 
towers  of  Ely  cathedral  stood  like  sentinels  over  the  drowsy 
country,  while  the  silent  river  glided  by  between  its  lofty  banks. 

"  Fixer  "  and  "  Joey  B."  sallied  forth  with  their  lanterns 
tied  securely  to  their  waists,  looking  like  human  Jack  o' 
lanterns  in  their  hasty  and  irregular  progress.  Two  facts  are 
worth  noticing  about  moths  :  they  keep  fixed  hours,  coming 
out  and  retiring  at  certain  times.  Moreover  they  are  not 
teetotallers,  and  so  may  be  easily  allured  to  their  ruin.  As 
the  twilight  was  gradually  deepening  into  the  partial  gloom  of 
the  summer's  night,  the  pair  reached  an  old  willow-tree,  upon 
which  they  had  pinned  some  of  their  rags.  An  errant  bat 
dazzled  by  the  sudden  beams  of  the  lantern  smote  "  Fixer  " 
sharply  across  the  face;  whereupon  he  murmured  something, 
which  might  have  been  construed  into  a  blessing,  but  was  not. 
Wiping  his  eyes  he  made  for  the  willow-tree,  while  his  comrade 
passed  further  on  to  a  stunted  oak.  Their  reward  was  great, 
and  soon  they  were  busily  engaged  in  unloading  their  chip- 
boxes  and  filling  them  with  selected  specimens  to  be  put  into 
the  "  killing-bottle  "  on  their  return.  First  a  great  eye  hawk- 
moth  (Smerinthus  ocellatus),  attracted  by  the  fragrance  of  old 
Jamaica,  came  shooting  along  to  the  "  treacle."  Evidently  he 
took  it  for  some  strange  and  tropical  blossom  containing  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  honey.  In  the  light  of  the  lantern  his 
round  eyes  shone  like  living  opals,  his  wings  moved  fast  and 
steadily,  he  extended  his  long  proboscis  to  sample  the  nectar. 
It  seemed  good  to  his  palate  and  he  sucked  it  in  with  manifest 
enjoyment.  After  a  time  it  began  to  take  effect  upon  him,  his 
wings  beat  more  and  more  slowly  and  he  sat  in  a  drowsy  state 
upon  the  tree,  from  which  he  was  taken  to  be  put  into  a  chip- 
box,  wherein  he  would  sleep  never  to  wake  again.  The 
"  killing-bottle  "  would  help  him  painlessly  to  euthanasia. 
Here  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  this  method  of  collecting 
moths  in  a  perfect  state  is  absolutely  painless,  as  well  as 
suggestive  of  a  sound  moral  lesson. 

From  "  treacle-rag  "  to  "  treacle-rag  "  the  two  entomologists 
went  :  the  same  sad  story  of  unresisted  temptation  was  told  at 
each.  Sometimes  one  of  the  moths  would  be  so  overcome  as 
to  fall  upon  the  ground,  where  the  cool  air  of  the  evening  and 
the  rising  dew  would  awaken  him  from  his  stupor,  whether 
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with  a  headache  or  no,  this  deponent  sayeth  not,  for  he  knoweth 
not.  During  the  first  hour  the  greater  hawk-moths  came  to 
taste  the  exotic  nectar.  As  the  night  wore  on,  the  night-moths, 
technically  so-called  (Noctuae),  in  an  orderly  succession  made 
their  appearance  in  vast  numbers.  They  kept  their  exact  time 
as  far  as  concerned  the  taking  of  their  constitutionals  :  but 
many  of  them  found  their  way  into  the  chip-boxes,  where  they 
slept  the  sleep  of  the  unrighteous  and  were  incorporated  into 
excellent  collections.  Till  the  dawning  the  two  naturalists 
were  kept  busily  employed,  when  they  thought  it  wiser  to 
return  to  the  inn.  But  they  had  seen  a  sight  as  weird  as  it  is 
unusual  to  all  save  their  own  kind.  Clouds  upon  clouds  of 
moths  of  all  sizes  and  shades  attracted  from  considerable 
distances  had  flitted  around  and  upon  the  "  treacle-rags."  As 
the  rays  of  the  lantern  shone  upon  their  wings,  they  looked 
like  fairy  dancers  illumined  with  flashes  of  purple  and  gold, 
blue  and  emerald,  red  and  pearl.  Once  a  huge  stag-beetle  like 
a  grim  goblin  came  to  test  the  contents  of  the  rags  :  but  they 
wTere  not  for  him,  and  after  trying  to  brain  himself  against  the 
convex  glass  of  the  lantern  he  made  off  in  dudgeon  to  some 
more  suitable  feeding-ground. 

"  Fixer  "  and  "  Joey  B."  returned  to  the  hostelry  at  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  door  had  been  left  open  for 
them  in  that  honest  land,  where  there  is  no  fear  of  burglars. 
They  found  the  devoted  "  Greaser  "  in  his  "  beauty-sleep,"  if 
that  expression  may  be  fitly  used  of  one  so  like  a  plucked 
chicken.  They  were  relentless  enough  to  wake  him  up  to 
impart  their  experiences  to  him.  He  was  not  so  grateful  as 
perhaps  he  might  have  been.  He  did  not  utter  any  blasphe- 
mies ;  such  was  not  his  habit.  He  only  said  in  plaintive  and 
sleepy  tones,  "Why  couldn't  you  wait  till  breakfast-time?  " 
To  this  the  answer  was,  "  Because  we  thought  that  you  would 
want  to  know  all  about  it  as  soon  as  possible !  "  Such  a 
thought  had  never  entered  into  their  heads ;  but  any  excuse  is 
good  enough  for  similar  pieces  of  perversity. 

"  Greaser  "  is  now  a  missionary  in  China,  where  his  gentle 
kindliness  will  serve  him  well  in  his  self-chosen  duty.  "  Joey 
B."  is  a  doctor  in  a  large  town,  where  he  is  much  beloved  by 
his  patients  and  by  the  poor.  "  Fixer  "  is  the  minister  of  a 
hill-side  congregation,  of  whom  no  more  need  be  said.  But 
though  parted  from  one  another  by  many  miles  of  land  and  sea, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  they  sometimes  recall  that  happy  time 
spent  in  "  treacling  "  at  "  Five  Miles  from  Anywhere,  No 
Hurry  "  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
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Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  then  read  an  appreciation  of  the  charac- 
ter and  antiquarian  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Roeder. 

Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  read  a  critical  examination  and  contrast 
of  "  The  New  Machiavelli  "  by  H.  G.  Wells,  and  John  Gals- 
worthy's novel  "  The  Patrician." 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  contributed  a  short  paper  on  "  Gossips 
in  Literature,"  his  idea  of  a  literary  gossip  being  to  take  some 
favourite  author  and  talk  to  him  and  let  him  talk  to  you  for 
half  an  hour.  Some  of  the  writers  whom  he  found  most 
amenable  to  this  treatment  were  Charles  Lamb,  George  Borrow, 
De  Quincey,  Coleridge,  and  Benjamin  Jowett. 

Mr.  LAURENCE  CLAY  then  read  the  original  libretto  which 
follows  :  — 

A    BLOOM    FROM    PARADISE 

A   LEGEND    OF   THE   FORGET-ME-NOT. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

An  angel,  straying  through  heaven's  gates  when  the  world 
was  still  young,  loitered  by  the  gate  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  there  encountered  by  accident  one  of  the  daughters  of  Eve. 
Suffering  a  mortal  passion  for  her  he  was  denied  re-entrance 
to  Heaven.  Being  a  favourite  of  his  peers,  they  pleaded  for 
him  and  secured  permission  for  his  return  conditionally  upon 
his  performing  a  certain  task.  The  task  imposed  was  to  plant 
throughout  the  world  a  beautiful  flower,  the  emblematic 
message  of  the  Deity  "  FORGET-ME-NOT.-" 

The  task  was  performed  by  the  angel  in  company  with  the 
maiden  he  loved,  and  the  course  of  its  execution  so  sublimed 
their  mutual  passion  that  ultimately  admission  to  Paradise 
was  extended  tovboth.* 

A  BLOOM  FROM  PARADISE. 

A    LEGEND    OF   THE   FORGET-ME-NOT. 

PART  I. 

(A  libretto.) 
A  VOICE  EX  CHORUS. 
O  sun-kissed  hills  and  dewy  vales 
As  myriad-gemmed  as  night, 
Exulting  joy  to  scan  thy  curves 
New-limn'd  in  dawn's  soft  light, 
To  breathe  the  air  that  bears  from  thee 
The  perfumed  breath  of  flower  and  tree. 

*  See  "  Birds  and  Flowers,"  by  W.  V.  Burgess. 
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CHORUS. 

The  night-wind  fled  the  soaring  sun, 
Wan  Luna  pales  within  her  throne, 
The  stars  their  secret  vigil  keep, 
And  Nature  gladly  turns  from  sleep. 
The  bulbul  (silent  ere  the  dawn 
Flushed  with  roseate  hue  the  morn) 
Hears  others  piping  loud  and  free 
That  almost  tempts  his  jealousy; 
And  man,  elate,  responds  with  joy 
And  sings,  and  sings,  at  heart  a  boy  : 
And  o'er  the  hill  and  mead  and  vale 
Resounds  his  gladsome  song  of  "  hail  " 
"All  hail,   O  great  Creator  God 
The  wisest  truest  friend  we  know ; 
The  earth  is  blest,  for  Thy  feet  trod 
Where  gleams  yon  flaming  sword  of  woe ; 
From  land  and  stream,  from  air  and  sea 
We'll  wrest  the  joy  inwrought  by  Thee." 


ANGEL. 

O  strange  but  pure  and  tense  delight  to  feel 

These  tidal  breezes  lave  my  eager  brow, 
To  tread  with  lightsome  impress  this  fair  earth 
That  spins  through  space  a  swift  and  fiery  wheel, 
'Mid  darkness  deep ; — a  jewel  bright  I  trow, 
And  all  so  sweet  a  home 

For  man  and  beast  to  fill, 
E'en  angels  here  might  come 
And  praise  its  Maker's  skill. 


Recit. 

But  hark ! 

From  yonder  misty  vale 

Doth  rise  a  morning  song 

That  my  scarce-uttered  wish 

Fulfils, 

For  men  as  angels  sing. 
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CHORUS  PP. 

"All  hail  O  great  Creator,  God 

The  uncreate  and  evermore, 
All-holy,  wise,  all-just  and  good 

We  praise,  we  worship  and  adore." 

MAIDEN.— Recit. 

By  this  blithe  and  babbling  stream 

I'll  wander, 

Gathering  the  dew-drenched  flowers 

While  fresh  as  morn, 

And  a  garland  of  queen-roses  make, 

—  Their  subtle  fragrance 

Breathe. 


SONG. 

Dear  rose,   I  love  thee! 

For  all  thou  art  and  seem, 
Of  quiet  joy  and  pleasure 

A  wond'rous  dream. 
Thy  chaste,  soft  bosom, 

Its  blush  and  gentle  form, 
A  heart  of  sweet  infoldeth 

'Gainst  heat  or  storm. 
Sweet  rose,  to  love  thee 

Is  dear  delight,  divine, 
As  dew  thy  lips  pressed  gently. 

As  gently  mine. 
Proud  rose,  I  greet  thee 

A  miracle  of  grace, 
Of  flowers  the  best,  the  peerless 

Queen  of  thy  race. 

ANGEL. — Recit. 

'Tis  a  maiden  chaste  and  lovely, 

And  almost  as  an  angel  fair. 

How  great  a  grace 

Her  every  step  discloses ! 

How  gently  she  plucks  those  blooms! 

As  though  they  else  would  bleed. 
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How  natively  royal  her  every  tone ! 

Surely 

Throughout  the  realms  of  space, 

No  orb 

Hath  borne  one  more  fit 

To  love  purely, 

Or  one 

Of  love  more  worthy. 

My  heart  flies  forth  to  thee 

O  maiden,  winsome 

And  so  fair! 

(DUETT). 

O  maid  I  love  thee, 
(Dear  rose  1  love  thee) 
For  all  thou  art  and  seem 
(For  all  thou  art  and  seem), 
Give  love  a  place  sweet  maiden 
(A  quiet  joy  and  pleasure), 
Within  thy  dream. 
(A  wond'rous  dream). 
Dear  Maid,  to  love  thee 
(Sweet  rose,  thee  loving) 
Is  dear  delight,  and  kind; 
(My  dear  delight  I  find) ; 
If  love  my  heart  infoldeth, 
(My  heart  must  sing  its  wonder), 
Love's  self  is  shrined ! 
(To  listening  wind). 

MAIDEN. 

O  thou  of  peerless  mien 

And   more   than  human   grace, 

Say,  hath  that  sheathless  sword  of  fire 

Guarding  lone  Eden's  portals  dire 

'Gainst  all  our  fallen  race 

By  God  recalled  been? 

My  friends  are  these  simple  flowers, 
This  gem-strewn  grass 

And  meads  of  asphodel, 
This  wimpling  song; 
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Not  Eden's  long-lost  bowers 

Could  these  surpass, 
Or  weave  more  potent  spell 

O'er  thoughts  lone  throng. 
And  yet,  thy  words  are  sweet; 
Such  music  to  a  maiden's  ear 
As  wakes  some  silent  chord ;  supreme 
Nostalgia  of  some  golden  dream. 

I  lose  myself,  and  fear 

For  love  I  am  not  meet. 


ANGELIC  CHORUS. 

O  Angel,  loved  of  all  thy  peers, 

Imperil  not  thy  crown, 

Nor  link  thy  love  to  aught  on  earth, 

For  sin's  own  dark  defect, 

In  guise  of  love — beguiling  worth — 

Might  drag  an  angel  down. 

O  haste  !  return  !    Earth's  day  is  done, 
Love's  fire  burns  pure  in  Heaven  alone. 


PART  II. 

• 

CHORUS. 

Go  hence,  sad  melancholy, 

We  loathe  thy  pallid  grace, 

To  rhythmic  dance  and  merry  face, 

To  mirthful  laugh  and  beaming  eyes, 

Give  place, 

Be  jolly, 
Bid  song  outcast  thy  sighs. 

Go  hence  pale  melancholy, 

For  eve  comes  on  apace, 

And  night  hath  day  in  mimic  chase ; 

We'll  sing  and  dance ;  to  thy  sad  eyes 

The  ace 

Of  folly, 
To  dance  as  daylight  dies. 
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Yes,  hence  O  melancholy, 

Give  place  to  glad  surprise, 

For  jocund  hearts  must  breathe  in  song 

The  joys  that  thrill,  the  thoughts  that  throng, 

And  wise 

The  folly 
That  songs  doth  give  for  sighs. 

MAIDEN. — Recit. 

O  destined  day,  by  love  so  blest, 
So  soon  bereft; 

Shall  aught  e'er  heal  the  wound 
That  heedless  love  hath  left? 
O  could  I  once  again 
Of  love  as  guiltless  be 
As  when  this  fateful  day 
With  gentlest  force  unclosed  mine  eyes. 

SONG. 
O  fateful  eve  of  an  infinite  day— 

When  morning  broke  the  spell  of  sleep 
Love-roses  ne'er  had  strewn  my  way, 
Nor  had  one  stol'n  those  roses  gay 

And  left  me  thorns  to  keep. 
My  heart  was  light  as  the  gentle  rain, 

As  pure  of  love  as  the  sun, 
But  never  more  will  it  bound  again 
So  free  from  the  surge  of  joy  and  pain 

Till  all"  my  days  are  done. 
And  yet,  O  love,  in  one  gladsome  hour 

Thou  did'st  crowd  infinity 
In  vision  of  all  that  love  could  dower 
To  make  my  life, — though  its  storms  did  lour — 

Serene  as  eternity. 

My  white  glad  days  of  innocence  are  run; 

And  love-crowned  golden  days — Are  they  begun? 

ANGEL.— Song. 

O  angel  peers,  high  heaven's  host, 
Can  love  so  sully  light 
That  heaven  for  me  is  ever  lost, 
Must  I  inhabit  night 
Outcast  and  falPn  from  high  estate 
By  love  undone  ?     'Twere  hardest  fate  I 
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O  answer,  ye  of  seraph  race, 

Is  human  love  so  ill, 

That  heaven  can  never  find  it  place? 

Celestial  love  may  still 

Re-bloom  on  earth,  a  flower  divine, 

In  hearts  that  fain  were  pure  as  thine ! 

ANGELIC  VOICE.— Recit. 

O  friend  beloved. 

Citizen  of  Heaven's  ethereal  clime, 
Thy  love  must  be 
In  sacrifice  perfected 
Ere  the  gates  of  Paradise 
•  To  thee  again  unclose. 
The  clement  God 
Hath  our  petition  granted. 
This   bloom   from   Paradise 
— Call  it  FORGET-ME-NOT- 
IS  sent  to  thee  that  thou 
By  effort  and  in  travail, 
In  all  corners  of  the  world, 
May  it  implant,  for  man's  sake, 
That  man 

One  more  help  may  have 
To  lift  his  wayward  thoughts 
To  the  one  Lord, 
Who  made  both  it  and  him. 

ANGELIC  CHORUS. 

Jehovah  !     Jehovah  Eternal ! 
Exulting  we  praise  Thee  O  Lord, 
We  thank  thee,  allwise  and  supernal 
All  holy,  the  Ever-adored ! 
We  thank  Thee  for  mercy 

Exulting  we  cry, 
Give  glory  and  praise 

To  Jehovah  on  high. 

ANGEL. 

O  love-bought  maid, 

For  whom  my  heavenly  throne 

Imperilled  was ; 
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By  God's  kind  grace 

(To  me  in   mercy  shown) 

I  eager  come  to  seek  my  glad  emprise, 

To  plant  o'er  earth  this  bloom  from  Paradise. 

'Tis  a  gracious  task 

Though   daily  toil  the  price, 

And  weary  steps, 

And  pain,  attest 

The  daily  sacrifice. 

These  pure,  blue  flowers,  from  a  celestial  mead, 

An  anodyne  shall  prove  for  hearts  that  bleed. 

And  thou,  my  sweet, 

Would  fain  my  labour  share, 

Thy  love  rings  true 

And  its  increase 

(Can  aught  with  love  compare?) 

By  self-appointed  sacrifice  shall  come, 

And  hallow  every  day  where'er  we  roam. 

PART  III. 

ANGELIC  CHORUS. 

'Tis  done !     And  wide  o'er  a  fair,  fair  world 

The  flower  of  a  fairer  Eden  blows, 

God's  latest  thought 

In  blossom  wrought; 

That  man  may  learn,  where'er  it  grows, 

Of  its  tender  grace 

And  dainty  face, 

The  love  that  gave  it  form  and  hue. 

Man's  ardent  heart 

A   softened  fervour  knows, 

Who  wins  of  love 

The  thought  so  sweet  impearled. 

MAIDEN. 

O  love,  these  happy,  happy  years 
Have  all  too  soon  their  moments  sped, 

Glad  hours,  blest  days,  true  joys,  sweet  fears, 
I  cling  to  these  though  all  are  fled. 
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Thy  noble  love  made  glad  each  path  I  trod, 

My  heart  more  fit  for  thee,  my  soul  for  God. 
How  fondly  dwells  the  thought  on  days 

That  such  pure  love  and  joy  hath  filled ! 
What  treasured  fears  the  heart  betrays 

Lest  love's  sweet  chalice  should  be  spilled, 
And  all  the  tender  ties  of  love  be  broken 

'Ere  all  its  last  and  dearest  words  be  spoken. 

O  angel  one,  wilt  thou  in  other  clime 
The  love-laden  years  on  earth  forget? 


ANGEL. 

Forget  ?    Ah  no !     The  life  love  makes  sublime 

Immortal  is;  its  day  doth  never  set 

As  sets  the  noonday  sun ; 
Love's   horizon's   never  reached, 

We  win  from  crest  to  crest, 
Scarce  witting  pass  from  world  to  world 

Through  the  gate  in  the  crimson  west  : 
Unfailing  still  when  all  our  sails  are  furled, 
And  on  heaven's  golden  strand  our  barque  is  beached, 

And  life  and  love  are  one. 


ANGELIC  VOICE.— Recit. 

O  son  of  light ;  immortal ! 

Angelic  hosts  acclaim 

Thy  heaven-inspired  task  ! 

In  humility  fulfilled, 

In  sacrifice  ransomed, 

And  in  love's  exaltation,  noble. 

Decreed,  hath  it  been, 

That  thine  other  self, 

She  whom  your  mutual  love  and  task 

Hath  purified, 

Hath  made  one, 

Shall  with  thee  pass  to  Paradise! 

— Death  abashed — 

There  to  praise  the  Omnipotent  God. 
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DUETT. — ANGEL  AND  MAIDEN. 

O  land  of  flowers,  O  hills,  O  wind  and  sea, 

Benediction  and  farewell ! 
O  earth,  for  all  thou  wert  and  art  to  me, 

Benediction  and  farewell. 
O  sun  and  moon,  O  stars, 
O  song  of  flowing  streams, 

O  night  and  day  and  scene 
Of  all  our  happiest  dreams. 
May  memory  never  lose  thy  potent  spell 

Benediction !     Farewell. 


O  isles  that  lie  like  pearls  on  the  azure  sea 

Benediction  and  farewell, 
O  clouds,  the  virgin  veil  of  heaven,  to  thee 

Benediction  and  farewell, 
O  song  of  birds  and  trees, 
O  lithesome  quadruped, 
O  dawn  and   eve's   delight 

God's  glory  earthward  sped, 
To  thee  with  wistful  hearts  our  love  we  tell 
Benediction !     Farewell ! 


O  man,  this  bloom  to  thee  e'er  be 
Our  pledge  of  deepest  amity, 
The  words  love  leaves  unspoken 
Of  all  it  fain  would  tell, 
Within  this  mystic  token 
Love's  self  those  words  can  spell, 
Its  sweetest  benediction, 
Its  tend 'rest  dear  farewell. 


Heaven's  star  strewn  vesper  lights  are  burning 

Serene  and  bright, 
And  glam'rous  eve  grows  pale  and  ghostly 

And  shrinks  from  night, 
And  angel-hosts  our  welcome  tendance  wait 
Beyond  the  lordly  sun's  last  golden  gate, 

In   glowing  bands   of   light. 
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ANGELIC  VOICE. — Recit. 

We  are  one  in  thanks 
To  the  great  wise  God, 
Whose  will 
In  love  conceived, 
In  mercy  spoken, 
Made  perfect  is  in  blessing; 
'  Ever  mindful  of  his  own  " 
He, 
In  gentleness  doth  say 

"  O  THOU  WHO  WOULDST  BY   ME   REMEMBERED   BE 

FORGET-ME-NOT,  AS  i  FORGET  NOT  THEE." 

ANGELIC  CHORUS  (or  other). 

O  Lord  supreme,  whose  hand  upholds  the  spheres 
That  gem  with  orbs  of  light  unmeted  space, 
Who  time  coniputeth  not  by  days  nor  years, 
Before  whose  throne  e'en  seraphs  veil  the  face, 
Thy  love,  that  shines  as  runes  of  burnished  gold, 
When  all  the  tale  of  changing  years  is  told, 
Unchallenged  and  still  immutable  shall  bide 
Triumphant  Love  for  ever  glorified ! 

O  Lord  and  great  Creator  God, 

The  uncreate,  the  evermore, 
All  holy,  wise,  all  just  and  good, 

We  praise,  we  worship  and  adore. 

Mr.  W.  D.  COBLEY  then  discoursed  on  "  Three  Nautical 
Phrases." 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  sang  an  original  street  ballad  of  the 
"  horrific  "  kind,  entitled  "  The  Sad  Fate  of  James  Barlow." 

Mr.  WALTER  EMSLEY  contributed  some  original  humorous 
verses  which  he  named  "  The  Irish  Drummer." 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  followed  with  these  humorous  verses  :— 

OUR  CLUB  IN  THE  "  SEVENTIES." 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  "  EIGHTIES  "  by  B.A.R. 
In  those, — the  good  old  times—"  Consule  Planco," 

The  Club's  bright  days,  for  then  we  had  no  K-night ; 
Yet  we  had  Dons,  though  most  of  us  played  Sancho, 

And  p'r'aps  all  things  considered,  we  did  right. 
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We  often  "  flitted  "  then.— Don't  ask  me  why!  — 
From  Inn  to  Inn,  and  once,  on  entering  one 

In  search  of  friends,  the  barmaid  made  reply, 

"The  Littery  Club,  Sir?   No,  thank  Heaven,  they've  gone." 

Thus,  vagrant  like,  we  wandered  o'er  the  town 
Seeking  a  sign,  'neath  which  we  might  find  rest. 

We'd  gained  the  Mitre,  why  not  take  the  Crown  ? 
And  ever  with  good  spirits  sought  the  best. 

Don't  ask  then  where  it  happened;  that  don't  matter, 
But  ask  me  when,  and  then  I'll  say  "  December 

In  seventy-five  or  six,  let's  choose  the  latter  " ; 
And  now  suppose  you're  there,  a  silent  member. 

A  paper's  read,  'tis  short,  discussion's  shorter, 
Most  short  the  reader's  temper  when  'tis  o'er; 

His  critics,  he  avows,  "  deserve  no  quarter," 
And  with  them,  he  essays  to  "  wipe  the  floor." 

The  critics  rise,  but  quick  the  hammer  falls, 
The  business  ends ;  and  now  the  evening's  free 

For  recreation,  and  the  Chairman  calls 

On  "  Frank  "  (not  Franks)  to  start  the  revelry. 

Of  England's  grand  roast  beef,  brave  Hollins  sings 

And  Axon  joins  the  chorus,  as  is  meet, 
While  Samelson  and  Newton  wish  they'd  wings, 

That  so,  with  easy  grace,  they  might  retreat. 

Then  is  great  Melbrook's  far-famed  top  note  heard 
In  calls  for  brimming  mead-cups  large  and  bright, 

And   Charlie  Hadfield  tells  some  tale  absurd 
Of  patriots  basely  "  kilt  "  in  Limerick  Fight. 

And  next  "  Bab  "  Dawson,  to  Gilbertian  lays, 
Adds  a  quaint  grace  of  humour  all  his  own, 

Or  John  the  gentle,  tells  of  halcyon  days 

On  moor  or  strand,  in  glens,  or  woodlands  lone 

Then  one  who  is,  but  seldom  seems,  teetotal, 

"  Jo  Cooper  "  hight,  an  ardent  Maine  Law  Jingo, 

— Friar  Tuck  in  mien,  though  anti-sacerdotal, — 
Sang  his  own  song,  belauding  "  Good  Old  Stingo." 
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And  now  comes  Rowley  whose  pathetic  cry 
Of  how  his  "  Sairey  sold  him,"  makes  us  weep; 

Or  Lawton's  deep-toned  voice,  for  once  pitched  high, 
Awakes  John  Evans  from  his  beauty  sleep. 

Then  while  some  soft  emotion  stirs  each  breast 
"  Our  Edwin  "  croons  his  "  Mary,"  sweet  and  low; 

Or  Charlie  Potter  wails  with  native  zest 
His  plaint  of  cauld  Gleniffer's  tale  of  woe  : 

Or  Stelfox  claims  the  right  of  "  free  opinion  " 
For  all  mankind,  save  that  he'd  have  each  cuss 

— Who  called  himself  a  Duke  or  a  Darwinian — 
Hung,  drawn,  and  trussed  up  neatly  a  la  Russe. 

Next  Lockhart  tells  his  tales  of  "  Uncle  John," 
While  Waugh's  loud  laughter  fills  the  Inn's  best  room, 

Or  Ab  o*  th*  Yate  in  song  or  speech  weaves  on, 
And  acts  the  man  he  pictures,  at  his  loom. 

And  oft  times  listening  to  these  jeux  cTesprit 
"  We've  had  the  Bailey's  in,"— a  courtly  pair— 

With  Bealey  and  Old  Charles,  and  perhaps  you'd  see 
A  Peel  Park  Plant  with  Sutt-on  near  the  Chair. 

Where  H.  H.  H.  told  stories  to  John  Page 
(Not  told  in  pages  of  his  Mammoth  Work), 

And  where  our  loved  O' Conor — priest  and  sage- 
Finds  what  he  needs,  a  kindly  well-filled  Kirk. 

And,  where  too,  young  O'Neill  and  Morgan  B. 

(Not  reckoned  they  in  roll  of  common  men), 
Stayed  oft  to  join  in,  or  to  hear,  and  see, 

The  flow  of  soul,  and  beer,  and  harmony. 

But  to  resume  :   last  Hindshaw  took  his  fling, 
— "  Mac  Alaster," — perfervid,  "  special  Scotch," 

And  fain  would  have  Newbigging  help  him  sing 
Till  Nodal  shook  his  head,  and  showed  his  watch. 

Alas !  one  soul  alone  had  cause  to  grieve 
All  stole  away — 'twas  such  a  paltry  theft — 

When  Greengorse  said  he'd  sing  with  their  kind  leave, 
They  gave  him  leave,  and  took  it,  for  they  left. 
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Such  were  our  pastimes,  such  our  simple  joys, 
When  in  our  Inns  at  ease,  we  talked,  we  sung, 

When  all,  whate'er  their  years,  behaved  like  boys, 
In  those  brave  days  when  this  Old  Club  was  young. 

Mr.   J.   J.    GLEAVE   read  the   concluding  paper   in   which   he 
described  an  excursion  from  Coniston  to  Grasmere. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  1911. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILKER. 

Mr.  ERNEST  MARRIOTT  presented  a  copy  of  his  book  "  Jack 
B.  Yeats,  his  Pictorial  and  Dramatic  Art." 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Sources  of 
Interest  in  Modern  Painting." 

Mr.  C.  T.  T.  BATEMAN  read  some  original  verses  entitled  "A 
Friendly  Apostrophe  to  Winter." 

Mr.  J.  R.  WILLIAMSON  read  a  brief  note  on  Pronunciation. 
He  also  contributed  the  principal  paper,  its  theme  being 
"  Magic  of  Youth." 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  1911. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  proposed  the  health  of  the  President  in 
honour  of  his  Sand  birthday,  and  the  toast  was  warmly 
responded  to.  Mr.  Milner  replied  in  a  few  touching  words,  and 
promised  that  so  long  as  life  remained  to  him  he  would  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  ROBERT  PEEL  read  the  paper  of  the  evening  on  "  The 
Anonymous  in  Music."  It  was  illustrated  by  the  playing  on 
the  piano,  and  the  singing  of  a  number  of  tunes  and  songs,  the 
players  and  singers  being  members  of  the  Club. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  n,  1911.— Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  J.  GLEAVE  presented  a  copy  of  W.  A.  Knight's  "  Dove 
Cottage,  Grasmere,  1800—1900  " ;  Mr.  Wm.  Harrison  gave  a 
copy  of  his  pamphlet  "  Leland's  Itinerary,"  and  Mr.  W.  A.  C. 
Lloyd  presented  a  copy  of  his  volume  entitled  "  The  Return 
from  the  Masque  and  other  Poems." 
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Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  exhibited  and  described  several  letters, 
books,  etc.,  containing  autographs,  or  having  other  interesting 
associations  with  a  number  of  men  and  women  of  note. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  a  review  of  George  Bourne's  "  The 
Bettes worth  Book." 

Mr.  WALTER  EMSLEY  read  the  principal  paper  entitled  "  Told 
in  the  Dukyernut." 


CHRISTMAS  SUPPER. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1911.— The  annual  Christmas  Supper, 
held  on  this  evening  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
brought  the  first  half  of  the  Session  to  an  agreeable  close.  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER  presided,  and  there  was  an  exceptionally 
numerous  gathering  of  members  and  their  friends.  The  custo- 
mary ceremonies  were  observed  with  great  gusto  and  success, 
their  arrangement  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ryder  Boys.  Mr. 
Walter  Emsley  represented  "  Father  Christmas,"  and  he 
introduced  an  original  song  suitable  to  the  occasion.  After 
Supper,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  proposed  the  principal  toast,  "  The 
Club  and  its  President,"  to  which  Mr.  Milner  responded.  The 
toast  of  "  The  Guests  "  was  moved  by  Mr.  A.  H.  M.  Gow,  and 
replied  to  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Riley,  proprietor  of  the  Darwen  News. 
Songs  and  recitations  were  given  at  intervals  during  the 
evening. 

Printed  on  the  back  of  the  programme  were  Mr.  Emsley 's 
song  and  some  original  verses  by  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging. 
These  contributions  are  here  reproduced  :  — 

HERE'S  TO  HIS  HEALTH.* 
(Music  by  J.  H.  BENTLEY.) 

We  meet  once  again  round  the  Yule  log, 

The  box  and  the  holly  are  hung, 
Tho*  Time  may  play  pranks  with  our  features 

We  feel  that  our  hearts  still  are  young. 
Tho'  Fortune— the  jade— may  prove  scurvy, 

And  our  stay  in  this  sphere  be  not  long, 
We'll  think  of  each  friend  as  a  brother, 

And  drink  to  his  health  in  a  song. 

*  Ye  company  will,  upstanding,  repeat  ye  chorus  after  ye  singer  hath 
once  sung  it. 
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CHORUS. 

And  here's  to  his  health,  here's  to  his  health, 
And  here's  to  his  health  in  a  song. 

Tho'  bonds  of  adversity  bind  us 

And  soul  searing  sorrow  come  nigh, 
To-night  shall  be  sacred  to  Friendship, 

Our  bosoms  shall  heave  not  a  sigh, 
The  roof  trees  shall  ring  with  our  laughter, 

For  gladness  is  surely  not  wrong, 
So  fill  to  the  brim  to  our  Chairman, 

And  drink  to  his  health  in  a  song. 

CHORUS. 

And  here's  to  his  health,  here's  to  his  health, 
And  here's  to  his  health  in  a  song. 

Ye  minstrels  go  on  with  your  revels, 

Let  fancy  and  jest  hold  the  sway, 
We'll  fling  to  the  winds  all  our  sadness, 

And  drive  care  and  trouble  away. 
The  mart  and  like  things  are  all  banish'd, 

And  all  thoughts  and  longings  for  pelf, 
So  as  loud  as  you  can,  and  upstanding, 

Just  drink  a  good  health  to  yourself. 

CHORUS. 

And  here's  to  myself,  here's  to  myself, 
And  here's  to  myself  in  a  song. 

WALTER  EMSLEY. 


JOVIAL  CHRISTMAS. 

Comes  jolly  Yule-tide  once  again 

With  "  Father  Christmas."     In  his  motley  train 

A  wealth  of  joyous  fancies  waits  on  him, 
Be  banished  sadness — therein  is  madness, 
Therefore,  let  all  with  gladness 

Hold  high  festival — all  ye  co-mates  of  him. 
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Bring  in  the  Boar's  Head, 

The  Loving  Cup,  the  Wassail  Bowl, 
By  the  Mummers  led  : 

First,  the  Master  of  the  Revels— strong  of  chest,  sturdy  of  limb, 
Never  a  Wassailer  equals  him. 

That  frolic  soul 
The  Jester,  with  his  cap  and  bells ; 

The  hooded  Friar,  the  Town  Crier,  the  Vintner  but  his  kegs. 
And  high  the  music  swells 

Of  the  Usher  and  his  Chorus,  and  Corydon  with  his  flute, 

And  Strephon  with  his  lute, 

And  the  Fiddler  with  his  ell-long  legs. 

Here  the  guests   all — 
Lean,  fat,  short,  and  tall— 

Grace  the  gay  festive  board, 

With  many  a  dainty  stored. 

There  sits  King  Coryphaeus,  whose  bright  smile 
Doth  dolour  chase  and  every  carking  care  beguile. 

Caput  apri  defero, 

Reddens  laudes  Domino, 
I  pray  you  all  sing  merrily, 

Quot  estis  in  conmmo. 

THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

The  Manchester  City  News  of  December  23,  1911,  contained 
the  following  report  of  the  proceedings  : — 

CHRISTMAS   REVELS. 
LITERARY  CLUB  SUPPER. 

It  has  been  my  habit  for  many  years  now  to  make  my  first 
place  of  call  in  Manchester  the  Grand  Hotel.  Here  I  find  such 
jollity  among  the  members  of  the  Literary  Club  when  they  sit 
down  to  their  Christmas  supper  that  I  am  put  into  the  best  of 
spirits  for  the  festive  season.  So,  on  Monday  evening  last,  I 
turned  up  in  good  time  at  the  hostel,  but  I  had  to  wait  a  while 
before  I  was  allowed  to  enter  the  large  hall  in  which  the 
revellers  were  assembled.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  I  am 
regarded  with  so  much  affection  that  they  insist  upon  announc- 
ing my  arrival  with  much  genial  ceremonial.  First  a  jovial 
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man  in  flowing  robe,  whom  they  called  the  Master  of  the  Revels, 
marched  into  the  hall  and  cried  :  — 

Masters,  all  Hail ;  The  guisers  are  at  hand 
Waiting  your  worships'  favour  and  command ; 
An  old-time  lordly  dish  they  would  bring  in 
And  in  its  praise  an  ancient  carol  sing. 

The  Chief  of  the  Feast,  in  response,  said  :  — 


Speed  thee,  fair  sir,  and  bid  their  presence  here, 
Both  dish  and  song  give  promise  of  good  cheer. 

Away  went  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  to  return  in  a  few 
moments  with  a  company  of  courtiers,  singers,  and  minstrels 
clothed  in  quaint  and  picturesque  garb  such  as  my  ancestors 
were  wont  to  wear  hundreds  of  years  ago.  I  know  this  is  so 
because  the  ghosts  of  Christmases  past  have  told  me.  Occupy- 
ing a  place  of  honour  in  the  throng  was  a  great  boar's  head, 
and  as  this  was  borne  aloft  one  described  as  the  Usher  sang  the 
old  carol  "  Caput  Apri  defero,"  the  chorus  of  which  was  joined 
in  with  fervour.  By  and  by  came  my  turn  to  appear.  In 
joyous  verse  the  Master  of  the  Revels  proclaimed  my  approach, 
and  a  jester  skipped  forward  and  sang  rapturously  of  my 
virtues.  Then  my  courtiers  and  minstrels  giving  voice  and 
tune  to  "  The  First  No  well,"  pressed  me  forward,  not  that  I 
needed  pressing,  into  the  hall.  The  cheers  which  greeted  me 
made  me  blush,  but  the  Chief  of  the  Feast  spoke  so  kindly  to 
me  that  I  soon  felt  at  ease.  Knowing  that  what  he  said  was 
addressed  not  only  to  me,  the  spirit  of  Christmas  present,  but 
to  the  spirits  of  Christmases  past,  you  will  not  think  it 
immodest  of  me  to  quote  you  some  of  the  lines.  Here  they  are  : 

All  hail !  Good  Christmas,  hoary  Father,  hail ! 
Here,  once  again,  thy  welcome  shall  not  fail ; 
Still,  as  of  old,  thy  visage  mantles  warm, 
And  still  unbent  we  see  thy  stalwart  form. 
Green  on  thy  brows  remains  the  laurel  band, 
Nor  hast  thou  shattered  yet  thy  wizard  wand; 
The  fires  of  youth  burn  through  thy  frosty  years, 
And  only  laughter  wets  thy  cheeks  with  tears. 
Such  as  thou  wert  in  ages  past  away, 
Brave  and  unchanged  thou  standest  here  to-day. 

In  becoming  verse  I  acknowledged  the  address  of  welcome, 
and  catching  up  a  tankard  sang  them  a  song  which  I  had 
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written  specially  for  the  occasion.    Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
hear  a  verse  of  it,  so  here  goes  : — 

We  meet  once  again  round  the  Yule  log, 

The  box  and  the  holly  are  hung. 
Tho'  time  may  play  pranks  with  our  features 

We  feel  that  our  hearts  still  are  young. 
Tho'  Fortune — the  jade — may  prove  scurvy, 

And  our  stay  in  this  sphere  be  not  long, 
We'll  think  of  each  friend  as  a  brother, 

And  drink  to  his  health  in  a  song. 

There  was  a  chorus  to  the  song,  and  it  did  my  heart  good 
to  hear  it  sung  so  lustily.  As  soon  as  my  vocal  effort  was 
finished,  the  Usher  gave  that  rousing  song  "A  Jolly  Wassail 
Bowl."  Everyone  present  joined  in  the  refrain  and  shouted 
"  Wassail !  "  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  waved  tankards 
and  tumblers.  We  were  all  in  great  spirits.  Presently  my 
followers  and  I  departed,  singing  "  No  well,  No  well,"  but  not 
for  long.  Stealthily  we  made  our  way  through  the  corridors  of 
the  hostel  and  into  the  gallery  overlooking  the  hall,  and, 
unobserved,  gathered  about  the  big  Christmas  tree  and  startled 
the  company  below  by  three  tumultuous  shouts  of  "  Wassail." 
Coming  down  from  the  gallery  we  rejoined  the  company  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  listening  to  songs,  humorous 
recitations,  and  short,  kindly  speeches,  and  wound  up  by 
clasping  each  other's  hands  and  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 
It  was  a  memorable  evening,  and  when  next  Christmas  comes 
round  may  my  frosty  beard  melt  if  I'm  not  there. 

FATHER  CHRISTMAS. 

The  Chief  of  the  Feast  was,  of  course,  the  venerable  president 
of  the  club  (Mr.  George  Milner).  Father  Christmas  was  pour- 
trayed  to  the  life  by  Mr.  Walter  Emsley,  while  Mr.  Ryder  Boys 
made  an  ideal  Master  of  the  Revels.  Mr.  Willie  Stark  proved 
to  be  a  sprightly  jester,  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland  a  noble  chief  cook, 
and  Mr.  T.  Derby  a  courtly  usher.  The  songs,  all  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  were  sung  by  Messrs.  Ritchie,  Willie  Stark, 
William  Wright,  and  Joseph  Hurst,  the  accompanist  on  the 
piano  being  Mr.  James  Lowe.  Humorous  recitations  were 
given  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Roe. 

Among  the  toasts  honoured  during  the  evening  was  that  of 
"  The  Manchester  Literary  Club  and  its  President."  In  pro- 
posing this,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  reminded  the  company  that  it 
was  thirty-six  years  since  he  joined  the  club,  his  sponsor  being 
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George  Milner,  their  venerable  president.  Though,  during  all 
the  years  that  had  passed  since  then,  he  had  been  more  or  less 
a  tongue-tied  member  he  had  been  an  excellent  listener,  and 
had  appreciated  as  keenly  as  anyone  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  his  fellow-members.  The  many  hours  he  had  spent  in  the 
company  of  his  fellow-members  had  not  only  been  delightful, 
but  had  left  with  him  memories  which  were  a  source  of  recur- 
ring pleasure.  He  claimed  that  the  Club  had  quite  justified  its 
existence.  In  its  early  years  it  rendered  a  good  deal  of  service 
to  philology  by  recalling  the  fast-dying  dialect  of  the  district. 
Their  president  and  Mr.  Nodal,  they  would  remember,  were 
the  authors  of  a  magnificent  dictionary  of  Lancashire  dialect. 
The  Club  had  recognised  whatever  was  valuable  or  interesting 
in  local  literature ;  it  had  produced  poets,  wits,  and  humourists ; 
it  had  surveyed  with  critical  eye  nearly  the  whole  realm  of 
literature,  and  generally  it  had  fostered  a  literary  spirit  among 
this  community  which  was  so  often  talked  about  as  being  a 
commercial  community.  Under  the  guidance  of  its  president  it 
had  always  inculcated  a  high  standard  of  literary  execution 
among  its  members.  Turning  to  the  president,  Mr.  Sutton 
observed  that  if  John  Nodal  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Club's 
prosperity,  George  Milner  had  continued  the  good  work  and 
raised  a  stately  structure.  Mr.  Milner's  life  interests  might 
seem  to  them  to  have  been  centred  in  the  club,  yet  they  knew 
that  his  sympathies  had  been  much  larger,  and  that  his  public 
services  had  been  recognised  by  the  conferment  upon  him  of 
the  freedom  of  the  city. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm  and  the  singing  of 
"  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow."  Mr.  Milner,  in  reply,  said 
that  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  better  Club  of  the  kind  in 
England.  It  was  originally  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  Club 
founded  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that  idea  had  ruled  to  a  very  large 
extent  throughout  the  whole  of  its  existence.  They  had 
endeavoured  to  make  it  a  two-fold  institution — first,  a  place 
where  literature  should  be  studied  carefully,  thoroughly,  and 
effectively,  and  discussed  freely,  and  second,  a  place  where  all 
should  be  friendly  to  each  other;  not  mere  strangers  gathered 
from  the  streets,  but  men  who  would  be  boon  companions  with 
their  fellow-members.  It  had  been  a  very  happy  thing  for  him 
that  he  joined  the  Literary  Club.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
Club,  along  with  his  dear  friend  John  Mortimer,  forty  years 
ago,  and  John  Nodal  proposed  them  both  for  membership.  In 
those  days  the  Club  met  at  the  Mitre,  and  when  they  became 
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members  they  thought  they  had  got  into  an  enchanted  land. 
There  were  men  in  those  days  who  used  very  strong  language 
to  each  other,  and  it  was  not  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
that  they  got  rid  of  it.  Reference  had  been  made  to  his  age, 
but,  remarked  Mr.  Milner,  amid  laughter,  "  I  don't  care  how  old 
you  say  I  am.  I  have  no  vanity  on  that  account."  He  smilingly 
add«d  that  though  he  was  somewhat  hard  of  hearing,  and  that 
his  eyes  were  not  so  good  as  they  might  be,  his  general  health 
was  exceedingly  good,  and  wound  up  by  quoting  those  lines 
from  "  Chevy  Chase,"  which  described  how  a  certain  knight 

When  his  legs  were  smitten  off 
Fought   upon   his   stumps. 

The  courageous  spirit  which  this  sally  displayed  evoked  loud 
cheers. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1912. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  L.  BARNES  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Fete  des 
Vignerons  at  Vevey." 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  exhibited  copies  of  the  following  books  : 
"Poems,"  by  John  Kennedy  of  Kilmarnock ;  Wm.  Da  vis's 
-"  Olio  ";  "  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  of  Poets  ";  and  Tennyson's 
"  Maud,"  ist  edition,  and  made  an  interesting  little  speech  on 
each  book. 

Mr.  J.  J.  GLEAVE  read  a  note  on  R.  L.  vStevenson's  first 
published  book  "  The  Pentland  Rising,"  and  presented  to  the 
Club  a  copy  of  the  recent  reprint  of  the  brochure. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Petrarch,  and  read 
a  short  descriptive  paper  thereof,  and  presenting  a  view  of  the 
life  and  literary  work  of  the  poet. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The 
Writings  of  Petrarch." 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  15,  1912.— The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  P.  S.  MINOR  read  the  following  paper  :  — 

SOME  WALKS  ABROAD  IN  1910. 

The  Vocalist,  the  Electrical  Engineer,  the  Advocate  and  the 
Yarn  Agent  decided  to  start  for  Switzerland  a  week  before  I 
could  go.  They  pointed  out  to  me,  however,  that  they  were 
taking  their  first  week  at  Zinal  and  would  arrive  at  Zermatt 
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about  the  time  that  I  should  get  there.  They  also  told  me 
that  Corner  Gorge  Villa  run  by  two  English  ladies  was  better 
managed  and  gave  greater  comfort  to  visitors  than  any  hotel 
in  the  world  and  that  the  mountains  round  Zermatt  were  the 
most  attractive  in  the  universe.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  I  agreed  to  join  the  party  though  when  I  was  allowed  a 
sight  of  the  programme  of  the  illustrious  four  and  discovered 
that  it  worked  out  at  an  average  of  one  peak  per  day  there 
seemed  to  be  some  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  my  con- 
nection with  the  earlier  visitors  would  not  be  confined  to  an 
intimacy  with  them  at  the  Villa  and  possibly  in  the  beer 
gardens  of  Zermatt. 

I  have  tried  both  the  morning  and  night  boats  across  the 
Channel  and  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  latter.  The  com- 
parative darkness  which  hides  the  waves  does  something  to 
postpone  or  even  altogether  to  evade  the  unpleasantness  of  sea 
sickness,  and  if  notwithstanding  this  one's  feelings  are  over- 
wrought one  can  in  the  darkness  avoid  the  misplaced  sympathy 
and  egotistical  self-righteousness  of  those  who  do  not  suffer. 

Another  reason  for  the  night  start  is  that  the  country  between 
the  northern  coast  and  Paris  is  not  of  such  interest  as  that 
through  which  the  train  passes  between  Paris  and  the  destina- 
tion in  the  Rhone  valley.  One  arrives  at  Paris  shortly  after 
daybreak  having  missed  very  little  except  sleep.  The  journey 
next  day  is  after  the  first  three  hours  or  so  through  beautiful 
hill  scenery,  and  the  train  reaches  Sierre  in  time  to  get  to  bed 
early  enough  to  make  up  for  the  lost  rest. 

The  places  in  the  Rhone  Valley  are  picturesque  enough  but 
are  only  the  outer  courts  of  the  true  mountain  valleys,  and  if 
bound  for  Zermatt  the  remaining  train  journey  is  short. 

My  arrival  at  Zermatt  created  some  little  sensation.  Drawn 
up  on  the  platform  standing  at  attention  were  a  row  of  men  in 
uniforms  and  lace  caps.  Passing  down  the  line  I  selected  the 
man  the  design  on  whose  cap  pleased  me  the  best  and  gave  my 
luggage  in  charge  to  him  and  his  satellite.  Then  two  men  in 
picturesque  Swiss  costume  greeted  me  with  handshaking  and 
a  procession  was  formed  up  the  village  in  the  following  order  : 

First  :   The  author  with  his  Iceaxe ; 

Second  :  The  author's  guides ; 

Third  :   The  porters  from  Corner  Gorge  Villa, 
and  proceeded  through  the  crowded  main  street  and  along  the 
mule  path  to  our  destination. 

On  arrival  at  the  Villa  I  found  only  the  vocalist  and  enquired 
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after  the  three  experts  and  heard  a  somewhat  sad  tale.  The 
programme  had  been  carried  out  to  the  full  only  up  to  the 
second  day  after  arrival  at  Zinal.  The  start  from  Manchester, 
the  journey  in  the  train,  the  boat  journeys,  the  hiring  of  mules 
for  baggage,  and  even  the  first  two  mountains  had  been  success- 
fully carried  through,  but  then  the  weather  clerk  interfered, 
and  after  three  days  in  the  hut  above  Zinal  watching  such 
effects  of  cloud  as  could  be  seen  within  the  limits  allowed  by 
the  clouds  themselves  of  say  30  yards  from  the  hut  the  party 
had  abandoned  the  rest  of  the  first  week's  programme  and  even 
a  snow  pass  to  Zermatt,  had  tramped  resignedly  round  the 
valley  from  Zinal  and  taken  the  train  to  Zermatt.  Then  the 
weather  changed,  and  in  order  not  to  miss  any  more  programme 
they  had  started  an  hour  before  for  the  mountain  hotel  from 
which  it  is  usual  to  ascend  the  Rimpfischhorn. 

I  hesitated  about  following  them  but  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  little  practice  among  the  lower  mountains  was 
desirable  before  tackling  a  13,000  footer. 

The  schoolmaster  met  me  at  the  Villa  as  I  had  arranged  with 
him  to  tie  on  to  my  rope.  He  was  a  noted  rock-climber  (having 
even  attained  the  distinction  of  christening  the  schoolmaster's 
gully  by  being  the  leader  of  the  first  party  to  ascend  it),  but 
he  had  no  experience  of  Swiss  snow  mountains  and  he  agreed 
with  me  that  the  Unter-gabelhorn  would  be  enough  for  our 
first  day  and  that  we  should  ascend  it  direct  from  Zermatt  the 
following  day. 

The  mountain  is  about  6000  feet  above  the  valley  and  seemed 
to  me  quite  enough  if  not  too  much  for  a  start,  but  we  hoped 
the  snow  would  be  in  good  order,  and  we  knew  that  even  in  a 
bad  season  there  could  not  be  much  snow  work  in  August  on  a 
hill  under  12,000  feet.  The  climb  went  well;  there  was  rather 
more  snow  and  it  was  looser  than  was  expected,  but  the  rocks 
when  we  reached  the  ridge  were  easy  and  we  were  quite  satisfied 
with  our  day,  and  for  once  in  a  way  got  back  to  our  hotel  in 
time  for  dinner. 

But  not  so  the  other  party.  The  vocalist  (being  a  lady)  had 
decided  on  the  advice  of  the  guides  that  the  climb  would  be 
very  difficult  in  new  snow  and  had  not  joined  the  party  but 
expected  her  husband  and  her  friends  back  about  5  o'clock, 
and  was  I  think  a  little  relieved  when  they  did  arrive  between 
8  and  9. 

They  had  been  in  the  midst  of  adventures.  The  climb  from 
the  Adler  pass  to  the  top  is  never  I  should  think  easy  but  in 
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new  snow  it  had  been  very  difficult.  A  guideless  party  of  two 
men  and  a  lady  (German)  followed  my  friends  up  and  when 
near  the  top  the  leader  slipped,  pulled  his  wife  out  of  the 
snow  steps,  and  began  a  glissade  which  would  if  not  checked 
have  ended  some  2,000  feet  or  more  below  on  the  glacier.  For- 
tunately the  rope  caught  round  an  exposed  rock  and  the  leader 
and  his  wife  were  pulled  up  on  one  side  of  the  rock  while  the 
last  man  hung  by  the  rope  on  the  other  side. 

Whether  they  could  have  saved  themselves  seems  doubtful, 
but  two  of  the  guides  of  my  friends  went  down  to  their  help 
and  effected  a  rescue  while  the  third  guide  who  had  first 
reached  the  summit  proceeded  with  the  three  of  them  to  Zermatt 
as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  rescue  had  been  successfully 
accomplished. 

The  weather  continued  to  be  not  satisfactory,  high 
mountains  were  for  a  few  days  out  of  the  question,  and  after  a 
day  of  mixed  weather  on  the  Unter  Rothhorn  we  took  advantage 
of  the  first  really  fine  day  to  go  over  the  Breuilljoch  to  Italy. 
This  is  only  a  little  higher  than  the  Theodul  pass  but  is 
incomparably  more  picturesque,  as  it  is  close  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Matterhorn  and  contains  a  quite  interesting  snow  couloir 
and  some  rocks  near  the  summit.  It  \vas  a  beautiful  day  and 
when  we  reached  the  Italian  side  we  had  a  most  wonderful  view 
of  the  precipices  of  the  Cervin,  the  snow  on  which  (loosened 
by  the  sun)  kept  falling  in  practically  continuous  avalanches 
all  the  time  that  we  were  watching.  We  glissaded  down  the 
snow  slopes,  and  when  stepping  off  the  glacier  we  found  grow- 
ing at  the  very  edge  of  the  snow  a  gentian  of  a  colour  almost 
inconceivably  fine.  I  believe  that  the  botanists'  explanation 
of  the  wonderful  colouring  of  the  Alpine  flowers  is  that  it  is 
necessary  for  their  survival  that  they  should  be  specially  con- 
spicuous at  heights  where  insects  are  few.  But  I  think  that 
some  of  the  colouring  we  saw  that  afternoon  was  due  to  the 
eyes  of  the  observers.  We  had  been  on  snow  for  some  four 
or  five  hours  accustomed  mainly  to  whiteness  and  it  seems 
natural  that  the  flowers  when  seen  should  appear  more  brilliant 
even  than  they  really  were.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  but  it  seems 
probable  that  Alpine  floral  colouring  appears  more  glowing 
when  seen  on  coming  down  after  a  snow  trudge  than  it  does 
when  seen  on  the  way  up. 

We  remained  about  an  hour  lying  on  the  hillside  and 
watched  the  passing  of  a  balloon  drifting  from  Switzerland  to 
Italy  some  thousands  of  feet  above  the  Dent  D 'Kerens,  and  we 
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speculated  on  the  rash  daring  of  aeronauts  and  the  immensely 
safer  sport  of  mountain  climbing.  Then  we  went  down  to 
Breuill. 

At  the  hotel  we  had  time  before  dinner  to  watch  a  game  at 
bowls  between  an  Italian  priest  and  one  of  his  flock.  It  was 
played  on  an  uneven  gravel  yard  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  gave 
us  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
Italian  language. 

We  found  that  if  in  Italy  anyone  wished  to  point  out  to  that 
inanimate  object,  the  bowl,  that  it  should  use  its  bias  to  go 
over  left  or  right  slowly  or  more  quickly  to  avoid  cannoning 
against  its  opposed  bowl  or  generally  to  do  its  duty,  all  that 
and  a  great  deal  more  could  be  expressed  by  the  word  Madonna, 
while  a  word  evidently  expressing  an  Italian  negation  would 
come  out  with  inflections,  which  shewed  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  member  of  the  flock  that  it  was  unfair  on  the  part  of  the 
priest  to  assert  his  priestly  authority  to  influence  the  course 
of  the  game. 

But  if  the  spells  did  not  work,  if  the  bowl  would  not  do  as 
requested,  if  it  took  its  course  further  and  further  away  from 
the  jack,  then  the  feelings  of  the  bowler  manifold  though  they 
were  could  all  be  expressed  in  the  utterance  Diavolo. 

We  came  back  the  next  day  by  the  Theodul  pass,  lunching 
in  the  hut,  and  the  engineer,  the  schoolmaster  and  I  took  the 
Theodulhorn  from  the  pass  joining  the  others  at  the  Gandegg 
hut  and  so  down  to  Zermatt. 

The  yarn  agent  had  then  to  go  back  to  England,  and  the 
schoolmaster  and  I  wished  to  do  the  Rimpfischhorn,  so  leaving 
our  other  friends  to  attain  other  heights  we  went  up  to  the 
Fluh  Alp  Hotel  to  sleep.  From  here  we  made  our  way  up  to 
the  top  of  the  Adler  pass  and  proceeded  up  the  rocks  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  The  way  up  from  the  Adler  had  I 
think  slightly  improved  since  our  friends  had  been  there. 
There  was  less  snow  but  the  rocks  were  badly  glazed  with  ice, 
and  we  were  thankful  to  get  to  the  summit  just  before  a 
blizzard  broke  on  us.  We  did  not  stop  for  a  view  but  made  our 
way  down  the  arete  and  were  glad  enough  after  about  half  an 
hour  to  get  below  the  ridge  and  be  in  some  measure  sheltered 
from  the  hail.  I  have  been  in  a  worse  gale  on  Micklefell  but 
not  much,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  us  that  the  Rimpfischhorn 
has  an  easy  way  down  as  rock-climbing  would  have  been 
impossible,  and  we  should  have  had  to  wait  shivering  for  an 
hour  or  so  had  we  been  still  below  the  top. 
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Then  for  the  second  time  we  tried  the  Matterhorn.  In  1909 
we  reached  the  hut  and  after  waiting  two  hours  for  the  snow 
to  cease  we  returned  the  same  evening  to  Zermatt.  In  1910  we 
again  reached  the  hut.  At  7  p.m.  a  party  of  three  entered  the 
hut  on  the  way  down  and  gave  us  the  news.  Four  parties  had 
set  off  for  the  top  that  morning;  our  informants  were  the  first 
to  descend — they  had  taken  five  hours  up — and  the  slabs  were 
so  dangerous  they  had  taken  about  ten  hours  down.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  next  party  arrived,  and  the  remaining  two 
parties  had  to  remain  all  night  above  the  slabs  waiting  for  the 
snow  on  them  to  freeze,  and  starting  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough  to  see  to  cut  new  steps  in  the  freshly  frozen  ice  and 
snow. 

This  was  not  very  encouraging  but  the  weather  was  still  fine 
and  we  retired  to  rest  in  the  uncomfortable  bunks.  At  2  a.m. 
it  was  snowing  and  the  guides  did  not  call  us,  and  the  next 
morning  we  sorrowfully  wended  our  way  downwards. 

We  next  tried  the  Rothhorn  and  got  within  500  feet  of  the 
top,  but  at  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  cross  some  slabs  and 
these  were  iced  with  thawing  snow  on  the  top  and  were  so 
dangerous  that  the  guide  warned  us  off  saying  that  if  we  went 
on  it  was  four  chances  to  one  that  we  should  descend  4000  feet 
into  the  Zinal  Valley  in  a  few  seconds.  We  found  on  our 
return  that  progress  was  very  slow,  the  snow  ridges  being  loose 
and  we  had  to  move  very  carefully  one  at  a  time.  Altogether 
we  were  rejoiced  at  being  able  to  get  to  Gorner  Gorge  the  same 
evening. 

The  schoolmaster  and  I  determined  we  would  do  some  peaks,  and 
if  difficult  ones  would  not  be  possible  we  would  try  easy  ones,  so 
two  days  later  we  went  up  the  Breithorn  and  the  Klein  Matter- 
horn.  Both  are  easy  snow  peaks,  but  the  Breithorn  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  view  points  in  the  Alps,  and  this  is  I  think 
correct.  From  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Tyrol,  and  from  the  Oberland 
to  Monte  Viso  and  the  near  view  of  the  Monte  Rosa  group 
make  up  something  worth  seeing. 

The  advocate  we  found  on  our  return  had  gone  to  the  Trift 
Hotel  intent  on  the  Rothhorn.  A  day  later  my  guides  and  I 
met  him.  He  had  safely  attained  the  summit.  His  success 
was  mainly  due  to  his  having  started  an  hour  before  we  did 
and  to  his  being  able  to  save  another  hour  or  two  with  his 
extra  speed  on  the  way  up  so  that  he  reached  the  slabs  before 
the  sun  shone  on  them  and  thawed  out  the  snow.  We  offered 
our  best  congratulations  and  promised  him  beer  and  maras- 
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chino  at  our  next  meeting,  and  went  on  to  the  Trift  Hotel. 
The  schoolmaster  had  left  me  to  climb  the  Dent  Blanche  with 
two  expert  friends,  guideless,  so  I  climbed  alone  with  my 
guides  up  the  Wellenkuppe  and  the  Trifthorn,  both  of  them 
comparatively  safe  peaks  even  with  new  snow,  but  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  finest  rock  ridge  climbs  up  and  face  climbs 
down  that  I  have  done  in  the  Alps,  the  near  view  in  each  case 
of  the  Obergabelhorn  and  Rothhorn  precipices  being  magnifi- 
cent. 

And  then  our  holiday  came  to  an  end.  How  last  year  we 
retrieved  our  losses  and  climbed  the  Rothhorn  and  Matterhorn 
and  added  to  them  other  peaks  may  possibly  be  read  in  the 
Rucksack  Club  Journal  when  it  is  published,  but  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  our  walks  abroad  in  1910. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  the  principal  paper  entitled 
"  Memories,"  Part  3. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1912. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  took  the 
chair. 
Mr.  J.  H.  HOBBINS  read  the  paper  which  here  followeth  :  — 

SOME  NOCTURNAL  RAMBLES. 

During  a  more  or  less  uneventful  career  it  has,  sometimes  by 
design,  sometimes  by  accident,  fallen  to  my  lot  to  take  odd 
walks  abroad  when  most  folk,  especially  if  they  happened  to 
be  honest  folk,  were  abed.  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  any  virtue  or 
distinction  on  this  account.  I  merely  state  the  fact  for  what  it 
is  worth.  I  have  no  wish  to  proclaim  the  superior  advantage 
of  night  walking  as  compared  with  the  same  form  of  exercise 
taken  during  the  day — my  object,  so  far  as  I  have  any  object 
at  all,  is  not  of  a  missionary  character.  I  am  quite  alive  to  the 
fact  that  whilst  for  those  whose  occupations  are  best  followed 
in  the  silent  and  somnolent  hours,  night  walking  may  have  its 
attractions  : — there  are  limits  to  its  possibilities  for  purposes 
of  recreation  :  and  if,  therefore,  I  seem  to  suggest  that  nocturnal 
rambling  possesses  certain  distinctive  charms ;  may  under 
certain  conditions  offer  some  advantages ;  and  occasionally 
provides  an  illusion  that  one  is  out  for  adventure,  it  will  be 
understood  that  I  am  merely  indicating  my  own  personal 
feelings  in  the  case.  When,  or  why  I  first  rambled  abroad  in 
the  nighttime  is  a  problem  whose  solution  is  lost  in  the  mists 
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of  antiquity.  So  early  did  I  begin,  and  so  easily  drop  into  the 
habit  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  some  day  when 
the  Herald  Office  traces  my  pedigree  that  I  come  of  stock, 
distinguished,  and  now,  alas,  almost  extinguished,  on  account 
of  its  predatory  predilections. 

During  the  past  few  years  circumstances  have  thrown  many 
opportunities  in  my  way  for  night  rambling,  for  during  the 
summer  months  my  family  has  taken  up  its  quarters  in  an  old 
world  Peakland  village  which,  as  the  crow  should,  but  never 
does,  fly,  is  some  twenty-six  miles  from  my  winter  quarters. 
The  nearest  way  by  road  is  roughly  thirty  miles  and  this  may 
be  increased  by  sundry  variations  to  anything.  Starting  from 
the  Cheshire  end  at  a  reasonable  hour  at  night — say  ten-thirty, 
one  is  able  to  reach  the  other  end  in  comfort  by  breakfast  time. 

Breakfast  time  is  a  mere  convention  to  meet  the  convenience 
and  settled  habits  of  one's  family  on  these  occasions  :  for  there 
is  always  a  probability  that  we  have  partaken  of  one  or  two 
breakfasts  on  the  way.  Let  me  assume  that  you  are  with  me ; 
and  that,  having  stuffed  a  few  requisites  into  the  rucksack,  we 
are  ready  to  start.  The  night  is  just  one  that  we  would  order,  if 
we  could,  for  the  purpose.  A  glorious  full  moon  sails  in  serene 
splendour  through  a  cloudless  sky.  There  is  a  soft  breeze,  just 
enough  to  keep  one  comfortable  whilst  threading  the  upland 
valley,  as  we  leave  the  mills  and  cottages  of  Bollington  behind 
us  :  yet  generous  enough  to  allow  of  our  resting  on  the  heights  : 
what  time  we  take  a  pipe  and  enjoy  the  dim  shadowy  landscape 
surrounding  us. 

Our  next  objective  is  Jen j in  Chapel,  and  here,  after  one  or 
two  false  scents,  one  of  which  lands  us  in  a  maze  of  farm 
buildings,  we  arrive  at  one-thirty  a.m.  The  queer,  lonely 
building  has  a  lost  forlorn  look  about  it,  from  what  we  can  see 
of  it  in  the  now  uncertain  light ;  and  the  melancholy  hoot  of 
an  owl  falls  with  an  eerie  sound  upon  the  ear. 

We  must  now  strike  up  to  the  bit  of  moorland  that  skirts  the 
Taxal  Woods ;  and  as  we  rise  our  view  of  the  night  sky  is 
somewhat  obstructed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  :  but  in  a  very 
short  time  we  come  suddenly  upon  the  sky  line  and  one  celestial 
object  is  so  magnificent  as  to  bring  us  up  suddenly.  The  first 
hint  of  dawn  is  coming ;  and  the  great  constellations  are  rapidly 
paling;  but  Venus  remains:  solitary  and  supreme.  The  air 
has  now  a  keen  nip  in  it,  and  we  are  glad  to  increase  the  pace 
on  to  the  woods,  and  then  down  into  the  valley. 

For  quiet  simple  beauty  I  know  of  no  spot  that  can  surpass 
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the  little  view  down  the  stream  under  Goyt's  Bridge.  Here  at 
three  on  this  July  morning  there  is  a  chaste  freshness  about 
the  picture  which  accentuates  its  charms.  Here  also  at  three 
on  this  July  morning,  as  we  have  covered  just  half  our  journey, 
time  and  circumstance  seem  favourable  for  a  brief  rest  and 
some  refreshment.  The  kettle  is  filled  at  the  stream,  a  sheltered 
corner  is  found  for  the  spirit  stove  :  and  then  we  proceed  to 
unburden  the  rucksack  :  which,  as  we  resume  our  journey  half 
an  hour  later,  looks  wofully  attenuated. 

Another  hour  or  so  brings  us  to  Fairfield  Common,  and  as 
the  sun  is  by  this  time  well  up  we  are  tempted  to  make  a  brief 
halt  and  take  another  pipe.  The  night  is  now  indisputably 
past.  The  full  flood  of  sunlight  is  thrown  over  the  land.  The 
air  pulsates  with  song,  and  the  buzz  of  insect  life.  And  though 
no  monster  peaks  are  here  to  thrill  and  overpower,  there  is  a 
restful,  sedate  air  about  these  upland  meadows  which  is 
eminently  satisfying;  whilst  even  the  barren  limestone  is 
touched  with  a  glory  that  is  the  more  pronounced  because  it  is 
rare  and  transitory. 

Memory  cannot,  like  the  sundial  which  proudly  boasts  that 
it  records  only  the  pleasant  hours,  lie  dormant  whilst  the  hours 
that  are  not  pleasant  pass  away.  Yet  even  the  hours  that  are 
not  pleasant  may  provide  material  for  reflection  :  and  I  can 
recommend  a  long  walk  through  a  deserted  country  on  a  dark, 
wet,  windy  night  to  anyone  who  hungers  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  into  a  serious,  introspective  mood. 

My  mind  wanders  back  to  a  Christmas  Eve  of  some  few 
years  ago.  On  this  particular  occasion  circumstances  decreed 
that  I  should  journey  by  a  late  train  to  a  station  some  dozen 
miles  from  my  Peakland  cottage  whither  wife  and  children  had 
already  departed ;  and  which,  all  going  well  I  should  reach  at 
about  two-thirty  a.m.  on  Christmas  Day.  Visions  of  hard, 
frosty  roads ;  of  snow-covered  hill  paths  crossed  my  mind,  and 
imagination  was  quickened  with  the  thought  that  I  should  be 
just  in  time  to  act  as  the  deputy  of  Santa  Claus.  Misfortune 
dogged  my  footsteps  from  the  start.  The  train  that  should 
have  taken  me  half  way  on  my  journey  did  not  run  on  Thurs- 
days or  Tuesdays,  or  which  ever  day  of  the  week  Christmas 
Eve  happened  to  fall  upon  in  this  particular  year.  I  should 
have  found  that  out  in  good  time  had  I  taken  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  a  certain  insignificant  letter  in  the  margin  of  the  time 
table.  However,  at  eleven  p.m.  I  was,  in  point  of  time,  one 
hour,  and  in  point  of  distance,  two  or  three  miles  to  the  bad, 
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reckoning  from  what  I  should  have  had  before  me  had  I  ignored 
the  railway  from  the  start.  The  night  was  not  one  of  the  best 
for  a  thirty  mile  tramp,  and  I  turned  out  of  that  dismal  wayside 
station,  and  away  from  that  unsympathetic  porter,  with  hazy 
notions  of  what  to  do  next. 

Throughout  the  day  that  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  rain 
and  sleet  and  snap  of  frost  had  alternated ;  and  now  a  persistent 
drizzle  was  setting  in.  By  a  piece  of  good  luck,  and,  what  was 
more  to  the  purpose,  a  belated  last  train  from  town  I  got  back 
home  again— my  Cheshire  home  I  mean— and  at  once  held  a 
consultation  with  my  bicycle.  "The  air  is  not  inviting;  and 
those  wretched  roads  are  not  fit  for  a  brewer's  dray  let  alone 
a  delicate  thing  like  me."  The  old  machine  seemed  to  say 
"  however,  if  you  want  to  put  on  my  good  nature  take  me  out— 
I've  nothing  further  to  say  in  the  matter."  I  patted  the  saddle, 
spoke  cheerfully  to  the  old  thing  of  what  jolly  times  we'd 
always  had  when  we  were  out  together  and  away  we  went. 
But,  like  some  other  foolish  mortals  that  I  seem  to  have  heard 
about  I  failed  to  trim  my  lamp  before  starting ;  and  this  mistake 
was  almost  my  undoing.  It  was  a  patent  lamp.  One  of  those 
that  generates  and  burns  its  own  gas — when  it  isn't  feeling  out 
of  condition.  Something  had  gone  amiss  with  its  liver — or  at 
any  rate  its  lights — on  this  notable  occasion.  It  was  sickly 
from  the  start  and  finally  expired  when  but  a  third  of  the 
journey  had  been  accomplished.  The  machine  itself  took  the 
road  grudgingly.  Nor  could  I  blame  it.  No  machine  with  an 
atom  of  self  respect  could  have  done  otherwise.  The  road 
surface  had  been  channelled  by  the  traffic  whilst  the  mud  upon 
it  was  soft;  and  the  channels  had  been  frozen  hard  as  evening 
advanced.  Now  the  drizzling  rain  was  slowly  softening  the 
ruts  again  and  trying  the  temper  of  my  poor  old  bike  at  the 
same  time.  Yes,  I  know  this  is  not  supposed  to  be  an  account 
of  a  cycling  trip ;  but  let  us  not  hurry,  we  shall  come  to  the 
walk  soon  enough.  To  proceed  then,  which  was  the  problem 
facing  me  on  this  memorable  Christmas  morning,  I  had 
managed  by  coaxing  the  machine  and  expending  a  box  of 
matches  on  the  lamp  to  arrive  on  the  main  road  between  Disley 
and  Whaley  just  at  the  hour  when,  by  arrangement,  I  was  due 
at  my  journey's  end. 

All  the  way  up  High  Lane  we— myself  and  the  machine- 
had  toiled  and  sweated  against  a  stiff  head  wind  :  but  here  as 
we  reached  higher,  and  more  open  ground,  the  wind  came  in 
vicious  gusts  :  bringing  with  it  at  intervals  hail  and  sleet. 
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There  were  intermittent  lulls  and  then  the  drizzle  started  all 
over  again.  The  lamp  sputtered,  made  a  feeble  pretence  at 
recovery,  and  went  out  for  the  twentieth  time. 

Matches  and  patience  were  exhausted.  I  had  treated  that 
lamp  like  a  friend  so  far;  humoured  it— spoken  encouragingly 
to  it — sheltered  it  even,  when  an  unusually  heavy  gust  blew, 
with  my  hat.  Now  I  wished  in  my  heart  that  it  was  some  other 
day  in  the  calendar  so  that  I  might  in  language  suited  to  the 
circumstances,  indiscriminately  curse  it. 

A  group  of  carol  singers  passed  by,  cheerful  and  exuberant, 
oblivious  to  sleet  and  wind.  In  a  moment  they  had  faded  from 
view ;  for  the  night  was  black  as  night  could  be ;  and  their 
laughing  voices  were  soon  lost  in  the  howling  tempest. 

Now  circumstances  such  as  those  cultivate  in  one  a  calm 
judicial  habit  of  mind;  and  that  is  the  thing  chiefly  needful 
under  such  circumstances. 

For  a  minute  at  least  I  stood  and  meditated — on  many  things, 
probably  on  my  past ;  undoubtedly  on  my  immediate  future ; 
with  eighteen  uncertain  miles  in  its  keeping  :  upon  my  next 
move.  Happy  thought — my  next  move — why  not  walk  on 
leisurely,  in  arrogant  defiance  of  the  elements,  to  Whaley  ?  I 
could  decide  on  some  plan  of  action  whilst  doing  so  :  and  at 
Whaley  if  I  chose  to  give  up  the  contest  I  might  find  shelter, 
if  little  comfort  in  an  inn  there.  I  arrived  in  the  deserted  town 
still  reflecting  :  but  feeling  quite  good  enough  for  another  four 
miles.  This  would  bring  me  to  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  I  would 
defer  the  consideration  of  throwing  up  the  sponge  until  I 
arrived  there.  At  Chapel  I  paused  as  I  thought  of  the  long, 
lonely,  uphill,  trudge  to  the  next  village — Sparrowpit.  Yet,  on 
consideration  Sparrowpit  was  a  snug  little  place  in  a  way,  and 
was  not  a  far  cry — another  hour  would  bring  me  there,  and  I 
should  be  able  at  any  rate  then  to  give  a  decision  one  way  or 
another.  Near  the  village  a  reveller  loomed  out  of  the  shadows 
and  passing  on  wished  me  a  Merry  Christmas.  "A  Merry 
Christmas."  The  phrase  seemed  familiar,  and  yet  there  was 
an  odd  ring  about  it  as  about  some  quaint  form  of  speech  that 
has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  current  and  is  suddenly  resuscitated. 
"  Why,  you  silly  old  thing,"  I  muttered  to  the  bicycle,  which 
had  latterly  begun  to  lurch  and  sway,  as  though  appealing  for 
a  rest,  "  how  can  we  stop  and  rest  now — don't  you  hear— "A 
merry  Christmas,'  "  and  we  were  just  thinking  what  a  luxury 
it  would  be  to  lie  down  and  drop  off  to  sleep  if  only  for  a 
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moment.  "  Come  along  you  lazy  old  thing,  we  must  push 
ahead;  only  nine  miles  more  and  our  toil  will  be  ended." 

And  so  by  short  stages  I  argue  myself  over  the  journey, 
reaching  its  end  as  the  village  church  bell  summons  worship- 
pers to  early  service.  No  bell  ever  gave  forth  tidings  which 
fell  upon  more  grateful  ears.  Long  before  its  faint  greeting 
resounded  through  the  hills,  I  had  felt  sorely  tempted  to  sit 
down  and  rest  by  the  road  side.  But  there  is  danger  in  the 
invidious  stupor  that  invites  rest  in  such  circumstances.  There 
is  only  one  way— that  is  to  keep  going  steadily  and  doggedly- 
going  all  the  time. 

That  walk  might  almost  be  said  to  be  depressing  :  but  I  never 
look  back  on  it  without  interest.  For  one  thing  it  taught  me 
several  lessons— which,  by  the  way,  I  have  never  profited  by. 
For  another  it  brought  me  the  happiest  Christmas  I  remember, 
and — on  Christmas  night — the  most  luxurious  sleep  I  have  ever 
experienced. 

As  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing,  night  rambling, 
whether  undertaken  from  choice  or  necessity,  is  not  without 
its  humours,  indeed  it  is  a  rare  thing,  so  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  for  one  to  undertake  an  all  night  walk  without 
some  little  adventure,  some  quaint  turn  of  events,  some 
unexpected  episode  happening. 

Myself  and  another  eccentric  gained,  not  very  long  ago,  on 
one  of  our  rambles,  a  notoriety  that  few  would  envy  us.  We 
had  stepped  out  of  the  railway  station  at  Macclesfield  just  after 
the  midnight  hour;  and  started  away  at  once  for  the  Buxton 
Road.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  but  the  air  was  heavy  and 
stifling.  Our  progress  up  hill  to  the  "  Cat  "  was  necessarily 
slow  :  but  that  of  course  wjas  no  matter.  Dense  mists  en- 
shrouded the  tops ;  but  the  valleys  on  the  Macclesfield  side  were 
fairly  clear.  This  was  all  changed  as  we  rounded  the  last  bend 
in  the  road  and  came  out  on  to  the  open  moor.  The  mist  came 
rolling  across  in  great  billowy  masses  wetting  and  swallowing 
up  everything  it  touched.  As  we  descended  on  the  Buxton  side 
we  expected  soon  to  gain  a  clearer  atmosphere  but  here  it  hung 
heavily,  filling  the  hollow  in  which  the  town  lies  with  inert 
vapours. 

Burbage  has  a  ghostly  look  as  we  pass  through  its  main 
street  at  three  in  the  morning.  Its  grey  cottages  making  little 
relief  with  the  grey  haze  about  them.  Leaving  the  village  we 
enter  the  long  avenue  which  with  its  woods  and  gardens  makes 
a  noble  approach  to  the  heart  of  the  town. 
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Although  the  morning  was  yet  very  young  we  were  accom- 
panied by  a  full  chorus  of  song  as  we  passed  along  under  the 
dripping  boughs.  Passing  down  into  the  town  we  began  to 
consider  that  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  with  just  a  "  little  something 
in  it  "  would  be  appreciated ;  and  the  question  was  as  to  where 
we  should  pitch  our  camp,  so  to  speak,  and  prepare  breakfast. 
If  we  pass  through  the  town  we  shall  have  to  go  some  distance 
before  we  can  get  water  and  with  this  mist  about,  the  ground  is 
hardly  fit  to  lounge  upon. 

We  might  fill  the  kettle  at  the  fountain  in  the  crescent,  and 
carry  it  up  to  Fairfield  Common.  But  why  take  that  trouble? 
Here  are  comfortable  seats  set  in  opulent  stone  bays  with  tops, 
just  handy  for  placing  the  provisions.  Good  :  we  will  feast 
here.  Buxton  is  hardly  according  to  our  notions  in  a  general 
way  :  but  this  morning  in  the  half  light  and  haze  her  buildings 
are  not  at  all  obtrusive  and,  anyway,  such  accommodation  as 
she  can  furnish  will  serve  on  the  present  occasion. 

Without  further  consideration  the  kettle  was  filled  at  the 
fountain  near  by,  set  upon  its  stove  at  the  corner  of  the  stone 
bay  we  had  appropriated.  Then  the  rucksack  was  turned  out, 
and  its  contents  made  a  pleasing  display.  There  was  a  large 
meat  pie,  which  made  a  quite  imposing  centre.  This  was 
supported  on  one  side  by  a  wedge  of  cheese  and  on  the  other 
by  a  lump  of  butter  :  each  neatly  set  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
specially  frilled  on  the  spot  for  the  purpose.  A  two  pound  loaf 
gave  an  air  of  homely  comfort,  and  some  hard  boiled  eggs, 
biscuits,  bananas,  apples  and  sundry  packages  of  coffee,  sugar, 
salt,  added  an  atmosphere  of  prosperity  and  plenty  and  peace 
to  this  pleasing  picture  which  received  the  right  Bohemian 
touch  when  a  couple  of  shabby  tobacco  pouches  were  set  down. 
I  won't  say  that  we  were  quite  unconscious  of  the  comic 
incongruity  of  the  spectacle;  for  we  discussed  the  probable 
consequence  if  we  returned  to  so  convenient  a  spot  for  the 
second  breakfast !  or  lunch  :  or  even  afternoon  tea. 

The  coffee  prepared  we  sat  down  to  discuss  the  day's  pro- 
gramme. During  the  meal  we  heard  a  footstep  near  by ;  but 
looking  round  could  see  no  one.  Presently,  however,  the  local 
embodiment  of  law  and  order  appeared  round  a  corner  and  came 
in  our  direction.  WTe  wondered  if  our  action  could  be  con- 
strued into  "  obstruction."  It  couldn't  be  a  case  of  vaga- 
bondage, because  we  had  means  of  support  which  were  very 
visible.  He  was  a  mild,  pleasant  mannered  young  man  and  he 
filled  his  pipe  from  the  proffered  pouch  with  an  affability  that 
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put  us  at  ease  right  away.  He  chatted  agreeably  for  a  minute 
or  so,  and  went  his  way.  Presently  we  heard  a  slight  shuffle 
of  footsteps  again,  apparently  from  the  same  direction  whence 
they  had  proceeded  before ;  but  again  on  looking  round  could 
not  see  anyone.  But  a  casual  glance  towards  the  same  quarter 
a  moment  or  two  later  revealed  a  portion  of  a  police  helmet. 
Presumably  the  other  portion  of  it  was  round  the  corner  :  for 
that  portion  that  was  visible  was  immediately  withdrawn  as  I 
drew  my  companion's  attention  and  he  turned  his  head  to  look. 
We  still  ate  on.  In  a  minute  or  so  we  could  hear  a  solemn 
official  tread  which  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  From  another 
direction  came  another  policeman  and  he  crossed  to  the  corner 
round  which  the  bit  of  helmet  had  disappeared  just  before. 
Presently  there  were  footsteps  but  they  grew  fainter,  and  as 
the  echoing  sound  of  them  ceased,  two  policemen,  one  of  them 
our  agreeable  young  friend,  stepped  from  the  corner  and  came 
with  an  inconsequent  air  past  us.  We  nodded  cheerfully  and 
our  young  friend  returned  the  salute  :  but  his  companion 
acknowledged  it  with  a  proper  official  dignity,  that  it  was 
plain  was  not  meant  to  be  trifled  with.  From  one  corner  or 
another  portions  of  police  helmets  continued  to  appear  and 
disappear  until  we  made  our  departure  at  four-thirty  in  the 
direction  of  Wormhill. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  asked  by  a  friend,  resident  in  Buxton, 
if  I  had  been  in  what  he  calls  "  our  quarter  "  on  the  previous 
Sunday.  "  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  Sunday  morning  early  "?  he 
proceeded.  "  Yes  "  again  I  replied,  "  had  quite  a  jolly  time 
there — breakfast  at  the  pump-room — quite  a  merry  little  picnic, 
why  ?  "  "I  thought  it  must  be  you  from  the  description ;  but 
I  say  you've  a  devil  of  a  cheek.  One  of  our  policemen  was 
telling  of  two  chaps  that  he'd  had  under  observation.  '  They 
were  a  couple  of  rum  'uns,'  he  told  me  but  he  '  didn't  think  as 
they  was  altogether  wrong  'uns.'  "  "  What  excuse  did  you 
make  for  us  "  ?  I  asked.  "Ah,  I  suggested  that  it  was  probably 
some  wager  you  had  on — but  he  shook  his  head  and  said  it 
seemed  to  him  like  too  much  beer  the  night  afore."  "At  any 
rate,"  I  answered,  "you  gave  us  a  certificate  of  respectability?" 
"  Not  much,"  was  his  callous  retort,  "  I  wasn't  letting  on  that 
I  knew  you."  Which  shows  what  comes  of  sitting  in  the  seats 
of  the  scornful. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  principal  paper  entitled  "  Puffs 
from  my  Pipe." 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1912. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MILNER. 

Mr.  O.  S.  HALL  presented  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  "  Education 
of  Coming  Leaders  in  the  Textile  Industry." 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Censor  and 
the  Modern  Drama  "  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract :  — 

THE    CENSOR. 

The  office  of  licenser  of  plays  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  old 
in  its  present  form.  Under  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1737  a 
Licensing  Act  was  passed  to  restrain  the  political  and  personal 
satire  then  prevalent  on  the  stage.  It  was  under  this  Act  that 
an  examiner  of  plays  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  the  office  has  been  continued  ever  since.  Strong  protests 
against  the  autocratic  power  vested  in  the  censor,  and  its 
erratic  and  oppressive  use,  have  been  frequent,  and  Select  Com- 
mittees of  Parliament  have  considered  the  question,  but  no 
change  has  yet  resulted.  Yet  the  sixteen  years  of  tenure  of 
the  last  censor  have  covered  the  office  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, and  the  dramatists  of  England  have  been  goaded  to 
strong  and  public  protest.  The  primary  object  of  the  censor- 
ship to-day  is  to  keep  the  stage  from  indecency  and  impro- 
priety. But  no  theatre-goer  would  deny  that  in  recent  years 
there  had  been  produced  musical  plays,  farces,  and  comedies, 
in  which  indecency,  thinly  veiled,  had  been  the  very  gist  of 
the  performance.  The  further  we  considered  this  censorship 
the  more  impatient  and  disgusted  we  became  with  it.  The 
drama  and  its  authors  have  equal  right  with  the  Press,  litera- 
ture, music  and  speech  to  be  free.  The  dramatic  author  is  the 
only  one  who  is  told  that  he  is  going  to  do  wrong  beforehand. 
The  censorship  has  become  illogical,  capricious  and  casual,  and 
its  immediate  abolition  should  be  demanded. 

Dr.  E.  STANMORE  BISHOP  read  the  principal  paper  entitled 
"  An  Interview  with  a  Phagocyte."  It  was  a  humorous,  yet 
instructive,  "  fairy  tale  of  science,"  in  which  was  shown  in  a 
delightfully  personal  way  how  the  health  germs  of  the  blood 
wage  their  good  fight  against  those  of  disease  in  the  human 
system. 


MONDAY,   FEBRUARY   5,    1912.— Mr.    JOHN   MORTIMER,    Vice- 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

DICKENS  NIGHT. 

This    evening   was    devoted    to    the    commemoration    of   the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Dickens.     A  number  of  objects 
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of  interest  connected  with  the  novelist  were  exhibited.  Mr. 
Robert  Peel  showed  the  stool  believed  to  be  that  on  which 
Tim  Linkinvvater  sat  in  the  office  of  the  Cheeryble  Brothers,  and 
gave  some  amusing  personal  reminiscences  relative  to  the 
brothers  Grant.  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton  exhibited  a  portfolio  of 
portraits  and  other  Dickens  items ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Bagot  sent 
a  collection  of  mementos,  one  being  a  rare  coloured  photographic 
portrait  of  the  novelist. 

Mr.  T.  CANN  HUGHES  contributed  the  opening  paper.  It  dealt 
with  the  visits  of  Dickens  to  Lancaster,  and  was  illustrated 
by  the  display  of  a  number  of  letters  written  by  Dickens  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Sly,  the  proprietor  of  the  old  King's  Arms  Hotel, 
at  which  the  novelist  and  W.  Wilkie  Collins  put  up. 

Mr.  J.  CUMING  WALTERS  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  Dickens 's 
Literary  Origins  and  Development."  He  gave  the  titles  of  the 
few  books  which  seem  to  have  formed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
literature  known  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  novelist. 
Amongst  them  were  the  works  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  "  Don  Quixote,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and 
two  or  three  others.  To  these  he  added  Bos  well's  "  Life  of 
Johnson,"  which  he  thought  had  exercised  a  lifelong  influence 
upon  Dickens.  Pickwick  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  the  "  Life  "  also  had  influence  on  the  novelist's 
style. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Dickens  and 
Manchester." 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  the  following  paper  : — 

LANGTON'S  EARLY  DAYS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.* 

Mr.  Langton  became  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  in  1877,  was  elected  a  Vice-President  in  1882,  and  held 
this  position  until  his  death  in  1899.  He  is  represented  in  the 
Club  to-day  by  his  son,  Mr.  David  Langton,  who  became  a 
member  in  1900. 

Some  of  the  material  of  this  work  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Club,  and  Mr.  Langton  had  been  urged  by  his  fellow  members, 

*  "  The  Childhood  and  Youth  of  Charles  Dickens,  with  Retrospective 
Notes  and  Elucidations,  from  his  Books  and  Letters,"  by  Robert 
Langton,  F.  R.  Hist.  Soc.,  and  Associate  Manchester  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  Published  by  the  Author  at  Albert  Chambers,  Manchester,  1883  ; 
and  inscribed  by  him  "  to  those  two  daughters  of  Dickens  who  edited  his 
Letters." 
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in  1879,  to  supply  further  portions,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  novelist's  connection  with  Rochester. 

"  Following  up  this  idea,"  says  he  in  the  preface,  "  I  went  to 
Rochester  in  company  with  the  late  Mr.  William  Hull,  in  order  to 
make  sketches  for  illustrations.  That  paper  was  duly  read  and 
printed  in  the  Club  volume  for  1880,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
reprinted,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall." 

A  further  extension  of  the  subject  with  additional  illustrations 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  1883,  which  is  the  one  under 
notice. 

This  volume  offers  an  example  of  successful  local  enterprise. 
It  contains  76  illustrations,  of  which  some  50  are  copies  of 
scarce  old  prints,  and  the  remainder  are  from  original  drawings 
by  William  and  Edward  Hull ;  and  the  whole  of  these  have  been 
engraved  for  the  purpose  of  this  work  by  the  author  of  the  text. 
Of  the  seven  full-page  drawings  by  William  Hull  there  are 
"  The  Cedars  at  Gad's  Hill  Place,"  "  The  Leather  Bottel," 
"  Cobham  Church,"  "  Rochester  Castle,"  "  The  Cathedral 
Close,"  "  Jasper's  Gate  House,"  and  one  other,  which  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  is  an  unfinished  sketch  intended  to  illustrate 
what  proved  to  be  an  unfinished  story,  death  having  stayed  the 
hands  of  both  author  and  artist  before  completion  of  the  design. 
Amongst  other  of  the  author's  finely  executed  woodcuts,  there 
are  facsimile  autographs,  certificates,  inscriptions  and  diagrams, 
which  will  be  found  interesting  by  any  lover  of  Dickens. 

Amongst  these  there  is  a  copy  of  the  register  of  his  baptism, 
from  which  we  discover  that  his  full  name  was  "  Charles  John 
Huffham  Dickens."  That  is  not  generally  known,  though  not 
new  to  all  of  us ;  but  there  is  also  much  that  is  new  given 
in  this  volume.  Here  we  learn  that  Dickens,  at  the  age  of  9, 
had  written  a  tragedy  entiled  "  Misnar,  the  Sultan  of  India  " ; 
that  he  had  invented  a  "  lingo,  a  sort  of  gibberish,"  which  was 
used  by  him  and  his  intimates  before  he  was  12 ;  that  at  14  he 
belonged  to — even  if  he  did  not  institute — a  club  of  his  school- 
mates which  published  "  Our  Newspaper,"  and  that,  shortly 
afterwards,  he  became  a  schoolmate  of  Beverley  (the  future 
scene-painter),  and  with  him  got  up  theatrical  and  other  school 
exhibitions.  Also  that  in  his  early  manhood  Dickens  wrote  a 
travesty  of  Othello,  and  Mr.  Langton  gives  us  here  a  facsimile 
of  a  song  to  be  sung  by  Cassio,  which  begins  thus  : — 

When  in  death  I  shall  calm  recline, 
Oh !  take  me  home  to  my  "  Missus  "  dear ; 

Tell  her  I've  taken  a  little  more  wine 
Than  I  could  carry,  or  very  well  bear. 
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Mr.  Langton  has  here  also  corrected  certain  inaccuracies 
contained  in  that  charming  biography  Forster's  "  Life  of 
Dickens,"  and  he  has  supplied  us  with  much  original  informa- 
tion as  the  result  of  careful  research  and  enquiry  in  the  district, 
associated  with  the  early  days  of  his  hero. 

"  I  have,"  says  he,  "  as  far  as  practicable,  gone  to  head- 
quarters for  every  scrap  " ;  and  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  many  local 
names,  still  to  be  found  in  the  district,  which  were  familiar  to 
the  future  novelist  in  his  youth,  and  of  which  he  made  use  in  his 
stories,  as— Dorrett ;  (sic)  Pordage,  Pell,  Fagin,  Bodden,  Tapley, 
Jasper,  Trood  (whence  "Drood"  as  having  a  more  sinister  sound), 
Cheeseman  (which  gave  a  name  to  one  of  the  best  fellows  in 
Dickensdom),  Stroughill,  nicknamed  "Straggles"  (who  had  in  his 
composition  some  characteristics  of  "Straggles  of  Dingley  Dell," 
of  "Traddles,"  and  of  "Steerforth") .  Mary  Weller  was  the  name 
of  Dickens 's  nurse  (who  survived  him,  by  the  bye),  and  there 
was  also  a  real  T.  Weller,  landlord  of  the  "  Granby  Head"; 
Chatham,  who  suggested  a  name  for  our  facetious  and  fictitious 
friend  "Tony"  of  the  "Marquis  of  Granby"  at  Dorking. 

Mr.  Langton,  speaking  of  this  name,  quotes  Tom  Hood  :— . 

"  Aint  that   Boz  a  tip-top    feller ; 
Lots  writes  well,  but  he  writes  weller." 

And  again,  there  was  "  the  Chatham  place-name  of  "  Tom-all- 
Alones,"  which  is  used  in  his  novel  of  "  Bleak  House,"  and 
which  at  one  time,  indeed,  he  had  thought  of  as  its  title.  Also 
we  have  a  Dr.  Lamert,  one  of  Dickens's  relatives,  who  was  the 
original  of  "  Dr.  Slammer  "  of  Pickwick;  and  Phil,  a  serving- 
man  of  the  family,  who  nursed  the  future  novelist  through  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever,  just  as  "  Phil  Squod  "  afterwards  nursed 
"  Poor  Jo  "  during  his  last  illness. 

Amongst  other  interesting  items  we  find  here  a  list  of  counter- 
feit titles  invented  by  Dickens  for  books  in  his  library,  including 
"  King  Henry  the  VIHth's  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  5  vols.  ; 
"  Morrison's  Pill's  Progress,"  2  vols. ;  "  Noah's  Arkitecture," 
2  vols. ;  "  Malthus's  Nursery  Songs,"  2  vols.,  amongst  others 
of  a  like  kind.  And  here  also  Mr.  Langton  incidentally  tells 
us  of  a  fact  in  the  life  of  the  novelist's  father,  John  Dickens,— 
sometimes  said  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  "Mr.  Micawber"- 
which  proves  that  at  least  he  had  "  grit "  and  powers  of  applica- 
tion on  occasion,  since  he  learnt,  after  he  was  45  years  of  age, 
how  to  report  the  speeches  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
aid  of  the  family  resources. 
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Amongst  other  interesting  items  we  find  that  Dr.  John  Brown, 
the  author  of  "  Rab  and  his  Friends,"  was  once  talking  with  the 
novelist,  and  the  conversation  turning  on  nationalities,  Dickens 
said  that  he  had  been  cured  of  any  Cockney  prejudice  against 
Scotchmen  which  he  might  have  had,  by  the  heroic  conduct  of  a 
young  Scotch  surgeon  which  he  had  witnessed  at  Chatham 
during  the  time  of  cholera.  Strange  to  say,  this  young  surgeon 
was  none  other  than  the  man  to  whom  he  was  telling  the  story. 

The  later  pages  of  Mr.  Langton  refer  to  the  return  in  riper 
years  of  Dickens  to  the  district  in  which  he  had  spent  his 
childhood,  and  tell  us  of  the  pleasant  surroundings  of  his  home 
at  Gad's  Hill  ("  God's  Hill  ")  where  he  passed  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  He  reminds  us  that  Dickens,  in  his  chapter  on 
"  Tramps,"  had  written  thus  : — 

I  have  my  eye  on  a  piece  of  Kentish  road  bordered  on  either  side 
by  a  wood,  and  having  on  one  hand,  between  the  road-dust  and  the 
trees,  a  skirting  patch  of  grass.  .  .  .  Bless  the  place,  I  love  the 
ashes  of  the  vagabond  fires  that  have  scorched  its  grass ! 

Mr.  Langton  gives  us  a  copy  of  a  broadside  programme  of 
Christmas  sports,  held  here  on  December  26th,  1866,  from  which 
we  gather  that  the  starter  was  Marcus  Stone ;  the  judge  and 
referee  was  C.  Dickens;  and  amongst  the  stewards  we  find  the 
names  of  A.  H.  Layard,  M.P.,  H.  Chorley  and  H.  Dickens. 

And  we  are  also  reminded  of  a  delightful  passage  in 
"  Travelling  Abroad,"  in  which  Dickens  tells  of  his  meeting 
with 

a  very  queer  small  boy  on  the  Dover  Road,  who  said  to  him,  "  Do 
let  us  stop  at  the  house  there,  if  you  please.  ...  It  used  to  be  a 
treat  for  me  to  be  brought  to  look  at  it,  and  my  father  has  often 
said  to  me,  '  If  you  were  to  be  very  persevering  and  were  to  work 
hard,  you  might  come  some  day  to  live  in  it;'  though  that's  im- 
possible!" said  the  very  queer  small  boy.  ...  I  was  rather  amazed 
to  be  told  this,  for  that  happens  to  be  my  house,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  what  he  said  was  true. 

And  there  are  many  other  passages  quoted  here  which  prove 
that  the  scenes,  the  events  and  the  impressions  of  his  early 
youth  were  potent  influences  in  the  career  and  the  work  of  the 
novelist. 

Mr.  Langton  has  in  this  little  volume  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  bibliography  of  Charles  Dickens.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  Dickensian,  who  evidently  thought  nothing 
relating  to  his  hero  was  too  small  or  unimportant  for  notice  in 
the  labour  of  love  he  undertook  in  producing  this  work,  and 
the  work  is  well  done. 
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In  his  last  chapter  he  says  : — 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1870  (just  two  months  after  the  death  of 
Charles  Dickens),  I  was  in  the  upper  room  of  the  chalet  at  Gad's 
Hill  Place.  Save  for  the  screaming  of  the  swifts  as  they  now  and 
again  swept  past  in  their  mysterious  flight,  the  silence  of  the  place 
was  absolutely  unbroken.  The  quill  pens  used  in  writing  the  last 
pages  of  Edwin  Drood,  and  stained  with  the  author's  favourite  ink, 
were  still  lying  on  the  table,  and  one  could  not  but  feel  the  appalling 
vacancy  in  the  room  he  had  occupied  so  recently,  where  his  chair  and 
table  seemed  to  wait  for  him.  .  .  . 

It  is  agreeable  to  remember  the  favourite  residence  of  Charles 
Dickens  as  it  is  now,  for  the  house,  beautifully  kept  by  the 
present  owner,  brings  back  to  us  Bret  Harte's  noble  lines  :  — 

....  let  its  fragrant  story 

Blend  with  the  breath  that  thrills 

With  hop  vines,  incense  all  the  pensive  glory 

That  fills  the  Kentish  hills. 

Mr.  J.  LEA  AXON  read  a  paper  having  for  its  title  "  Ten 
Minutes  with  Dickens." 

Mr.  A.  R.  SCOTT  concluded  the  proceedings  by  giving  an 
amusing  account  of  his  boyhood's  introduction  to  the  reading  of 
Dickens 's  novels. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1912. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice- 
President,  took  the  chair. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  and  sympathy  was  sent  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Milner,  the  President,  who  was  reported  to  be  confined  to  his 
bedroom  through  an  accident  and  illness. 

Mr.  ERNEST  FLETCHER  exhibited  Nos.  1—12  of  the  first  edition 
of  Dickens 's  "  Bleak  House." 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  contributed  a  further  selection  from  his 
"  Book  of  Table  Talk,"  which  was  read  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  the  principal  paper  on 
"  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  in  relation  to  Dante  Alighieri." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,   1912. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  A.  AXON,  Vice-President. 
Mr.  W.  D.  COBLEY  read  the  humorous  paper  which  follows  : — 
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A  BIOGRAPHY  A  LA  MODE. 

The   wise   man   may   sometimes   forgive    folly,    though  the   fool   never 
forgives    wisdom. — Montaigne. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  list  of  some  four  hundred 
authorities  whom  I  ought  to  have  consulted  in  writing  this 
paper,  as  the  names  are  unknown  to  you  all.  I  need  therefore 
only  own  my  indebtedness  to  two  Continental  writers  of  some 
eminence,  Dr.  Hans  Andersen  and  Professor  Grimm. 

In  poring  over  the  contents  of  my  favourite  bookstall  the 
other  day  I  was  attracted  by  the  novel  binding  of  one  of  the 
volumes,  and  having  the  bad  habit  of  reading  over  my  lunch, 
I  purchased  the  volume  for  a  copper  or  two.  I  was  disappointed, 
however,  to  find  when  I  wanted  it,  that  it  was  a  volume  of  verse. 

Now,  I  regret  to  say  that  while  I  enjoy  a  couplet  or  a  stanza — 
a  beautiful  thought  in  beautiful  words — set  like  a  gem  to  adorn 
the  golden  prose,  I  cannot  read  poetry  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  is  to  me  too  like  tramping  along  the  sleepers  of  a  railway  line 
(as  one  has  to  do  on  a  country  ramble  now  and  again),  the 
forced  evenness  of  stride  wearies  in  a  very  short  time.  Yet  a 
man  meeting  such  a  phrase  as — 

Or  lady  of  the  mere 
Sole  sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance. 

must  realise  that  he  is  travelling  in  a  region  of  beauty  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prose. 

I  laid  my  purchase  aside.  But  it  happened  I  had  recently 
been  reading  and  been  greatly  interested  by  Mr.  Frank  Harris's 
"  Women  of  Shakespeare."  I  was  much  struck  with  this  very 
latest,  up-to-date,  method  of  biography  building — a  system  of 
compiling  a  man's  biography  from  his  works,  not  as  the  pro- 
fessors do,  by  the  compilation  of  facts,  figures  and  documentary 
evidence,  but  just  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination. 

The  list  of  rules  is  short.  There  is  only  one.  You  first  of  all 
make  up  your  mind,  and  the  more  outre  and  bizarre  the  opinion 
the  better.  You  are  then,  like  another  famous  individual,  open 
to  conviction. 

The  method  of  work  is  this  :  You  take  the  works  in  question, 
tear  from  their  context  a  stanza,  a  couplet,  a  line,  a  phrase,  a 
word,  and  from  the  materials  so  obtained  build  up  detail  by 
detail  (according  to  the  opinion  previously  formed)  the  author's 
life  and  character.  You  can  tell  with  mathematical  exactitude 
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the  precise  minus  quantity  of  morals  possessed  by  Shakespeare's 
mistress  Mary  Fitton,  the  colour  of  his  eyebrows,  and  why  he 
was  wrecked  upon  a  desert  island.  In  short,  every  play  is  made 
to  tell  a  story. 

Happy  thought !  Why  not  apply  this  system  to  my  latest 
purchase.  I  had  never  seen  the  author's  name  on  a  book  in 
my  life,  so  could  start  with  a  free  hand.  I  took  up  the  volume, 
made  up  my  mind  the  author  was  an  uneducated  millowner  with 
a  genius  for  verse,  and  a  constitutional  weakness,  a  form  of 
ophthalmia  which  prevented  his  noticing  the  difference  between 
meum  and  tuum,  and  set  to  work. 

First  noticing  the  volume  was  undated,  I  found  it  was  pub- 
lished in  an  East  Lancashire  manufacturing  town.  I  turned  to 
the  first  poem.  A  striking  line  at  once  stood  out,  for,  to  make 
the  possibility  of  its  being  overlooked  the  more  remote,  it  was 
repeated  at  the  end  of  every  verse  : — 

'Twill  matter  nought  in  fifty  years. 

In  its  colloquial  form,  "  'Twill  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence,"  this  is  a  commonly  occurring  expression  of  fatalism,  of 
a  truly  oriental  type.  The  phrase  is  most  frequently  used  by 
one  trying  to  save  his  face  after  having  made  a  hash  of  things 
in  some  way. 

I  put  down  the  book  to  collate  the  matter  obtained  so  far. 
By  the  system  used  in  the  solution  of  cryptograms  the  author 
must  be  a  cotton  manufacturer,  that  being  the  staple  industry  of 
East  Lancashire  towns.  The  catastrophe  most  likely  to  occur 
to  such  a  man  would  be  bankruptcy  of  course,  and  he  had 
evidently  been  violently  snubbed  by  the  Official  Receiver. 
Further,  a  man  does  not  usually  fail  in  early  life,  so  he  must 
be  old,  let  us  say  sixty-five  or  thereabouts ;  we  are  not  to  a  year 
or  two.  Again,  we  all  know  the  typical  East  Lancashire 
manufacturer,  short,  stout,  flabby,  through  doing  himself  well 
after  'Change,  inclined  to  be  bald,  and  if  you  desire  business 
from  him,  of  a  "  damned  disinheriting  countenance."  Observe 
the  mass  of  observation  we  have  obtained  already  by  this 
system. 

Returning  to  our  book,  the  next  quotation  is  the  first  line  of  a 
poem,  and  runs  :  — 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust. 

This  is  a  quotation  from  a  religious  handbook  of  some  kind, 
and  if  worth  while  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
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denomination.  Anyway  it  shows  our  subject  to  be  a  regular 
attendant  at  some  place  of  worship,  and  proves  his  hypocrisy, 
for  did  not  our  previous  quotation  show  him  a  worshipper  of 
Kismet,  a  fatalist  and  no  true  Christian  ? 

Here  it  may  be  asked,  How  do  I  account  for  the  writing  of 
verse  by  a  rough  East  Lancashire  manufacturer?  The  answer 
is  simple,  or  rather  clear.  Contrast  :  a  clergyman  does  not  take 
up  the  writing  of  light  fiction,  or  a  plumber  go  plumbing  for 
fun.  No,  the  clergyman  goes  in  for  Euclid,  and  the  plumber 
reads  "  Truth." 

The  next  evidence  I  wish  to  offer  is  contained  in  the  poem 
entitled  "  Darkness  and  Dawn,"  of  which  the  first  verses  run  : 

Disturbed  by  dreams  and  tangled  rhymes 

I  tossed  and  tumbled  half  the  night, 
And  heard  the  faint  recurring  chimes 

Record  the  laggard  hours'  slow  flight. 

I  rose  and  threw  the  window  wide, 

And  peered  into  the  silent  sea 
Of  darkness  that  on  every  side 

Spread  like  a  brooding  mystery ; 

and  so  on.  If  that  is  not  remorse  I  am  no  true  disciple  of  Mr. 
Frank  Harris.  Our  subject  had  concealed  some  of  his  assets 
from  the  receiver. 

Of  course  no  man  is  utterly  and  entirely  bad.  Looked  at  with 
sympathy  and  understanding  something  of  good  can  be  found 
even  in  John  Milton,  Bernard  Shaw,  Asquith  or  Churchill. 

Like  many  shrewd,  hard,  self-sufficing  men,  our  author  is 
touched  by  the  weak  and  suffering.  Thus  he  sings  :— 

To  you  that  live  in  fear  and  doubt, 
To  you  that  weep  with  wasted  tears. 

The  aspirations  long  crushed  out 
By  process  of  the  grinding  years ; 

To  you  of  whom  none  else  will  sing ; 

To  you  if  any  such  there  be, 
More  sad  at  heart  than  I,  I  bring 

A  word  of  hope  and  sympathy. 

And  the  children  appeal  to  him  as  they  have  appealed  to  some 
of  the  biggest  villains  in  history.  Listen  to  this,  taken  from 
"A  Lullaby  ":- 

The  tree  top  breezes  softlier  blow, 
When  baby  fays  to  dreamland  go 

In  fairy  land,  in  fairy  land. 
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The  blue  waves  break  on  golden  strands, 
The  rivers  roll  on  silver  sands 

In  fairy  land,  in  fairy  land. 

Then  slumber  sweetly,  darling  mine, 
Thy  life  shall  be  a  dream  divine 

In  fairy  land,  in  fairy  land 

Time  presses,  nor  is  there  any  need  to  do  more  than  pass 
rapidly  over  the  main  incidents  of  the  "  Life." 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  woman,  and  our  hero  devoted 
the  usual  amount  of  time  to  the  subject.  I  have  not  had  time 
to  trace  the  whole  of  his  twenty  or  thirty  love  affairs.  They 
ranged  from  a  "  flapper."  As  he  says  :  — 

I  loved  a  maid  in  days  of  yore, 
And  thought  to  win  the  saucy  chit. 

Then  a  pensive,  pale  musician  :  — 

Along  the  smooth  piano   keys 

Her  soft  white  fingers  idly  strayed. 

A  little  while,  and  then  she  played 

An  old  and  half-forgotten  tune, 

Caught  in  some  autumn  afternoon 
From  drowsy  airs  and  murmuring 


To  a  scornful  beauty,  for  whom  he  longs  in  vain  : — 

For  a  sigh,  a  kiss, 

I'd  have  nailed  the  sun  to  the  sky  for  a  sign, 
And  turned  the  salt  sea  into  nectared  wine, 

For  a  sigh,  a  kiss. 

But  marriage  was  a  horse  of  another  colour.  We  all  know  the 
story  of  the  young  man  who  replied  to  his  father's  advice 
to  take  a  wife.  "  But  whose  wife  shall  I  take,  father  ?"  Our  hero 
was  of  this  type,  and  if  he  did  not  marry  for  money  meant  to 
go  where  money  was.  In  his  Pantheon  Cupid  now  was  the  god 
of  Cupidity.  Do  you  require  proof?  Listen  to  this  and  note 
the  conquest  of  love  by  worldly  considerations  :  — 

Do  you  love  me  ?  he  said, 

For  the  girl  was  a  beauty, 
With  cheeks  white  and  red. 
Do  you  love  me  ?  he  said, 
For  he  knew  that  to  wed 

Was  an  eldest  son's  duty. 
Do  you  love  me  ?  he  said, 

For  the  girl  was  a  beauty. 
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I  think  our  hero  was  another  <f  beauty." 

One  advantage  of  this  system  of  biography-building  is  that 
corroborative  evidence  pours  in  upon  you  from  all  sides.  We 
will  just  take  one  case  as  a  sample.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
a  certain  West  Coast  watering  place  has  irresistible  charms  for 
our  hero  no  other  proof  is  required  that  so  far  we  are  on  the 
right  track.  Here  is  such  proof  :  — 

The  flowers  and  the  grass  were  ineffably  sweet, 
And  sweet,   most  sweet,   was  the  music  made 
By  the  lulling  waves  of  a  high   tide   flowing 
In  foam- fringed  ripples  below  my  feet. 

His  trading  is  not  above  suspicion,  and  as  time  went  on  became 
less  and  less  so.  But  conscience  pricks  occasionally. 

Alas !  and  alack !  'tis  a  sad  world,  my  masters, 
For  joyless  successes  and  sorry  disasters. 

There  is  evidence  of  rather  shady  company  promoting,  but  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  trace  the  matter  out,  but  we 
have  a  picture  of  him,  self-drawn,  at  a  board  meeting  :— 

His  itching  fingers  long  to  cull, 

And  as  he  drums  upon  the  board 
He  whiles  the  dreary  interval  away 

With  some  pat  proverb  from  his  hoard. 

(Probably  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy — sometimes  ")  (or 
"  Always  tell  the  truth — if  you  think  a  lie  won't  be  believed.") 
So  that  you  are  quite  prepared  when  a  darker  shadow  falls 
athwart  the  scene  :— 

When  I  return  the  morrow  morn, 

Like  some  knight- err  ant,   strife  out-worn, 

However  sad  my  thoughts  may  be 

I  know  a  welcome  waits  for  me 

Sweet  as  a  rose  without  a  thorn. 

No  longer  from  my  darlings  torn, 

My  heart  will  laugh  sad  thoughts  to  scorn, 

My  household  gods  again  to  see, 

When  I  return. 

The  petty  circumstances  of  time  are  nothing,  the  eternal  verities 
are  everything.  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  these  sad  lines  were 
written  in  Strangeways  or  the  Bailey — that  matters  nought ;  the 
important  thing  is  that  law  of  nature  which  compels  the  crushed 
soul  to  readjust  itself,  to  justify  itself,  if  only  to  its  own 
conception  of  itself.  Hence  a  De  Profundis  or  a  poem  such  as 
this. 
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Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  a  steamer  went  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Anglesey  in  a  terrible  storm.  The  rocket  apparatus 
was  got  out  and  communication  established  with  the  vessel, 
when  word  was  received  that  a  large  wooden  sailing  ship  was 
going  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  some  four  miles  away.  The 
information  was  sent  out  to  the  wrecked  steamer  with  a  notifica- 
tion that  this  was  the  only  apparatus  available.  Hardly  had 
the  message  disappeared  into  the  snow  and  storm  and  had  time 
to  reach  the  wreck  when  the  watchers  on  shore  felt  the  rope 
slacken — the  life-line  had  been  cast  off.  Heaven  knows  who 
that  skipper  was,  but  he  grasped  his  chance  that  wild  night 
with  both  hands,  and  went  to  join  the  great  company  of  the 
bygone  sea  captains  of  England — no  unworthy  member,  nor 
unworthy  to  have  sailed  with  the  finest  admiral  of  them  all. 

Theologians  may  differ  on  the  point,  but  to  the  ordinary 
individual,  heroic  self-sacrifice  such  as  that  wipes  the  slate  very 
clean,  so  that  one  is  glad  to  find  that  after  all  our  hero  worked 
out  his  redemption,  and  under  not  very  dissimilar  circumstances. 
At  any  rate  amid  the  scud  and  surge  of  the  salt  seas. 

"A  man  on  the  rocks!"  rose  up  the  cry  from  the  folks  by  terror 

drawn, 
As  they  huddled  together  and  peered  through  the  first  grey  light  of 

the  dawn. 

And  the  mad  waves,  lashed  with  the  pitiless  wind,  that  stung  him 

and  choked  his  breath, 

Like  a  million  maddened  horses,  seem  trampling  the  man  to  death — 
When  all  of  a  sudden  a  voice  rang  out,  rang  out  both  steady  and 

strong, 
As  a  brave  man  shouldered  his  way  to  the  front  through  the  shivering 

throng  : 

"  Give  me  a  rope  and  a  belt !"  and  before  they  half  understood 
With  one   last  look   in   a  white  fair   face,   he   had   plunged   in   the 

tumbling  flood. 

So  that  after  all  we  can  close  on  a  pleasanter  note  than  seemed 
possible,  and  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in  the  wise  and  not 
unkindly  words  of  Pope  :  — 

Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be, 
Few  in  the  extreme,  but  all  in  the  degree; 
The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise ; 
And  ev'n  the  best,  by  fits  what  they  despise. 

Or,  in  our  poet's  own  words  :  — 

And  I — gone  from  my  loved  ones'  sight, 
Gone  from  all  things  beneath  the  sun, 

As  a  dream  fades  away  with  the  night, 
Before  the  new  life  has  begun — 
Perchance  may  hear  the  words,  "Well  done." 
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The  most  beautiful  simile  I  know  for  man's  brief  career  on 
earth  is  that  which  compares  it  to  the  flight  of  a  bird  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  forest,  across  the  firelit  space  of  the  camp,  and 
on  into  the  darkness  beyond.  And  I  take  biography  to  be  an 
attempt  to  lift  the  darkness  yet  a  little  while  longer.  "  Do 
right,  ana  fear  not,"  says  the  old  adage.  "  Don't  write  and 
fear  not,"  says  the  limb  of  the  law.  I  say  "  Do  write  (a  book), 
and  fear  not  that  you  will  pass  away  unrecorded  like  the 
countless  millions ;  or  shrink  to  a  jest  like  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
or  the  name  of  a  tool  like  Derrick  the  Elizabethan  hangman. 
Though  what  will  happen  should  your  tastes  lie  among  the 
higher  mathematics  I  cannot  tell.  One  can  only  surmise  that 
conclusions  other  than  mathematical  will  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  that  A  meets  B,  and  a  certain  circle  embraces  a  certain 
angle. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  going  to  do  what  no  critic  in  this  field 
has  hitherto  done — to  place  in  your  hands  a  possible  clue  to  the 
problem  I  have  tackled  in  the  dark.  I  will  give  you  the  name 
of  my  book  and  its  author,  so  that  should  he  be  known  to  any 
one  of  you  that  one  can  come  forward  and  testify,  both  to  the 
value  of  the  new  weapon  placed  in  your  hands,  and  to  my  skill 
in  the  use  of  it.  The  book  I  bought  for  twopence  that  day  is 
entitled,  "  The  Ballad  of  a  Jester,  and  other  Poems."  By  J. 
Redfearn  Williamson. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  the  short  humorous  paper  which 
follows  : — 

REVIEW  NIGHT  AT  MOSSBROOK. 

"  Nature  fits  all  her  children  with  something  to  do, 
He  who  would  write,  and  can't  write,  can  surely  re  view. " 

— Lowell. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  certain  autumn  day  in  the  late  sixties  of 
last  century  the  citizen  soldiers  of  Manchester — some  three 
thousand  strong — had  been  reviewed  at  Green  Mount  Park,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city.  They  had  covered  themselves  with 
much  mud,  if  not  gore  and  glory,  in  successfully  defending 
Angel  Meadow  and  Ancoats  from  pillage  at  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  who  was  supposed  to  have  ravaged  Blackstone  Edge, 
and  then  advanced  over  White  Moss  and  Boggart  Hole,  to 
what  was  at  that  time  the  city's  northern  boundary. 

Those  items  of  the  day's  proceedings  which  were  most 
interesting  and  memorable, — to  some  at  least  of  those  who  took 
part  in  them,  were  the  hunt  after  blackberries  in  the  Church 
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Clough — now  buried  under  Conran  Street, — which  was  conducted 
by  the  defender's  skirmishers ;  and  the  involuntary  bath  of  some 
of  the  "  gunners  "  when  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  channel 
between  the  great  ponds  gave  way  under  the  artillery;  but  the 
spectators  found  much  that  was  novel  and  enjoyable  in  the 
spectacle  as  a  whole,  and  there  was  pleasurable  excitement 
throughout  the  district. 

Never  had  the  "  Turkeys  "  of  Harpurhey  been  so  fluttered  or 
the  "  Lions  "  of  Blackley  so  rampant,  since  the  time  when  Sam 
Bamford  led  the  Chartists  by  this  way  to  Peterloo;  and  the 
unwonted  sight  of  bodies  of  men-at-arms  in  varied  uniforms 
with  the  sound  of  rattling  drums,  and  then  of  roaring  guns,  had 
even  roused  the  "  burghers  of  Barnes  Green." 

Mossbrook  was  on  that  day  stirred  to  its  utmost  depths, 
"  Dickey  Pit  "  alone  remaining  unruffled,  and  at  nightfall, 
when  the  review  was  over,  there  was  an  abnormally  full  house 
at  "  Th'  Owd  Bell." 

Amongst  the  company  assembled  in  the  inn's  best  room  there 
were  a  few  of  the  Moss  farmers,  a  couple  of  colliery  officials  and 
three  or  four  railway  men,  the  latter  including  the  Dean  Lane 
Stationmaster,  who  with  his  brother  then  lodged  at  Moston 
Hall.*  This  brother  and  another  citizen  warrior  were  also  of  the 
company,  and  the  talk  fell  naturally  and  chiefly  on  military 
matters,  on  which  this  brace  of  full  privates  was  of  course 
supposed  to  be  well  informed  "  ex  officio."  One  of  the  farmers 
told  us  of  the  time  when,  said  he,  "  Aw  wur  geardin  lad  wi' 
Kernul  Tayliur, — Lady  Mary's  feyther  yo  known, — at  th'  Croft 
Heawse  on  th'  very  greawnd  'at  th'  Revoo  wur  on  to-day.  Ay, 
he  wur  a  greight  warrior  chap  'at  led  th'  Manchester  Regiment 
i'  them  days,  an'  he  had  a  big  reawm  o'er  t'  stablin'  on  t'  Cloof 
edge,f — th'  armyry  they  cord  it, — wheer  ther  wur  o'  maks  o' 
guns,  an'  cutlashes,  an'  feightin'  tackle.  Him  an'  his  friends 
use  t'  knock  one  another  abeawt  in  it  like  skittles.  Eh !  he'd  a 
bin  just  in  his  aliment  i'  yon  smook  to-day,  wud  th'  owd 
Kurnul;  he  wud  that!" 

Here  some  one  opened  the  door  of  the  room,  looked  in,  and 
then  quietly  retreated.  "  Who  wur  that?"  said  the  landlord,  as 
he  picked  up  some  empty  mugs;  "  somebry  as  didno  favver  th' 
looks  o'  some  on  yo  belike." 

*  This  picturesque  and  finely-situated  old  farm  is  now  the  residence 
of  one  of  our  city  fathers, 
t  This  building  now  forms  part  of  the  Dogs'  Home. 
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"  'T  wur  Jerry  Clegg,"  said  one  of  the  railway  men,  "an* 
he's  off  deawn  th'  lone  yonder." 

As  he  spoke  he  was  looking  over  the  widespread  leaves  of  a 
plant  of  the  kind  known  as  the  "  Lancashire  window-blind," 
which  stood  on  the  sill. 

"  He's  a  thick  'un  is  yon.  Did  yo  ever  yer  o'  that  greight 
haliday  he  had  ?  No !  well  yer  yo'.  He  coom  to  his  bench  i' 
th'  waggon  shop  one  mornin',  an'  he  says  to  his  mate,  '  Aw'm 
knockin*  off  to-neet,  Corney.' 

"  '  Heaw's  that?'  says  Corney. 

"  'Well,  aw've  coom  in  t'  a  fortin.' 

"  '  Theau  never  ses  !     Heaw  mich  wur  it  ?' 

"  '  Thirty-eight  peaund,'  Jerry  says,  and  his  lips  fair  stood 
eawt  with  consate,  '  an'  aw'm  beawn'  to  goo  on  lakin'  wi'  it  till 
it's  melted,  if  it  lasts  a  yer.' 

"  Corney 's  first  an'  last  thowt  wur  'at  Jerry's  pals  wur  in 
for  a  good  spree  that  neet,  but  afore  baggin'  time  Jerry  cud'n' 
be  fun,  an'  they  heerd  nowt  moor  on  him  i'  th'  shop  for  eighteen 
month. 

"  An'  then  he  turn't  up  again  at  his  owd  bench,  an'  th' 
foreman  ax'd  him  wheer  he'd  bin. 

"  '  Well,  sithee,  aw've  bin  o'  o'er  th'  world  welly,  nobbut 
forrin  parts.' 

"  '  An'  heaw  i'  th'  name  of  Katty  hasto  manitch't  it,  mon?' 

"  'Well,  aw  walk't  sum  on  it,  an'  aw  geet  pick't  up  neaw 
an*  then,  but  aw've  train't  mooast  on  it,  wheer  th'  lines  went. 
L.  an'  N.W.,  M.S.  an'  L.,  an'  G.W.,  an'  o'  on  'em,  just  as  it 
leet.' 

"  '  But  it  must  ha'  cost  thee  a  heck  of  a  lot  o'  brass,'  says  th' 
foreman. 

"  '  Not  a  bloomin'  meg  for  my  rail  travel ;  cos,  tha  sees,  aw 
allus  had  a  grase-box  an'  some  rags  wi'  me,  an'  aw  said, 
"  Company,"  when  they  coom  for  tickets.  An'  it  ne'er  failt, 
nobbur  twice,  when  aw  wurn't  quite  mysen,  an'  aw  nobbur  geet 
punced  eawt  then/ 

"t'  Well,  but  what  abeawt  thi  lodgin'  and  aitin'  ?' 

"  '  Oh,  aw  had  mi  shop  ticket,  an'  th'  Club  pass't  me  on 
forrut,  lookin'  for  wark,  but  aw  ne'er  fun'  none  to  shute  me, 
tha  sees.' 
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"  Well,  he  geet  back  to  his  bench  for  a  bit,  but  it  wur  noan 
for  lung,  an'  neaw  he's  cartin'  for  his  grub  an*  spongin'  for  his 
lotion." 

"  Ay,  aw  seed  him  to-day  upo'  th'  fielt,"  said  one  of  th' 
farmers ;  "  he  wur  howdin*  th'  music  for  th'  band,  a  reg'lar 
blash-boggart."  * 

"  The  mention  of  Colonel  Taylor,"  said  one  of  the  Volunteers, 
"  brought  to  my  mind  another  Colonel  my  father  knew  when  he 
was  a  lad  and  a  drummer  in  the  Burton-on-Trent  Fencibles.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Boulogne  Camp,  when  there  was  talk 
of  a  French  invasion.  The  first  English  cotton  mill  stood  at 
the  Bond  End  in  Burton,  and  its  owner,  the  first  notable  man 
of  the  Peel  family,  was  also  the  Colonel  of  the  Volunteers  or 
Fencibles  as  they  were  called.  My  grandfather  was  foreman  at 
the  Mill,  and  my  father  used  to  boast  that  from  his  petticoat 
time  he  had  the  reversion  of  Colonel  Peel's  red  hunting  and 
uniform  coats,  which  were  made  up  into  suits  for  him.  The 
Colonel,  at  the  height  of  the  military  fever,  gave  a  dinner  to 
his  command,  at  which  the  oratory  and  possibly  the  potables 
were  so  potent,  that  at  its  close  the  gallant  Colonel,  in  a  fury 
of  patriotism,  led  off  his  men  to  "  meet  the  French  "  on  the 
Lichfield  Road.  My  father,  then  a  grown  lad,  but  not  old 
enough  for  a  diner,  who  had  been  roused  from  his  first  sleep 
at  home  to  join  in  the  mad  march,  was  found  slumbering  beside 
his  drum  by  the  Rugeley  carrier,  who  brought  him  in  the  next 
morning.  Some  of  the  warriors,  including  my  Uncle  John,  kept 
on  arriving  at  intervals  for  some  days  after,  but  the  Colonel  was 
not  seen  again  in  Burton  for  two  or  three  weeks." 

Here  a  farmer,  hitherto  silent,  broke  in  with  :  "  Well !  ne'er 
mind.  Them  Peels  wur  allus  good-bred  uns.  But  aw  wur 
gooin'  t'  say  'at  aw've  ne'er  seen  nobbur  one  sojur  upo'  t'  Moss 
here  for  mony  a  yer  till  to-day,  an'  then  he  wur  a  desarter. 
Aw  just  miss't  killin'  th'  poor  divul  by  two-thri  inches.  Aw 
wur  gettin*  fodder  wi'  a  pikel  in  th'  hayloft  wheer  he'd  hid 
hissel,  an'  bi'  th'  mass,  luk  yer,  when  aw'd  kept  him  nigh- 
hand  a  wick  aw  wish't  aw'd  kilt  him  on  sect,  for  th'  wastrel 
geet  away  wi'  seven  shillin'  an'  a  wool  singlet  o'  mine,  an' 
one  o'  th'  farm  wenches — a  warm,  thick  un —  Eh,  whor? 
Noa,  aw  meeon  th'  singlet,  'at  wur  well  wuth  hawve  a  creawn 
o'  ony body's  brass." 

There  were  many  humorous  expressions  of  sympathy  with 
the  last  speaker  on  his  misfortune,  and  then  we  had  a  song 
from  one  of  the  colliery  men  which  was  always  in  request  on 
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convivial  occasions  at  "  Th'  Owd  Bell,"  chiefly  for  its  chorus, 
which  ran  : — 

An'  o'  that  aw  crave  i«  a  box  an'  a  bed, 
A  settle,  a  table,   mi  wages  to   draw, 
Some  halesome  whom  brew'd,  some  jannock  brown  bread, 
And  a  cottage  weel  thatch't  wi'  straw. 

Other  songs  and  other  reminiscent  stories  were  told,  including 
one  by  the  landlord,  who  had  fonnerly  served  in  the  Hussars, 
and  had  once  met  the  Iron  Duke  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. He  had  told  and  also  timed  his  story  excellently,  and 
he  gave  us  no  opportunity  of  capping  it,  since  he  closed  it  with 
the  sentence,  "  An'  neaw,  gentlemen,  it's  closin'  time." 

Mr.  G.  S.  LANCASHIRE  read  the  principal  paper,  its  subject 
being  "  Cosas  de  Espana." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1912. — Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON,  Vice- 
President,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  AXON  referred  in  sympathetic  and  reassuring  terms  to  the 
illnesses  of  the  President  and  Mr.  John  Mortimer,  and  Mr. 
W.  R.  Credland  read  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Mortimer 
indicating  an  improvement  in  his  health  and  the  possibility  of 
being  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  T.  L.  COOPER  read  a  short  paper  on 

"  MAX  BEERBOHM/' 

Do  not  go  to  Max,  he  said,  for  moral  homilies,  or  you  will  be 
disappointed.  You  will  find  him  quite  impartial.  If  he  chastises 
one  of  your  favourites  to-day  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  to-morrow  he  will  be  heating  the  floor  for  the 
tender  feet  of  your  enemy.  For  himself  he  never  claims  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  dilettante,  a  petit  maitre.  He  loves  best 
in  literature  ingenuities  of  form  and  style.  One  must  approach 
him  as  one  would  a  dealer  in  precious  stones ;  then  you  will 
find  his  wares  as  delightful,  as  beautiful,  as  sparkling  as  you 
would  find  the  works  of  an  artist  in  gems.  Artificial  he  is,  but 
a  product  of  the  sunlight,  not  the  hothouse,  and  his  work  is 
always  fresh,  healthy  and  invigorating. 

Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  read  the  principal  paper  on  Win.  H. 
Da  vies  :  Poet  and  Super-tramp. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  4,  1912.— Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON,  Vice-President, 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  H.  M.  Gow  read  a  short  note  on  "Stevenson's  Letters" 
as  follows  : — 
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LETTERS  OF  R.   L.   STEVENSON. 

You  are  still  as  when  first  I  saw,  as  when  I  last  addressed  you — 
in  the  venerable  city  which  I  must  always  think  of  as  my  home. 
And  I  have  come  so  far ;  and  the  sights  and  thoughts  of  my  youth 
pursue  me;  and  I  see  like  a  vision  the  youth  of  my  father,  and  of 
his  father,  and  the  whole  stream  of  lives  flowing  down  there  far 
in  the  north,  with  the  sound  of  laughter  and  tears,  to  cast  me  out 
in  the  end,  as  by  a  sudden  freshet,  on  these  ultimate  islands.  And  I 
admire  and  bow  my  head  before  the  romance  of  destiny. 

Dedication  of  "Catriona"  to  Charles  Baxter,  W.S.,  Edinburgh, 
written  at  Vailima,   Samoa,  1892. 

No  man  can  escape  his  destiny;  it  is  well  when,  like 
Stevenson,  he  can  see  the  romance  of  it.  "  The  happiest  lot 
on  earth  is  to  be  born  a  Scotsman,"  says  Stevenson,  and  in  how 
typically  racial  a  fashion  his  destiny  unfolded  itself  is  well 
shown  in  these  four  volumes  of  his  letters.  Born  in  Edinburgh 
of  the  union  of  two  middle  class  Scots  families,  he  went  to 
school  in  his  native  city,  proceeding  thence  to  its  ancient 
University,  his  whole  turbulent  youth  in  the  grey  metropolis 
of  the  North  pictured  for  us  in  that  poem  addressed  to  his  old 
familiars  :  — 

Do  you  remember — can  we  e'er  forget  ? — 

How,  in  the  coiled  perplexities  of  youth, 

In  our  wild  climate,  in  our  scowling  town, 

We  gloomed  and  shivered,  sorrowed,   sobbed  and  feared  ? 

The  belching  winter  wind,  the  missile  rain, 

The  rare  and  welcome  silence  of  the  snows, 

The  laggard  morn,  the  haggard  day,  the  night, 

The  grimy  spell  of  the  nocturnal  town, 

Do  you  remember  ? — Ah,  could  one  forget ! 

Edinburgh,  "  east  windy  and  west  endy,"  unfriendly  alike  to 
the  frail  body  and  the  wild  vagrant  spirit  within,  was  followed 
by  England,  the  Continent,  by  visits  to  the  States,  and  then, 
last  of  his  many  exiles,  "  cast  out  as  by  a  sudden  freshet  on 
those  ultimate  islands,"  the  six  years  of  prolific  work  in  the 
far  Pacific. 

A  cosmopolitan,  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  with 
Edinburgh  and  Scotland  for  ever  in  his  heart — for  him  no  stars 
so  lovely  as  the  Edinburgh  street  lamps — Stevenson  died  in 
Samoa,  and  he  who  had  wished  to  lie  in  good  Scots  clods  at  the 
last  was  buried  on  the  mountain  top  of  Vaca,  in  the  South  Seas. 
Once  again  the  old  Scots  destiny  had  fulfilled  itself,  and  we  go 
back  instinctively  to  the  wanderer's  epitaph  :  — 
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Then  bury  me  by  the  bracken  bush 
Beneath  the  bonnie  brier, 
Let  never  living  mortal  ken 
A  kindly  Scot  lies  here. 

Though  it  is  only  eighteen  years  since  he  died  Stevenson  is 
already  something  of  a  classic,  yet  his  life  has  for  us  all 
the  interest  of  a  contemporary  writer.  More  or  less  the  lives 
of  most  of  us  "  marched  "  (as  we  say  in  the  North)  with 
Stevenson's  (1850  to  1894) ;  with  a  bit  of  good  fortune  we  might 
have  known  him  in  the  flesh.  Life  for  him  had  much  the  same 
aspect  that  it  has  for  us;  the  problems  he  wrestled  with  face 
us;  and  the  things  that  interested  him  interest  us.  We  begin 
our  acquaintance  with  an  intimacy  such  as  can  only  be  estab- 
lished with  writers  of  a  remoter  past  after  prolonged  study  of 
the  period  in  which  they  lived;  Stevenson  speaks  to  us  in  the 
language  and  with  the  very  accent  of  our  own  time. 

Look  down  the  list  of  his  correspondents  and  note  how  many 
there  are  there  whose  names  are  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words  :  Sidney  Colvin,  W.  E.  Henley,  Edmund  Gosse, 
James  Payn,  Henry  James,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Conan 
Doyle,  Andrew  Lang,  W.  B.  Yeats,  George  Meredith  and  many 
others,  men  to  whom  we  need  no  introduction.  To  these  men 
he  wrote  much  and  often.  In  fact,  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
a  man  with  a  genius  for  friendship,  often  and  far  removed  from 
his  friends,  made  Stevenson  a  voluminous  letter  writer,  and 
the  charm  of  his  personality  and  his  gift  of  expression  have  won 
for  his  letters  a  high  place  in  that  kind  of  literature.  Hitherto, 
the  letters  have  been  published  in  two  separate  sets — "  Vailima 
Letters  "  and  "  Letters  to  his  Family  and  Friends  " — but  last 
year  the  whole  were  brought  together,  and  with  some  150  new 
letters  added,  published  as  a  definitive  edition  in  four  volumes 
by  Methuen  and  Co.  Stevenson's  staunch  friend,  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin,  again  acted  as  editor  and  wrote  an  introduction  and 
connecting  notes. 

Two  subjects  dominate  these  four  volumes,  as  they  dominated 
Stevenson's  life,  his  lack  of  health  and  forced  quest  in  search 
of  it,  and  his  consuming  interest  in  his  craft  as  man  of  letters. 
Writing  to  George  Meredith  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  Stevenson 
says  : — 

For  14  years  I  have  not  had  a  day's  real  health;  I  have  wakened 
sick  and  gone  to  bed  weary ;  and  I  have  done  my  work  unflinchingly. 
I  have  written  in  bed,  and  written  out  of  it,  written  in  haemorrhages, 
written  in  sickness,  written  torn  by  coughing,  written  when  my  head 
swam  for  weakness ;  and  for  so  long  it  seema  to  me  I  have  won  my 
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wager  and  recovered  my  glove.  I  am  better  now,  and  have  been 
rightly  speaking  since  first  I  came  to  the  Pacific ;  and  still,  few  are 
the  days  when  I  am  not  in  some  physical  distress.  And  the  battle 
goes  on — ill  or  well,  is  a  trifle;  so  as  it  goes.  I  was  made  for  a 
contest,  and  the  Powers  have  so  willed  that  my  battlefield  should  be 
this  dingy,  inglorious  one  of  the  bed  and  the  physic  bottle.  At  least 
I  have  not  failed,  but  I  would  have  preferred  a  place  of  trumpetings 
and  the  open  air  over  my  head. 

When  we  think  of  the  conditions  under  which  Stevenson 
worked  as  disclosed  in  these  letters  to  his  friends  we  can  only 
admire  the  high  spirit  and  simple  courage  that  carried  him 
through  his  difficulties  to  a  high  place  in  English  literature, 
and  radiated  an  influence  that  is  still  felt  wherever  men  have 
regard  to  the  beauty  and  purity  of  our  common  tongue. 

Stevenson  was  one  of  the  frankest  and  most  sociable  of  men, 
and  all  and  sundry  have  free  access  to  his  workshop,  where  the 
craftsman  (or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  artist)  talks  freely  and 
charmingly  of  the  work  he  has  on  the  stocks.  From  early  days, 
though  pointed  out  as  the  pattern  of  an  idler,  Stevenson  was 
always  busy  on  his  own  errand,  which  was  to  learn  to  write,  and 
he  has  told  us  how  he  always  carried  two  notebooks — one  in 
which  to  write  down  \vhat  he  thought  noteworthy  in  the  books 
he  read  (he  was  an  omnivorous  reader)  ;  the  other  for  original 
work,  and  of  how  he  played  "  the  sedulous  ape  "  to  many 
writers  in  his  search  for  a  style  of  his  own.  Writing  was  never 
an  easy  business  to  Stevenson,  and  his  inherited  love  of 
conscientious  craftsmanship  never  allowed  him  to  slack.  He 
writes  :  — 

Night  or  morning,  I  do  my  darndest,  and  if  I  cannot  charge  for 
merit,  I  must  e'en  charge  for  toil.  But  O,  it  has  been  such  a  grind  ! 
The  devU  himself  would  allow  a  man  to  brag  a  little  after  such 
a  crucifixion  !  And  indeed  I'm  only  bragging  for  a  change  before 
1  return  to  the  darned  thing  lying  waiting  for  me  on  p.  88,  where  I 
last  broke  down.  I  break  down  at  every  sentence,  I  may  observe  ; 
and  lie  here  and  sweat,  till  I  can  get  one  sentence  wrung  out  after 
another. 

But  what  a  change  when  we  come  to  his  last  book,  the  novel 
on  which  he  was  engaged  when  death  overtook  him,  "  Weir 
of  Hermiston  "  :  — 

"  He  generally  makes  notes  in  the  early  morning,"  says  Mrs.  Strong, 
who  wrote  the  novel  to  his  dictation,  "  which  he  elaborates  as  he 
reads  aloud.  He  had  hardly  a  line  or  two  to  keep  him  on  the  track, 
but  he  never  falters  for  a  word  but  gives  me  the  sentences  with 
capital  letters  and  all  the  stops  as  clearly  and  steadily  as  though  he 
were  reading  from  an  unseen  book." 
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Through  the  long  years  he  had  laboured  with  single-minded 
devotion  to  make  himself  a  great  writer,  and  just  as  the 
craftsman  had  at  last  mastered  his  tools,  they  fell  from  his 
nerveless  grasp,  and  Stevenson  was  dead  at  an  age  when  Scott 
had  but  commenced  the  "  Waverley  Novels." 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  quote  from  the  letters  themselves, 
but  I  must  put  in,  if  only  to  show  how  different  is  the 
Stevenson  of  the  letters  from  the  Stevenson  of  the  novels  and 
essays,  this  quotation  from  Colvin's  introduction  :  — 

In  his  letters,  excepting  a  few  written  in  youth  and  having  more  or 
less  the  character  of  exercises,  and  a  few  in  after  years  which  were 
intended  for  the  public  eye,  Stevenson  the  deliberate  artist  is  scarcely 
forthcoming  at  all.  He  does  not  care  a  fig  for  order  or  logical 
sequence  or  congruity,  or  for  striking  a  key  of  expression  and  keeping 
it,  but  becomes  simply  the  most  spontaneous  and  unstudied  of  human 
beings.  He  has  at  his  command  the  whole  vocabularies  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  languages,  classical  and  slang,  with  good  stores 
of  the  French,  and  tosses  and  tumbles  them  about  irresponsibly  to 
convey  the  impression  or  affection,  the  mood  or  freak  of  the  moment ; 
pouring  himself  out  in  all  manner  of  rhapsodical  confessions  and 
speculations,  grave  or  gay,  notes  of  observation  and  criticism,  moralis- 
ings  on  matters  uppermost  for  the  hour  in  his  mind,  comments  on 
his  own  work  or  other  people's  or  mere  idle  fun  and  foolery. 

And  these  letters — even  too  carefully  edited  as  one  suspects 
them  to  be — will  long  remain  the  best  way  of  approach  to  the 
charming  personality  of  the  man  who  endeared  himself  to  all 
who  knew  him  and  whose  written  words  gave  much  entertain- 
ment to  his  generation. 

Among  writers  about  Stevenson  there  has  grown  up  a  con- 
vention of  investing  his  portrait  with  a  "  halo,"  and  Stevenson 
was  a  "  gey  throngither  child  "  to  have  such  a  distinction.  This 
was  the  sort  of  thing  that  drew  from  Henley  his  embittered 
protest  on  the  appearance  of  the  official  biography  by  his  cousin 
Graham  Balfour.  There  was  nothing  of  the  "  goody-goody  " 
about  Stevenson ;  meek,  saintly  resignation  was  not  one  of  his 
characteristics;  he  was  a  born  rebel  and  fighter.  No  Stoic  he, 
facing  life  with  a  Roman  dourness ;  an  Epicurean,  rather,  in  his 
pursuit  of  happiness,  one  who  took  with  a  frolic  welcome  the 
sunshine,  and  the  thunder,  damning  things  at  times,  but 
damning  them  cheerfully  and  with  right  goodwill.  There  was  a 
lot  of  human  nature  in  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  perhaps 
that  is  why  Barrie  could  say  that  the  initials  "  R.L.S.  "  are 
"  the  best  beloved  in  recent  literature."  Since  Barrie  wrote 
those  words  other  initials  have  commanded  our  attention,  but  I 
question  whether  any  of  them  represent  a  more  lovable 
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personality  than  the  gay  and  wayward  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
of  Scotland  and  Samoa,  whose  letters  I  have  brought  before  you 
to-night. 

Mr.    ERNEST    MARRIOTT    read    the    principal    paper    entitled 
"  Gordon  Craig  and  His  School  of  the  Theatre." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  n,  1912.— The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  A.  AXON,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Herbert  Taylor  were  elected  auditors 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  a  short  paper  descriptive  of 
"  A  Visit  to  Auguste  Rodin." 

Mr.  W.  A.  C.  LLOYD  contributed  a  poem  entitled  "  Rydale," 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Campbell. 

Mr.  J.  CUMING  WALTERS  read  the  principal  paper  entitled 
"  Personal  Reminiscences  of  J.  H.  Shorthouse — "  John 
Inglesant." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  18,  1912. — Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON,  Vice- 
President,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  Bury  members  of  the  Club  contributed  the  customary 
simnel,  which  was  discussed  with  great  interest  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Club  were  given  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Verdant  Green." 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  New 
Poet  :  Lascelles  Abercrombie." 

Mr.  HERBERT  TAYLOR  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  H.  G^ 
Wells,  as  Novelist." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  25,  1912. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  A.  AXON,  Vice-President. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  exhibited  and  described  a  document 
which  he  was  of  opinion  was  an  original  autograph  letter  of 
the  poet  Percy  B.  Shelley.  It  was  addressed  to  Leigh  Hunt  and 
related  to  money  lent  to  him. 

Mr.  WM.  BAGSHAW  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Arthur  Symons." 

Mr.  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON  read  the  principal  paper  on 
"  John  Masefield." 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  i,  1912.— Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON,  Vice-President, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  AXON  referred  to  the  continued  illness  of  Mr.  Milner 
and  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  a  message  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment was  sent  to  them. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND,  Hon.  Secretary,  read  the  report  of  the 
Council  on  the  Fiftieth  Session  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  T.  C.  GRUNDY,  Hon.  Treasurer,  submitted  the  annual 
statement  of  accounts,  and  Mr.  GEO.  BELL  reported  on  the 
position  of  the  Stansfield  Fund. 

The  annual  report  and  Treasurer's  statement  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Geo.  Milner  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Club ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Derby  was  elected  a  Vice-President ;  Mr.  T.  Longworth 
Cooper  was  appointed  a  Librarian;  Mr.  A.  H.  M.  Gow  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  in  place  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Bell,  who 
resigned ;  and  the  other  office-holders  were  re-appointed. 


CLOSING  CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  22,  1912. — The  fiftieth  Session  was  pleasantly 
concluded  by  holding  the  customary  Conversazione  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING,  Vice-President,  received  the 
members  and  their  guests,  and  afterwards  occupied  the  chair. 

A  programme  of  songs,  instrumental  music  and  recitations 
was  contributed  by  Miss  Gladys  Cliff e,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan 
Williams,  Miss  Dorothy  Burgess,  Mr.  Wm.  Wright,  Miss  K. 
Crosland,  Mrs.  Hudswell,  Mrs.  Preston,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  L. 
Crosland.  Mr.  James  Lowe  accompanied  on  the  piano. 

A  collection  of  works  of  art  by  members  of  the  Club  was 
exhibited,  among  the  contributors  being  Mr.  Geo.  Milner,  Mr. 
Walter  Emsley,  Mr.  E.  E.  Minton,  Miss  Redfern,  Sir  Wm.  H. 
Bailey,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Marriott. 

On  the  back  of  the  programme  the  following  lines  by  Mr. 
Laurence  Clay  were  printed  :  — 

VALE!    VENIO! 
With  slow  reluctant  feet  we  leave  the  altar  where 

We  laid  in  homage  gifts  we  sought  to  make  divine, 
And  if  we  failed  in  part,  we  yet  acclaim,  'twas  here 

We  oft  have  tasted  deep  of  purest  pleasure's  wine. 
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'Twas  here,  in  common  worship  of  the  god-like  muse, 
We  met  the  friendly  grip,  the  unforbidding  eye, 

And  fled  unworthy  thoughts  which  could  the  hour  abuse, 
And  none  who  sought  to  worship  truth  dared  we  deny. 

The  altar  bore  its  gifts  and  hearts  and  minds  were  fed, 
The  light  of  unsullied  joy  bereft  the  brow  of  care, 

But  now  the  tale  of  hours  is  told,  those  minutes  fled 
Whose  spoil  was  no  man's  loss,  which  gave,  yet  had  to  spare. 

Nature  now  wings  her  claims  with  shafts  of  lambent  light, 
With  green  and  gold  renews  her  old  enchantments  sweet, 

Delighting  wearied  eyes  with  tokens  all  bedight 
With  peerless  hues,  that  glad  the  path  of  her  dainty  feet. 

If  her  you  seek  to  win,  in  rev'rence  must  you  woo, 
In  gentle  patience  wait  the  hint  that  she  is  near, 

Then  give  her  all  the  love  that  first  she  bred  in  you ; 
And  hold  her  ever,  ever  increasingly  more  dear. 

Mr.  NEWBIGGING,  in  addressing  the  meeting,  said  : — Our 
first  duty  to-night  is  to  give  expression  to  the  feeling  of  satis- 
faction which  I  know  you  all  cherish  in  the  utmost  degree,  that 
there  is  such  an  improvement  in  the  health  of  our  honoured 
President,  Mr.  Milner,  as  to  justify  the  hope  of  his  coming 
again  amongst  us  in  renewed  strength,  and  occupying  his  place 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Literary  Club  which  he  has  so  long 
adorned. 

I  know — we  all  know — that  the  spirit  is  willing,  however 
weak  the  flesh  may  be.  His  has  been  such  an  inspiring  example 
all  these  years  that  we  are  reluctant  to  think  he  may  be 
permanently  laid  aside  from  the  active  duties  of  the  Presidency. 

On  this  occasion,  too,  our  minds  naturally  revert  to  the  recent 
decease  of  our  much-loved  Vice-President,  John"  Mortimer.  We 
little  thought  at  the  opening  Conversazione  of  the  past  session 
of  the  Club  that  his  end  was  so  near.  Nay,  within  a  few  short 
weeks  ago,  when  he  gave  us  a  paper  on  the  "  Dickens  night," 
who  could  have  anticipated  his  so  early  departure  ?  His  kindly 
presence  and  genial  companionship  will  be  sadly  missed,  and 
no  one  is  less  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  us  than  John  Mortimer. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  good  friend  and  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Axon,  is  laid  up  by  illness,  which,  however,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  is  not  of  a  serious  nature.  He  should  have  occupied 
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the  position  of  Chairman  this  evening,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
a  disappointment  to  you  to  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  address  which  he  is  so  competent  to  deliver.  We  trust  he 
may  soon  be  restored  to  his  usual  good  health. 

It  has  been  the  excellent  custom  of  our  President  on  these 
happy  occasions  to  give  an  illuminating  address  on  some  current 
topic  either  of  literary  or  educational  interest.  I  could  scarcely 
hope  to  emulate  him  in  this  respect.  There  are  burning 
questions  enough  to  form  a  text  for  such  an  address.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  question  of  the  "  Censorship  "  of  which  we 
have  heard  a  good  deal  lately;  there  is  that  of  "Authors' 
Copyright,"  important  both  to  those  who  make  and  to  those 
who  deal  in  literature.  Then  we  have  "  TEe  drift  of  the  modern 
novel,"  and  I  might  add  to  these  "  The  poetical  output,  so  far, 
of  this  twentieth  century." 

A  dissertation  on  any  one  of  these  debatable  subjects  would 
come  with  special  grace  from  the  lips  of  our  venerable  President. 
But  you  hardly  expect  that  from  me,  his  substitute,  on  this 
occasion,  and  especially  looking  at  the  attractive  programme 
that  is  before  us. 

It  is  a  matter  for  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  in  this  jubilee 
year  of  the  Club  that  during  the  session  just  ended  there  has 
been  no  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  work  to  which  we  have 
set  our  hands.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  interest 
in  the  Club's  proceedings  generally.  This  has  been  evident  in 
the  attendance  at  the  meetings ;  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
the  papers  presented,  as  well  as  in  the  discussion  to  which  they 
have  given  rise.  All  this  is  of  good  augury  for  the  coming  time. 

Looking  back  at  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  members 
in  the  fifty  years  of  the  Club's  existence,  I  think  we  may  fairly 
say  that  the  work  which  has  been  done  will  be  bad  to  beat  in 
the  coming  fifty  years.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  be 
beaten,  or  at  least  that  there  will  be  no  declension. 

The  Club,  as  you  are  aware,  was  founded  in  the  year  1862. 
My  mind  has  travelled  back  to  past  days,  and  to  the  early 
members  with  most  of  whom  I  was  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
I  well  remember  those  days  when  the  heart  was  young — when 
we  were,  some  of  us,  young  and  vigorous.  I  have  been  witness 
of  their  gradual  procession,  first  to  middle  age  and  eventually 
to  old  age,  and  the  passing  away  of  many  of  them — though 
some  were  unhappily  cut  off  before  age  had  whitened  their 
locks.  But,  old  or  young,  bright  memories  are  associated 
with  them  all.  That  is  a  procession  that  will  continue  to  be 
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repeated.  And  this  leads  ine  to  say  that  it  is  becoming  more 
evident  every  day  that  it  is  mainly  to  the  younger  members 
we  must  look  for  maintaining  the  kindly  amenities  as  well  as 
the  high  literary  standard  of  the  Club.  The  responsibility  is 
largely  with  them.  Happily  the  ability  is  not  lacking,  neither 
is  the  enthusiasm.  I  would  suggest  to  them,  however,  that 
whilst  bestowing  their  attention  on  current  literature — the 
literary  product  of  to-day,  a  very  necessary  and  proper  thing  to 
do — let  them  not  be  impatient  with  those  who  more  frequently 
turn  to  the  study  of  those  works  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
time.  Apart  from  the  obvious  beauties  which  are  in  all  our 
minds  enriching  our  memories,  there  are  gems  hidden  away  in 
the  writings  of  past  generations  of  authors  which  when  brought 
again  to  the  light  will  not  pale  beside  the  latest  productions  of 
contemporary  genius.  Nay,  further,  if  we  are  not  fairly  well 
grounded  in  the  literature  of  the  past,  we  are  in  large  measure 
lacking  in  the  power  and  means  of  testing  the  later  product, 
and  so  are  apt  to  take  a  writer  at  his  own  unblushing  estimate. 
It  is  well  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  royal  metal  and 
the  base.  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  now  of  what  is  called 
polite  literature — the  belles-lettres.  The  literature  of  most  of 
the  sciences  and  of  particular  philosophical  systems  becomes 
antiquated  in  progress  of  time  as  new  discoveries  modify  or 
displace  the  old.  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and 
many  another  star  in  the  literary  firmament — not  to  mention 
the  ancient  classics— will  never  be  out  of  date  and  antiquated. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  their  powerful  rythm. 

Yes,  after  all,  when  we  would  aim  at  the  highest,  it  is  to  the 
poets  we  must  oftenest  turn.  Let  that  be  borne  in  mind. 

All  this  contributes  to  the  balanced  judgment  that  can  detect 
the  literary  pierrots,  of  which  there  are  always  a  number,  more 
or  less,  who  play  into  each  other's  hands  in  order  to  win 
admiration  and  applause,  not  forgetting  something  more  sub- 
stantial from  the  gapers.  There  is  no  lack  of  intellect  in  these, 
but  great  intellect  does  not  necessarily  imply  great  wisdom. 
Books  of  the  highest  type  spiritualise  what  we  find  in  nature 
and  in  our  fellow  men. 

Let  us  then,  in  our  appreciation  or  critical  surveys,  have 
both  the  old  and  the  new  in  balanced  proportion.  Amongst 
the  new  we  would  like  some  of  the  younger  members  to  try 
their  newly-fledged  wings  occasionally  at  strictly  original 
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work — work  not  merely  critical  or  descriptive,  but  the  result  of 
their  cogitations  that  may,  in  Wordsworth's  phrase,  "  lighten 
the  burden  and  the  mystery  of  all  this  unintelligible  world." 
Or,  in  lighter  vein,  deal  with  the  apparent  incongruities,  both 
pathetic  and  humorous,  that  human  life  everywhere  presents 
to  our  view.  Our  proceedings  in  the  past,  if  we  look  them 
through,  are  not  wanting  in  these  respects,  but  there  is  ample 
scope  for  more  in  this  direction,  and  it  would  be  welcomed. 

One  final  word.  The  influence  of  the  Club  on  Manchester  life 
has  been,  and  is,  of  no  small  account,  and  this  has  been  gained, 
and  may  be  maintained,  by  a  tolerant  catholicity  in  the  matter 
of  literary  taste  and  effort. 


MEMORIAL    NOTICES. 

SAMUEL  WARBURTON. 

The  death  occurred  on  Oct.  i8th  of  Mr.  Samuel  Warburton, 
Egerton  Lodge,  Bury  Old  Road,  Prestwich.  He  was  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  and  a  typical  Lancashire  man.  As  a 
builder  and  contractor  he  had  carried  out  the  erection  of  many 
public  buildings  of  considerable  importance,  including  the 
Bickton  Heath  Asylum,  Rochdale  Town  Hall,  Hereford  Railway 
Station,  the  Assize  Courts  at  Shrewsbury,  the  Music  Hall  and 
Theatre  at  Sunderland,  and,  lastly,  the  Town  Hall  at  Leeds. 
He  was  a  competent  judge  of  coal  seams,  and  his  services  as 
an  arbitrator  had  been  utilised  by  railway  companies,  banks 
and  corporations.  Mr.  Warburton  was  an  old  Manchester 
Grammar  School  boy,  and  as  a  Freemason  he  had  held  the 
highest  offices.  His  father,  Henry  Warburton,  of  Blackley,  was 
one  of  the  early  founders  of  Methodism  in  the  village.  Mr. 
Warburton  used  to  tell  of  the  "  Warrenite  disruption,"  and  how 
his  father  was  brought  prominently  forward  at  the  time  of  the 
disturbance  caused  by  the  suspension  and  afterwards  the 
expulsion  of  Dr.  Warren  from  the  Methodist  Conference.  Mr. 
Warburton 's  grandfather  and  grandmother  were  amongst  the 
earliest  Methodists,  and  one  of  his  most  treasured  possessions 
was  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting  album  of  old 
WTesleyan  class  tickets  issued  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Worsley 
(his  grandfather  and  grandmother)  in  1786.  The  old  man  had  a 
workshop  in  a  locality  known  to  this  day  as  "  Timber  Yard," 
and  in  this  workshop  Sunday  preaching  services  were  held. 
Mr.  Warburton  had  in  his  possession  a  fine  collection  of  old 
Methodist  preaching  plans,  numbering  nearly  one  hundred. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1874,  and  remained  a  member 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  at  one  time  one  of  the 
finest  private  libraries  in  the  county,  consisting  of  some 
thousands  of  volumes  mainly  upon  antiquarian  subjects,  folk 
lore,  old  Manchester  dictionaries,  glossaries,  church  registers, 
etc.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lancashire  Parish  Register 
Society.  His  special  hobby,  however,  was  his  interest  in 
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English,  and  particularly  the  Lancashire  dialect,  and  he 
contributed  many  interesting  dialect  words  to  Professor  Joseph 
Wright's  famous  "  Dictionary  of  English  Dialect  Words." 

— Manchester  City  News,  October  28th,  1911. 


ROBERT   GIBSON. 

Mr.  Alderman  Robert  Gibson,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Manchester  City  Council  and  a  former  Lord  Mayor,  died 
on  Oct.  25th,  in  the  Town  Hall.  It  was  a  tragic  ending  to  a 
life  spent  in  the  service  of  the  public.  Mr.  Gibson  had  for 
many  years  given  his  time  almost  entirely  to  work  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens.  After  a  long  day's  work  on  Oct.  24th  in  the 
Council  Chamber  he  was  speaking  to  a  resolution  which  he 
thought  affected  the  personal  honour  of  some  of  his  colleagues 
and  himself,  when  he  faltered  and  fell.  He  was  carried  from 
the  Council  Chamber,  and  medical  aid  was  given  by  Dr. 
Chapman,  a  member  of  the  Council,  but  in  a  few  minutes  he 
passed  away.  The  proceedings  of  the  Council  were  of  course 
abruptly  closed.  The  death  of  Mr.  Gibson  deprives  Manchester 
of  the  services  of  one  of  its  most  capable  administrators.  He 
was  able,  genial  and  courteous  in  character,  and  was  held  in 
warm  esteem  by  all  his  colleagues,  but  particularly  by  those 
who  have  worked  with  him  for  many  years  on  the  Gas  Com- 
mittee. By  the  officials  and  workpeople  in  the  Gas  Department 
of  the  Corporation,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  he  was 
regarded  in  a  special  sense  as  a  friend. 

To  the  organisation  and  the  general  work  of  the  Gas  Com- 
mittee Mr.  Gibson  was  devoted  unstintingly  for  some  twenty 
years.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  Council  in  1882  and  became 
an  alderman  in  1893.  He  interested  himself  from  the  first  in 
the  work  of  the  Gas  Committee,  and  as  the  municipal  gas 
undertaking  of  Manchester  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom 
he  found,  after  being  elected  chairman,  that  he  had  to  under- 
take the  control  of  a  great  enterprise  in  which  new  developments 
were  required  every  year.  In  these  he  was  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive and  at  the  same  time  essentially  businesslike  in  his 
consideration  of  all  the  practical  details  of  an  enterprise  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  advance  of  the  city.  During  the  long 
years  of  his  control  of  the  work  of  the  department  and  origina- 
tion of  its  enterprises  the  Gas  Committee  has  been  able  to 
contribute  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  relief, 
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as  it  is  termed,  of  the  city  rates.  Mr.  Gibson  was  an  opponent 
of  this  somewhat  compulsory  method  of  alienating  the  legiti- 
mate profits  of  the  undertaking,  and  his  speeches  in  the  City 
Council  on  the  subject  best  displayed  his  acute  perception  of 
not  a  few  of  the  essential  principles  of  municipal  trading.  He 
had  little  time  to  spare  apart  from  his  oversight  of  the  work 
of  the  Gas  Department,  but  such  as  he  had  he  gave  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  scheme  for  putting  this  Committee  into  a  position 
adequately  to  supervise,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  control  the 
methods  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  expenditure. 

Mr.  Alderman  Gibson  was  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Robert 
Gibson  and  Sons,  medicated  lozenge  manufacturers,  of  Hulme, 
Manchester.  He  was  born  at  the  village  of  Carlton-upon-Trent 
in  1832,  and  it  illustrates  one  of  those  simple  and  wholly 
honourable  traits  in  the  character  of  our  foremost  public  men 
that  in  the  year  of  his  Lord  Mayoralty  he  went  to  his  native 
village  and  reminded  the  villagers  that  a  Lord  Mayoralty  might 
await  any  of  them  who  would  take  care  to  persevere.  He  was 
eighteen  years  old  when  he  came  to  Manchester.  After  some 
years  of  service  with  a  leading  firm  of  chemists  he  began 
business  on  his  own  account.  His  success  was  remarkable. 
Having  done  well  in  private  business  he  turned  his  attention 
to  work  for  the  citizens,  and  thereafter  gave  to  the  public 
practically  the  whole  of  his  energies.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to 
the  City  Council  as  a  representative  of  St.  George's  Ward, 
Hulme.  Then  and  on  several  subsequent  occasions  the  electors 
showed  their  appreciation  of  his  public  work  by  electing  him 
without  opposition.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  Gas  Committee,  and  on  the  death  of  Councillor  Brooks 
he  became  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  In  1893  he  became  an 
Alderman,  and  four  years  later  (November,  1897)  the  Council 
appointed  him  Lord  Mayor.  The  onerous  duties  of  this  office 
he  undertook  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and  discharged 
them  with  unfailing  ability,  zeal  and  success.  He  presided  over 
the  discussions  of  the  Council  with  sound  judgment,  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  its  various  activities,  and  entire  impartiality. 
His  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  dignity  of  the  chair 
never  failed.  During  his  term  of  office  he  entertained  many 
distinguished  visitors  to  the  city,  among  them  being  several 
foreign  princes.  He  was  unanimously  requested  to  undertake 
the  office  for  a  second  year,  but  declined  the  invitation. 

For  several  years  Mr.   Alderman   Gibson  took   a   prominent 
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part  in  the  affairs  of  the  then  Stretford  Local  Board,  holding 
the  chair.  In  politics  he  was  a  Liberal,  and  he  gave  much  good 
service  to  the  party  in  South-West  Manchester.  For  some  time 
he  was  chairman  of  the  local  Liberal  Association  and  of  the 
Hulme  and  St.  George's  Liberal  Club.  He  was  an  attached 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  the  first  warden 
of  St.  Bride's  Church,  in  Old  Trafford.  He  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  city,  and  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  from  1893  until  his  death. 

ALDERMAN   GIBSON'S  DEATH   IN  THE   TOWN   HALL. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Alderman  Gibson  occurred  with  painful 
suddenness  and  under  distressing  conditions.  There  was  on 
the  agenda  paper  of  the  City  Council  proceedings  a  motion  in 
the  name  of  Councillor  Johnston  which  asked  that  a  Special 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of 
expenditure  on  refreshments.  In  moving  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Johnston  spoke  of  some  letters  written  by  Mr.  S.  Norbury 
Williams,  one  of  the  citizens'  auditors,  which  had  appeared  (he 
said)  in  a  Manchester  weekly  newspaper,  and  which  referred  in 
particular  to  the  Gas  Committee  (of  which  Mr.  Gibson  was 
chairman).  Quoting  from  these  letters,  Mr.  Johnston  said  they 
showed  that  between  April,  1910,  and  May,  1911,  a  sum  of  ^447 
in  the  aggregate  had  been  expended  in  this  way  by  the  Gas 
Committee. 

Mr.  Alderman  Gibson,  who  was  listening  with  close  attention 
to  Mr.  Johnston,  at  once  said,  "  Don't  be  sorry  for  them,"  and 
Mr.  Johnston  replied  that  he  had  a  great  regard  for  that  Com- 
mittee. At  a  later  stage  of  his  speech  Mr.  Johnston  said  the 
members  of  the  Tramways  Committee  paid  for  such  luncheons 
as  they  had,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Gibson  interjected  the  remark, 
"  And  so  do  we,"  whereupon  Mr.  Johnston  asked  the  Alderman 
if  the  books  were  incorrect.  Mr.  Alderman  Gibson  replied  that 
he  could  not  help  that. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Johnston's  speech  Mr.  Alderman  Royle 
seconded  the  resolution,  and  there  were  loud  calls  for  Mr. 
Alderman  Gibson. 

Mr.  Alderman  Gibson  at  once  rose,  and  to  all  appearances  (as 
a  member  of  the  Council  afterwards  said)  was  in  excellent 
health  and  vigour.  Having  thanked  Mr.  Johnston  for  the  mild 
and  generous  way  in  which  he  had  brought  the  matter  before 
the  Council,  he  said  he  felt  that  Mr.  Johnston  had  been  reminded 
of  a  somewhat  similar  resolution  he  moved  some  twelve  years 
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ago  by  letters  which  had  recently  appeared  in  the  paper  to 
which  reference  had  been  made.  He  caused  some  laughter  by 
adding  that  very  few  papers  would  have  put  them  in.  Proceed- 
ing to  deal  with  the  specific  items  of  expenditure  in  the  letters 
which  related  to  the  Gas  Committee,  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Gibson  was  labouring  under  strong  excitement.  While,  he 
said,  he  could  congratulate  Mr.  Johnston  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  presented  his  case,  he  could  not  congratulate  the 
city  auditor,  Mr.  Norbury  Williams,  upon  his  honesty  and 
sincerity  in  the  matter.  He  characterised  the  statements 
contained  in  the  letters  as  "  abominable,"  and  referred  to  the 
action  of  the  writer  as  "  vindictive  "  and  "  wicked."  There 
was  some  laughter  at  Mr.  Alderman  Gibson's  vigorous 
denunciation  of  the  letters  and  the  writer.  Then  he  was 
applauded  when  he  said  that  attacks  were  made  upon  men  of 
the  highest  character,  public  men  who  were  fair,  just  and 
honourable.  He  selected  the  allegation  made  with  reference 
to  one  member  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Alderman  Fildes,  whose 
name,  he  said,  was  the  only  name  he  would  mention.  Mr. 
Alderman  Fildes,  he  went  on  to  say,  had,  it  was  alleged  in  one 
of  the  letters,  paid  one  visit  to  London  in  connection  with  the 
Parliamentary  Bill,  and  his  bill  of  expenses  was  given  as 
£11.  135.  The  allegation  here  was  that  Mr.  Fildes  had 
expended  more  money  than  he  was  entitled  to,  and  that  he  had 
done  so  because  it  was  the  ratepayers'  money.  "  If  the  writer 
does  not  mean  that,"  Mr.  Alderman  Gibson  said  indignantly, 
"  why  does  he  not  tell  us  the  number  of  days  that  gentleman 
spent  in  London?"  Producing  the  account,  Mr.  Gibson  said 
the  visit  on  that  occasion  extended  over  ten  days. 

At  this  point,  and  without  the  slightest  indication  that  he 
was  suffering  from  anything  but  excitement,  Mr.  Alderman 
Gibson  ceased  speaking  and  fell  to  his  seat.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Town  Clerk,  Dr.  Chapman,  Mr.  W.  Kay  and  other  members 
of  the  Council  who  were  near  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  water 
was  brought.  Members  of  the  Council  rose,  and  there  was 
much  consternation,  for  it  \vas  seen  that  Mr.  Gibson  was 
seriously  ill.  He  was  borne  out  of  the  Chamber,  and  Mr. 
Billam  suggested  that  the  Council  should  at  once  adjourn.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  however,  who  had  returned  to  his  seat,  asked  the 
members  to  wait  in  order  that  the  condition  of  Mr.  Gibson 
might  be  ascertained.  Mr.  Johnston  was  understood  to  ask 
permission  to  withdraw  his  resolution,  but  the  Lord  Mayor 
probably  did  not  hear  what  Mr.  Johnston  said. 
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In  another  minute  or  two  a  communication  was  made  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  said  he  had  to  announce  to  the  Council  that 
their  colleague  was  very  ill.  The  members  rose  and  left  the 
Chamber,  and  had  hardly  reached  the  corridor  when  they  heard 
that  Mr.  Aldennan  Gibson  had  passed  away.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
who  communicated  the  sad  intelligence  to  a  group  of  members 
who  had  gathered  round  the  door  of  his  reception-room,  was 
much  distressed,  and  there  was  general  grief  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Council,  to  almost  all  of  whom  Mr.  Alderman 
Gibson  stood  in  the  position  of  a  personal  friend  as  well  as  of 
an  honoured  colleague. 

Dr.  Chapman,  who  attended  Mr.  Gibson  at  the  moment  of  his 
seizure,  said  the  cause  of  death  was  heart  failure,  and  that,  as 
he  should  certify  to  that  effect,  no  inquest  would  be  necessary. 
Mr.  Councillor  Kay,  who  has  had  close  personal  friendship  with 
Mr.  Gibson,  and  who  was  much  affected  by  what  had  happened, 
said  that  the  Alderman  had  not  been  well  recently,  but  he  was 
very  anxious  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  alleged  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  the  Gas  Committee,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  chairman  for  so  many  years.  He  recited  to  him  before  the 
meeting  the  speech  he  proposed  to  make,  and  Mr.  Kay,  in 
reply  to  his  question  as  to  what  he  thought  of  it,  said  it  was 
quite  right.  "  I  told  him,"  Mr.  Kay  said,  "  that  he  must 
not  get  excited,  and  he  said  he  did  not  intend  to." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Alderman  Gibson  was  taken  ill  his  family  at 
Old  Trafford  were  communicated  with.  It  unfortunately 
happened  that  both  his  sons  were  away  from  Manchester — one 
in  London  and  the  other  at  Newcastle.  The  remains  of  the 
late  Alderman  were  removed  to  his  home  later  in  the  evening. 

In  consequence  of  the  sad  occurrence  the  Lord  Mayor  can- 
celled engagements  he  had  made  to  dine  with  the  Statistical 
Society,  and  to  attend  also  a  concert  given  on  October  25th  by  the 
Railway  Guards'  Benevolent  Society  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall. 
He  also  cancelled  a  reception  to  have  been  given  on  October  26th 
to  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Officers'  Guild. 

Mr.  Norbury  Williams,  who  was  in  the  Town  Hall  expressed 
his  great  regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Alderman  Gibson  and  his 
appreciation  of  the  high  character  of  the  Alderman. 

— Manchester  Guardian,  October  26,  1911. 
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GEORGE  PEARSON. 

Mr.  George  Pearson,  an  old  and  valued  member  of  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  and,  since  1881,  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  passed  away  on  January  26th, 
in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  had 
also  been  an  active  member  of  the  Manchester  Geographical 
Society.  Of  the  Antiquarian  Society  Mr.  Pearson  was  a  former 
president,  and  for  many  years  he  held  the  position  of  assistant 
editor  of  the  annual  volume  of  "  Transactions."  His  father, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Pearson,  of  Wilmslow,  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  On  the  very  day  of  his  death  the  Society 
had  re-elected  Mr.  Pearson  a  member  of  the  Council. 

—Manchester  City  News,  February  3,  1912. 


JOHN  MORTIMER. 

With  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Mortimer, 
\vhich  occurred  on  April  nth  at  his  house  in  Greenheys. 
Mr.  Mortimer  was  one  of  the  many  Manchester  business  men 
who  have  sought  and  found  recreation  chiefly  in  literature,  and 
for  nearly  forty  years  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
weekly  press  and  other  publications  of  the  city.  In  earlier  days 
his  name  alternated  with  those  of  Edwin  Waugh,  Sydney 
Grundy  and  J.  Fox  Turner  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Free  Lance  " 
and  "  The  Sphinx."  The  open  country — especially  the  uplands 
of  Cheshire — aspects  of  rural  life,  botany,  natural  history, 
books  and  book  lovers,  and  out-of-the-way  corners  of  literature 
furnished  him  with  subjects  for  hundreds  of  articles,  plentifully 
enriched  with  poetical  quotations.  In  1872,  ten  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  he  joined  the  Club 
and  became  a  member  of  its  Council,  and  retained  that  office 
until  1889,  when  he  was  elected  Vice-President.  To  its  papers 
he  was  one  of  the  most  regular  contributors.  In  business,  too, 
Mr.  Mortimer  attained  an  honourable  position.  In  1853  he 
entered  the  service  of  Messrs.  Henry  Bannerman  and  Sons, 
York  Street,  and  remained  there  until  his  retirement,  over  fifty 
years  later,  from  the  position  of  chief  cashier.  His  aptitude 
manifested  itself  in  a  useful  series  of  publications  by  the  firm 
explaining  the  various  processes  through  which  cotton,  flannel, 
linen  and  other  material  pass  before  becoming  finished  articles  of 
merchandise.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  born  in  Manchester  in  1839, 
and  lived  all  his  life  in  the  city. 
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John  Mortimer,  whose  genial  presence  will  be  missed  from 
the  meetings  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  if  he  had  political 
convictions  never  obtruded  them,  and  while  others  battled  over 
the  problems  of  life  was  generally  content  to  live.  For  fifty 
years  he  was  cashier  with  a  famous  Manchester  firm,  and 
though  he  did  his  work  punctually  and  conscientiously,  we  may 
believe  that  it  was  a  means  and  not  an  end.  He  was  a  true 
nature-lover  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  he  saw  things  not  poetically, 
perhaps,  but  through  the  eyes  of  the  poets.  Perhaps  no  man 
^ver  studded  his  writings  more  with  quotations,  and  the  advent 
of  the  cuckoo  or  the  first  snowdrop  brought  to  him  the  relevant 
anthology.  To  such  a  man  the  seasons  unfold  like  a  pageant 
with  an  approved  and  exquisite  ritual.  Mortimer  was  not  a 
first-rate  writer,  but  he  wrote  in  good  company  and  he  caught 
something  of  the  reverence  and  kindliness  of  the  poets.  His 
extensive  knowledge  of  poetry  was  yet  circumscribed,  and 
though  he  would  admit  the  moderns  who  contributed  to  his 
purpose  he  had  not  much  interest  in  the  literature  of  curiosity 
or  revolt.  Perhaps  the  best  of  his  life  was  spent  in  lanes  or 
among  hills,  and  a  man  does  well,  even  in  reading,  to  fortify 
himself  on  his  strongest  side. 

— Manchester  Guardian,  April  12,  1912. 

The  death  of  Mr.  John  Mortimer  removes  from  our  midst  a 
very  well-known  figure  whose  genial  presence  was  everywhere 
welcome.  To  a  nature  such  as  his,  so  kindly  and  sympathetic, 
so  ready  to  draw  out  what  was  good  in  others  and  so  free  from 
petty  animosities,  the  world  must  have  seemed  a  pleasant 
place — indeed  it  would  be  if  John  Mortimers  were  more  plentiful, 
—and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  the  whole  his  life  was  a 
happy  one.  Some  men  are  at  their  best  in  a  small  circle,  others 
need  the  stimulus  of  a  crowd  to  rouse  their  faculties ;  it  was 
Mortimer's  good  fortune  to  be  independent  of  circumstances. 
He  could  keep  an  audience  of  any  dimensions  in  a  continuous 
state  of  amusement  by  a  seemingly  endless  stream  of  humorous 
anecdotes  and  apt  illustrations.  Not  that  he  was  always  in  a 
jesting  mood ;  he  could  be  vigorous  when  vigour  was  demanded, 
solemn  when  solemnity  was  demanded.  Nor  were  his  gifts 
limited  to  his  conversational  powers,  for  he  wrote  even  better 
than  he  spoke ;  with  books  by  his  side  he  could  verify  or 
amplify  his  quotations  and  add  grace  to  a  phrase  by  a  skilful 
touch. 

Of  books  he  had  a  large  collection,  not  showy  in  outward 
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appearance,  but  in  the  companionable  stage,  when  they  could 
be  handled  by  himself  or  others  without  apprehension.  Those 
to  which  he  was  most  attached  were  early  purchases,  bought 
when  he  was  poor,  and  treasured  for  their  associations ;  next  in 
value  to  these  were  presentation  copies  from  authors  he  had 
known.  He  also  possessed  a  considerable  number  of  pictures, 
acquired  in  the  same  manner,  and  he  would  point  out  one  given 
by  Elias  Bancroft,  another  by  Glazebrook,  another  by  Blacklock 
or  by  Joel  Wainwright,  and  so  on. 

Mortimer's  connection  with  the  literary  life  of  Manchester  was 
so  long-continued  and  so  close  that  it  seems  a  pity  he  never 
undertook  the  task  of  embodying  his  recollections  in  a  volume. 
He  knew  Edwin  Waugh  and  Alexander  Ireland,  J.  Fox  Turner, 
Sydney  Grundy,  J.  H.  Nodal,  Robert  Pollitt,  Henry  Dunckley, 
Ben  Brierley,  Samuel  Bamford,  Charles  Hardwick,  John  Page, 
J.  E.  Bailey,  Sir  J.  W.  Southern,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Connor,  and 
a  score  of  others,  and  maintained  a  close  friendship  with  the 
Gaskell  family  for  many  years.  He  wrote  for  several  former 
local  papers,  the  "  Free  Lance,"  the  "  Sphinx,"  the  "  Examiner 
and  Times,"  and  the  "  Manchester  Herald,"  while  many  an 
article  bearing  his  signature  has  appeared  in  the  "  City  News." 
It  was  impossible  to  mention  any  local  "  celebrity,"  literary, 
journalistic  or  artistic,  whom  Mortimer  had  not  known  more  or 
less  intimately.  His  own  publications  include  a  series  of 
fourteen  volumes  prepared  for  Messrs.  Bannerman,  in  whose 
service  he  continued  for  fifty-four  years,  dealing  with  cotton, 
wool,  calico,  linen,  velveteen,  Mercantile  Manchester,  Industrial 
Manchester,  and  soon,  ending  with  "Samples  from  the  Notebook 
of  an  Uncommercial  Traveller."  These  are  all  marked  by 
such  an  easy  style  that  the  reader  admires  and  learns  at  the 
same  time,  a  blending  of  processes  which  might  be  imitated 
elsewhere  with  advantage. 

When  we  come  to  the  Literary  Club  the  name  of  Mortimer 
looms  very  large.  He  became  a  member  in  1872,  and  contri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  the  meetings  and  the 
reputation  of  the  "  Manchester  Quarterly  "  for  forty  years. 
His  papers  were  on  various  subjects — "Shakespeare's  Country," 
"A  Holiday  in  the  South,"  "The  Three  Quests  :  Childe  Roland, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  Sangraal,"  "  Cowper  as  a  Descriptive 
Poet,"  "  The  Cheshire  Highlands,"  and  so  on.  It  may  be 
seen  even  from  this  short  list  that  John  Mortimer  was  a  lover 
of  outdoor  scenery  as  well  as  of  books.  His  knowledge  of 
certain  districts  was  surprisingly  accurate,  and  was  obtained 
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in  that  best  of  all  ways,  by  staying  in  them  and  walking 
through  them.  All  his  lore,  all  his  experience,  all  his  know- 
ledge of  whatever  kind  was  at  the  service  of  the  Literary  Club, 
whose  meetings  he  never  missed  except  for  some  compelling 
cause.  And  now  he  is  gone,  no  more  to  fill  his  place  at  the 
council  table,  in  the  meeting-room,  or  at  the  fireside  of  his 
friends.  Yet  it  is  better  so,  for  a  serious  affection  of  the  heart, 
with  other  complications,  made  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  a 
sorrow  both  to  himself  and  the  watchers  by  the  bedside. 

C.   L.   BARNES. 

"  An  Ancoats  Rough  "  writes  : — Your  notice  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Mortimer  brings  to  my  mind  the  great  debt  of 
gratitude  that  is  owing  to  one  whom  I,  to  my  knowledge,  never 
saw,  but  for  whom  I  always,  since  first  making  his  acquaintance 
in  the  "  City  News  "  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  have 
entertained  feelings  of  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem.  It  was 
John  Mortimer  that  first  introduced  me,  then  a  young  foundry 
labourer,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  "  country  ramble."  It  was  he, 
too,  who  introduced  me  to  the  pleasures  of  that  "  quiet  "  side  of 
literature,  the  side  most  favoured  by  lovers  of  Gilbert  White, 
Izaak  Walton,  Jefferies,  and  that  family — not  such  a  big  one,  by 
the  way.  Like  the  lad  in  the  fable  who  tried  to  find  the  ends 
of  the  rainbow  away  over  the  hills,  we  too  in  those  days  tried  to 
find  the  "  Pleasaunce  "  of  John  Mortimer.  We  never  to  our 
certain  knowledge  found  it,  but  we  do  know  that  we  found  what 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  blessings — a  love  of  nature 
and  of  books,  which,  after  all,  was  perhaps  what  John  Mortimer 
meant  should  happen  to  those  who  read  his  articles.  His 
memory  will  always  be  kept  green  by  me. 

— Manchester  Guardian,  April  13,  1912. 

MR.  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Mortimer,  one 
of  the  most  respected  citizens  of  Manchester,  and  for  a  great 
many  years  a  leading  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 
Mr.  Mortimer  died  on  April  nth  at  his  residence  in  Lloyd 
Street,  Greenheys.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  born  in  Manchester  in 
1839.  In  1853  he  entered  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Henry  Banner- 
man  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  merchants,  cotton  spinners  and  manufac- 
turers, and  he  worked  his  way  up  to  the  responsible  position 
of  chief  cashier.  In  1903  he  completed  fifty  years  of  service  with 
the  firm,  and  his  jubilee  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  given  by 
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Sir  Charles  (then  Mr.)  Macara,  who  entertained  at  his  residence 
at  vSt.  Annes-on-the-Sea  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  warehouse  in  York  Street,  Manchester,  and  of  the  mills 
in  Stalybridge,  Dukinfield  and  Ancoats.  Among  the  guests  were 
several  who  were  nearing  the  completion  of  their  fifty  years 
with  the  firm.  Mr.  Mortimer's  health  was  on  this  occasion 
proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Macara,  the  head  of  the  firm,  who 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Mortimer 
in  the  reorganisation  of  the  business  which  had  been  effected 
on  Sir  Charles  becoming  managing  director. 

Mr.  Mortimer  had  entered  the  firm  as  a  boy  fifty  years  before, 
and  by  dint  of  ability  and  integrity  had  raised  himself  step  by 
step  to  the  position  of  chief  cashier,  which  he  had  held  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Mortimer  had  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
firm  by  his  literary  ability.  His  first  effort  in  this  direction  was 
a  description  of  the  firm's  mills  and  of  the  various  processes  of 
cotton  spinning  and  manufacturing,  which  was  included  in  the 
"  Diary  and  Buyers'  Guide,"  and  which  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  works  on  textile  manufactures  which  were  issued  year  by  year 
to  the  customers  of  the  firm.  These  works  achieved  such 
favourable  notice  that  they  became  almost  in  the  nature  of 
educational  text  books.  Many  of  them  form  digests  of  informa- 
tion on  textile  manufactures  not  otherwise  obtainable  in  compact 
form.  The  complete  list  of  these  works  is  as  follows  : — (i) 
"From  Cotton  to  Cloth";  (2)  "Calico  Printing";  (3)  "From 
Fleece  to  Flannel";  (4)  "From  Flax  to  Linen";  (5)  "How  a 
Lace  Curtain  is  Made  "  ;  (6)  "  A  Factory  Town  "  ;  (7)  "  Gold  "  ; 
(8)  "Concerning  Velveteen";  (9)  "Cotton:  From  Field  to 
Factory  "  ;  (10)  "A  City  Post  Office  "  ;  (n)  "  Cotton  Spinning  : 
The  Story  of  the  Spindle " ;  (12)  "Mercantile  Manchester"; 
(13)  "Industrial  Lancashire";  (14)  "Samples  from  the  Note 
Book  of  an  Uncommercial  Traveller." 

Mr.  Mortimer's  jubilee  was  further  celebrated  by  the  pre- 
sentation by  vSir  Charles  Macara,  on  behalf  of  the  directors  of 
the  firm,  of  a  grandfather's  clock,  bearing  the  inscription, 
"  Presented  to  Mr.  John  Mortimer  by  the  directors  of  Henry 
Bannerman  and  Sons,  Limited,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  on  the 
completion  of  fifty  years'  service  with  the  company  and  with 
the  old  firm  of  Henry  Bannerman  and  Sons." 

A  writer  said  some  years  ago  with  reference  to  Mr.  Mortimer  : 
"  This  Cottonopolis  of  ours  has  demonstrated  by  many  proofs 
positive  that  literary  culture  and  business  pursuits  are  not 
incompatible,  but  may  be  regarded  as  distinctly  helpful  to  each 
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other.  Coleridge  long  ago  bore  testimony  to  the  freshness  and 
vivacity  of  mind  displayed  by  reading  men  in  manufacturing 
towns,  and  De  Quincey  strongly  confirmed  the  statement  from 
his  experience  of  Manchester's  commercial  society,  many 
members  of  which  had  not  only  studied  but  worthily  contributed 
to  literature,  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose.  The  list  has  grown 
considerably  since  De  Quincey 's  time."  Of  the  list  undoubtedly 
was  Mr.  John  Mortimer  himself.  A  prolific  writer,  and  one  who 
never  lost  his  pristine  freshness,  he  was  a  lover  of  literature 
and  a  penetrating  student  of  literary  men.  His  forte  was  in 
writing  about  the  beauties  of  Nature,  whom  he  loved  in  all  her 
moods.  His  style  was  easy,  graceful,  and  rich  in  metaphor  and 
illustrative  gems  of  comparative  thought  and  expression.  It 
has  been  said,  "  He  writes  only  of  what  he  loves.  It  is  his 
method  of  talking  to  you  about  it;  his  pen  translates  the 
abundance  of  his  heart."  At  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  he 
endeared  himself  to  all  by  his  cheery  nature  as  well  as  by  his 
profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of  books  and  bookmen.  He 
joined  the  Club  in  1872,  and  had  long  been  its  senior  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  George  Milner  being  the  President.  He  had 
written  many  sympathetic  memorial  notices  of  notable  members, 
among  them  being  Edwin  Waugh,  Alexander  Ireland,  J.  C. 
Lockhart  and  John  Page.  To  the  pages  of  the  "  Transactions  " 
of  the  Club  Mr.  Mortimer  was  one  of  the  most  regular  contri- 
butors.—Manchester  Courier,  April  12,  1912. 

JOHN  MORTIMER. 
AN  ATTRACTIVE  PERSONALITY. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Mortimer,  which  event  took  place  on  Thursday, 
April  nth,  after  a  comparatively  brief  illness,  at  his  residence, 
Lloyd  Street,  Greenheys.  With  him  has  passed  away  a  man 
who  for  over  forty  years  has  been  closely  identified  with  the 
literary  and  social  life  of  Manchester,  whilst  for  a  much  longer 
period  he  was  associated  with  one  of  our  leading  business 
firms— that  of  Messrs.  Henry  Bannerman  and  Sons,  Limited, 
cotton  manufacturers  and  spinners.  Born  in  the  city  seventy- 
three  years  ago,  Mr.  Mortimer  began  to  write  for  the  Press  as  a 
lad,  his  first  effort  being  some  fugitive  verses  which  appeared 
in  the  "  Family  Herald."  Then,  in  the  late  sixties,  he  formed 
one  of  a  small  but  noted  band  of  contributors  to  the  "  Free 
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Lance,"  a  Manchester  weekly  periodical,  and  to  its  successor, 
"  The  Sphinx,"  and  thereafter,  till  almost  the  close  of  his  life — 
a  period  of  forty  years — he  was  an  occasional  and  always  a 
welcome  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  "  City  News."  It 
may  be  averred  that  it  was  in  our  columns  his  best  literary 
work  was  done — articles  gently  descriptive  of  quiet  rambles  in 
the  country  among  what  he  called  his  favourite  Cheshire 
Highlands,  Derbyshire  and  places  beyond.  This  was  the  means 
of  drawing  many  of  our  readers  to  natural  beauty  spots  whose 
acquaintance  thus  made,  afforded  them  healthful  pleasure  and 
content.  Mr.  Mortimer  modestly  described  these  papers  "  as 
designedly  of  a  discursive  nature,  made  up,  in  fact,  of  trifles 
light  as  air,  of  odds  and  ends  of  thought  and  out-of-the-way 
references  to  books  as  well  as  to  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery."  A  series  of  these  is  contained  in  two  volumes  of 
"  Country  Notes  "  reprinted  from  our  columns  and  published 
thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mortimer  joined  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  forty 
years  ago,  and  was  long  its  senior  Vice-President.  Throughout 
all  those  years  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  its  proceedings 
as  the  "  Transactions  "  bear  witness,  besides  which  he  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  the  discussions.  By  all  his  fellow  members 
Mr.  Mortimer  was  held  in  affectionate  regard  for  his  many 
amiable  qualities.  As  to  his  business  career,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Messrs.  Bannerman  in  1853,  and  rose  to  the  position 
of  chief  cashier  of  the  firm.  Here  also  his  literary  bent  was 
brought  into  play  in  connection  with  "  The  Diary  and  Buyers' 
Guide,"  published  by  the  firm.  These  treatises  took  the  form 
of  descriptive  accounts  of  the  staple  industry  in  its  various 
aspects,  among  his  chapters  being  "  The  Story  of  the  Spindle," 
"  Industrial  Lancashire,"  and  "  Samples  from  the  Note  Books 
of  an  Uncommercial  Traveller."  All  make  reading  as  delightful 
as  it  is  informing.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  com- 
pletion of  fifty  years'  service  with  the  firm  the  jubilee  was 
celebrated  by  a  dinner  given  by  Sir  Charles  (then  Mr.)  Macara, 
the  managing  director,  to  the  heads  of  the  various  departments, 
and  the  host,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  chief  guest,  spoke 
in  fitting  terms  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  devoted  labours.  This  event 
took  place  in  1903,  and  was  followed  a  few  days  later  by  a 
complimentary  dinner  and  presentation  from  his  business 
colleagues.  Mr.  Mortimer  retired  in  1907. 
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"  GENTLE  JOHN." 

AN    APPRECIATION. 

(By  "  A  Plain  Citizen.") 

I  suppose  it  was  about  ten  years  ago  that,  in  the  course  of  my 
wanderings,  I  first  met  John  Mortimer.  He  was  then  long  past 
his  meridian ;  he  was,  according  to  the  calculation  of  years,  an 
old  man ;  but  the  fresh  cheeks,  the  glistening  eyes,  and  the 
alertness  of  body  and  mind,  gave  no  indication  of  his  real  age. 
He  was  a  young  man,  quite  young  until  a  few  weeks  ago  when, 
at  the  Literary  Club,  he  read  a  paper  in  honour  of  the  memory 
of  Charles  Dickens.  But  that  night  something  strange  happened. 
As  he  read,  his  voice  faltered  and  trembled ;  the  genial  smile 
that  ever  played  about  the  lips  seemed  to  fade;  the  brightness 
of  the  eye  waned;  and  John  Mortimer  sat  down — tired.  Now 
he  sleeps. 

He  was  but  a  child,  and  Nurse  Nature  had  revealed  to  him 
the  wonders  of  the  world  like  the  pictures  in  a  fairy-book ;  she 
had  crooned  to  him  her  songs  and  lullabies ;  and  now  she  has 
gently  cradled  him  to  rest.  We  shall  bend  over  his  form  in  the 
hushed  chamber,  and  simply  whisper,  "  Good  Night,  John 
Mortimer,  and  Good  Rest." 

The  life  of  John  Mortimer  was  singularly  uneventful,  a  life 
tranquil  and  content.  But  it  was  like  the  placid  river  with  its 
rich  deeps  and  fertilising  power,  the  current  moving  steadily 
to  its  goal  and  gathering  and  diffusing  goodness  and  profit  in 
its  course.  He  loved  solitude.  If  he  had  been  asked  how  he 
would  choose  the  ordering  of  his  life  it  is  probable  he  would 
have  quoted  Abraham  Cowley's  stanzas  on  leaving  the  city  and 
sojourning  far  from  noise  and  strife  in  the  country.  Fate 
ordained  otherwise,  and  the  city  claimed  him ;  yet  he  had  his 
hermitage  to  which  he  retreated  with  his  beloved  books,  and  for 
exercise  and  pastime  he  paced  the  least-frequented  lanes. 

I  never  knew  John  Mortimer  hurry  any  more  than  I  ever  saw 
him  vexed.  But  what  he  accomplished  would  make  many  a 
bustling  man  astounded.  He  had  no  fits  and  starts,  but  worked 
patiently  and  steadily;  he  had  no  idle  hours,  only  variety  of 
occupation ;  he  had  no  frenzies,  but  was  calm  and  imperturb- 
able; his  labours  were  recreation,  and  in  the  true  priest-like 
spirit,  his  toil  was  Praise. 

With  all  his  love  of  seclusion,  he  was  thoroughly  human  and 
sociable,  a  good  companion,  a  helpful  and  inspiring  friend.  To 
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the  Literary  Club,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  members, 
he  was  devoted ;  he  was  an  assiduous  contributor  of  papers,  and 
a  valuable  leader  in  discussion.  Yet  he  was  reluctant  to  speak 
except  when  called  upon,  and  with  modest  deference  would  give 
way,  especially  to  a  younger  man.  He  made  it  a  rule  if  he 
could  not  encourage  not  to  criticise  at  all,  a  weakness  maybe, 
but  amiable  and  thoroughly  characteristic.  His  own  papers 
were  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  and  were  read  in  a  delight- 
fully intimate  and  conversational  style.  When  he  had  enjoyed 
a  book  and  when  he  approved  an  author,  he  was  eager  to  share 
his  pleasures  with  others,  and  seemed  ever  to  proclaim — "  I 
bring  you  good  tidings." 

He  was  a  merry  man  withal.  Who  that  was  with  him  on  a 
Club  excursion  will  forget  his  ever-rippling  stream  of  jocund 
anecdote? — who  will  forget  those  gleeful  jests  in  which  the 
humour  was  unsullied  by  offence  ? — who  will  forget  the 
gleam  of  wit  and  the  sparkle  of  repartee  that  flashed  so 
keenly  ? — who  will  forget  the  reminiscences  from  a  well- 
stored  mind,  in  which  only  good  and  happy  memories 
had  been  treasured  up  ?  All  the  youthful  gaiety  and 
all  the  delicious  frolicsomeness  of  innocent  boyhood  bubbled 
over  on  these  occasions,  and  John  Mortimer  was  an  elfin  sprite 
sporting  among  grave  and  elderly  worldlings.  Like  all  who 
possess  true  humour  he  possessed  also  true  pathos ;  he  could 
move  to  laughter  or  to  tears  at  will,  and  with  the  tenderest  of 
touches  he  stirred  emotion  at  its  very  depth. 

The  ineffable  charm  of  manner  was  natural  and  innate.  He 
was  quite  unconscious  of  it,  and  would  doubtless  have  been 
surprised  had  he  been  told  it  was  there.  He  was,  moreover, 
sensitive  as  a  woman.  I  remember  once  saying  to  him,  in  jest  : 

"  I  must  seriously  complain  of  you ,"  meaning  to  add  that 

he  had  beaten  some  of  the  younger  ones  in  their  own  domain ; 
but  the  pained  look  in  his  eyes  and  the  flush  that  leapt  to  his 
cheeks,  warned  me  that  the  words  had  given  him  a  shock  from 
which  he  shrank — the  very  thought  of  reproof  hurt  him.  How 
Thackeray  would  have  loved  to  portray  him  !  Such  guileless 
men,  such  uncorrupted  natures,  such  child-like  hearts,  fascinated 
the  master  who  delineated  Colonel  Newcome ;  and  John 
Mortimer  would  have  been  another  model  for  the  craftsman's 
hands. 

I  never  knew  anyone  more  ready  and  more  felicitous  in 
quotation  than  John  Mortimer.  Unlike  many  omnivorous  readers 
of  books,  he  was  not  satisfied  to  absorb ;  he  desired  to  give  forth 
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again,  to  diffuse  unselfishly  and  bounteously  whatever  of  good 
he  had  found.  He  seemed  to  know  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and 
Arnold  by  heart,  and  he  would  repeat  beautiful  and  liquid  lines 
with  a  curious  vibrating  emphasis  as  if  striving  to  reproduce 
their  music  and  suggest  their  melody.  He  loved  a  lyric  and 
dwelt  fondly  on  its  cadences.  But  it  was  not  with  the  great 
ones  he  was  alone  concerned — he  revelled  in  all  sorts  of  litera- 
ture, found  joy  in  discovering  new  authors  and  re-discovering 
old  ones,  peered  in  out-of-the-way  nooks  for  stray  gems,  fondled 
dusty  tomes  of  long  ago,  pored  over  many  a  stained  and  antique 
page,  and  put  himself  on  familiar  terms  with  poets  centuries 
dead  and  lost. 

Anyone  who  cares  to  look  through  the  volumes  of  the  "  Man- 
chester Quarterly,"  to  which  he  was  perhaps  the  most  regular 
contributor,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  diverse  were  his 
subjects  and  how  deep  his  knowledge  of  them.  He  reminded 
me  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne— one  of  his  favourite  authors,  and 
of  whom  he  might  have  been  a  re-incarnation — who  in  the  Old 
Manse  drew  the  virgin  gold  out  of  disused  mines,  and  found 
new  magic  in  the  discarded  books  of  former  enchanters.  In 
the  Hawthorne  mood  he  watched  "  the  Assyrian  dawns  and 
Paphian  sunsets,"  saw  the  miracle  of  the  greening  hedgerows 
and  the  opening  buds,  felt  the  divinity  of  life  displayed  by  the 
meanest  thing  that  crawls  and  the  tiniest  thing  that  flies. 
John  Mortimer  was  an  in-door  man  and  an  out-door  man  ;  books 
were  everything  to  him,  and  everything  was  a  book ;  earth  and 
sky  were  vast  scrolls  on  which  were  penned  those  immortal 
tales  which  only  the  adept  can  read  and  understand.  His  was 
the  precious  gift,  his  the  percipience,  to  read,  to  understand,  to 
interpret  and  to  enjoy. 

A  dreamer  of  the  common  dreams, 
A  fisher  in  familiar  streams, 
He  chased  the  transitory  gleams 

That  all  pursue ; 
But  on  his  lips  the  eternal  themes 

Again  were  new. 

John  Mortimer  was  a  relic.  He  belonged  to  the  slow  and 
sequestered  times  which  produced  a  Cowper  among  poets,  a 
Gilbert  White  among  naturalists,  and  a  Charles  Lamb  among 
bibliophiles.  He  seemed  to  be  an  anachronism  amid  the  bustle 
and  bewilderment  of  the  twentieth  century,  though  he  adapted 
himself  to  it  sufficiently  to  pursue  the  even  tenour  of  his  way  for 
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fifty  years  in  a  commercial  office.  But  whilst  he  was  counting 
up  columns  of  figures  it  is  likely  that  his  mind  was  more  intent 
on  the  Hills  of  Parnassus,  that  the  prose  of  business  was  inter- 
mingled \vith  wild  fancies,  and  that  his  thoughts  wandered  afar 
to  woodland,  mead  and  stream.  He  walked  the  streets  of 
granite  setts,  but  he  was  none  the  less  ruralising.  He  was  a 
linnet  in  a  cage,  and  would  have  been  winging  upward  \vith  a 
song.  His  postal  address  was  somewhere  in  Greenheys,  but  he 
dwelt  in  an  Elysium  of  his  own  creation  which  he  called  his 
Pleasaunce.  Early  in  the  morning  he  \vas  to  be  found  in  the 
by-ways  or  in  parks,  botanising  and  moralising;  on  Saturda}'S 
and  Sundays  he  was  on  the  hillside,  usually  alone ;  and,  like 
Shenstone,  he  loved  at  the  end  of  a  journey  to  find  a  warm 
welcome  in  some  old-fashioned  inn.  Seated  in  a  capacious 
chair  at  his  ease,  he  \vould  smoke  his  pipe,  tell  his 
tale,  ruminate,  and  then  get  back  to  his  lonely  bachelor- 
room,  packed  with  books,  and  find  company  and  com- 
munion with  the  souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone.  Often,  late 
in  the  night,  he  would  begin  to  commit  his  thoughts  to  paper, 
writing  eagerly  in  small  and  scarce  decipherable  hand  the 
ambling  essays  and  the  meditations  which  had  a  charm  all  their 
own — a  fragrance  of  the  past,  a  hint  of  older  fashions  when 
Co\vley  and  Addison  were  the  vogue. 

But  there  was  more  in  John  Mortimer's  writings  than  this,  for 
his  own  personality  pervaded  them.  You  could  see  and  hear 
the  man  himself  in  every  line — you  could  summon  up  the  vision 
of  how  he  would  stand  and  read  the  page,  and  you  could 
imagine  the  tone  in  \vhich  it  would  be  delivered.  The  style  was 
always  simple  and  pellucid ;  bright  gleams  shot  through  its 
homeliness  just  as  they  shone  through  the  blacksmith's  garb 
of  Joe  Gargery. 

I  do  no  know  exactly  ho\v  many  thousand  books  littered  John 
Mortimer's  apartments,  but  the  rumour  spread  that  his  floors 
were  carpeted  with  folios,  that  his  staircase  was  flanked  with 
stately  tomes,  and  that  the  right  of  way  amid  the  piled-up 
books  was  ever  in  danger  of  being  choked  up  or  obliterated. 
He  was  an  enthusiast,  but  kept  his  enthusiasm  to  himself,  and 
few  there  were  w^ho  ever  penetrated  his  sanctuary.  His  was  a 
long  and  a  lovely  life,  a  life  of  many  friendships  and  no 
animosities,  a  life  of  quiet  endeavour  and  of  no  mean  achieve- 
ment. He  had  been  the  comrade  of  many  men  of  local  fame, 
Waugh,  Brierley,  O'Connor,  Nodal  and  Page  among  the  number, 
and  he  delighted  to  talk  of  them,  to  tell  of  their  worth.  "His 
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happiness  was  idyllic,  and  contact  with  him  made  others  happy 
too. 

Now  the  gentle  heart  is  still;  sleep  has  come  to  Nature's 
weary  child;  and  for  the  last  time  we  murmur—"  Good  Night, 
John  Mortimer,  and  Good  Rest." 

MANCHESTER  LITERARY  CLUB. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Credland  writes  :— Members  of  the  Literary  Club 
are  informed  that  the  funeral  of  Mr.  John  Mortimer  will  take 
place  on  Monday,  April  15,  at  noon,  at  the  Southern  Cemetery. 
It  is  desired  that  those  who  wish  to  attend  should  make  their 
own  arrangements.  As  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  late  Vice- 
President  the  Conversazione,  which  should  have  been  held  on 
Monday  evening,  will  be  postponed  until  the  following  Monday. 
— Manchester  City  News,  April  13,  1912. 

TRIBUTES  TO  JOHN  MORTIMER 
BY  C.  T.  TALLENT-BATEMAN. 

The  predominant  feeling  in  my  heart,  with  regard  to  this 
beloved  friend  of  mine  for  forty-four  years,  has  always  been 
that  of  deep  gratitude.  He  was  one  of  that  band  of  kindly, 
trustful  souls  all  friends  of  his  (including  the  Borrowdales, 
Brownlows,  Bells,  Russells,  Hopes,  Jacksons,  Watsons,  Gileses, 
Parry  s,  Murray  s,  Hopkinsons,  Brownes,  Hadfields  and 
Thomsons)  of  "  Rusholme  Readers,"  who  warmly  welcomed  and 
hospitably  entertained  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Manchester,  to 
start  his  happy  (but  all  too  short)  college  course,  a  young 
stranger,  fresh  from  foreign  schools,  without  a  known  friend  in 
this  busy  city.  John  Mortimer  promptly  sought  me  out,  and 
in  1869  proposed  me  as  a  member  of  a  group  of  literature  lovers 
who  met  weekly,  under  the  name  of  The  Rusholme  Road 
Literary  Society  (quite  distinct  from  the  large  and  most 
successful  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  which  I  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  joining) ;  with  the  scholarly  and  eloquent  pastor  as 
president ;  John's  long-time  fellow-tenant,  Lawson,  as  secretary ; 
and  Mortimer,  Gerrard,  Warner  and  Ken  way  as  chief  essayists 
and  critics. 

John  was  fond,  in  those  early  days,  of  calling  me  his  "  little 
boy  " ;  but  on  one  occasion  (I  shall  never  forget  it),  he  made  me 
very  uncomfortable  and  ashamed.  Ken  way  had  read  a  thought- 
ful and  profitable  paper  on  "  Fors  Clavigera,"  just  then  in 
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course  of  periodical  issue,  and  I  was  asked  by  the  genial 
chairman  if  I  "  had  any  remarks  to  make."  I  then  made  my 
maiden  speech  in  England.  As  soon  as  I  sat  down,  John  rose 
and  solemnly  said,  "  Mr.  Chairman,  has  my  very  juvenile 
friend,  Charlie  Bateman,  ever  read  "  Elia  "  ?  and,  looking 
intently  at  me,  for  my  answer,  resumed  his  seat.  I  blushed 
scarlet,  and  thus  betrayed  my  ignorance,  but  made  no  reply. 
From  that  time,  although  I  promptly  bought  my  "  Elia  "  and 
"  Eliana,"  I  was  given  the  nickname  of  "  Charlie  Lambi" 

When  Mortimer  and  Gerrard  joined  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club,  and  they  gave  their  best  work  to  that  institution,  and 
when  Ken  way  went  to  Canada,  and  Warner  became  engrossed 
in  scientific  pursuits,  and  Lawson's  health  showed  sign  of 
weakness,  all  life  and  interest  went  out  of  the  society,  and  it 
came  to  an  untimely  end.  We  presented  our  valuable  little 
library  to  the  Sunday  school.  Of  all  who  have  ever  been 
members,  only  two,  I  think,  are  now  living — Mr.  George  Warner 
(a  distinguished  analytical  chemist)  and  myself,  to  whom,  with 
another  contemporary  "  Rusholme  Reader,"  Mr.  William 
Schofield,  has  now  fallen  the  duty  of  winding  up  John's  worldly 
affairs. 

In  1883,  John  proposed  me,  and  Gerrard  seconded  me,  for 
membership  of  the  Literary  Club,  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  I 
figure  among  the  score  of  oldest  continuing  members  of  the 
Club.  With  great  boldness  I  read  a  short  paper,  a  few  weeks 
after  my  election,  on  a  little-known  gifted  writer,  and  John  said 
to  me,  "  I  should  so  have  liked  to  meet  the  subject  of  your 
paper  " ;  to  which  I  answered,  I  could  and  would  do  "  the  next 
best  thing  " — introduce  him  to  the  subject's  widowed  sister,  an 
old  lady  living  near  John's  first  favourite  "  pleasaunce."  I  told 
my  aged  friend  of  John's  wonderful  mode  of  life,  always  rising 
with  the  sun,  and  taking  a  long  country  walk  before  breakfast, 
and,  when  the  introduction  shortly  took  place,  the  old  lady 
(who  guessed,  but  never  revealed  the  identity  of  this  early 
"  Pleasaunce  ")  said,  "  If  you  will  call  at  my  house  on  your 
way  from  your  ramble  you  shall  have  breakfast  here  at  any 
time,  and  you  can  go  on  direct  to  the  warehouse  without  calling 
at  your  lodgings."  Thus  was  formed  a  short-lived  friendship  of 
John's,  which  he  and  the  dame  greatly  valued— though  at  the 
cost  often  of  poor  devoted  Lawson  having  to  take  his  breakfast 
alone. 

John  attended  a  series  of  evening  lectures  by  Professor 
Stanley  Jevons  at  my  College,  but  they  were  on  the  (to  him) 
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uncongenial  subjects  of  "  Logic  "  and  "  Political  Economy  "; 
and  he  never  referred  to  them  with  any  pleasure.  His  mistake 
— as  he  admitted  to  me — was  in  not  choosing  Professor  Ward's 
series  of  lectures  on  "  Early  English  Literature  "  and  "  Early 
English  History." 

John  and  I  were  the  favourite  guests  at  the  quiet  home  of  the 
learned  minister  I  have  indicated,  whose  fine  rolling  English  was 
one  of  the  greatest  intellectual  treats  Manchester  ever  had  from 
the  pulpit.  Here  John  would  relate  what  had  transpired  at  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  Club,  and  I,  at  the  like  meeting  of  my 
"  College  Union."  The  scholar  then  made  his  comments,  wise 
and  beneficial,  and  thus  was  cemented  the  triple  friendship, 
which  has  been  one  of  the  prides  and  joys  of  my  life. 

I  prize  my  copy  of  the  "  Rusholme  Road  Chapel  Bazaar 
Manual,"  written  by  John,  and  illustrated  partly  by  Shields, 
but  principally  by  Miss  E.  Gertrude  Thomson.  John  always 
revered  the  memory  of  two  long  deceased  Rusholme  Road 
worthies,  Mr.  Darling,  the  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Murray 
(whose  class  consisted  of  about  fifty  men,  many  middle-aged 
and  several  highly  cultured),  of  what  was  then  the  largest  and 
best  organised  Sunday  school  in  Great  Britain — some  people 
say  in  the  world.  Stockport,  which  has  for  some  time  been 
numerically  the  best  attended  school  known,  belongs  to  a  class 
of  itself. 

I  saw  John  for  a  couple  of  minutes  a  few  days  before  he  died, 
and  it  is  surely  no  breach  of  confidence  to  record  his  last  words 
to  me  (for  they  indicate  the  great  hope  which  always  animated 
him) — "  Charlie,  we  have  had  many  happy  times  together  here, 
we  shall  continue  them  above  ";  and  I  reverently  kissed  the 
hand  which  had  written  so  much  good  literature,  and  never 
penned  an  ignoble  or  unprofitable  line. 

BY  JOHN  HARWOOD. 

"  Anthologist  "  is  a  term  aptly  applied  to  our  old  friend  John 
Mortimer.  He  was  indeed,  in  more  than  one  sense,  a  "  gatherer 
of  flowers."  His  descriptive  prose,  refined,  graphic  and  teeming 
with  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  was  profusely 
studded  with  poetic  extracts,  the  aptness  of  which  was  apparent 
to  the  most  casual  reader.  There  was  a  calm  geniality  which 
made  a  tete-a-tete  with  him  a  thing  to  be  remembered.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  associated  with  him  in  happy  reminiscences 
of  annual  visits  to  the  country  house  in  Scotland  of  our  old 
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mutual  friend,  Dr.  Godfrey  Heathcote,  late  of  Grosvenor  Street, 
who  only  a  week  or  two  ago  passed  away,  "  a  fine  old  English 
gentleman."  His  guests  were  goodly  companies  of  busy 
Manchester  men,  mostly  doctors,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
shooting  and  coursing  provided.  I  doubt  if  "  gentle  John  " 
Mortimer  ever  "let  off  "  a  gun  or  unleashed  a  dog.  It  was 
his  delight  to  ramble  over  the  moors,  gazing  upon  the  Solway 
Firth,  and  surrounded  by  the  gems  of  nature  which  he  loved  so 
well ;  but  when  the  party  reassembled  in  the  evening  at  dinner 
John  Mortimer  was  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  jovial  com- 
pany. In  my  last  conversation  with  him,  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
the  Arts  Club,  he  recalled  to  my  mind  one  of  those  pleasant 
experiences.  He  grew  quite  impassioned  as  he  pictured  the 
scene  mentally  before  him.  It  is  a  very  delightful  remembrance. 
Whittier's  lines  on  "  Wordsworth,"  our  friend's  favourite  poet, 
seem  to  me  peculiarly  applicable  at  this  moment :  — 

Accept  this  record  of  a  life 
As  sweet  and  pure,  as  calm  and  good, 

As  a  long  day  of  blandest  June, 
In  green  field  and  in  wood. 

How  welcome  to  our  ears,  long  pained 

By  strife  of  sect  and  party  noise, 
The  brook-like  murmur  of  his  song 

Of  Nature's  simple  joys. 

The  violet  by  its  mossy  stone, 

The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
And  chance-sown  daffodil,  have  found 

Immortal  life  through  him. 

BY  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 

I  weep  for  Adonais,  he  is  dead  ! 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais  !   though  our  tears 

Thaw  not  the  frost  that  binds  so  dear  a  head. 

Surely  whilst  the  spirit  of  our  gentle  Mortimer  was  passing 
from  this  mundane  scene  to  that  mysterious  country  "  where 
adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown,"  Nature  herself 
must  have  felt  a  sympathetic  thrill  at  the  departure  of  her 
devoted  lover !  For  lover  more  devoted,  homage  more  sincere, 
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worship  more  complete,  where  should  she  find  than  was  found 
in  this  gentle  Arcadian  ?  And  in  the  summer  that  is  advancing, 
in  those  rural  lanes  so  filled  with  all  delights  and  so  familiar 
to  his  feet,  one  thinks  that  June's  red  rose  must  change  to  white 
from  sheer  grief  that  she  should  bloom  unseen  by  eyes  that  were 
wont  to  revel  in  her  loveliness !  How  can  we  use  other  than 
flowery  language  of  one  whose  passion  for  flowers  was  so 
intense  ? 

Alas !  little  did  we — his  elder,  who  knew  and  loved  him  long 
and  well — little  did  we  deem  that  our  beloved  friend,  the  gentle 
and  the  genial,  should  precede  us  in  the  last  inevitable  journey. 
Yet,  why  complain  ?  Was  not  our  friend's  life  a  long  and 
happy  one,  both  longer  and  happier,  far  happier,  than  falls  to 
the  common  lot,  safe  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  chance, 
placid,  unruffled,  serene,  dwelling  at  home  with  the  glorious 
company  of  the  poets,  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace,  at  one  with 
Nature,  like  the  bard  of  her  idolatry,  the  great  Wordsworth ; 
gifted  with  eyes  to  see,  and  heart  to  feel  goodness  and  truth 
and  beauty  in  every  form  ;  with  the  skill  and  power  of  imparting 
all  this  to  others !  A  full,  round  life,  largely  spent  in  dispens- 
ing pleasure  of  the  purest  kind  to  his  own  kind.  A  picture  of  a 
true,  just  and  gentle  man,  beautiful  to  contemplate,  and  whose 
very  memory  is  a  fragrance! 

Intellectually,  and  in  regard  to  culture,  no  doubt  our  dear 
Mortimer  had  his  limitations.  We  have  heard  him,  with  a 
mild  surprise,  deny  to  a  great  author  the  possession  of  a  quality 
in  which  he  really  abounds,  and  for  which,  in  fact,  he  is 
distinguished ;  this,  too,  in  open  discussion  at  the  Literary 
Club !  Yet  would  we  not  have  had  our  friend,  by  predilection, 
a  deeply  learned  man,  still  less  a  learned  pedant ;  it  would  have 
marred  the  image,  it  would  have  spoilt  the  picture  of  one  whom 
we  delight  to  think  of  and  upon  whom  we  often  fondly  dwell, 
as  a  brother  Arcadian.  "  Arcades  ambo."  Nor,  possibly,  had 
he  been  granted  a  larger  leisure,  would  it  have  added  sensibly 
to  his  happiness,  for  the  value  of  leisure  is  largely  enhanced  by 
its  very  limitations. 

An  amiable  weakness  of  the  beloved  Mortimer  was  his  rage 
for  quotation.  And  although  he  was  not  alone  in  this  charac- 
teristic, we  have  heard  would-be  critics  insinuate,  and  sometimes 
assert,  that  "  Mr.  Mortimer,  as  a  rule,  writes  his  articles  to  fit 
in  with  his  favourite  quotations,"  whereas,  in  the  main,  our 
friend's  motive  was  but  the  desire  that  his  readers  should  share 
and  join  with  him  in  his  generous  appreciation  of  the  authors 
quoted. 
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It  is  now  many  years  since  that,  being  resolved  whilst  verse 
of  ours  shall  "  breathe  the  air  of  memory,"  the  name  and  fame 
of  Mortimer  shall  survive,  we  addressed  to  our  "  Manchester 
Elia  "  (for  in  relation  to  literature  such  he  was)  a  sonnet  in 
which  was  applied  to  him  the  title  of  "  Gentle  John,"  an  epithet 
which,  like  others  that  emphasises  a  fact,  has  remained  fixed. 
As  the  sonnet  was  intended  to  describe  one  of  the  most  striking, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  admirable,  traits  in  Mortimer's 
character,  it  may  fittingly  close  this  slight  and  very  inadequate 
tribute  to  one  of  the  mildest,  gentlest  and  most  lovable  of  men. 

Who  loves  not  Mortimer — our  "  Gentle  John  "  ? 

The  "man  of  letters."  but  whose  kindly  pen, 
Whate'er  the  theme  that  he  may  write  upon, 

Is  never  pointed  at  the  faults  of  men ; 
But  on  their  virtues,  still,  he  loves  to  dwell ; 

And  none  so  bad  but  he'll  some  virtues  find  ! 
His  sympathetic  heart  is  like  a  well 

That  pours  sweet  waters  unto  all  mankind  ! 
A  lover  of  wild  Nature,  too,  with  skill 

To  paint  her  every  aspect,  every  mood, 
From  the  low  meadow  to  the  lofty  hill, 

From  purling  streamlet  to  the  roaring  flood, 
In  storm,  or  calm  :  he  paints  with  loving  pen 
His  mother,  Nature,  and  his  fellow  men ! 


BY  J.  LEA  AXON. 

As  one  of  the  young  members  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  dear  friend  John 
Mortimer.  That  he  will  never  be  replaced  goes  without  saying. 
Such  a  personality,  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  cheerful,  is 
seldom  met  with.  The  sweetness  of  the  man  endeared  him  to 
all,  and  his  words  of  encouragement  and  appreciation  will 
always  be  a  memory  to  me.  All  those  who  heard  his  last  paper 
given  on  the  "  Dickens  Night  "  will  remember  his  obvious 
physical  distress.  The  appreciation  by  "  A  Plain  Citizen  " 
aptly  describes  him  when  he  said,  "  He  sat  down — tired.  Now 
he  sleeps." 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  also  gave  a  paper  on  the  same 
occasion,  on  the  same  author,  at  the  same  place  as  our  good 
friend.  I  was  one  of  the  few  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
penetrate  his  sanctuary,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
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books.  Goldsmith  has  said,  "  Books,  while  they  teach  us  to 
respect  the  interest  of  others,  often  make  us  unmindful  of  our 
own."  That  John  Mortimer  learnt  to  respect  the  interest  of 
others  none  can  deny,  and  therein  lay  his  charm.  He  believed 
that  "  No  man  was  ever  scolded  out  of  his  sins."  He  was  a 
great  worker,  and  fully  realised  that  "  excellence  in  anything 
is  providentially  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  indolent,  that 
success  may  be  the  reward  of  industry."  He,  like  Hazlitt,  felt 
that  "  if  poetry  is  a  dream  the  lesson  of  life  is  much  the  same. 
If  fiction  is  made  up  of  what  we  wish  things  to  be,  and  fancy  they 
are  because  we  wish  them  so,  then  there  is  no  other  or  better 
reality." 

What  a  delight  it  would  have  been  for  him  to  have  been 
present  at  the  Club's  Jubilee  in  October  next.  But  alas  !  it  was 
not  to  be. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Paul,  Long  Court,  Stroud,  writes  : — May  I  as  one 
of  your  many  provincial  readers  say  how  much  the  appreciation 
by  "  A  Plain  Citizen  "  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Mortimer  expresses 
the  feelings  of  one  who  for  sixteen  years  was  a  colleague  of 
his,  and  one  whom  he  honoured  with  his  friendship  till  he 
passed  away.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  the  choicest  spirit  I  ever 
met,  and  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  was  one  of  nature's 
gentlemen.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  many  of  your  readers, 
like  myself,  who  have  been  charmed  with  the  efforts  of  his 
versatile  pen,  would  like  to  raise  some  fitting-  memorial  to  his 
memory — (what  form  that  memorial  should  take  could  be  de- 
cided later  on) .  May  I  offer  this  suggestion  for  consideration  ? 

THE  FUNERAL. 

Under  a  sky  overcast  with  grey  clouds  but  with  the  soft 
breath  of  spring  in  the  air  Mr.  John  Mortimer  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  Manchester  Southern  Cemetery  at  noon  on  Monday. 
Earlier  in  the  morning  there  had  been  a  gentle  fall  of  rain,  and 
the  drops  yet  lingered  like  tears  on  the  greensward  and  flowers 
as  the  mourners  gathered  at  the  burial  ground.  All  present 
were  old  friends  of  Mr.  Mortimer.  There  were  some  who  had 
been  in  intimate  touch  with  him  for  over  half  a  century,  whilst 
the  majority  had  known  him  closely  during  the  greater  portion 
of  their  lives.  The  brief  service  took  place  in  the  Nonconformist 
chapel  at  the  cemetery  and  was  solemnly  impressive  from  its 
heartfelt  simplicity  and  deep  spiritual  note  of  sorrow  and  hope 
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quietly  touched.  Mr.  Albert  Jarrett  read  the  service,  after 
which  the  Rev.  James  Cregan,  of  Cavendish  Chapel,  offered  up 
prayer,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging  closed  with  a  few  affec- 
tionate words  regarding  his  old  friend.  Then  came  the  proces- 
sion to  the  grave.  Here  Mr.  Cregan  and  the  Rev.  David  Ellison, 
of  All  Saints'  Church,  uttered  the  parting  words,  and  "  dust  to 
dust  and  ashes  to  ashes  "  having  been  said,  members  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  stepped  forward  each  in  turn  and  cast 
sprigs  of  rosemary  "  for  remembrance  "  and  narcissus  and 
daffodils  on  to  the  coffin.  Whilst  this  incident  was  in  progress 
there  came  ,a  gleam  of  sunshine  from  a  slight  break  in  the 
clouds  and  a  bird  perched  amid  the  branches  of  a  neighbouring 
tree  broke  into  hopeful  song — a  beautiful  and  fitting  benediction. 

The  Manchester  Literary  Club  was  represented  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Newbigging,  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crcsland,  Mr.  Joel  Wainwright, 
Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern,  Mr.  G.  H.  Bell,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Campbell,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hobbins,  Mr.  Thomas 
Derby,  Mr.  W.  Bagshaw,  Mr.  J.  R.  Williamson,  Mr. 
T.  C.  Grundy,  Mr.  Edgar  Attkins,  Mr.  Walter  Emsley,  Mr. 
William  Wright,  Mr.  J.  H.  Swann,  Mr.  W.  Heap,  Mr.  Sim 
Schofield,  Mr.  Albert  Nicholson,  Mr.  W.  Whitehead,  Mr. 
J.  Dean,  Mr.  R.  Peel,  and  Mr.  A.  Edmeston.  Mr.  Albert 
Nicholson  also  represented  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Anti- 
quarian Society,  of  which  he  is  President,  and  the  Manchester 
branch  of  the  Dickens  Fellowship,  as  its  V ice-President.  The 
Rev.  G.  A.  Payne  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Knutsford  Literary 
Club,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lunt  of  the  Manchester  Field  Naturalists' 
Society.  Messrs.  Henry  Bannerman  and  Sons,  with  whom  Mr. 
Mortimer  was  associated  for  over  fifty  years,  were  represented 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Macara,  Mr.  A.  Nicholson,  Mr.  T.  Schofield,  Mr. 
J.  Salisbury,  Mr.  W.  R.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Cooke. 
There  were  also  present  Mr.  James  Brown,  Mr.  Elias  Bancroft, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Faraday,  Mr.  S.  Norbury  Williams,  Mr.  J.  H.  Faraday, 
Mr.  Robert  Hall,  Mr.  Grierson,  Mr.  C.  T.  Tallent-Bateman, 
Mr.  Henry  Cadness,  Mr.  J.  E.  Balmer,  Mr.  H.  Somerset, 
Councillor  Tattersall,  Messrs.  E.  Nield,  C.  Goodyear,  W.  H. 
Murray,  W.  Wallace,  Cawood  Dyson,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Heap,  Miss 
Briggs,  Miss  M.  E.  Inchbold,  and  Miss  M.  Jackson. 

Mr.  John  Kay,  Cannon  Street,  writes  : — Monday  was  an  ideal 
day  in  Springtide.  At  the  Southern  Cemetery  the  mist  and 
rain  had  made  the  ground  glorious.  Every  tree  and  shrub, 
every  blade  of  grass  and  every  flower  quivered  with  new  spring 
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life.  Several  thrushes  were  in  song  and  were,  as  usual,  taking 
great  pains  with  their  syllables.  A  pleasant  silence  prevailed. 
The  remains  of  John  Mortimer  were  to  be  laid  to  rest  before 
the  clock  struck  one.  The  whole  ceremony  was  as  beautiful  as 
a  dream,  with  never  a  thought  of  death  about,  though  that 
was  the  secret  of  it  all.  Manchester  has  lost  largely,  but  not 
absolutely,  one  of  its  most  worthy  sons.  Owing  to  his  industry, 
versatility  and  patient  thought  he  has  enshrined  in  our  litera- 
ture sentences  which  will  delight  thousands  yet  unborn.  We 
left  him  in  a  bed  of  soft  golden  sand,  around  which  the  choicest 
minstrels  of  the  sky  will  sing. 

— Manchester  City  News,  April  20,  1912. 

SOME  FINAL  TRIBUTES. 

We  publish  this  week  the  last  of  the  series  of  communications 
we  have  received  on  John  Mortimer.  The  death  of  few  of  our 
local  men  has  aroused  so  intense  a  personal  sentiment,  not 
because  of  the  greatness  of  the  life  as  because  of  its  pure  and 
quiet  beauty.  Many  letters  have  reached  us  asking  for  the 
re-publication  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  contributions  to  the  City 
News.  The  whole  subject  is,  we  believe,  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  executors. 

Dear  Sir  :— 

I  knew  John  Mortimer  best  some  five  and  twenty  years  ago, 
when,  in  full  vigour  of  manhood,  he  surveyed  his  "  Pleasaunce" 
and  gave  us,  in  your  columns,  the  fine  fruits  of  his  philosophy, 
duly  collected  in  book  form,  I've  no  doubt,  by  many  a  nature- 
lover  besides  myself.  About  that  time,  too,  Edwin  Waugh  was 
publishing  his  last  and  most  exquisite  songs  of  the  countryside. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mortimer's  sympathy  went  out  to  the 
artist  in  paint  as  in  words,  and  many  a  time  I  had  the  privilege 
of  a  ramble  and  talk  with  him  on  art  and  books  when  he  passed 
my  little  farmhouse  studio  at  Nether  Alderley  on  the  edge  of  his 
(my)  much  loved  "pleasaunce."  He  possessed  in  extraordinary 
degree  that  almost  indefinite  and  equally  rare  charm  of 
personality  which  begot  love  and  admiration  in  all  who  met 
liim.  Manchester  life  was  the  richer  by  his  presence  and 
doings,  and  his  type  was  so  rare  that  he  leaves  a  void  which 
cannot  be  filled. 

In  company  with  another  extraordinarily  attractive  man 
known  to  fame  as  a  "  Plain  Citizen,"  I  also  saw  John  Mortimer 
for  the  last  time  at  the  recent  Dickens  night  of  the  Manchester 
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Literary  Club,  when  he  drew  out  a  witticism  apropos  "  Lady 
Godiva  approaching  her  clothes,"  which  set  the  Club  in  a  roar 
and  everybody  searching  their  archives  for  its  original  source. 
Though  charming  as  ever,  he  did  indeed  look  grey  and  worn 
towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  and  maybe  many  of  his  friends 
then  suspected  the  near  close  of  his  activities. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  man  I  have  yet  met  he  appeared  to  me 
to  embody  the  teaching  of  Severus  and  Maximus  as  given  to 
us  by  their  renowned  pupil  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  no  finer  or 
more  honourable  panegyric  can  be  given  or  desired  :  — 

To  be  a  constant  admirer  of  philosophy  and  improvement. 
To  be  generous  and  obliging,  hoping  the  best  of  matters. 
Never  questioning  the  affection  of  his  friends,  or  putting  them 
to  the  trouble  of  divining  what  he  would  be  at.  To  command 
himself,  to  be  full  of  spirits  under  sickness  and  misfortune; 
to  appear  with  modesty,  obligingness,  and  dignity  of 
behaviour;  to  turn  off  business  smoothy  as  it  arises,  without 
drudgery  and  complaint. 

Whatever  he  did  all  men  believed  in  him,  that  as  he  spoke 
so  he  thought,  and  his  actions  were  those  with  good  intent. 
He  attained  that  greatness  of  mind  not  to  wonder  or  start  at 
anything ;  neither  to  hurry  an  enterprise  nor  to  sleep  over  it. 
Never  to  be  puzzled  or  dejected,  nor  to  put  on  an  appearance 
of  friendliness ;  nor  to  be  angry  or  suspicious,  but  ever  ready 
to  do  good  and  to  forgive  and  speak  truth ;  and  all  this  as 
one  who  seemed  rather  of  himself  to  be  straight  and  right 
than  ever  to  have  been  rectified.  Nobody  ever  could  fancy 
they  were  slighted  by  him,  or  dared  to  think  themselves  his 
better.  To  be  constant  to  a  friend  and  always  satisfied  and 
cheerful.  So  much  was  he  master  of  himself  that  he  could 
either  take  or  leave  those  conveniences  of  life  with  respect 
to  which  most  people  are  either  uneasy  without  them  or 
intemperate  with  them.  Besides  all  this  he  had  an  agreeable 
wit.  WYNFORD  DEWHURST. 

Crozant,  France. 

vSir, — I  have  just  received  two  copies  of  the  City  News,  one  of 
April  13,  containing  an  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Mortimer,  and  one  of  April  20  having  an  article  headed 
"  Tributes  to  '  Gentle  John.'  "  I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers  to  hear  from  one  wThose  father  was  Mr. 
Mortimer's  life-long  friend. 

My  earliest  recollections   in  childhood's   happy   days   are  of 
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Mr.  Mortimer's  visits  to  our  home,  and  his  arrival  on  Christmas 
Day  loaded  with  toys  for  my  brothers  and  myself.  As  a  boy 
I  used  to  read  his  articles  in  the  City  News,  and  when  about 
twelve  years  old  found  out  where  "  The  Pleasaunce  "  was 
located,  from  my  father,  who  was  "  The  Silent  One  "  mentioned 
in  his  writings. 

I  remember  one  time  meeting  Mr.  Mortimer  and  my  father 
coming  from  one  of  their  Sunday  morning  rambles  and  passing 
some  ladies  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  acquaintance.  He  politely  raised 
his  tall  hat,  when  a  few  of  the  first  primroses  and  other  wild 
flowers,  gathered  at  "  The  Pleasaunce,"  fell  out.  Mr.  M.'s 
face  turned  a  rosy  red ;  it  tickled  me  to  see  the  flowers  on  his 
head  and  on  the  ground.  I  can  remember  the  serious  look  he 
gave  me  whilst  he  was  picking  up  his  treasures. 

After  being  away  from  Manchester  sixteen  years  I  took  a  trip 
back  to  see  my  father,  and  saw  Mr.  Mortimer  quite  often. 
One  day  he  was  up  at  the  house  to  ask  "  The  Silent  One  "  to 
dinner  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  was  to  be  there,  and  told  him 
to  bring  his  worthy  offspring  with  him.  He  had  the  table 
loaded  with  all  sorts  of  eatables,  enough  to  feed  twenty  instead 
of  four.  We  spent  an  evening  long  to  be  remembered.  When 
I  had  to  leave  Manchester,  I  went  to  him  to  wish  him  good-bye ; 
he  gave  me  some  good  advice  and  a  fine  pipe. 

Mr.  Mortimer's  many  friends  will  surely  miss  him,  and  I 
know  my  father  will  think  often  of  "  Gentle  John,"  on  his 
now  lonely  and  solitary  rambles. 

WM.  SCHOFIELD,  JNR. 

"  Glacier  Ck.,"  Sixty  Mile  District, 

Yukon  Territory,  Canada,  June  22,  1912. 

— Manchester  City  News. 


DR.   STANMORE   BISHOP. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Stanmore 
Bishop,  honorary  surgeon  of  Ancoats  Hospital,  gynaecological 
surgeon  to  the  Jewish  Memorial  Hospital,  Manchester,  and 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Obstetrical  Section  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine.  The  event  took  place  at  his  residence 
at  Chorlton-on-Medlock  on  July  25th.  Dr.  Bishop  was  a  man 
of  high  talent  in  his  profession  and  of  great  personal  charm. 
His  literary  attainments  were  considerable,  and  he  was  a 
cultured  speaker.  He  had  the  faculty  of  presenting  scientific 
and  medical  facts  in  an  almost  romantic  style,  and  members 
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of  the  Literary  Club  will  have  reason  specially  to  remember  the 
wit  and  humour  of  his  "  Interview  with  a  Phagocyte,"  in  which 
the  "  war  of  the  microbes  "  was  so  skilfully  described.  His 
"  Lectures  on  Nursing,"  published  in  volume  form,  at  once 
attest  the  grace  of  his  literary  style  and  the  completeness  of 
his  knowledge.  In  an  introduction  may  be  found  a  keynote  to 
his  character,  for  he  wrote  : — 

There  are  many  pleasant  relationships  in  life,  the  praises 
of  which  have  been  sung  in  all  ages  and  by  many  writers.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  one  much  more  delightful  than  that  which 
exists  between  a  surgeon  who  is  keen  on  his  work  and 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  results,  and  the  nurse  whom  he 
implicitly  trusts,  whose  ever-ready  smile  and  cheerful  face 
greet  him  on  every  occasion,  and  whose  quiet,  willing,  en- 
thusiastic help  is  never  wanting  to  second  his  endeavours. 

All  who  saw  Dr.  Bishop  at  work  in  Ancoats  Hospital — that 
poor  people's  hospital  for  which  he  did  so  much,  and  with  the 
later  history  of  which  his  name  will  be  affectionately  associated 
— were  able  to  realise  how  strong  and  friendly  a  relationship 
existed  between  him  and  the  whole  staff.  He  was  a  man  in 
earnest,  striving  to  be  of  use  to  humanity,  disinterested  in  his 
efforts,  anxious  only  to  use  his  power  and  knowledge  for  the 
welfare  of  others.  The  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  flocked  to 
him,  confided  in  him,  and  regarded  him  as  their  true  friend. 

In  addition  to  his  hospital  duties  Dr.  Bishop  had  an  important 
private  practice  as  consulting  surgeon.  He  was  honoured  by 
the  profession,  and  was  this  year's  President  of  the  Manchester 
Clinical  Society,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Manchester  Medical 
Society.  Of  late  years  he  devoted  considerable  time  to  literary 
and  kindred  pursuits.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Literary  Club  and  Fortnightly  Society,  and  he  took  a  close 
interest,  though  as  a  sceptic,  in  Occultism.  Those  who  were 
privileged  to  enjoy  his  friendship  will  remember  his  invariable 
grace  of  manner,  his  ready  sympathy,  and  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  high  ideals. 

— Manchester  City  News,  July  27,  1912. 
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SIR  WILLIAM   SINCLAIR. 

We  owe  a  good  deal  to  Scotsmen's  labours,  especially  in  the 
science  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  this  fact  is  the  career  of  Sir  William  Japp  Sinclair,  in  which 
Manchester  has  been  granted  a  large  share.  By  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  August  2ist,  is  terminated  a  connection  of 
nearly  forty  years  with  the  life  of  our  city,  for  he  came  here,  an 
enthusiastic  young  medico  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  in  1873, 
and  practically  ever  since  has  given  us  lavishly  his  commanding 
abilities,  ruthless  clearness  of  perception,  inveterate  addiction 
to  hard  work,  and  profound  sympathy  with  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing. His  manner  had  a  surface  brusqueness  which  might 
deceive  the  superficial  observer,  but  those  whose  vocation 
or  needs  brought  them  into  anything  like  near  association  with 
him  knew  the  zeal  of  ministering  tenderness  which  lay  beneath 
his  coolness  of  glance  and  immobility  of  feature  when  he  was  on 
guard.  In  recent  years  an  accumulating  weariness  in  his  move- 
ments has  suggested  that  the  strenuousness  of  other  days  was 
slackening,  his  ebullient  force  abating;  and  it  has  been  difficult 
to  recognise  in  this  depressed  and  almost  languid  man  the 
tireless  toiler,  the  dauntless  fighter  of  twenty  years  ago. 

When  he  came  to  Manchester  as  Resident  Medical  Officer 
at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  he  had  already  held  an  important 
appointment  at  Aberdeen.  In  Manchester  he  presently  became 
house  surgeon  for  a  while  at  the  Clinical  Hospital,  and  after  a 
period  in  Vienna,  spent  in  the  study  of  obstetrics  and  gynae- 
cology, he  returned  here  with  the  solid  foundation  of  his 
reputation  as  a  specialist  laid,  and  in  1875  was  appointed 
honorary  physician  to  the  Southern  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  subsequently,  in  1888,  succeeding  Dr.  Cullingworth 
as  professor  in  his  special  subjects — the  maladies  of  women — at 
Owens  College.  To  the  literature  of  this  subject  he  has  always 
been  a  considerable  contributor,  and  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
founders  of  the  standard  journal  dealing  with  it.  Also,  with 
Dr.  James  Niven  (Medical  Officer  of  Health),  he  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  publication  in  Manchester  of  the  "  Medical 
Chronicle."  His  medical  reputation  was  world- wide,  and  the 
knighthood  conferred  upon  him  in  1904  was  earned  by  his 
services  to  medicine  alone,  whatever  others  it  may  have  been 
intended  to  recognise. 

He  was  a  stout  politician,  Liberal  in  the  earlier  days,  but 
after  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  in 
1886,  a  strong  worker  among  the  Liberal  Unionists,  and  until 
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his  removal  from  the  South  Manchester  district,  an  important 
influence  in  political  matters  of  the  division.  But  in  reviewing 
his  life  as  it  affected  Manchester,  his  period  of  municipal  service 
must  not  be  overlooked,  nor  dismissed  with  a  bald  statement  of 
the  fact  that  for  four  years,  from  July,  1893,  ne  sat  as  a 
representative  of  St.  Luke's  Ward  in  the  City  Council.  The 
social  reforms  which  he  justly  declared  himself  "  eager  to  press 
forward  "  are  not  yet  all  of  them  achieved,  although  as  desirable 
as  ever.  Remembering  that  it  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
that  he  submitted  his  views  to  the  electors,  we  must 
realise  the  wise  prescience  which  inspired  those  views. 
He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a  greater  number  of  profes- 
sional men  joining  the  Council,  and  of  a  closer  association 
between  the  municipal  and  University  (then  Owens  College) 
work,  so  that  the  city  might  benefit  by  the  special  knowledge  of 
the  educationists  and  might,  in  its  turn,  give  some  financial 
support  to  the  University.  In  that  direction  much  has  been 
done,  and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  extend- 
ing the  use  of  electricity,  and  the  employment  of  gas  for  heating 
purposes  instead  of  coal,  with  advantage  to  the  city's  atmo- 
sphere, both  of  which  developments  he  forecasted  and  advised 
from  health  considerations.  To  some  slight  extent  his  prophecy 
that  the  Council  would  have  to  do  something  to  supply  the 
amusements  of  the  people  has  come  true.  He  explained  how  a 
busy  man  could  take  up  municipal  work — by  making  sacrifices 
— frankly  using  himself  as  an  illustration,  and  declaring  that 
he  would  have  to  make  sacrifices,  because  if  elected,  he  \vould 
certainly  perform  the  duties.  And  perform  them  he  did. 

With  the  shrewd  wit  and  insight  characteristic  of  him  he  told 
the  electors,  at  some  of  his  meetings,  his  conception  of  a  busy 
man,  who  yet  had  time  for  public  work.  "  I  do  not  spend  any 
time  at  billiards,"  he  said,  "  and  I  have  not  acquired  the  art  of 
playing  cards,  although  I  can  take  a  hand  at  whist  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  call  down  upon  my  head  the  execrations  of  my 
partner."  He  was  not  a  sportsman,  he  added,  and  was  too 
busy  to  have  patience  to  go  fishing,  and  he  did  not  go  in  for 
lawn  tennis  or  cricket,  because  his  physique  was  not  built  that 
way.  This  shows  us  the  picture  of  a  hard  worker — one  who 
obtains  recreation  only  by  a  change  of  work.  Such  men,  even 
of  the  strongest,  do  not  always  live  the  allotted  span  of 
years ;  but  they  do  make  a  mark  upon  things. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  August  24th  at  the  Southern  Cemetery 
at  noon. — Manchester  City  News,  August  24,  1912. 


RULES. 

The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are:-- 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature   and   Art;   !o 

promote    research    in    the   several     departments  of 

intellectual  work ;     and    to    further    the    interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To  publish   from  time  to  time  works   illustrating  or 

elucidating   the   Art,    literature,    and   history   of   the 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a     place     of     meeting     where     persons 

interested    in    the   furtherance   of   these   objects  can 
associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  music 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English 
and  Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons 
engaged  or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  name,  occupation  and  address  of  every 
candidate  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be 
entered  on  the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who 
shall  state  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the 
ballot  is  taken.  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  £10  in 
addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Manchester. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
"  Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  when 
temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on 
the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  shall  be  requisite  to 
secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
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Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club.  The  first  subscription 
shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Treasurer,  together  with  the 
entrance  fee,  on  election.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month 
after  his  election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  mem- 
bers, unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council.  No  new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  partici- 
pate in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid 
his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members. 
Libraries  may  become  members  of  the  Club  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  its  publications.  Such  members  shall  have  none  of 
the  privileges  of  ordinary  members,  and  their  subscription 
shall  be  10/6  per  session.  Members  other  than  Libraries, 
elected  after  the  termination  of  the  first  half  of  any  Session 
shall  pay  the  entrance  fee  and  a  subscription  of  10/6.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  otherwise  he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  follow- 
ing session.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of 
any  member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club, 
during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  begin  its  proceedings  at  7-0, 
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by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or 
other  meeting;  after  which  the  time,  until  7-45,  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  7-45  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus- 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of^  a  President,  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted* by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting),  a 
Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  two  Librarians,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each  regular 
meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
first  ordinary  meeting  in  March  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts.  A  nomination  paper  for  the  election  of  officers  other 
than  auditors  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club,  on  each 
of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes- 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presi dents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 
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The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

'The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 
gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all 
meetings,  by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare  and 
present  to  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  each 
year  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation  by  the 
Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the  members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  tc 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

7. 

SYLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  No  liability  shall  attach 
to  supply  back  volumes  to  any  member.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 
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ALKER,  Rev.  John,  St.  Andrews  Mission,  Edge  Lane,  Droylsden. 

ANDREW,  J.  D.,  Sunnyside,  Gatley  Road,  Cheadle. 

ANGELL,  John,  F.C.S.,  6,  Beaconsfield,  Derby  Road,  Withington. 

ASHWORTH,  Geo.  W.,  Mainalon,  Chorlton-cum- Hardy. 

ASH  WORTH,  Joseph,  Walmersley  Road,  Bury. 

ATTKINS,  Edgar,  69,  Burton  Road,  Withington. 

AXON,  J.  Lea,  Swiss  Mount,  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 

AXON,  William  E.  A.,  42,  Richmond  Grove,  Manchester. 

BAG  SHAW,  William,  22,  Winchester  Avenue,  Sedgley  Park,  Kersal. 

BAGTTLEY,  Matthew,  High  Mount,  Heaton  Moor  Road,  Heaton  Chapel. 

BAILEY,  Mark,  307,  Corn  Exchange  Buildings,  Manchester. 

BAILEY,  Sir  William  Henry,  Kt.,  Sale  Hall,  Cheshire. 

BALLINGER,  John,  National  Library  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

BALMER,  J.  E.,  Clarendon  Road,  Eccles. 

BARKER,  Hawksworth,  Woodlands,  Todmorden. 

BARNES,  C.  L.,  151,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester. 

BEHRENS,  Gustav.,  J.P.,  36,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

BELL,  Geo.  H.,  170,  Palatine  Road  West,  Didsbury. 

BELLAMY,  C.  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  7,  Rue  de  1'Epideme,  Tourcoing,  France. 

BENNIE,  Andrew,  44,  Belsize  Park,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 

BERTWISTLE,  T.  Robinson,  160,  Walmersley  Road,  Bury. 

BESWICK,  F.  A.,  Wilderley,  Priory  Road,  Bowdon. 

BISHOP,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Polefield  Road,  Blackley. 

BLEASE,  William  Thomas,  22,  Eccles  Old  Road,  Pendleton. 

BOOTH,  James,  Balholm,  Wilmslow  Road,  Didsbury. 

BOWLAND,  John,  Friedhoff,  Wash  Lane,  Timperley. 

BOYS,  Ryder,  King  Street  Buildings,  Ridgefield,  Manchester. 

BRADBURN,  Ebenezer,  Holyrood,  Rooden  Lane,  Heaton  Park,  Manchester. 

BRADBURY,  S.,  Ferncliffe,  Milton  Grove,  Glebelands  Road,  Ashton-on- 

Mersey. 

BRADLEY,  Nathaniel,  1,  College  Road,  Whalley  Range. 
BRANSON,  Wm.,  Westcliffe,  Hazel  Grove,  Stockport. 
BRIERLEY,  Walter,  Manchester  Road,  Bury. 

BROCKLEHURST,  John  Henry,  15,  King's  Drive,  Heaton  Moor,  Stockport. 
BRODERICK,  L.,  Wilmslow,   Cheshire. 
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BROOKE,  Gerald,  10,  Heath  Close,  Hampstead  Way,  Golder's  Green. 
BROOKS,  S.  H.,  J.P.,  Slade  House,  Levenshulme. 
BRUMM,  Charles,  Lismara,  Birkdale,  Southport. 
BUCKLEY,  W.  S.,  Rookwood,  Clarendon  Road,  Sale. 
BURGESS,  John,  Shaftesbury  House,  Cheadle  Hulme. 
BUTTERWORTH,  Walter,  Lea  Hurst,  Bowdon. 

CADNESS,  Henry,  43,  Bamford  Road,  Didsbury. 

CAMPBELL,  H.  E.,  197,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester. 

CARTER,  R.  A.  D.,  Rushford,  Levenshulme. 

CLAY,  Laurence,  Thornleigh,  Hawthorne  Lane,  Wilmslow. 

CLAYTON,  James,  1,  Caerleon  Villas,  Clifton  Road,  Prestwich. 

COBLEY,  Wm.  Dixon,  Brook  Villa,  Church  Lane,  Harpurhey. 

COHEN,  Jacques,  11,  Peter  Street,  Manchester. 

COLLIER,  W.  H.,  Greystoke,  Hale,  Cheshire. 

COOPER,  T.  L.,  54,  School  Road,  Sale. 

CRAIG,  John,  Williams  Deacon  Bank,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 

CRAVEN,  John  E.,  Todmorden. 

CREDLAND,  William  Robert,  Reference  Library,  Piccadilly,  Manchester, 

CROSLAND,  J.  F.  L.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Belcombe,  Hale,  Cheshire. 

DARLING,  William  H.,  F.C.S.,  26,  Dover  Street,  Manchester. 
DEAN,  James,  Aysgarth,  Manchester  Road,  Swinton. 
DENNIS,  Cammack,  Agincourt,  Bury. 
DERBY,  THOMAS,  20,  Oak  Bank,  Harpurhey. 


EDMESTON,  Alfred,  Heathfield,  Longley  Road,  Worsley. 

ELCE,  George,  Rock  Mount,  Altham,  Accrington. 

EMSLEY,  Walter,  Grosvenor  Chambers,  16  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

FARADAY,  JAMES  H.,    71,  Church  Lane,  Harpurhey. 
FISHER,  Jas.  Hy.,  The  Lilacs,  Timperley. 

FLETCHER,  Ernest,  The  Firs,  Devonshire  Rd.,  Davenport  Park,  Stockport. 
Fox,  Rev.  A.  W.,  M.A.,  Fielden  Hotel.  Todmorden. 
FRASER,  J.  Drummond,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank,  Spring 
Gardens,  Manchester. 

GARRARD,   C.    C.,   Normanton,    Upper   Clifton   Road,    Sutton   Coldfield, 

Warwickshire. 

GARSIDE,  Jas.,  3,  Half  Moon  Street,  Manchester. 
GASKIN,  John,  J.P.,  47,  Elizabeth  Street,  Cheetham. 
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GINGER,  Geo.,  Thornleigh,  Richmond  Grove,  Longsight. 

GLEAVB,  J.  J.,  31,  Withington  Road,  Whalley  Range. 

GODBERT,  C.  Wheeler,  The  Limes,  Windsor  Road,  Clayton  Bridge. 

GOODACRE,  J.  A.,  The  Homestead,  Marple. 

Gow,  A.  H.  M.,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bank,  Altrincham. 

GREEN,  John  Albert,  4,  Derby  Street,  Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

GROVES,  J.  G.,  Spring  Bank,  Pendleton. 

GRUNDY,  John,  2,  Westfield,  Steven  Street,  Stretford.  . 

GRTJNDY,  T.  C.,  Mount  Broughton,  Higher  Broughton. 

HALL,  Oscar  S.,  Tenterden,  Bury. 

HALL,  Rev.  W.  C.,  M.A.,  75,  Semilong  Road,  Northampton. 

HALLATT,  W.  E.,  Household  Stores,  King  Street  West,  Manchester. 

HALSTEAD,  B.  H.,  1,  Jesmond  Avenue,  Hilton  Park,  Prestwich. 

HARRISON,  Win.,  28,  Booth  Street,  Manchester. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  (E.  G.  Allen 

&  Son,  14,  Grape  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.). 
HARVEY,  William,  Ashmeadow,  Bury. 

HAYLINGS,  Walter,  26  and  28,  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester. 
HEAP,  Wm.,  135,  London  Road,  Manchester. 
HEYWOOD,  Abel,  Oldham  Street,  Manchester. 
HIGENBOTTAM,  George,  Allundale,  St.  John's  Road,  Knutsford. 
HILL,  J.  Harrison,  116,  Abbey  Road,  London,  N.W. 
HINMERS,  Edward,  Glenswood,  Ashley  Road,  Hale,  Cheshire. 
HIRSCHHORN,  H.  C.,  3.  Chepstow  Street,  Manchester. 
BOBBINS,  J.  H.,  7,  Victoria  Arcade,  St.  Mary's  Gate,  Manchester. 
HORSFALL,  T.  C.,  J.P.,  Swanscoe  Park,  Macclesfield. 
HOWARTH,  Frederick,  Silver  Street,  Bury. 
HOWORTH,    Sir    Henry    H.,    F.R.S.,    F.S.A.,    30,    Collingham    Place, 

Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.W. 
HUGHES,  Joseph  D.,  St.  Ann's  Street,  Manchester. 
HUGHES,  T.  Cann,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Town  Hall,  Lancaster. 
HUMPHREYS,  Arthur,  78,  Hamilton  Road,  Longsight. 
HURST,  Joseph,  8,  Park  Parade,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
HUTTON,  Alfred,  54,  Palatine  Road,  Withington. 

INGHAM,  Wm.,  Lyndhurst,  St.  Mary's  Road,  Moston. 
IRELAND,  Edward,  Highfield,  Edge  Lane,  Chorlton-cum- Hardy. 

JARRETT,  Albert,  Barlow  Moor  Road,  Chorlton-cum- Hardy. 
JOHNSON,  W.  Noel,  1,  Warwick  Road,  Hale,  Cheshire. 
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JONES,  A.  Emrys,  M.D.,  10,  St.  John  Street,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 
JONES,  Albert  M.,  24,  Fir  Road,  Swinton. 
JONES,  J.  C.,  Redland  House,  Withington. 
JONES,  William,  J.P.,  Nassau  House,  Eccles. 

KAY,  Thos.,  J.P.,  Moorfield,  Stockport. 
KNOWLES,  Sir  Lees,  Bart.,  Westwood,  Pendlebury. 

LANCASHIRE,  George  S.,  Murivance,  Seymour  Road,  Higher  Crumpsall. 

LANGTON,  David  H.,  Woodlea,  Bramhall. 

LEA,  A.  W.  W.,  M.D.,  246,  Oxford  Street,   Manchester. 

LEA,  Daniel,  45,  Plymouth  Avenue,  Manchester. 

LEDWARD,  H.  D.,  Bellerive,  Burlington  Road,  Buxton. 

LIEBMANN,  S.  P.,  3,  Gordon  Place,  Withington. 
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